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The “Fifty-seven Years"’ in the Zo roast rian 
Doctrine of the Resurrection 

-By A. V. ttTLLIAilS JACKSON, 

Professor of Indodimnian Langum^a in Colombia ITmTershj, 

New York City. 

^JTHE doctrine of the resurrection of the dead in a familiar 
Qtm in ZoroastrknisTn from the Avesta and kindred 
aourn-f?. Tt has long been a puzzle to me t however, to under¬ 
stand w hy the Pnldavi Cocks assign the exact number 
AS bity-snen years ?r at the end of the last millennium to the 
events connected with the resurrection of the dead (Phi 
tlMaxez) and the renovation of the world (PR /nrfafairf, 
Av, fmUhrMt) by the Saviour or Benefactor (Phi Soto/ans 
or Stikutis, Av, Sanit/ant) and bis assistants, fifteen males and 
fifteen females. 1 It has therefore seemed worth while to 
bring together the Fahkvi passages alluding tr. the fifty-seven 
years and see if anything ean be deduced from them, 

1- We may begin with the E ii n d a li i s h n.“ 

1 a. Jackson, ^rcqjJma M.m, dap,ii* 5 65 (13137), being th& ori^icut] 
Eu|4j1=Il from whlelt wii.-i imdpthe German tramlacinn LQ Qdgct he a K'nhn 
Grundriti d iran. Pkilolrgit, 2. 0S4^t]Sli (1903). 

1 F Or the text of thu Indian TcoeD&iQfi of the J3 Qndahiahn see the odltktfLfi 
hy Jonh P 73. lines LQ-J3 ; tferiavguril, p. 72 s J^ M. R. UnvaUn. 
p. &+ r 1 If—1;> i and Ef. Irand. fey West, BE. o, li. h -3. Not the Iranian UvP'f-< 
hiafen nee the photozinco^raph faeeiinde cditc ii ry T- D, and BrT. Anklciarln, 
p. ll-a, ini. ZlSfi j Us taxi in Lhi=i pftflsajje preaenti aomo alight bnt 

unimportant YariatiOnj from the Indian recension. 

JAkfi, J4NTTJLEY 1933. 
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ZOROASTRIAN DEXTRIN E OF THE KESUH RECTION 


Bd. 30, 7. 1 * 3 * * * * * * * 11 First the bones of Gayomart are roused 
tip [6t then those of Mashya and MashyfiT/ 

then those of the rest of mankind ; in the fifty-seven 
years of Soshyans they awaken [mgrdseni) a all the 
dead, and all men stand up.” 4 

2. The Datistani Dealt refers similarly to these 
years as follows 

T)D. S5 (38)* 3* " In the fifty - seven years, 
which axe the period of the raising of the dead/" 5 
The short chapter in which this allusion occurs treats of 
the renovation of the world and gives the names (DD. 35 
(3GJ P 4-7) of nix of the larger company, who will aid the 
8aoshyant (Phi. Soh/ans, here written in bringing 

tins and the resurrection to pass in their respective regions 
of the earth, while his own activities are confined to the 
central zone of Khvanlras. It concludes (g 7): 11 The same 
perfect deeds for sis years in the six oiJier regions, and for 
fifty years in the brilliant Khvaniras, awaken * immortality 
and set going everlasting life and everlasting weal/' 

The question here arises as to whether we should try to 
bring the years of this particular paragraph t§ 7) into con¬ 
nexion with the ” fifty-seven M mentioned in the paragraph 
(§ 5) just above, as already quoted, "West [SEE. IS, 12 r n. 4) 
notices that the number 11 six” in § 7 is found in all the 

1 Thus (Aan^KiM{)i to be read, from Phi. htltitffcl niton, see BortheLonias. 
WZKM. 4C4. 

* Instead fflT IJ Muhya and Mushy dI pf read ' K Hahfyag and Mahirsiaag' " 
with S'JmwJi'r [n ItatiFjnstviqrSeW, j, *, &tufo» anlib. %*Jb ftifmvs. 
p. and See ^okaeder'sdUK^ion (op, uifc., p. 220* ru 1 )„ tojeihar with hid 

to Freiman and «1 anker. 

3 Bi-sl transliterated a£ 11 they awaken ", Instead el {U>-iL^ 

t iniiff.nA ,B they prepare"; sm BarthoLoume, irZiFAf. -104. 

1 Jim lead Of the " HuXTarijh " ICigngrE&ms madam piktmmiLnand (bd. 

Bd !• the Iran Bd. gh'cn the Iranian eqTjivaltitut *4 oetand. 

* For the Fuhlari le:tt, ess editicn by T. B. Ankle-sari a, Bidirfnn. i &imk r 

Pari I T Pvmafcn l-£L f ji. 73, Bunlbay (J010 T); for frimHlation aw West, 

3tiP. JH, 7B. Cf-further Sudurbluin, Ca Vi* fntuTt , p p, 2&U-U 

■ Ses unt « 3 above, But tt'eat here, ns above, Uanalataa HK prepare ", 

milw he reads the word &S vmipendL 
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manuscripts, and adds the comment, 11 but one would expect 
it to be 4 seven ' T so as to complete the fifty-soven yearn of 
| 5, Tile mini her being written in ciphers the difference 
between 1 six J and * seven " is very slight." We have, it would 
seem, a choice either (I) to suppose that the number u six ”, 
instead of an original “ seven T \ had crept into the copies 
owing to the predominance of the six loaders and six regions ; 
or else (2), if the texts aie correct, we may conjecture that an 
additional year (G + I) was devoted to a combined effort 
in bringing to its full fruition the individual work accom¬ 
pli shed by the tiao&hyant and his six co-labourers, In any 
case it seems plausible to surmise that we have here at least 
one of the two or three attempts by the Fahkvi writers to 
interpret or apportion the fifty-seven years, 

3. In a passage in the V i c h 11 a k I ha I Zatsparam, 
or M The Selections of Zntspanim ” t as translated by West, 
SBE. 37, 405, $ 9, we again find a reference to “ the fifty - 
seven years a£ So&hans". The paragraphs which is 
part oi a passage mystically connecting the number of words 
in. the Gat has with the epochs of time, serfs* to explain the 
number by comparing lL the original 57 words r in the 
Airyaman Prayer and its accompanying utterances which 
are recited as formulas at the end of the Gut has. Zatsparam 
explicitly calls attention to the fact that these latter formulaic 
addenda, numbering twelve and twenty-one words respec¬ 
tively combined with those in the Prayer, sum up to the 
“original 57 "A Or, as West (loc. dt*, m 4) observes, “ the 
Airvuman contains 24 words, its Ashem-vaha 12 p and its 
consecration (Yasc 54. 2) 21 words, making altogether 57 
words." We do not know whether Zatsparam had nny 
traditional basis for this nocult interpretation or whether 
hk own ingenuity evolved it j nevertheless, such an explana¬ 
tion seetns fanciful and far-fetched. 


% So tciit ia ariilnble. "but ff may rely m the accuracy at Weft 1 * 
tnniiAtm 
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4. A better explanation, or rather distribution, of the 
fifty-seven years, though I cannot call it a solution of the 
problem, is found in u passage in the seventh book of the 
Dank-art (Dk. 7. 11. 4).i This brief chapter {only nine para- 
graphs) deals with the daw of the final millennium and the 
renovation of the world by Soshans. In the suimnamed 
account which it gives concerning his coining and (he events 
involved, the following paragraph occurs 

Dk. i. 11. 4. “ In the fi f ty - sevo a of h is y ears 
there will be an annihilation of the fiendishness’of the 
two-legged race and others, and a subjugation of disease 
and infirmity, death and affliction, and of tho primal evils 
of tyranny, heresy, and wickedness. There will be a per¬ 
petual growth of green vegetation and happiness of the 
whole creation. There will be seventeen years of 
vegetable eating, thirty years of drinking water, attd 
ten years of spiritual food." 

The combined years, 17 (vegetable) + 30 (water) + 10 
(spiritual food), make up the fifty-seven”. Although the 
passage gives no particular reason for the distribution of the 
years involved, it may rent on some old tradition. We mny 
reeaU that the Bund ah Lshn (Ed. 30. 2-3) states that towards 
the end of the millennial years before the Saoshyant shall 
appear, men will gradually desist from eating meat (bitram = 
S<m> then from milk (jjfm}, subsisting only on water {wua - 
oft), and finally. “m the ten years when SBshvuns comes 
they remain without food and do not die.” * 

All of these Paliluvi passages are in agreement with regard 
to the number fifty-seven years of Sushans; (hey differ 


1 a« tr. SHE J7. in. n,,., m. Mod™ T h< 

SSSimimtSli * p - »• * m. 

~.t£S VK3 ? *5= 

Iratiiim Antf^nriD, p 2S1 Pf ]* i ^ 

&. * r- — 1 Cf, ftJJO ifniiaj, Welt* it BE, 
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only in those particular instances, noted above, where an 
individual attempt is made to explain or apportion the 
years In this period. This fact would tend to show that there 
was no recognized tradition regarding the latter point T while, 
with regard to the former, .some well-known tradition must 
have been current, 

5. A solution, perhaps, of the number fifty-seven may be 
found in a passage in the Denkarf (Dk. 7. 6. 12) p which is 
ba_sed on the traditional chronology and says that fiffcy-aeven 
years elapsed from the time when Zoroaster first received the 
revelation of the religion until it was published throughout 
the world. 1 The passage runs thus :— 

I>k r 7. 6, !£* |f One marvel is this, which is manifest 
(padlak), that in fi f i y - s o v e n years onward from 
Zarates kt's receiving the religion, the arrival of the religion 
is mani fest in off the seven regions (of earth)/ 3 3 

Ji 3 in the light of this statement, wc examine West/a tables 
of Zoroastrian Chronology {SBE. 47, introd P p. tfxjd), as 
based on the millennial system of the Bundahisttil and 
other Pahlavi sources, we sbaU observe at the outset certain 
parallels between the years assigned in the careers of Afishetar, 
Ailahejaj-mfihp Soshatis, and those of Zaratusht, since each 
of these spiritual lenders in the last three millenniums of the 
world successively received tbe divine revelation at the nge of 
30, the age at which it was vouchsafed to Zoroaster. We may* 

* I um especjuJ] V Imiltibtod to my feilow-wOikrr, Pr. ChatltJ J. ("Jgd-nn T fut 
KHgj^'sti.On.* Hi rorinexiuQ with IhL* 

1 Fur iho text Mu dan r Tht Fahlnvi 2. uiS ■ -SunjaUA, Diu.kard r 

14, 4a (Sen) 44 (tranal,}, Vi- transl, Wctit fe SHE 47. HO. The traditional 
chronology of the parly years of the i’aitlus HamnnLriiiHl by Weat, SEE. 4T P 
iriilfu.L, ii. m : m> tin? referenced to the FaMftVi t&itn there cited, *rnl 
eOinp&re aleo thH Persian liaviyat of Kiinl Pin Phapiir, *2. 45, 11 12, 
Bombay, 1 flfSt, laeideo tally may im added tin? fact that another Persian 
Eatiiyat. djAt ol Kam Eli son, op. cil. 2. 4S, IS, e.3Bipns L1 57 yours tor tbe 
ffjjgn 4 jf the lcpeadary Kfti Ehturap r The EundaMlh.lt (Ed r 34, 7 )„ how-over, 
git”ea a found number of 14 60 year* " for this monarchy resgn, For 
rln? pinca^cS in the Ftavayati i have to thank mJ cullrapmv Profe^or 
L H. Gray. 
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therefore, be justified in suggesting lurtlier that the number 
of “fifty-aeven yenrs ‘ devoted by SoaWs to the final 
renovation of the world and the resurrection was really 
based op the traditional fifty-seven years which it took for 
Zoroaster's religion to be spread abroad throughout the 
seven regions of the earth. Such a conjecture in the way of 
solving the problem seems at any rate plausible. 

1&-2M Jujus, 1027. 



Is the Nyayftpravesa by Dinnaga ? 

Ft PROFESSOR GrCSEPFE TOCCL Ph,I>. 
rilHE A T ^%upmwia 1 with the commentary of Hsribhadra 
has been published in the Guek wad's Oriental Series, 
together with a careful comparative study of the two Tibetan 
translations by ray friend Yidhusekhara ShastrL Both 
translations presuppose the same original, bat the first 
(T A ) [Cordier, Calais vol. iii t p. 435, m 7) has been trans¬ 
lated from the Sanskrit, while the second (T a ) is a translation 
from the Chinese of Yuan Chwang {Tib.: Tan Sam Tsahb 
The title of the work in the Sanskrit text is A r gdyapniveia- 
$Mra : in this the word sftfra seems to be out of place, and 
it would be better to substitute the Chinese lun t idstra, 
which is much more correct, and which is to be found also 
in the index of the hsTan-a&pur : Brtan . 6t»j . rigs , paja t 
aj r trf T pa ; mjdfjapra aem-itutra . (Cl. Hari bhadra "s l 

p. 9: nguyapravemkdkkytiAddtrtim.) According to the Tibetan, 
colophon of T 1 the title of the book is given as pramdna- 
rtydgaprat'es&prakawit .i-a; but as it often happens in the 
Tibetan titles, this is probably a later restoration biised on 
the Tibetan itself. If we have recourse to the commentary 
by Kwei-chi (0 F9l A IE M Sb ft) we should be inclined 

to interpret the k?W ma of the Tibetan not as pramdna, 

but as ifad-mai* rig.pa: pranultyamdifa, hrtwndgd : in Tact the 
Chinese commentator gives us in transcription the Sanskrit 
title ol the book in this way ; 5 - fil ItC - 1? K$ ■ 

W ■ Sfc jg tk £ ■ & El IS B i ia Sanskrit. hei hi— 
fei Co—na yr — pa h fei the—she $a tan la. Then he ex¬ 
plains i hei tu means 0 cause ; fei f t? means flfl knowledge ■ 
rut yt means JE |§l logic ; pa la fei she means A to enter : 

' An r nm writing fuF ftwfky fram rmy ChineM Jiliriuy, hot Ii»yb I yel 

reroiT&d tbs liwt TO lumas of ihr cniititm of the lYijrtfofcj, I wt 

hfl|> tu j in* for this noti- th» Nukifif edtlioa r>f ihe TForlca by Kwii-ebi 
and Shcn L ai: ttert'foro I tfitifiGt (fire my better reference. 
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shf sa tan h means ffe sastm. It is evident, therefore, that 
the title of the hook was het u vidya-nyaya-prave£ai&itra. 
But curiously in the Chinese translation the book is not 
attributed to Difinaga, but to f# #fl $ 3g i$ Sf or 
11.]^ (Nanjiu’s Cat., 1216 , Sugiura, p. 36). 

Moreover, Kvrei chi himself, after having given the transcrip¬ 
tion of the title of the book, and having explained it in various 
ways, comments upon the phrase which follows the title, 
J isii\in : i3j ^ fi 4 # Si 3£ (that is to say, made 
by Bodhisattva SatikaramSmin)* He says : Shaiuj 

kie fo-sei fu mi pu m §£ £ g : ki.U.ll In Sanskrit: 
SankaraiVMi^iaaXva-bfUi, Further, in the Chinese 
Tnpitaha, nnder the name of Dinnaga there is another treatise 
which has been translated twice: firstly by Yuan Chwang and 
after liim by I Tiring (Nanjid, tin, 1223, 1224), and which is 
called [*{ IPJ in gy pq a,, restored by Nanjio as Nydytt- 
dvorakatorka-iSstra ; this, however, is not perfectly correct, 
the right restoration being iteHividya-nydt/amukhoiasira , l The 


1 wtuw t flrtiE wrote this arffete, atthmijh I cnnltl cut aiccpt the natora* 

f V J' ' mJ rn J ! ■ r wu inclined t» timk 

S™ Sin f“ l -'V ’ B N " rlji r" Ca< - « *-*■ Staton. 

.!*. ’ 1 Wlw J " 1 ™* IVcd tllt? P»*. I autatftutod JfudmnMdAi for 

ri- fur ,hU J ' tlLlnft ' m ? rtawns - Firt ‘ -U. tt«Twhe know 
BudiUiali ChineAij are SWAfe of Til* fact that Cb. like Tib, nmy fae 

tbe equivalentof silct. dvto*, ns ™U u cf mMa {cf. anf^dmulik* M /Hr 

P J 1 ™’*?™"**". «**■)■ Thnrtfnrt, wnrimg to U» ttdiieM * nslcraticn 

i2ST?S T°1 TT » Pt “ ibIe “ ****** Silver the 

,1 ' r ' It r , 1 ? f BtftMWHjtafa confirms the eonjoelnre ihii 

L V1 * “**■* *“ Jn 

IbEr TiittnuangTttAit wo reed (p. 37 ; j, 331 ,_ 

*!** ryaHyafmgty diiSmyd I 

„ . i*S»« iiy ohMtniriWhlt pratltw latra eodita 

haiwtlasila the* commet.1. C ti* Kate , 

yy jSaiwn. nrihxnijxtdau vilttaniM idJOtptmMopacd r^tfrite JjMte tmt 
ab^m ttkp* pm, KTrito, flf pretyeiram " rihfamv jat&di, etc 

lu thD mdvxol q^titinnj i be editor of tbo text eomidfn this wuaam to 
bnt h ° •**** footnote; 

fj MtAedo dfiyate Ip, SHJJ. The thiariap^itika u the tent of K.p, o« it ia 
prn, ed m the some enlk^tir.n, wher. tho riefmitino fl f F rui^ ifa b pvm 
in the follow,^ torma : pmtyaltarn L-*Ipanpod/mv j mj 'jm inam ^ 
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relation between the Nyayapravc&a and this other treatise 
has not yet been settled. VidyfibhuedDji (History of Indian 
Logie, p r 300, n, 2) wrongly affirms that the Nyayzpraveia 
corresponds to Nog, 1223 and 1224 of Nan] id's Catalogue, 
while at page 299, m L he says that the hetucakrodaniaru is 
probably the same as the ktfududmiastra referred to by 
T Tsing (Takakueu's transl* p. 187), Professor Ui {Faifesihi 
Phil, p. 68 ? n, 2} rightly pointed out that tho Nyayapmvem 
cannot be attributed to L>\ h miga, but it seems that he was 
inclined to identify tho Nydya Pr . only with the Tibetnn 
test translated from the Chinese. But as it is certain that 
Nanjifl 1223 and 1224 are absolutely different from Naujid 
12IG P in the same way it is certain—as was stated already 
by VidyabMflana himself (p. 300, n. I) and has been now 1 
definitely shown by Vidhu^ethara Shattri—that both the 
Tibetan translations are ol one and the same work. Now* 
what is the relation between tho Nydyapmmm and the 
Nffayam tikftaswsfm ? Are these both to be ascribed to Diimaga f 
or was one only written by the great logician ¥ 

In the colophon to tho Nydyapravchi 7 translated into 
Tibetan from the Chinese (Cordier, iii T p. 430), it is already 

rUpaduu. iMiivijfjlyadihi ? pa aidraAjf a p,w fud tikfitrfi pmii TVftnt# tO 

pmfpblam 

Bus them in m* question cjf jMiikukkfda, because. a s mar be put hen: d from 
hirmhelf, m have hero Hot u quatirtidB from th* hat from 

thp JYjiiji^iJiuiiAiiCH In the ccmnncELt aj~y on banka 12 [Yuan Chafing a tnnfeL.. 
TOkvil etl h p. 3u) Dij'li'i ftya quote# ha.it a Mola bs a muLiianiJ (lc. to,ton 
From tho |%iiRiiipdiSfliltiiffij|H) 

m E & 9r I'J 
sfc f9f i% m £ 

Then, rnnunenting an the iit» fin ition ftraiiftiLmtft Lnlpaitujsrtfha-m , hr write* 

ft #*>**-■»* w %> & 

m & ft pi %■ JB5, [tj mm nwn t 
m *. 

Now ii id (jfid^ELi ihai thus diifimi.iou TaJHet tairiy well whh that piTcn by 
KanmkMa in his quotation from the JTftyMHl£Aai v So t hat | bre if. no dnnbt 
l Lb; NftnjlO 1223, 1224 rFpa-eernt Ihe Chimw Tcraion of the Nycijjtimu£ka r 
whioh is tbs rip* .jKn'.dyp, attrabated to Ditjnsg& and quoied tctj nft^n 
in the Itaddbiat logical works preferred in the bsTan-nGffUr, 
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said that this- work must not be identified with the rigs.jh'ii. 
£^0 ; which is quoted in the tsaiLmaiMgrd^c en, 

the commeutnrv on the PmnuTna{&amuc£&rfa). Moreover, we 
have not sufficient grounds for rejecting the statement of 
Kwebchi- He was a pupil of Yuan Chwaugj the- translator 
of both work?, and was himself perfectly acquainted with 
the history of Indian logic, as it is proved not only by his 
commentary upon the Nydya\prave&a, but also by his essays and 
flosses on the Vi) ftipf itnatrulaaiddhi as the jjJ£ P(i jl£ j^l 
ft l?U tiie | 1 | | JBi] and the commentary on the Vimsaka- 
a nd TrirriiaM-kd nM, 

The statement that he gives is formal 1 : Knnagu wrote 
the NifdifamukhaiH&ra p and Sankaras varnin, who was one of 
his pupils, composed the NijnyflprntvM, deriving the funda¬ 
mental tenets of this book from the treatise of his master. 
Shen t ai a fji who was another disciple of Yuan Chwang, 
and who has commented upon the Nyd yamulchsj&ustm , [JJ ftFJ 
iE a n » i* makes a statement almost identical 
in meaning : 11 Nyaya ( jE JM) is the name of the other fifty 
books (literally : teachings), els the Pramunjimmuccttya flj, 
and so on. Because this Susira represents the door of it 
(viz. nydya)^ therefore it is called nydyumukha. As to the 
NydyapratX&i made by Sarikaroevumin [in the title 

of it] this &d$tra is called [simply] nydya, and because that 
[book* viz. the Nydyapravi'-sa] can permit the entrance in 
this [viz. the Nydyamukha], therefore it is called * entrance 
into the Nt/uya \ Since [the titleJ is abridged T it does not 
contain the word : door/' 

Recently my learned friend Yidhusekhura Shastrl has 
studied again the question in an article published in the 
Indian Historical Revieu* (vpl h iii T l p p + 152). In this he 
endeavours to show that the Nyvyapravfsa is by Dirmnga, 
and that the authority of the Chinese sources is contradicted 
by the Tibetan and Sanskrit documents. On the contrary* 
I am inclined to maintain that here also Chinese sources are 


s ] ii the mtrodautotj jiKtt of hh glosses an the A'ydpdpm'ttJa. 
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correct. In fact, I think that his theory U based on the 
invalid «b» h Hi pf-inn that the Ngdyapraveia is identical with a 
supposed Ngai/adwira (p, 153, k< it goes without saying that 
in fact- X.P. and Nyat/advara fire cue and the same while 
he believes that NrmjiG 1223 and 1221 tire to be restored in 
NifayatzrXadmniMstra. As, however, I have ulready shown, 
there is no word for id rim in Chinese ; while, as we have seen, 
the Tibetan authorities also assert that the Nijatjajirav.f-sa 
and the Nifdyamvkka are two different, bonks. Moreover, just 
as Chinese p«J and j*, have two different meanings, in the same 
way the Tibetan ji go, which corresponds usually to Skt. dvdra 
or )iwkka, ia never used tor prnessa, the regular translation 
of which is gjug.pa. Therefore, since the NyayapratxM 
and the Nyagamukfw are two different works, the following 
passage of the commentary by Diinuiga himself on the 
Prcitndnaxa mttecoya has no value for the purpose of pruning 
that he himself is the author of the Nyayapraocta : dc.Ua. 
Aut.jjw . tan. can. ggi . itm .pa . la.p'yag . uts'al.nas. u'ad . 
ma.bztgrub ,par.h>ja.bai,p'ijir.rttn .pi. tab.tu.bijtd.jja. ngs.pat. 
sgn. Ja.logs.pa.mams.las .adir .gag .tu .btu& .te.t& ad.ma.fotn. 
las.Hus . pa .brUam, par.hya‘o. 

Nor does the other passage of Jinendrabuddhi (in his 
Tiialiimalavafij Mdo (Narthang ed.) Re, fob quoted at 
p, I,15) prove aught else than is already siddha, that is to 
say, that the NyayamukU (mid not the NySyapravesa) is by 
Dirinaga. 

The example of the first of the pakmbhasas, namely the 
pratijuksaviraddha, referred to and refuted by Kumarila 
(iS foi’«t)5rtf ifai, i»l, 5, Chowkhamba ed,), and Pirthasarathiims ra 
(ibid.), airdmnah sabdafi , occurs certainly in the Xgayspra- 
veia, but it is also discussed in the Xyayamuklta : 5g ji • • ■ 

ft it - * • *B «T fft A # ^ 9f Mo ***** to 

jffatpatetavituddham ; yathS ‘ oirivaimS iabda iti . 

Again, the attttwcaft aeirudHa, refuted by Knmarila, is 
also contained in the A ydyamakha, although the example 
given by Parthuaarathimiira, jamni me bandhya, dues not 
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occur, it ia true, in the Nijayarnnkhn r where the example is 
— tJJ If Marmmoandni mkktfa 1 [cl Nyfiyu- 

ttndu, Benares ed, K p. 85 ; sarram mithyd bravimi). But 
this does not prove anything, since it is obvious that we 
cannot assert that the Nydifamitl'fta was the only soum* 
from which Par t h n^r mt h i m i 4 m drew his knowledge of 
Buddhist philosophy. 

The example of the tokavimddha: sail m candrah is far 
more interesting j It can lie found neither in the Sanskrit 
text ol the jVJP, nor in T 1 , but It occurs in the Chinese 
translation and in T \ which, an already said p k baaed on 
that. Kow this example is discussed in the NyS*jam\ikhn — 
ill fft IS H U tlC : t/oika mil m cundm rU. 

As to the example of the hetmhkd$a t called dharmavtie^a- 
vijj(wUasadhana t that is to say, patdrihdi caksuradayah sahfjhd- 
laf\!dc €hayandmiiadrjaiUf<ivat r referred to by KumlnL-i, it 
is not in the Nydyamukha ; but it should be noted that the 
example wag not invented by Dinniiga, who rather took it 
Irum the Sd n i&yahdrikd, 17 fcf. the commentary of Gantjinpada 
on It). 

in addition, it is worthy of notice that according to the 
tradition preserved by the Chinese commentators (Shon t'ai, 
who evidently reproduces the theories o! his master, called 
by him fcji} Sajlkarasvamin altered in some points the 

doctrine of Dmnaga contained in the Nydyamaiha. So, for 
instance, in this bat book there arc only five paJcmbhdsds : 
(1) sv&vaoi na-virvddha ; (3) dgamatdruddh® ; (3) tofca- 

vtruddha ; (4) pratgaksa-tjiruddha i (5) an mjtJjia- viniddhi. 

In the Nyayaptmteia, on the contrary, we find nine paksd* 
bftdwti, that is to say, the four mentioned above as well aa {6) 
aprasiddhavfksana, (7) ajMmtdluttiktga, (8) aprasiddli&bhaya, 
(9) prasiddhasambandha. How can this difference between 

] Tbia thesis can lw met With in the fitet chapter oi the flWfpntmt af the 
Tarhalfotm (t) attributed to Yasubondhu, Ita text has been restored 
inki 8nosfcrii by me, and will very soon be published together with other 
lopieoJ work* peoaexved In Chinese. 
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the two works be explained ? According to Shen t + ai the 
last four dowis are a enperfluoua addition by SaiLkaraarnmin. 
The aprasiddhavisexya is r according to him, nothing eke 
than hduaprariddhodofa (g ^ ; tie apra&iddha- 

uibtsana is va i dfiarmyadfstunt ado. Iref. f^] % | ; the 
a-pmsMdhohhatja is related to the first two, and, as these are 
not ‘pakxdhhaMis ± it also cannot be a pahdhha&a. 

As to the example given by ^afikamavamin in order to 
explain the prariddhtisvmhandfia, namely* xravrtuah huMah, 
this is in fact apra$iddha-pak$Q l because nobody can begin a 
discussion if the pralimdin is not supposed to have a thesis 
completely different from that which is accepted by the 
rdriin. Therefore, he concludes, there are only five pak$ado$a$. 
K web chi himself, after having quoted the first, five pahsa- 
WfdMatf, comments: 11 Dinnnga established only these five 
and ^linkarasraTiijn added the other four/’ 

Lastly, my friend Tidhuiekhara ShastrT is opposed to the 
attribution of the Nijwjapraveia to SaiiluiraSYamiiL, since 
Yuan Chwang does not quote in Lis travels the name of this 
author. But 1 do not think that this is a decisive objection, 
because not only was the book translated by the great pilgrim 
himself, under the name of fiankarasvnmm* but, as can 
be seen from many passages of the commentaries by Kwei- 
chi and Shen tfai, those Chinese scholars obtained all their 
Information about the authorship and the history of these 
logical works from none other than their own master. 

To conclude^ I think that neither the attribution of the 
Aftf&yaprtiVi’&tt to Dinnaga,, to be found In the rather late 
Tibetan translations of this work, nor the statement of a later 
author such as Haribhadr& T can authorize us to deny validity 
to the ancient Chinese sources, which through Yuan Cbwang 
were directlv connected with traditions current in India at 
the time of the travels of the great. Chinese pilgrim. 

Nor should we forget that in the colophon of the discovered 
MSB, of the Nyayaprawm no statement is to be found 
concerning the author of the work. 


TempleImage Worship in Hinduism 

Bt J. X. FAREJUKAK 

1 . Tbo use of images iu Hindu temples and in Hindu homes 
is. perhaps, not absolutely universal to-day. ji* we shall see ; 
but the non-conforming minority, if it still exists, is 
exceedingly minute. Tu every port of India temples and 
images may be seen : and the religious life of all classes of the 
people depends very largely on their use. 

o. Yet the Aryans of the Funjmtb, from whom the religion 
of India with its priests, schools, laws, literature, aud customs 
has come, possessed m temples and used no images. They 
were a most religious people ; yet they had no public warship 
of tiny sort. They had domestic rites, ami rites for the farm 
ami the eortt&eld; they had a noble pantheon of heavenly 
gods : they had trained priests, an elaborate ritual and a 
stately liturgy ; yet every religious observance was of a 
domestic character. Even when a king summoned scores of 
priests and held a very great sacrifice for some state purpose, 
the sacrifice! was the king’s own personal undertaking, and it 
was only indirectly that it could be of importance to Ids people. 

There were three types of Aryan sacrifice : fa) the offering 
of tnilb, grain, and butter in the fire of the altar ; (ft) animal 
an orifice ; (c) flagons of soma set out on the sacrificial grass. 
The nuin who held the sacrifice invited the necessary priests 
to come to his home ( and in a sacrificial shed, oi in the 
open air, all the preparations were made, The gods were 
invited to descend ; and they were believed to come flying 
down from heaven, in their aerial cars, to the place of sacrifice 
auil to sit down and eat arid drink with the sscrifleer, his wife, 
and the priests. To this day this is the only fully orthodox 
worship in Hinduism. All rifles for both ritual and liturgy 
appear in Vedic literature. 

3 , How, then, did temple-and-image worship become the 
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cunmion cult of Hinduism and displace the ancient sacrifices ? 
There is no record of the change in Hindu literature, nor is 
there any taw in existence which declares the practice 
legitimate. AH that we can make out from the literature is 
: that the practice of image-worship became established and 
recognised within Hinduism round about 400 b,c. References 
to images, temples, and temple-priests make their appearance 
first in the literature ot the fourth century b.g. They are found 
in the Adbkuta Brahman#, the Gfihya SiUrns, the Bharma 
Sutras, and in the early sections of both epics; while such 
references are not to be found in earlier literature. 

The urchfEologicat is quite consistent with the literary 
record. Stone Images and remains of temples belonging to 
the third century b.o. have been discovered in fair numbers ; 
and thereafter there is abundance of material. The temples 
and images of the fourth century were probably of wood, in 
almost all cases, and have therefore perished. 

Thus the general date of the appearance of tcmple-and- 
image worship in Hinduism is known ; but no authoritative 
pronouncement sanctioning the change is to be found in the 


literature anywhere nor does any Jaw exist ordaining the 
practice. There is no welcome given to the new form of 
worship, nor is any voice raised against it. 

4, Further, when we ask whence the practice tame, the 
literature is again silent. The actual practice of image-worship 
is reflected in fragmentary fashion in most of the great books 
from the fourth century b.c. onwards; but no Vedic work 
describes the ritual or prescribes the liturgy; and there is 
not a hint given us to the history of the introduction of the 
cult. Only in late sectarian books do we get any account of 
the details of the worship. 

5. Thus Hindu literature does not enable us todecide whence 
Hindu temple-and * image worship came. Xor have modem 
scholars settled the question for ub. Rut there is a definite 
tratsitios in India on the subject, a tradition which the writer 
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and also from Sfldia scholar This tradition is this, that , 
Tempk-and-image toorship greu? up among Sudras and was 
finally accepted by Hindus of the higher fflfftt. 

There are three writers who, in their hooks, have given 
expression to this tradition, vet without mentioning the fact 
that it is a tradition. 

The first is P; T. Srinivasa Iyengar, whose name proclaims 
him a Srl-Vaisliuava Brahman. Tn discussing, in his Outline* 
of Indian Philosophy, the development of Hinduism, he writes: 

** Temple ritual was elaborated on a grand scale. This ritual 
was primarily based on the ceremonies of fetish-worship of 
the Dravidian races/' 1 

The second is Prof. Radhakrishnan. who T in his book. The 
Hindu View of Life, p. 41* says, 11 Image worship* which was 
a striking feature of the Dravidkn faith, was accepted by 
the Aryans/' 

The third is Xh\ Anauda K. Goomaraswaniy, who has had 
unusual opportunities for intercourse with all types of Indian 
scholars. In Ids brilliant new book. History of Indian and 
Indonesian Art „ he stresses the victory of the conquered 
Dravidisns over the conquering Aryans in several fields, and 
finally says: “ In particular, the popular, Dravidian element 
must have played the major part in all that concerns the 
development and office of image-worship, that is of piijd as 
distinct from yajmaJ* * 

The waiter has not seen any discussion of this tradition by 
scholars* Professor A, Berriednle Keith, in hie latest work, 1 
discusses the origin of the use of idols in India and concludes 
with the words: " It is therefore perhaps more plausible to 
believe that their employment gradually developed in India 
itself* though under what influences we simply do not know/' 

6. At first sight the statement that Brahmans* Kshatriym, 
and Yaihyns accepted from the despised tiudra doss a form of 

1 p. 128, 

* p. E, 

1 TKt titSiijion 4«1 PkHotophff of l4i TeJa, 31. 

JRAfi, JANUARY 1928, 3 
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worship which it now taprctne in practically tt my type of 
Hinduism, seems to be totally incredible ; yet there fire several 
large considerations. which* taken together, make it impossible, 
in the judgment of the writer, to reject the tradition. 

(а) Although image-worship, both at home and in the 
temple, is recognized as fully legitimate for Hindus of all 
caste*, yet every one acknowledges that the ritual of image- 

w u^orship it utterly alien from Vedic ritual. Nor does any account 
of the new ritual and liturgy occur in any Yedic book. 

Eut if tbe new ritual did not come from a Veciic source, then 
the conspicuous absence of rules for the ritual and liturgy of 
image^worskip m Yedic literature is fully intelligible. 

(б) ft is rather a startling fact that, to this day and all over 
India, Hindu tempk-priests, though universally recognized 
as Brahmans, are not given ul all the same standing ami honour 

other Brahmans* Many centuries ago, icmple-and-imnge 
worship became a recognized part of Hinduism. If, at that 
time, the ancestors of these modern temple-mi nbtrants, being 
Sudras, were given the Brahman title, because, in Hinduism, 
it was impossible to recognize a man as a priest unless by caste 
he was a Brahman, then their present position in Hindu 
society is fully comprehensible. Otherwise, the present, 
invidious distinction is quite unintelligible. 

[cj As w T c have just seen, the use of images, since 40D e.c. # 
has been recognized as legitimate for all Hindus, in domestic 
as well as in temple worship ■ and it has proved so popular 
that since then it has been almost universally practised. 

Yet, from the very beginning, a part of the Brahman com¬ 
munity T large or emails ref used to adopt the cult of images r and 
continued to perform the ancient Yedir sacrifices. Since all 
the directions for the performance of these sacrifices are found 
in the ancient Hindu literature which is classed as xruti T i.e + 
revelation of the highest grade, these men were called Srautas, 
It m probable that most cultured Brahmans maintained this 
attitude for a long time. 

Yet in the course of the centuries, image-worship steadily 
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jjained ground among Brahmans of all types; so that- the 
Dumber of Smutas has slowly dwindled until to-day. het, 
even now, there are ft few families in which the head of the 
house is railed an offKthotfi, btcanw he keeps the sacred fire 
burning and offers domestic sacrifice in it; and, from time to 
time, though very rarely, one hears in India that a Srauta 
Brahman has hnd one of the great sacrifices performed. 

Further, we are assured by cultured Hindus that, a hundred 
years ago. iWf w( Smut a Sraitwnw in frfrffiw* ti-ho had 
never foirnj do ten to Hols. There are still a few Srnutaa in India, 
but whether thev maintain this Puritan attitude or not the 
writer does not know. 

(rf) It must be frankly acknowledged that, while for 
monotheists idolatry is impossible, among people whose outlook 
is polytheistic, mform of unrskip is so attractive and so helpful 
as tempk auJ-imnge worship. The vivid sense of the living 
presence of the gods in the temple, the chann of the ritual, 
and the deep emotional effect produced by the ritual, the 
liturgy and occasional hymn-singing on the hearts of the 
spectat ors, all combine to create eager worship and to inspire 
deep devotion. 

Hence, by the Christ in u era, or soon after, considerable 
numbers of Brahmans had adopted temple-worship. The great 
vogue of the doctrine of ahiitmd must have turned many 
thoughtful Brahman* against the animal sacrifices of Vedic 
worship. The advance of image-worship among them is proved 
by the rise of the worship of Brahma, Vishflii, and &va, as 
forming together the highest manifestation of the bodiless 
Brahman, Those who worshipped the three felt that they were 
not sectarians, worshipping one of the many personal gods, 
but that, in their cult, they recognized the one supreme 
Spirit. The Trimurti expressed, in the happiest way possible, 
the unity in diversity winch was their conception of the divine. 
That this was a Brahman movement is plain from the fact 
that tho theology of the cult appears in the Matimt/aw 
XJjxinixhad. 1 


1 i», 5-0; v. 2. 
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At a Inter date, when the worship of Brahma had become 
impossible, Brahmans who tiled images adopted a panchayat 
of god^—Tishnu, Siva, Durga* S&rya, Gngeia—aa repre¬ 
senting the whole pantheon ; and set their images or symbols 
in a quincunx for worship. They also built fivefold temples, 
each temple-enclosure containing fivo temples set in a 
quincunx. In order to maintai n their orthodoxy, they ado pted 
a ritual taken from the Gfthfd Sutras^ Instead of 
[jerforming the sftoAwa wpac&am t l the sixteen operations, of 
the ordinary temple-ritual they pronounced mantras and 
poured milk, ghee, or Ganges water, over the images or symbols 
of the live. The phrase they used for this new type of 
worship was panchayatana pujif le r five-shrines' worship. 
This new type ol worship is still common. The liquid is put m 
n metal vase or Jar, called, in Hindi, pdnchpdtm t five-pot, 
and is poured over the images or symbols with u spoon. It 
is practised in domestic worship as well as in temples. 

It is worthy of notice that for “shrine” they chose an 
ancient word, dyolam, used in the Upamshads 3 for the abode 
of a god. ft is nil old Aryan word.; for in the Awtfa we find 
uyadawl 4 used with the same connotation. 

This movement ts most instructive. These Brahmans 
wished to worship images ; for they felt the power and value of 
the system ; but they wished also to conserve their orthodoxy. 
Hence they chose, not a si ogle god, but a p&ftchayoi 
representing the whole pantheon, and they adopted a mode of 
worship which is actually Yedic, being found in the domestic 
Sutras. Since the sutras are smfili r not &ndi, they are called 
Smarfax^ Kshatriyas and Yai^y&a have ulao used this type of 
worship. 

* (a) The practice of the Jine arts in Ancient India was in the 


3 tiM Arthur ATmlqa, Tantm i >f Ik* Gmti Libmv&m, xcrii: my Cron't i 
q/ ffittJtiifiiA. 313. 

* Sea nay Outline of ifu Rtlitjitmn Literature of India. S9& 

1 Aitanyi, Li r 1; .fiftiadarcipyiiL'i, iii, 0, 10 ; Kanshiiati, 1. 3. 

L Moulton. Early ^roattrianutTfi. o* F 1415, 301. 
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bunds of men of estrcmcly low caste. 1 Mr. Govindn Das 
in bis recent book, Hinduism* calls attention also to the lack 
of appreciation shown in Indian liter at lire for men of artistic 
gifts, pv cl aimin g: k+ Tho enormous mass of Sanskrit 
literature does not preserve the name of a single human 
artist.'* 3 

Clearly this would not have been so, had image-worship 
been created among the highest Hindu castes. 

It thus seems to the writer that the five facta detailed 
above i (a) Tho ngn-Yedlc origin of tho temple-ritual 3 ; 
(6) the universal low status of temple-mi nistrants to-day ; 
(i;) the Puritan attitude maintained towards image-worship 
by Srauta Brahmans lor so many centuries ; {d) the religious 
practice of Bmartas since the Christian era ; (e) the extremely 
low status of the line arte in ancient India, taken together, 
prove conclusively that the Indian tradition is trustworthy, 
and therefore that tempk~tmd-ima§e worship grew ftp among 
gudrax. that it was thrown open to the three Aryan castes about 
4G€ B.a and thereafter steadily climbed to its present supreme 
position* 

7. But scholars may still hesitate to accept the tradition. 
It may be asked : +i How r can we believe that, by 400 b.c,, 
the rude despised. O&jtvus of the Ift-gvedo had created a form 
ol temple- worship bo splendid as to captivate the higher 
castes ? ?J 

Two considerations have to he taken into account — 

(a) We must not equate the word Sudra wiLh tho word 
Ba&yu, If there is no difference between rhem T why was the 
term &udra created l 

ft is noteworthy that while Dam and Dasyn occur 

■ 

1 Cl. ItiLiLfldjp, tfrllyfiGV# iwtt Social Reform , 1S5, 

* p, 105, 

1 The words in hk proclpim the fuli belwLEfl ifo* two system* - 


lha ted » enlU 
Wonslrip: tfnJM. 
Prioai : hotji. 


The tempto ClU 1 , 


puja, 
pujar i. 
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frequently in tie Rigveda t &udw occurs but once. In later 
literature Sudra in tie regular word* while Ddsa and Dosya 
seldom occur, except in the- sense of uncivilised people 
generally. 1 Still more noteworthy is the fact that, in Ritjvada, 
3T t 90, 12, Sttdm is phir/ed [Alongside of Brdktuan i Kshotriya^ 
Taisya. It is the name of u caste, not the name of n race. 
While all Slid ms were Danyas, all Dasyus were not SQdms. 

Must we not also definitely regard Ripivda, x T 90. 12, as 
being a legal pronouncement , a formal statement that a fourth 
caste lias been created ? The three named are old : §udra 
is new. 

The writer is inclined to believe that, when preparing for 
the conquest of fresh territory, the leaders of the three castes 
came to the conclusion that, without the eager co-operation 
of their serfs, they could not undertake the war, and therefore 
decided to give them a new status, which would effectively 
set them far above all aborigines, whether in tho Pimjaub or 
in outside territory, and would bind them irrevocably to 
the Aryan people. 

The Sudras were thus a special group of aborigines, via. 
those Dasss who had been brought into close touch with the 
Aryans as serfs, and had been moulded m Aryan ways. They 
already shared the Aryan culture to some extent, although 
religiously and socially they were kept rigidly apart. Hence¬ 
forth, os Siidrss* they were a closed group, like the other 
castes; and they were, necessarily, conscious of the new 
dignity they had as a corporate element in the conquering 
Aryan force. 

ft) Thus, the men designated Sudrns in the hymn accom¬ 
panied their musters on the great expedition of conquest, 
settled with them on the newly won lands, and shared in the 
new prosperity. The kter literature shows that individual 
Sudras became men of substance and wealth. The whole 
Sudra community 3 in fact, shared in the results of the Aryan 
expansion, and advanced in culture as well as in wealth. 

1 Soe Dom, Damjn, and ktidra in tbs \xdll Index, 
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Under these conditions, the very crude observances of their 
ancient polytheism, which are reflected in the Rigreda, 
would gradually develop into an attractive temple-ami-image 
worship, ns happened to so many nations of antiquity. This 
change seems to come quite naturally, when two conditions 
arise together, the belief that the- gods are like men in appearance, 
and rapid progress in general culture. The splendid new public 
worship, with its music, processions, anniversaries, and 
fascinating services, would then stand out in brilliant contrast 
with the flat, unchanging ritual of the private sacrifices of 
the Veda, and would inevitably draw the twice-born castes 
to the temples. 

There would certainly be abundance of tune lor these 
developments before 400 b.c. 
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A North African Folk Instrument 

BV Eli SKY GEOEtfE EABUEK 
(PLATE 1) 

,h Kr*r tht tomb al the uiot a grtiUji of children . .■ is ccdliseltd round 
n whitfi’biired negro with rfurkd covered, wirh aara. Hs “Lnst in a wm! 
broken" vuim, which c*U potmly be heard, Oua 

a #wf of guitar„ it fimbn. SlfWige ind weird ia ibo effect of this 

yriEnSliTe mnlody, rhylhmrd under the bunting eun, m tb& great pi*En» 
of myrtflriem* AJofa/where uu EttrtJpflM IlH over pentArtted- Abmrl*d 
in hi own thoughts, the oEd child of the dark eunliuEnt will croon for 
hmarg tegotbef hifl plaintive ckclody, muttering Ihit nune aid note, ihia 
lrntimnjj ftrmiu r escaping like a sigh from hia tin-ck, pflk> K colonrlcsa ]i[w, 

G. dmonjj !A< Mootm. p. 7, 

i MOKG the folk insferuments of music in Korth Africa 
J ' the primitive Into, guitar, of puudoro known as the 
ifttn6r< Jj) or gumbri stands /ottflfl 

Look where you will from Egypt to Morocco, Ironi the 
Mediterranean to the southern confines of the Sudan, 
and you wiU find this instrument in some form or other, 
although its name may have alight variation** ft is essentially 
an instrument of the people, and is but rarely found in the 
hands of the professional musician of the town orchestra 
{riba'a <il-ala}, who usually confines his attention to the more 
refined ‘vd flute), luiira (mandoline), or tunUr (pandore) 1 
among the stringed instruments whose strings are plucked. 
All and sundry among the people at- large who arc impelled to 
try their hand at music, take up the gunbri or yumiev—the 
noisy youth, the whining beggar, the strolling miustiel, the 
industrious workman, the respectable merchant, and the 
Ja/pf of the religious fraternity {:5rt iyo)—each thinking him- 
self an adept as a performer, 

1 III their various shapM the 'junki on<l tptnibrt It«T be turned lulw. 

I ' i ‘" thTii^r^O^A. or fJkabnt (*ntanh is l‘hndc*l With tht, Arabic 
jfwiaAri. 

i xht lunbiir if hut rorely u md nuw*4*y*. 


2G A SORT H AFHICAX POLK LSHTHUMEST 

The ancestry i>£ tie tfttnbn is dearly traceable, although its 
etymological significance may escape Ufl + The i dentical type, 
replete with tuning-rings and tabs 1 (and also with the tuning 
pegs which succeeded them);, as well us with the neck passing 
into the sound-cheat (to he explained later), may be found in 
the art remains of Ancient Egypt* both in pictorial design 
and in actual specimens, 5 

The earliest reference to the yioiirl is made by ltm Battuta 
(d, 1377), He describes the court music of the sultan of 
Math in the Western Sudan* and among the instruments of 
musie he specifies qanabir (^Li) made of gold and 
silver, 3 M, Delremery and Sanguinctti, tho editors of 
I bn Battutiij say that the singular is doubtless qunbara 
(Le FJ (junbum). On the other hand* the lexicographers 
Lind Special authorities gay that the singular is ymnftn, 
with gumhrT as a diminutive, the plural being ganabir . 4 
Strange to say t not one of the liter chroniclers of the Western 
Sudan mention these instruments, although others are 
frequently spoken of A 

The etymology given above is open to question. A Moor 
of my acquaintance informs me that gunbri k merely u 
debused form of gmmwl or ffinSm (jjjLi — 11 of the negroes "y 

* The Ijctcm of I hr tumnjL'-rtngn mad [4bi u csrpLainisl below, bat it ii 

LuLutufiLing to notff the peratitaKG of this primitive method in p-pitci of ibn 
Hivlnw thp pi*g Even tfIioii (be latter ia found in the Riwfnrn 

Irnttnunrnl, Ibn Ifttw Bttrrivr! ae an .arlomtnont (see Noa* 5 *nd 4) anil a* a. 
mvana by which the in atm 010 nt i* hung up. 

1 See Sftchi, Dk MmikirwlrumERl*. tit# Alien Agyptem* p. &4 r et ieq,, 
and talc\ it. Wilkinson, J + G*, MfWvtT* and vf the Ancient Epyptimu 

riHaih ii, £SS. etseq., 185, 187, JftS, 191. 

* FdpSfd# 4'Ibn BakmtaA, trad. p*r TtelT&m&ry fit Sanrni until fP*rti. 
J8S3~ath iv p ±m. 

* BootllCT. Did. FmnpiicrArahe (1864); BetkfrsMm hen Sedir*. P*lii 
ItifL Arube-Fmnfni# (1882); Dolphin Guin r Not™ m fo poetifi el iq 

awht* (1086), 66- Be&wrinr, Did. pmctiqu* Arabt^mwji* 

flHST) write* igju-S ^nairijr npenEaFly tho 3$^ UhU-jhI of th? O r and 

giving t Ik? nsgular fominiaE pi aral .. 

* Tarih ApLrfrtert. Tankhal'fam&, and Tadhkiint alni*p fig. 
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At a casual glance there would appear to be some 
justification for this derivation, as the instrument is a great 
favourite with the negroes* Further, I find, that lltist, in hia 
Jiackrichie* von Mamhn wd Ftss ( 1787 ) calls the gunbrX 

the titara hwaaa aj'Iaf = “ the negro guitar ).* 

Cbristianowjtscli thought that the instrument was intro¬ 
duced into Algeria from Morocco,* and certainly the 
hitter country has been in closer touch with the negroes of 
the Sudan than the former. Morocco appears to have hold 
the ffii«7fer7 in greater esteem than Algeria, Here tho 
instrument is often well-made, and frequently finely painted 
or carved with oriental designs. 

Tt is highly probable that the instrument was taken over 
by the Arabs of North Africa in general from the older 
inhabitants. It is scarcely possible to examine the examples 
given without recognizing the instrument of Ancient Egypt* 
Yet when the Arabs came to North Africa in the late seventh 
centurv, they actually possessed a far better instrument oi this 
type in the Uinbiir, and this probably explains why the more 
primitive gnnbn and gttnlbrl of the older inhabitants became 
relegated to the folk. 

MM. Dolphin and Gum say that the gonbrX is the larger 
instrument used by the negroes, whilst the gantbn ifl the 
smaller type of the Arabs and Moors* The gnnbrX has a large 
oblong square or boat-shaped sound-chest {(oakhzivia) of wood, 
the face (irajh) of which, known to ns as the “ belly ib covered 

I H»*t, op- oil,, p, 3fl2, KiwJiffi ia liwtainly ** fid ™ Yiqut id. 

(fee his Mu 1 jam al t*i!il6n. iv, 307 [where, huwever. it ia said to t» the name 

trf & Berber tribe]. * H1 _ 

• Christ jnnowitsnh. historian* dt (a oraim (13B3). p. 31, 

The sutefflent has teen repeated by Jinannot in I*rign*o» Ency***!* 

dr In mtunjue. t, 3930. , . 

x DiJphinot (him, op. oil,, J>P- 00-1. KoilanOt, op.wt.. wonl.1oda lb 
distini'! i<jll reciooub i*. the J-niri in the Midi especially in th» feOdin, 
and the TOuifr*in the north. Ifc-iben only wnt«s gtnbti and attaches this 
nams to the smaller instrument. See his Irtn»U'di°n W Ike Ant* of Monaco 
{1891), and his UtW work The Jfrws (1603). 
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with skin, lienee the face is often called thejYJ&i. At the lower 
end of the face there is a sound hole about 4 cm, in diameter, 
X1lj& skin is fastened to the sound-chest either by glue, nails 
or by leathern thorps which are threaded to the edge and bred 
around the buck. The neck {yad = “ hand ", or ‘tmy = 
“ neck ”) is cylindrical and has no finger-board. In the more 
primitive types the upper extremity of the neck is quite plain, 
save perhaps for the addition of a metal ferrule. In better 
types, however, a scroll or ornamental head called the tprmuda 
is added. This is generally bent backward . 1 Perhaps the 
distinctive feature of the gitnbrl type is the comprehensive 
use to which the neck is put. Besides serving &s a nock proper, 
is passes into the sound-chest, being so close to the belly us to 
actually raise it-, where it might be termed the boss-bur, and 
reaches ns far as the sound-link. Its end, which "hows itself 
at this sound-hole, is fashioned like a fork with two or three 
prongs, and serves the purpose of tail-pins to which the strings 
are fastened. This fork is culled the mas fora. 

The strings (mrfar, sing, wat<») are generally three in number, 
although occasionally four or two are used. They are made of 
gut (sometimes horsehair) and are tied by a loop at the fork 
(nuutara), from whence they pass over a high bridge 
fomar) * up the neck where they are fastened at various 
pbces by means of tuning-rings of leather, as there are no 
timing-pegs. These places {mawoeft*. sing, tmudi') !ire 
determined by tic accordolnra. the tuning-rings having 
tubs attach ed which enable the performer to shift these rings 
when tuning. The instrument given by float in 1737 bad the 


following accordatura 


which probably 


sounded an octave lower.’ It is usually played with the 


‘ In the dtoign in Hast, ta h. r*ri. ifa a TJwt fe Wfc™mL 
in tbf na mo tN^is g[ven to the r f . , ■ , 

■ For other -1™ of , w B „, Kammct, op. dt,. p, v. 3330. 
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thumb anti fingers anti not with a plectrum, the music 
bring of the simplest character , 1 
A particular point of interest about the gmihri is the custom 
of decorating the instrument. Usually of plain and somewhat 
primitive structure in itself, the nack and sound-chest are 
generally adorned, shells and metal ornaments are often 
attached to the latter, whilst the former is furnished with a 
curious assortment of shells, teeth, bells, coins, chains, tassels, 
ribbons, etc., dangling from it. Many of these adornments are 
looked upon by their owners as charms, aud the cowrie shell 
especially brings “ good luck " to women. J The tpinbrl is 
rather a cumbersome instrument to handle., and for that 
reason it is usually supported by means of a strap or cord 
which passes round the neck of the player. 

Xo negro fete would he considered complete without the 
gunbn. Whether it be the popular 11 mmry-inakmg ” or the 
Jmdra (seance) of the faqirs {fuqara% the gunbri will be found, 
striving to make its Few notes heard above the din of the Large 
metal castugnets {qaraqtb) and the noisy drum {tabl, dardaba) 
which maintain the rhythm . 3 When there la no drum, which 
is frequently the case away from the/efca, the gmbn player 
improvises his own rhythmic accompaniment by bearing the 
skin of the^TMwfrn with his hand. 

The gumbri, which is the instrument preferred by the 
Arabs and Moors, has a much smaller sound-chcst r with a 
relatively longer neck, and is actually a primitive type of 
tunbur. Where in the gutihn the sound-chest is cither boat¬ 
shaped or oblong-square, and made of wood, in the gunlhrl 
it is generally pear-shaped, ovoid, or hemispherical, and made 
i Ft>r AGiur typical HLtiRic see j4rrSt«J „T|uJT>CEJiive*, 0, 1^4, and Rouftnrt,- 

S °t Thu law fll dtapUj- IB. iMPrawr, ftl ths rewr d the tu-stem, Jiut «■ ihu 
nrDh^imul uwtdataof U»c clfcyliWo jurats «n i lutniment ridily bilud 
wiik molli^-of-pcArt and abro® wood*, wish eapdiKn “ 

wurk r u> lb* Hidkut negro minfllreS ymm Id r hi" bipgtty &nd 

ifamcHiiMi, rm, 125. and ItalyhiTi et Gain. up. cit., p 
Dardfibct = dabdaba. LyoH r lots. ei U. wrll« iubfafa {cL taxi)* 
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of wood, tortoise-sltll, cocon-nut shell, gourd, and en?n metd. 
It has « skin belly, and the neck passes into the sound-chest 
in the same way os in tie gunbn. 1 The belly jg generally 
pierced by n number of small sound-holes in addition to the 
large sound-hole at the lower extremity. florae of these are 
mere pin-holes, but they are invariably arranged symmetrically 
either singly or in twos, threes, or fours, often ns part of a 
decorative scheme. 

Unlike the gunbrl, however, the head of the gmibri is 
furnished with tuning-pegs, which are cone-shaped, 1 
cylindrical * or flat like those of our violin. 1 These are not 
always fixed in a peg-box (as in Nos. 2 and 6), hut pierce the 
neck diagonally from the front or back. Very rarely is the 
fjunibrt found w ith a “ nut Tn its stead a piece of gut or 
leather is tied round both strings and neck. 

In spite of some of the primitive appurtenances, however, 
some excellently fashioned specimens of the ffutnbn are 
produced, with carefully selected woods which are highly 
polished and finished. Most of them have the scroll and neck 
embellished with incised or fluted rings, sometimes painted 
in colours * Many have the sound-chart carved in arabesque,? 
although painting the belly is more common.' Jn the latter 
practice, the smaller sound-holes ore used to imitate the 
Hispaiio-Moorisli “ rosettes ” (nuunmrdf) that are found in the 
lute, mandoline, and rebec. Flowers, animals, and pious 
inscriptions are the usual subjects that attract the artist’s 
fancy in pigment decora I ion. 

The gwTbri is usually mounted with two strings, although 
three are occasionally found. They are tuned a fifth apart 

‘ I" fP™™™ 8 tbs itecb Maplrtdy (hr^K Ihc iound-cW. 

1 «» ft flr 4 bclnw, 

* Son* Non. I ami 5 be ta w. 

1 Sw Noa, 2 4nd 6 beW. 

* Tin- riiinpJf! given by Cbubmuvwttwh has * “ nut " 

1 See No. ft betav. 

* 419,^1* York. 

* See No, 2 bf]nw. 
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generally. This is the custom of the mini terns of the towns, 
but elsewhere the tuning depends on the needs and the ability 
of the performer. Although the strings are invariably plucked, 
by thumb and fingers, the plectrum has occasional use, 
especially in Morocco, where it still carries the mediaeval 
Andalusian Arabic name oi aailiTa. 1 

In spite of the popularity of the tambourines {hurt,* duff, 
landif, datbftka, gutcieif,* and ta'rija), drums (taW. latnta, 
and r/sp'a), flutes (qatba*paeaq), reed-pipe (s^n6»), s and bag¬ 
pipe (ruX-ra), 4 the ywmbrl has more deeply implanted itself 
into the affections of the folk. To us Westerners this is almost 
inexplicable. What means this dull, hollow, meaningless 
note that results when wc strike a gunibri string in these 
cold climes of ours ? Nothing 1 And wc are amazed indeed 
that it could convey aught else to others. Aet hearken to 
this same junT/iri in an Arab rfaitiwr (village) or Moorish 
qahpa (caff) at 30° N. Lat_, when the “belly” of the 
instrument is taut, and the string is crisp, and then one 
begins to apprehend. Listen to that plaintive voice of the 
singer, that perpetual cadence of the rjun'ibri that haunts it, 
anil that equally persistent, yet seemingly alien rhythmical 
sequence of the tambourine, and you may enter the spiritual 
world of these Semites and feel the delights that this music 
brings to them. If not, you will at least understand that to 
them thi 3 poor “ bladder and string ” as the ffitttlbri has been 
railed, with its instrumental congener, can bring an ineflable 
joy, at once a soothing peace and delirious frenzy, even though 
it leaves yon unmoved. 

The specimens of these instruments which are given here* 

I Sep Seybold* Cb**orfai» Latino Jrokifaai (eleventh century) smb 
*• Plectrum €1. JirAitu A/aroroine#, irtii, JBJJ. where it u written tat‘a. 

> Called Mr in Algeria. 

a Cillfld in Averin. 

4 TIb MflphriW TocaliMiiflii of gwffflw- 

1 Alsu calJini Mill fiklla. 

4 Bftfl UCTi pr wtLi E3 zutfrtt , ftiirj Lyoji (A Natmt Li 1 * □/ Tfttsefo »* A 
p. ^34) ti as ntkkfA, Qi. VlUoteau de VEtJVP** ** at U7tt )- Thl fp 

(L i 3 written 
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with are selected from my own from 

Morocco, Algeria, and Tunisia, a <junhn from the Western 
Sudan, and a catnbreh from Senegambia. I have nhn indicated 
where similar or other specimens are to be found in public 
collections , 1 

DESCRIPTION OF THE FLATE 

No, l r Cmuhnh from ErMtHdwpad nuund^h^t at roughly 

£nijh^i wood, Cylindrical neck of com ornamented with incised Vandyke 
pat^rn. iutd the i nd mn&Wlbtod by u mntfll ring- Skin belly ffuieuod lo ihe 
sound-cheat by mean* of neatly plaited leathern thongi which nr* fftrefohttl 
icraa tbft book, Two strings of bOnM-halr mo attached fotho fork 
aarl, passing over & b%h bridge, an? fastened. uat lu tmd flg-pegs. but to 
tuning-rinoru with l<*be r which aw ikd round th* nock. 

em. 

Total length „ . . gg 

Length of ArmnrJ-cknse 
Width nf Bound-dwt, + 7^5 

Depth of flonnd-ehcat * 0-5 

See Nao York. Nba. 475 and 475. This appniineo. whjiih L» a tirwykl 
<leHCeAdaM of the Ancient Kgyptum w>r, iff fraud tmong thu mcr* primitive 
negro and negroid peoples. Sw AnJccrmann. Die o/nViunVArn 

In the taniifflA Attd kn not imfrrqunnl 1 v see the. hft«- 

ha? threading the belEy *3 In th* Ancient Egyptian Instrument, 

Xcl 1 t7n n Iran Mora™*.—Oroid sound^hrat of tcrtomlulL 
Cylindrical neck of wood, painted gr«n F wlih floral draignm in black, ye!low 
Atnl red, Skin belly, fatuUMl to th t . Bound-chest with glue, painted dark 
rad r with flora! dflO^Ete in white. bloc, yellow, and light rvd. Eight Jim.ilI 
■cniui-hotofl in the belly. The nock puw through tV pound-cheat ffa- 
liletoly, and tliB lower extremity being pointed, whete j t pufogt, through 
the *Wt, U Hi « * E fid -pin for the brings (missing) to b* nmrted to. 
At the Upper extremity the strings in> fastem-d to two tuning-pen which 
work in a ppg Ajcur. 


cm T 

Total lengt h . * ^ OO 

length of sound-etas E 13 

Width of acnind- r :heit . ]Q 

Depth of pouml-chrat * g. 


New York Catalogue of thr Crcuby Bmt* CUtetin t./ JJu.™! 
IfudnmtnO (How York, 1004^5), SUdrigM . C*tafcjw j fA , ^ 

CW,(ri ™ “/ Instrument* (Michignu, IMS). linuwl* . Cat.tlmve 

rUx-riptiv tt analytiipu a. Jfuaes irufreincnfri d» caMtrWIinn r ,„„j rJr 

-Vvji./k (Canri, I1MJ3-IS12). CoprUfae.^D Du, Mumk.Ki^nrisrhr » -_ 

J« AV>j*hA*,; e * (Copentm^ii, 1011). F*™ = L* _Vir« t A„ 

dt Mufigut, Oatoloyut <kmy. t | ruiton,^ (Fkrt,, 1BH4S, Ss__ 

mentfl (F*rij. 1SS4, \£y® t nnd I0f)3). F ™ 
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SM jVeic York, N«- 400. 4G0 r 40&. and 13i>4. HmawU, Noa. 398 and 
CnpcaA4f0«n» No. &47. 

U - !,, 3 J ffant&ri from Algeraa.-^Ovoid ftraund-chwt of tortoLse-Hhtn. 
Cylindrical n«ko[ wood, ornamented with incised rings. Skin belly fastened 
at th* back with tautiy d rawn Siring. SevenHontf-hnlea, including 1 be o-ne 
at the base. Two airings of put atv attached to the fork, which, passing pw 
« high bridge, ate (wtvmdto two prsp in the nock, (No peg-box.) 

Cm. 

Total length p - , S& 

length of SOUwl-nhfiftt . 20 

Width of icHJliO-dieat T 14-5 

Dtplh of sound-client - o 

No. 4, tfmal&ri from Algeria. — Pear-shaped amind-chwl of wood, roughly 
fmiwhcd. and Inscribed on the baA in black ink— Aa-lj Skin Iwdiy 

fastened with siring and gluf* to tho sound-Af^t. Cylindrical DLck of wood, 
ornamented with ineiBed riiaga and inscribed In black ink on the bnA — 
4^1 iiU rlc, No sound-ho lee other than the one at the haw. 

Two sfrtnga (ndsalng) arc fastened as in No. 3. {Gin? tuning-peg mmsldg-) 

Total length. - - . &3 

Length of sound-cheat , 22’5 

Width of Bonnd-chnsi . 8*5 

Lh'-pt b of &o end -chant .. 5 -5 

No. 5. Gnnihri from Tuniiiim. — Fhar-ahaped aound~chort of polished wood- 
CylindHonl neck of poliahcd -wood ornamonted with incisal rings. Skin 
IwjlLy fastenedtothnwtond-cbiH! t a» in No. 4. Five &ound-ha]m including the 
uum at the bare, Two string (matting) am kitanod na in No. 3. (One tuni rag- 
peg miming') 

cm. 

Total length . .02 

Length of snimr! -cheat . 20 

Width of sound-chest + 11-5 

Depth of sound-ch&at . 9"5 

See Sew York, Nos. 415 (tluve string*}, 410. and 420, all from Egypt, 
and wLlh lho belike painted. /WiV. Nffl. 040 and 040. are also painted. 

No. & h Cutfpjfi from Algeria.— Pearsbaped sonud-choat, lightly wakted* 
of wood. Cylindrical rj*A of wood, the tipper portion of which is delachablo, 
so aa to allow ii ti> tn? mom onravonirnr ly carried. Tllift neck is ornamented 
with intispd and turned riiip-5, which am ooLonred blue, green, and red. 
Skin belly fastened M in No, 4. Two gut- strings are attached W in No. 2. 
Them air- ou aonnd-hdoa other than the one at the b&9€v 

cm. 


Total length * 

. 73 

Length of Round-cheat 

* 31 

Width of suund-Aeat 

* 12 

Depth of Bound-chest 

* a-6 


JBA&- JaNUA&T 1920 * 
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Another portable device » to maker a groove in the tsusk d the neck 
which *tvcb bs a case for ill* fife on,] tad thojatuip. 

See the instrument given in the Cafa/ftjue of Mveieal Intln m ,, t, ,ju 

Pnptrty of il,»ry HeJ^ton (liaocbes n 4 ), % ‘ ^ 

For b gourd aoitad-che.it ate tf ,ir For*, N w , 413, j 32; flmJ ^ 
ificAigoM. No, Ufil. For e Cocoa-nut sonnd-chcsl sov XtiB Tort, Jfn, ttM, 

.** 7, ffimirf from the Sudan,-Oblong U|u .re 

of wood, covered with leather and doth, which are fjtaoed wilt, sunarr- 

. ' , ln a “f 1 ’ TwO I ‘ i>W!! of cowrie ihelJa ornnmeru the tides. Cyiindricai 
heck Of wood, from (he top of which hang silken and loatlte^ tamale 
triokleta, chania, eowrio aheila. andeoma, A atran oaj^ tv,.™ ,u l , 
the foot of (he inal mment «0 that the minstrel can sling the inalrumm ow 

f“ ri “ ^° r - “ n be,I - V ^ tGn «* 10 ^ i-ehee ™ 1^ 

tacka. No Bonnd-bolee Id the cheat other than the one at the W 'throe 
at tinge of gut Bra attached m in No. 1, fhn “ 


Total lengih . . . ag.(s 

length of anund-rheat . 3S-5 

Width of Bound.cheat , jg.j 

Depth of aooml-chest . |; 


See New For*. No. 132C. Iti'Avjan No* 1 
ahaped flouud-cheat are Host, op. cit. 


1*8 and lISO, 


For a lioat. 


Sorts 


Th* gn&n and gunihn are not dealt wifi in the Bncycta- 
7*Hd>a of Islam despite the heading, « Gimbri [See Konbur] 




The Painted Pottery of Susa 


By C, LEONARD WOOL-LEY 

\\7 HEN publishing recently the painted pottery found at 
* * a| H TJbaid 1 I had necessarily to refer to that found |>y 

the French excavators at Susa and other mo Linda in that part 
of Persia- I pointed out that while at sj "Ubuid there were 
two types of painted pottery, the thick and the thin wares, 
which were contemporary and were associated with various 
types of plain and incised ware* rmd while there was a very 
definite difference between these wares and those of Susa 
and Musyan h yet certain analogies and parallels did exist 
both with the thin wares of Susa I and with the thick wares 
of Suaa II, which have alw&VH been regarded asi differing 
from each other very widely in date and in style, and the 
former of which was not associated with any other type 
of pottery. 

The original publication of the Susa und other material in 
the Mimtriws de hi Dzltfjalim m Perse by the actual 
excavators, ol whom 11. dc Morgan was the chief, and by 
M. Pott ter, Says it down as an axiom that Susa I is earlier thin 
Susa JT t and attempts to establish a continuous tradition 
connecting the two* One of the latest writers on the subject, 
Mr. H. Frankfort {Mesopotamia, Syria, and Egypt* a fid ibir 
earliest inter-relation Occasional Papers of tlie Boyal 
Anthropological Institute* Ko. 6), while accepting the 
difference in date, Strongly attacks the French theory of 
continuity, and attributes the tw o wares to two independent 
civilizations. 

The basis of Mr. Frankfr-rt's classification is a very brilliant 
and a very elaborate analysis of stylo ; be finds that Susa I 
illustrates a “young ’’ art, stylizing and essentially abstract; 
Susa II shows an " old " naturalistic and conventional art, 

a Ur Exttvaiwtif, Vol- \ al- l Uhaid - P+iH II Tha Cvmrtciy. pp- LW fL 
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and this implies an absolutely opposite mentality; the 
second style cannot develop from the first, but must have an 
entirely separate origin* 

I cannot help feeling that Mr. Frankfort's definitions of 
style, admirable for an analysis of an art whose material 
history is already known, are too subjective to serve as 
criteria for constructing the history of an art which presents 
itself to us undocumented- There arc certain vases of the 
second style which he signalizes os obviously €f old " p and to 
me they appear as obviously "young**; the intention of 
Ms phraseology is clear enough, but- its extension brings in 
too much of the personal element. But a more serious 
objection to Mr. Frankfort's theory is that by isolating Susa I 
from Susa II, and therefore from everything with which 
Susa II is associated, he is left with nothing but the painted 
vases to represent the pottery of the first periods and ls driven 
to the supposition that pottery making was then but a new 
invention, and even to the doubt whether pottery for ordinary 
use existed ftt a!) j jt was this conclusion that drew from me 
the reply {at Ulmitl, p, 161} that “ if no plain pottery was 
found associated with the pointed, I should search for any 
explanation—even an oversight on the excavators' part— 
rather than regard this as an argument to such an improbable 
conclusion In the volume from which I have quoted, the 
points which I wished to make did not necessitate a further 
inquiry into the Susa case ; but here I might put forward 
certain facts which have escaped both sides in the dispute* 

Both sides, as I have said, are in agreement on one point, 
that Susa I and Susa II belong to very different periods in 
time, This is precisely the point on which I lecl doubtful. 

The orthodox view rests on evidence of two sorts, external 
and internal p on stratification and on the character of the 
warc±c The archaeological evidence, so far as we have it— 
and Mr. Frankfort with justice deplore that the excavators 
have in this respect been only too chary of detail -shows 
conclusively that Susa I was always found below Susa II 
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and separated from it by a thick Stratum of clean sod ; the 
pottery of Susa 1 is homogeneous am:l differs from that of 
Sub* II in part®- in technique, in firing, in form, and in 

decoration. . 

The pottery of Susa I is very thin, very lightly fired, 

fragile, and porous; unlike the hard thin wares of Musyau 
and at ‘Cbaid. it could never have served any practical 

household purpose. , , 

Its decoration, as Mr. Frankfort has shown, is largely 
skeuomorphic, derived from prototypes of leather or 
basket-work. 

It is found in graves, and was obviously made expressly 
for graves, being useless for anything in life. 

In this imitative decoration M. bottler sees a schematic 

and conventional art betraying either incapacity or decadence, 
Mr Frankfort all the characteristics of nn abstract sty le at 
the height of its development " and proof of an early stage m 
the history of the potter’s art. There is another possibility 
which might almost reconcile both views, namely, that m 
pottery specially made for graves a religious conservatism 
preserved the forms and decoration of a primitive age long 
after such had passed out of living use, and that convention 
had crystalliRedi occ&aionri kp&rv* into slackness, the 
» masterful dra" of youth. There is support- for this in the 
character of the pottery itself. Did the graves of Susa really 
represent the output al a young craft, wc should expect to 
find all kinds of experiments both in form and in applied 
ornament: actually the shapes of the vases (of which there 
arc hundreds) are only lour, and not only are the dworativr 
motives very few, but the scheme of decoration is inseparable 
from the shape of the pot, so that the ornament characteristic 
of an open bowl is never found on a straight-sided tumbler 
or on a jar. This means tradition of a very hard and fast 
kind. The fact that all the vessels are either made on the 
toumd* or regularly wheel-made proves that pottery’ making 
had long been practiced i « * intentkd loT 
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a necessarily primitive skeuomorpluc decoration is still used 
and its varieties are rigidly confined to the ahapeH appropriate 
to [JieiEL, that menna tradition baaed on religions conservatism.. 

Tho pottery of Susa [I is thick, reasonably well fired, and 
eminently useful. Its shapes arc real ceramic shapes ; in 
decoration all skouomorphie tradition has disappeared and the 
motives, where not- geometric, are naturalistic in style, but the 
general scheme of decoration is eminently suited to the form 
of the individual vase and la calculated to bring out its 
architectural values. The potter of Susa II is not performing 
a religious rite ; himself the product of evolution, perhaps a 
rather decadent product, working, with a free hand, to catch 
a market in which bis wares were no longer too highly prized, 
he may sink to the stereotyped and the slovenly or he mav at 
times give play to his imagination and produce something 
new and individual, but ho is always sufficiently an artist 
to observe the essential congruity of form and pattern no Jess 
scrupulously than did the maker of the tali " leather-jack " 
goblets of Susa I. 

Widely different us is the effect produced at first sight by 
the two classes of pottery, X believe that this is deceptive, 
and that, if one bears in mind the very different piirpo** for 
which they were undoubtedly made, the very different 
tradition* which those purposes necessarily impose, and the 
intimate and exclusive relation between shape and decoration 
which inspires both classes alike, then one will find that the 
internal evidence has been unduly forced, and that this 
apparent dissimilarity does not suffice to prove anv great 
difference of date, certainly not an independence of origin 
Equally the arguments I have put forward, while they 
invalidate the orthodox conclusion, do not suffice to prove 
it wrong, still less to establish any other thesis ; they simply 
clear tho ground of prejudice. 

Next for the "external” evidence, which both the 
excavators and Mr. Frankfort have assumed to be conclusive 
Tina is summarized in the Coupe ikteritpu, published by 
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31. de Morgan in the 13th volume of the Memoirs here repro¬ 
duced as Fig. I, and by hie description of the strata from the 
banc upwards, as follows : 

1. A la base, lea col lines nnturellea. 

2 r Lcs vestiges de la premiere ville + avec son mur d f enceinte 
et aa necropole esterieure, 

3, tine epai sseur de o a 8 metres de terre j a nne tr£s compact, 
dans bquelle on rencontre des cachets archalques, des frag- 


PtTujdfl Ail 1 . 1:1 Eta- H 


Hjujqne dTinHnnctmli. 

| Vasei -jg U. U „ J J R piftak'-} 

I'ftdiirr dr Nadhlrn SlQ. 
<VW (feint* U B pitied 

} tlswrii* ArrbsJqTlif- 

1 Vasts ptibLta r l 1 " pUldt) 
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NLnau drt tins witcr* 
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Plfl. 1-—Ctwpe tlb^on^W dfifi rmm*B de L'Aero polo a Su*r. 

! Ete produced from en JVw. Tome iiii, p. 


23, 


Fam P I9l«- By kind permission of ~SL Emcwl Lermx. \ 

meats de vases points de mo ins en menus nombreiiiix au fur 
et a meame qu'on s’eleve, vases et amulettes d’alhitre, 

4, Unu zone quo j attribue i I^poque de Saram-Sm* 
contenant La cemmiqiie dite de Ja seconds p&riode, , + . 
apparition des cylindres-oaohots et de hi cfetmique incisce. 

5 r Fartie supreme de eefcte zone : cfoumique peinfce de 
meme nature tres developp^e . . . fcextea* inscriptions. 
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6- fipoque tie ITammourubi, Heme art, mais dispnrition 
dea rases peints de la aeeondc period e. 

It is true that the material lor forming an independent 
judgment is here reduced to a minimum by the suppression 
ol a vast amount of detailed evidence observed in the course 
of the work ; hut surh detail might well at the moment (and 
later by one not acquainted with the a [to) have been accorded 
undue weight; by the time the work was over a very largo 
area had been excavated, and we must assume that M_ de- 
Morgan’s section, however schematized, does take all detail 
into account and give a fair picture of the combined results. 
A few further remarks occur in the text: " dans la partie 
examinee jusqu’o ee jour du Vme niveau nous voyons uu 
centre les vestiges d’one bonrgade, stutour une mnraiJle 
d'enceinte ct, en dehors de oette enceinte, lea sepultures ” ; 
the graves are not found all round the walls, but in groups 
at certain points, perhaps near the gates : inside the rampart 
the primitive habitations are marked by alternate layers of 

. ashes and rubbish, containing fragments of painted pottery_ 

no complete vases were found here ; unfortunately wo are 
told very little about the character of these fragments. 

The area excavated was large (750 square metres, including 
the cemetery), and to judge from the comments of the different 
excavators, the phenomena were, as is to be expected not 
uniform over the whole of it. M, de Morgan summaries as 
above, “ a thickness of from 5 to 8 metres of compact yellow 
earth, in which occur archaic seals, fragments of painted 
pottery, growing Jess and less numerous as one gets higher, 
alabaster vases and amulets ” the description covering the 
whole depth from the primitive settlement to the Narnm Sin 
level: Separated from the cemetery level by a zone 7 to 

H metres thick m which nothing occurs except, numerous 
hand-made vessels of rough clav T the Elamite civilization 
suddenly reappears ” (P^ard, j n Antiques la Smiaac, 
? L 12); with this de Mecquenem agrees, “ In any case we can 
prove a gap of civilization on the acropolis tell, since above 
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the painted pottery and up to the second level we find nothing 
but coarse pottery, often hand-binde, and undecorated/* 
In the centre of the tell AI. de Alecqucncm found anarfficial 
platform of crude bricks and compressed earth, M. Jequier, 
in the small area excavated by him, remarked " a layer one 
or two metres thick which includes no house remains and 
contains virtually no objects r \ ’which ho attributed to 
Levelling. 1 Allowing for inequalities in the underlying stratum 
of the primitive town, it is clear none the less that the dotted 
horizontal line which in M, de Morgan's coupe defines the 
transition from the Fifth Level to the zone of Karam-SiHj is 
very much of a generalization ; actually the "levelling 1 " 
inside the wall was piecemeal* and its surface very irregular* 
different platforms having been contrived to take different 
buildings; but that does not prevent the whole being roughly 
contemporary. 

The thickness ol the deposit of ashes and rubbish 
representing the early settlement is not given, but from a dead 
reckoning of the strata (five to eight metres of yellow earth* 
etc.., between it and the zone attributed to Xaram-Sin) it 
cannot have been very great; part at any rate of the yellow 
earth layer must lie below the existing top of the wall, w hich 
is shown as standing three metres high. 

The factors therefore are, the wall stump, graves outside 
it, scattered throughout the three metre depth of the layer 
defined in the coupe, and ending flush with the wall remains, 
and inside the wall u mass composed of (a) house ruins and 
(6) above these, mixed soil in which no house remains were 
fo und, the 1,1 yellow earth ,] of AL de Morgan ; these form a 

1 Mr, Frankfort objects to this cipJnhnSiun (Ills oonuaant th*t “ a 
trailing which products one- ur two metres of practically cIem sell ia Jnwsl- 
unmnuiJ 11 is miiiikin ; that ia Just wbitD the dHtnotkyi of mud brark 
wall* doea; and tbs objection If Yftliti at all would teU equally against Ilia 
own tJuHiFY] and EmpjXMO* that I ha dean siral nra 14 du* L to l bn desert inn of 
11 ld aito and t }u~ c;raJna] dccav uf it 3 hoosHb oftur a jocund period of 
occupation marked by n?d pottery and atump Beale brought in by fitrangKTs 
from the north- 
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single stratum between the virgin mil and the Xnram-Sin 
zone in which the Susa XI pottery appears. It was assn Died 
by the excavators and accepted without question by other 
writers that the contents of tins stratum were necessarily 
of the same date. If anything is archewlogically certain, it 
is that they are not. 

Houses are built on the level of the ground (I am speaking 
of course of primitive houses, where foundations are shallow 
at best), and graves are dug down into it. Identity of level 
is in itself enough to disprove identity of date. In the present 
case the archaic settlement was set on the natural soil, and 
though the hillocks of this have in the schematized section 
been reduced to a straight lino, we can safely aaaumo that the 
ground level on the two sides of the town wall was the same, 
i,c. that shown by the coupe. Had the earliest graves been 
contemporary with the earliest settlement, they would have 
boon below the base hue i actually all are above it. The 
interments can only have taken place when against the outer 
face of the wall there had accumulated a depth of soil sufficient 
to Contain, them, II this accumulation was due to the throw ing 
out of rubbish from the town over the wall, it does not date 
from the tune of the primitive settlement. The early houses 
were almost certainly mode of plain mud or wattle and daub ; 
the " alternate layers of ashes and rubbish represent, the 
scries of such constructions, each put up over tho ruins of its 
predecessor; both types of constnietjon are short-lived, 
and the amount of debris produced in situ by tho collapse of 
a bunding of the sort is considerably greater than would be 
the sum of the refuse carried out from it and thrown away 
during the period of its occupation* 4 . In other words, the 
ground level inside the wall would tend to rise much faster 
than that outside it, and by the time there was a deposit of 
two or three metres against the outer wall face, the house 
sites inside would"have been probably five metres up above 
the natural soil. Actually the house remains form, ao far as 
the evidence goes, a very thin deposit, whereas the graves 
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conus up Hush with the top of the wall and, since there must 
have been earth above the highest of them, even if they worn 
not dug particularly dcop T the deposit at the end of the 
cemetery period wm at least four metres high. 

If the above estimate of the relative rise of levels inside 
and outside the wall be thought wrong, and my interpretation 
of the evidence ns showing the stratum of house rubbish to 
have been a thin one be held mistaken, if, in other words* It 
be maintained that at the end of the primitive period the wall 
footings might have been earthed up equally on both sides, 
with on the outside four metres of accumulated rubbish 
containing the graves and on the Inside house ruins of the 
same depth or even [ess, I must answer that this is, arehajo- 
logically speaking, equally impossible, for how, in that case, 
does the wall come to he destroyed down to its present level l 
Protected on both sides, it eouki not have been destroyed by 
any natural process of weathering, not, that is n while the 
deposit outside retains a horizontal surface Hush with the 
wall top for a distance of not. less than seven and a half metres 
from the wall face. Figure 2 will make this point dear; assuming 
an equal depth of deposit on both sides, the dotted line 
A ... A shows the first results of destruction or desertion 
of the site, the second dotted line B . . . B the results of 
prolonged denudation by natural causes. Neither line bears 
the least relation to what the excavators found and recorded * 
Again, assuming the equal depth of deposit, the destruction of 
the wall was not duo to artificial levelling, for no one wishing 
to make a level urea lor new building would remove a metre 
or more of good solid stuff over a space 750 metres square ; 
levelling in an ancient oriental town was always done by 
pulling down the upper parts of standing walls and using the 
material m obtained to III up the hollows between them; 
then freah material might lie brought in to cover up the whole ; 
the result is to mm the level, not to lower it. However we 
may interpret the evidence in detail, the outstanding facts 
revealed by the excavations are irreconcilable with any theory* 
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that the made soil of the cemetery was contemporary with 
the house remains of the lowest strata inside the watL The 
graves therefore must be Liter than the primitive settlement. 
This being ho. do the facts take us any further ? 

The wall was reduced to its present height before them 
was much deposit against its outer face; by the time the 
uppermost graves were dug, they being (lush with the wall 
top, the deposit must have been higher than the wall is now; 



L 


Fio. 2. 

on the other hand, the graves are found only outside the wall, 
not inside it, and so the wall must have existed su Hkiently 
to demarcate the cemetery area. Inside the wall, dividing 
the early house strata from the Xarnm-Sin zone, them is a 
layer of more or less barren soil which M. Jcquier rightly 
diagnosed as due to artificial levelling ; it is not uniform but 
varies in height from 5 to 8 metres above the (irregular) 
bnsc line; the upper part of it contains fewer objects than 
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the lower; this strutificatlon appear? to go only so far as the 
inner face of the wnll ( but the remains of the Namm-8in 
and Hammurabi periods apparently extend beyond it, as 
no limit to these is shown on the coupe. 

It aeems to cue impossible to dissociate the destruction of 
the wall from the filling in of the town area behind it ; the 
lower part of the filling would result from the demolition of 
houses, the upper part from the razing of the wall; the 
stump of the old wall would be left to serve as the rctainiog- 
wall of the new terrace or terraces; possibly it served also 
as the foundation for a new {and less massive) town wall 
which has now disappeared. During the process of demolition 
a great deal of debris would necessarily collect against the 
outside of the wall also; possibly levelling was done on this 
side too, and the raising of the outer level was not merely 
accidental ; later more rubbish was thrown here, and by tbe 
time of the latest interments the extramural level had risen 
to a height of some four, or perhaps five, metres, and was 
virtually flush with the Numin-Sin zone. By this time the 
old wall stump had been buried out of sight, but its function 
as demarcating the cemetery area had been taken over by 
the walla of the houses on the terraces. 

I think it is demonstrably the case that the graves, at any 
rate the higher graves, are later than anything which Lies 
behind and not higher than the surviving stump of the town 
wall, later therefore than the primitive town and the deposit 
of yellow earth. Ia this yellow earth and within the J< Vme 
niveau” o£ the coupe come the seals and red pottery which 
Mr. Frankfort attribute* to Northern influence (or immigra¬ 
tion) at the close of the 11 Susa I period ”, and thus them must 
disappear the “ intermediate stratum ” 1 with which he 

1 M. Jtiqulnr too is struck by the rJtihrawM between tbe contents of thi-i 
stratum and those of the gf*TO* S 14 Ici notlfl Rommra cli pvwwn d'una 
civilization tom* difluRmle ; the dLET^rence may be dim to thn rrd pottery 
beinff t^rLLpr (instead of Laior) thAH the paints I mra of the gnv* a, but the 
tvAl point is lb At ono cflimot deduce the character of hnnwhold Utensil* 
tmm the dummy pottery made for the rW iymniiiig to A traditional 
formula. 
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fortifies his theory of a different mciiil origin for “ Stua II 
If wo are justified in correlating the formation of the extra¬ 
mural deposit and the destruction of the old town wall with 
the internal levelling which ushers in the painted pottery 
called “ Susa II ”, then it seems that the graves should be 
considered contemporary with the new settlement and the 
thin pottery of the graves contemporary with the thick 
painted pots and the incised wmes of the Xaram-Sin rone. 

It will be objected that I have left oat of consideration the 
definite statement of the excavators that in the house ruins 
of the primitive settlement there occurred numerous fragments 
of " Susa I pottery. It is a pity that we are not told more 
about these fragments, hut we cannot do other than accept 
the report as given. It does not invalidate my contention. 
The house remains, forming a thin stratum, do not represent 
any very prolonged period, and they are immediately'succeeded 
by the levelling which I attribute to the users of tho thin 
tomb pottery of “ Hufiu I ” ; the difference in date need be 
very small, and there is certainly no reason to assume that 
implies a difference in civilization. The real stumbling-block 
caused by this pottery is this—why should house ruins contain 
numerous fragments of vessels which by common consent 
can only have been made for graves and were useless for 
practical purposes ? Personally I prefer to think that they 
did not, and in so thinking J uni costing no slur on the 
excavators. They describe the fragments simply as “ Susa I 
how at Uusvan and the neighbouring tells they found painted 
pottery in house ruins which also they describe as M Susa I ”, 
but, as Mr. Frankfort’ has pointed out, this ware is distinct 
from the grave pottery of Susa and is definitely utilitarian, 
“ household earthenware.” By the French excavators the 
term *’ Susa I ’’ is thus given, os it should be given, a wider 
extension than the funerary ware of the period, and they 
gave it this extension, perhaps unconsciously, when they 
applied the term to the fragments from the earlv town. All 
that the field evidence, as we have it, shows, is that in the 
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j.ire-Nsu’am-Sm period a painted pottery was in use which 
was eiosdy related, to that of the immediately succeeding 
Xarnm-Sin period, This. I think, was to be expected. 

The suggestiuu that " Uim I and busa II are really 
contemporary receives a degree of support from discoveries 
at other sites. M, Pettier states that in the Musyim mounds 
** t ]j e pottery of the first style and that of the second are found 
mixed together in the remains of the houses ' ; the actual 
excavators distinguished these Louse fragments into two 
classes, thick and thin, of which they identify the former 
with Susa I and regard the second us a decadent derivative 
from it Much plain pottery was found with the painted wares. 
Further, in graves, another type of painted pottery occurred, 
Mr. Frankfort- has established the fact that none of these 
wares are identical with those discovered at Susa : the tbiu 
pottery resembles “ Susa I ” and belongs to the same class, 
but is a later development; the thick pottery (which M. Pettier 
calls " Susa II M ) is contemporary with the thin, together 
with which it is found, and the grave pottery, though it 
approaches to Susa II, cannot be identified with it. To soma 
extent the differences may be due to local styles, hut it its more 
probable that they are due to the Muflynn materia! being Later 
iq date than the Susa grave vessels. 1 

It is worth noting that as scon as we get, at Musyan, warea 
which diverge slightly from the established Susa types, the 
authorities cannot agree to which of the Susa “ periods 
they ought to be assigned ; this rather weakens the argument 
that the differences between Susa 1 and Susa 11 nre such as tu 
necessitate a long lapse of time and even an independence of 
origin. But the important point is that here thick and. thin 
wares are proved to be cODtoiuponiiy and have features m 
common both with the thick and with the thin wares of Susa, 


i To ®c it appre» unqucsl ionably Inter. Th* laler Sato of Uajjao 
m i e hi account for tte really different foam™ of the .-dtc, nt£dj. fl-t W 
tb..'graves tic traditional ilu-uemorplno pottery has been abandoned and 
Wh iiud Ldftead of it fargio pdlychTomB j*ra. 
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At al Ubaid we found thick and thin painted wares. 

I have pointed out elsewhere, they nre by q q means to 
identified with the Susa typ^ fort thr'v have enough 
common both with the thick and with the thin wares of Susa 
to make some kind of connexion certain, and since the two 
classes at al ‘Ubaid are Strictly contemporary that connexion 
Wtmid mcoiiceiviible if the Susa classes belonged to very 
different dates or to different civilizations. 1t was this difficulty 
which started me on the present line of investigation. 

What, then, is the result of it ? 

That the Susa graves are later than the primitive settlement 
is. on arehseological grounds, indisputable. Their connexion 
with the ‘ Wtt-Sin ft zone is a very probable hypothesis. 
This late dating of the grave pottery does not mean that 
painted wares were only introduced about 3000 b.c ; on the 
contrary, the argument that the forms and design of the 
grave vessels represent a survival implies a previous history 
but the only material surviving from the earlier perind would 

' ~ £ragmeate house mins, w hich we should expect 

to resemble the grave wares rather than “ Susa II ” f ur ^e 

vieiy' reason that they would come closer in time to the 
originals from which “Susa I” tradition derives: the fact 
t at t ty toiikl be described by the excavators as “ Susa I ” 
f thu “ no stumbling-block at all. But this is not equivalent 
to saving that the grave style (Susa I) is the original of the 
house style (W If) ; it is more probable that painted pottery 

was in domestic use before any was employed for graves f or 
he same conservative spirit which preserved for the dead 
the painted clay copies of leather vessels would have con¬ 
tinued to pot real leather vaasek in the graves long after 
pottery had replaced clay for living use : the skeuomorphic 
vases represent the application of a ^ 

turning and painting of chy~ to a demand which hterellr 
interpreted had grown out-of-date end irksome. It is only 
wUhin strict hunts that we can argue back from the grave 
vases to an earlier phase of the paintel pottery ** a XJe - 


^ 1-3 
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of that wo should got a truer idea from the household wares ; 
this is why M. Pettier, who recognized the close relation 
between " Suaa I rT and 11 Susa. II J \ kid himself open to 
ilr. Frankfort's criticism when he tried to establish a direct 
line of succession between them. 

The connexion, and the differences, between the Susa 
material as a whole and that of southern Sumer has been 
discussed in at * Ubaid and referred to above. On technical 
grounds we should suppose the Sumerian to be the earlier of 
the two p because while the bulk of the Sumerian pottery is 
hand made and only some examples betray the use of the 
iournt'de, the Susa pottery [both Susa I and Susa II) is made 
either on the tmirnrtte or on the fully developed potter's wheel. 
This technical point does not in itself constitute proof, but in 
this case it is supported by actual dating. At Ur the painted 
pottery had entirely disappeared by 3500 e.c,; in the graves 
of that period no trace of it is found and even the soil iu which 
the graves are dug produced scarcely a sherd of it: in Persia 
Susa II admittedly, and Susa I also, if the reasoning given 
above be correct, conies as low as 3000 b.c. Further north in 
Sumcria wo have the painted wares of Jamdat Nasr, which 
are c|uite distinct from those of the south, and judging from 
the tablets found with them come in time between the painted 
pottery of al TTbaid and the 350*1 b.c, graves of Ur, Jamdat 
Sszt has little in common with 8i]sa p but does connect with 
Miisyan, which Mr. Frankfort rightly considers to be later than 
Suaii [1,0,, in his argument, than Susa II) : Jamdat Nasr 
therefore stands in much the same relation to a I b ULaid as 
does Musyan to Susa, hut in each case the Sumerian wares 
are earlier than the Persian. We seem to have in the two 
countries a parallel Jevdapmnttt p deriving from, a common 
source, but achieved far more rapidly in burner : in each the 
transition from the earlier to the later style (i.e. from Susa 
to Mnsyau and from al ‘Ubaid to Jamdat Xasr) may well 
be duo to influences from the north. In 8timer painted 
pottery dies out very early, la Ask Minor it survives until the 
JR.CS, J4STAKT 1926 . 4 
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Greek period. In Susa it lasts until Namm-Sin at least, li nd 
work on Persian Bites further north would pro ha lily show that 
the tradition continued much later there. 

Everybody, I think, has felt that as a time series Susa I- 
Susa II-Musyan. is not satisfactory ; hence the divergence 
of views between M. Patriot and Mr, Frankfort. With Susa I 
and Suba II reduced to two aspects of one phase of civilization 
the site is brought into harmony with others, the process of 
development becomes reasonable, and the archeological facts 
receive their only possible interpretation. 
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hat II a runes Skctld erne Arbeit u Sur la lefctro en 
langue Mitenni YeroffelitUcht* 

Ich bekemiG. da as- hdi kem Beiiftr&ua fiihle, daranf zn 
skiitworten* denii was Skoeld sehiieb, knm mu schmben, 
wer tier Frage der Entzifienmg uidiekanntex Spradken eehr 
feme &fceht, d.h. also* wer uber meiae Mitanb-Studieii kein 
Drtoil haben kann. Abet m Xutze and Froimnm der Attdeten* 
geradc dr-rer. die sich dariiber kein Detail aimmssen, Lind die 
doth aus den Aeussemngon wcheinbur oder wirklicli Urteita- 
bercchtlgter gich ttllmlblin h solbsfc pin Urtetl erfiikleti wo]]en r 
halfro jell ea dock file meim Ptiicht £ti anfovurtan. Es sol! 
mGglicksfce Ktarhcit gewomum werden, dstnit die Sadie 
gefordert werde. 

So sei denn. alien dene n r die EntzifForuiigeji praktisch fern 
atehrn, ausdrucklkh gesugt, das;- es mttirlich ganz anmnglicli 
jatj eine ganzlich unbekaimta Spruche am einem, wenn 
auuli kngen, so dock aid grtiasere Stricken stark beschiidigteii 
Eriefe anf eineu Ahhieb mit dem Anspruche auf voU- 
komnietie ’Richtigkeit m efttalfieriL E* kann also liitr ale 
Unwissenheit gewertet westtk-n, worm Skochl gluubt* von mir 
yoniussetzan zu. ionnen, daas ich den Ansprach erbeben wolle, 
den Mitanibrief eiiiwandlrei ubersetzt zu Labeii, vm es bitch 
dodi rmr damin handda kann, dureb Staten Tropfen den 
Stein zn bblilen, Jeder besmnene FoT&rher muaa sidi dariibpr 
kliLT 9ein B dnas sicli beim Mitaiubricfe die Fntaiflermig dt* 

Aklradist'iicn wiedexholen musa. Das iat bo eelbstv^rstkndlich, 
das5 kein Einparbeiteter votn EntaiEerer verlanggn wird t 
ditss er es noch besondera ausspreche. 

Femer ist meine Arbeit nicht mir 15 Jalire alt gewc.sen. 
u Ib Skoeld sekrieb, sondem in diese 15 Jafire fuDen die neue n 
Einsiehten in die Saehkge dnrdi den Fund von Boghazkdi. 
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Was also haute durnh diesim Fund Ucmiuugut tier Forschuug 
1st, werde ieh doch wold eben&n gut wissen wle Skoeld—- 
vielk'ieht auch Leaser—auch ivenn ieh dnriiber nicht 
getichrifibeu ha be, let hflbe auch lft)S sdil wohl gevviuist, 
dtkss wir ein mesopotamisches geschriebenes & auch ala s 
loaon konnea, 1 Skoeld scheint ubor nicht erwogen zu ha lien, 
dass tujiu aueh arisches a doch imr dutch die s-Zeichan 
schreiben kemnte, and dass imnisch ein dm doch ZU duS 
werdert musste ; wenn man also, wle da mala flblich, die 
aristh klingenden Namen von El-Aiminu ala iranisch 
auffosste, danti durfte man eben nicht dux lescm Die 
Eiitacbeidung war damaU unmflgiich, und sie ist ea 
aueh lieute noch, Weil ebon die S-Zeichon aurh i-Laiite 
ausdriicken kin men, Durum war ea fur jeden Ko Use hri Filer 
Helbstverstandlicb, dass ieh diose Frugen ebcuso bei Seite 
ijissen mussto, wie Jenson und M e a s e r s e h m i il t, 
die ebenBO genau vmssten, dan die s-Zeichon aueh a 
auadrikketi konnten. Heute ksen wir ** Duiratta ”, obwohl 
anuh Dusratta moglirh ware, nbex wir wisaen aueh, neit 
G. H usings bahnbrechciideni Vorgehen, 2 dssa .lie fmg- 
lichen Namen indlsch aind, Und dumit stellt siclt auch 
die Fragc ganz anders, welchsr a-Laut in ** Sutarna " gemeint 
sei—es koirnle ja auch ein " palatajaa ” g sain, und da die 
agypfciaehe Sehrift fur dieses kein Zeichen zur Verfugung 
batte, so whuidet ilire Antoritat Bfeerfiaupt aus. Und ob in 
deal Jfamen daa indisehe au stacks, ist wiederum sehr fcaglich, 
leitdam die Form Stitstuts aufgetaueht iat: dm jiiid 
konnte auch eine palkrtigo Form fflj akrfc. meiuen. 

was woit wahrsebeinlicher ist: ein indwrher Name 
" Srutslumna ” wiire begreiflieh gonug, ahar was soil dean 
“ Su-tatarrui ” sein i 

Oder nohmen wir den Namen, den gem do ieh zuerst 

* Un S n *'i, Ufu alimiea VfJUosnrandrtm.eca Vordamrif™ 

(10S3J. S. 1], Alim, L E 

' Q * Hisitig, Du! Iflifcr Van Hc^hnkfli, in dur Bagdodn da 
Cmrtnuv.PfiftuhriCt [Ft*** UflpiuLycriK! urr.J Krxitaet. FJl[ r 
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“ Sduhipfl ” gegcnfiber dem “ Gi du-hi-pn 71 aller memer 
Yorgangar uiiLschrribc, wlhrend Skodd Gi-ln-hipa sckreibt 
trot* dem agyptischen Kjigjp, das or nack W. M. M fill em 
hewte fiberholtor Schrdbung widergifet* Hier werde irh 
beTehrt, (lasa das agypti sclie ** g -Zeirben etwas wit eiu 
4 * gh wiriergebe, als ob das von Skodd neueetems entdeckt 
■eL Bcbrieb dock sckon Erman : “ H g itrt tin deni p 
nriliestehendor Laut, den wir nlckt linker keimeu iP , imd 
etwaswiegh—Spirant odor Asp.i rat a ?—sueht Humng ja aueh 
im Xainen Mknri. 1 Aber es 1st dock Mar, class die Frage. ob 
die Mitamspracke solckes gk bubo, erst aufgeworfeu werden 
k&mn werrn feet steht p class 41 KeluMpu Ti kein i n d i sch er 
Name 1st [ Denn ist es tin solnher, so besagt seine Sckrabung 
in it dem FZeiehen nichls fitr dessen Lautwcrt im Mitani. 
Kurz, Dingo, fiber die bister (und mmal 1908 3) cine 
EntsekeMimg gams unmogliek war, habe ict nickt zum 
AnJTiilien memos Buckkdos verwendon wolJen, 

Auf dorselbon Sfcnfe stekt Ekoelds V r orwtLrf, dasa ich don 
Lautwert des t in " Mitani 5S nickt unter audit bat to. Da mir 
W* M. Mullers u Asien md Europe” Beit weit fiber 
30 Jahren bekannt ist* bate ick natiirlich nueh gewufisi, was 
M filler S. 283 liber die ugyptiseke Widergabe dea Nil mens 
ziLsnmmenstellt. Ans diosen Schreibungen emeu SflMnaa auf 
die besourlero Art des t abzulciten, ersekien imd erackeint mir 
ganz TUimfiglicb, nnd nodi auageacbJossener, dass es etn 
Spirant set l Das Rchwanken der Luntbedeutung liogt ja 
bier auf agyptiseber Soito, donn das fragltche Zeieten kann 
kn Aegyptisohen a nek ein t ausdrtieken, was Skoeld ja sel bst 
njicb ZMiHl&r anffihrt, wahrend ein t der Keilsobrift a La Spirant 
fur dicse Zeit unannehmbar fsk Aber die L'nBkrkerbeit in 
der Deutung dcs Ogyptiseben Lfiutos geht vie! wester : es ist 
namlick mflglict, dass pin vermittelndea Volk, etwa in 
der Nachbarsdiaft von Kilikicn, im Aramaergebiete, ein t 
vor n a is Spinana aussprach, &o daes der horende Aegypter 

1 <JT- H aaing, D. Wnadtrung der tifinton lud&r {TagliTlg3tierlotifi] 
di i r Dnui^LL’u AijttlTflpotogMchjCTi Wiim. 1W2 j . S. JSti- 1241 - 
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duA bewusstc Zdichen, dor Keilsehrift. lesende aber t 

schrieb. 

Und noch mehr diirfte zu beach ten so in. dnsA eLn t in 
“ Mitani * f ein Lateral sein diirft^ so does wh auch 
* Mifidrn umsehreibon konntgQ, vielleickt fiir denials nogar 
*il/dUoni l wornus dann -l/rArara* wurde (ABSurahiddm, 
Prisma A n CoL U p Z, 25. Keitinschriftl. Biblioth,, Bd. II, H. 138)* 

Ich ghuihe also dudi nielit, das? i'-rli in drei wesentlichcn 
Pntilctfin die wahro Natnr der MitaoMj n u t e verkatmt 
hatto, goschweige denn der Mitani-S pr a c h e, wie Bkoeld 
daraue ableitet. Vklmahr gluube ich nicht a] loin, m ft ebon mit 
meinet Maiming, dms der Sohliissol" zo dieter Rpraehe im 
Verbainuadrucke zu suclien sei T nicht ari gimz subjek- 
tiveu Lautbcstimnuingen mid chonsn nicht im Wort^ hatze. 

Dlihh kh diesen nicht mis^chte, wwn kb aueh +4 keiii 
Gewkht au£ lexlkali&clie Uebefeinutlnimiingen zwischcn dem 
Mitani und dun kaukasiacheii Sprachenlege, die utn 
31 Jahrtansonde von ihm getrermt sind, orgibt sich dock 
wohl daraus, dass micli rile vcrwandten a 11 katihLsi&chen 
ftpraihen auf den nodanken braekten, class das Wort tiir 
AF Gattin M nicht lf aMi ” sondem ruH zu lesen soin uuage. 
In der Orientalist, Lit. Ztg. 19IB P Bp, 271 hut dunn 
H using die entsprechenden Worker Ettsammerigofasst - 
eioscliJicsslieh das Tamil! und dabei bereft* meiae jungere 
Losning rut 1 angemerkt die ick uber nicht mehr nufrecht 
orlmlte, und L n gn a d hat mit UnrecLt-e gemeiut (Die 
ikl teuton VolkcrwanderungciL S. 5) p dass diese Lcsung nnr 
oilier Hypo these wegen vertrrten wcrde. miin knnii vkhiiohr 
□ mgekehrt sngcn, dass die Lesiing akti auf eiuor 
Hypofchese take* well ait? skh dem soimtischcnaitoi ajischlie&EL 
Dash ieli auch s-onst dm Lexikaliarhe nirhh au&aer Aeht 
geldfcsen babe, zeigt. meine Reite 71 ja wohl znr Gsnlge. 
Aber meine Jahrzohnte lange Bosch riftigung nut altou nnd 
modemen kaukasischen Sprathen hat mick auch gelehrt, 
daHM in dither Sprachgrupps uicht outfernt das Gewir-ht so 
auf das Lexikaliscbc m kgen ist wie in don arischcn Imdoeuro- 
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pfbuchen} ftpruchen oder gar im SenutischeiL Und eheu 
(I el i u m srtdrt m mich wcnig. weim wtr bisiter nic hfc viele 
Ic^ikalische UebereinsttmmiLiigen findeiL 
Mier sei aber nock etwus zur Kiarnmg aiiageaprocliqn : Voil 
“ ka uk a s i selkeil ” Sprat* lien reden wir scur Ze it 
eigentheh nur ails BeqliRmlichkeit* Behan ]9H> hat 
Hu sing in scinon <fc Volkerschichteu in Tran 11 (Mitt. d. 
Anthropology Gesellschaft. Wien.) ft. 223 ansgesprochen* daas 
die L-ebeiTiochschadcl nicht gut. Hat titer setn kuimen, imd 
hut anf die Yoraiistelluiig des Genetiva iti der omen* seine 
Xanhrtellung in der amiereu Gruppe verwiesen, verwqndet 
a her fur beide nnch den AiisdrLiek kaukaslsck 71 f Diese 

Zusanimenfassnog unjter emein Nameii ist abur nur ein 
einstwelliger Notbehdf, dcnn audi Hosing Dieinfc ja, dnsts 
bier zwo\ ganz verse hie dene ftprachatamme seit 
uralter Zeit einander dufuliwacksen liabeit. Und Ungnsd 
{a.uXX Sx 7) befcont, dass die <s Haiti tersehikdel JJ n i e h t 
den Hurt item solid ern den <l Subarllern ** angehoren* wofiir 
wEr wold cirdacker und wohl auch ri eh tiger “ Surer T1 sagen. 
Dandt 1st aber nieht amsgescMossen, dass noch andere 
Kasscn und Spracl ska a nmreste sick liinter dein Gewirre von 
Yolkern und Spraehen verbergen, die wir vor dor Hand n\s 
*■ kaukitsische ” bezeiolmcn. Da mit diesem Auadmcko ju 
koine Berknnft aus dem Xankasos selbst sondern aus dessen 
Unigebung genie int isfc r so 1st ilieser Ansdruck sicker dem 
11 vorrlerasiatiseli ” von Lusehana vorzur.iehen s in dem 
jit eine Lehr mein nag eingebettet Ikgi, dis unbeweisbar 
ist: Denn diese Yolkermasse ist nieht die Ur betoU 
kerungt also in Vorderasien niclit autochthon, und das 
Anrecht uni dicse Bencnnnng “ vordemsuitisch" hatte 
entwuder ivnr die Urbevblkerung oder—a lie Haasen nnd 
ftprachen, die ihre hauptaachliche Ttollo in Yorderasieti 
gcspielt habcEL (Per Ansdruck Si japhetitisch ” erseheint mir 
so miter aller Kiitik, dass ich bber diese Eigenbrodclei 
welter kem Wort verliere, nachdcm ich mich in der 
Zcitachrift 11; Mannar ” (lfl22 P S. 171 f L) daau geimsert hnlM 1 .) 
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Bei eolcber Lags der Ditkge isfc es woM gecechtfertigt* die 
Frage der Zugehorigkdt des Mitani nicht von der Masse der 
leiikaUflchen L ? eber&mstinunuiig(?n abbaogig mnchen m 
woUm. Das EntachfiiderLde ist garade bei diesen Sprachen 
ohne Zwcifel dcr Sntzbau imd in dieseiu in erste.r Rcihe 
die Frage des verbal cel Ausdruckcs. Diescm war 
also meine Arbeit in era ter Eeilie gawicbnat, und damit gin u be 
irh immerbfn ganz luhneEide Arbeit am Feilrn dcs Scblrntnck 
gclcist-et zu fiabem Jfur waft ich fur dicsen Zweck an 
phouetischem Studies brauchte, mini Q eh die genatiure 
Ermi111 un g der Zeicliaiiwerte, babe irh boriick- 
sicbtigtr und wenn Skndd meini ich habe die wahre 
phonetisehe NatuT dcr Mitanisprache nicht begriffcn T m hat 
er diiaiit so aicber recht, wio wetm er gcsagt hiitte, irk sei 
air am JJonlpole gewesen. Abcr etnerseiis hat er trine 
Ahnimg von den Schwierigkeiten^ iiber die ich neuerlick in 
mciner ** Skizze des Liikischpu JP (Leipzig, Malm uml 
Seifartk T 1926) in § 31 iL lupine Anaiolit entwickpH bahe, und 
andrerscits hat rr auch nicht begri0en T wo der Weg zu den 
Erkemitniasen fillirt, aonst konntc er seinim Anlsatz nicht 
gpsehripben hsben, 

Aber sci mdae IJebcrsetzung iiu wosent lichen richtig oder 
nirbt. so 1st es ain* undero Frage, ok mciae Ergebtiisse 
ansrcichen, die Zugehongkeii der Sprache zu anderen erkennen 
zu IatsSetL Skoekk SchlEsse wirken, wie wena sie mck eincm 
Lertfadcn der Logik angefertigt wtkren, aber die wis- 
senseliaftllcke Forschung bedarf andcrer Mittel, die 
Yornnssetz uug e u mii&sen richtig sein, Boost geLen 
aile Scldusse daneben, imd daa Gauze ist dip naive Spiel crei 
pines Fernstehenden. deni man kem IVtoil zugifstcheii kaiin. 
Skoefd keirni die Bcdingungeti nicht, tiater denea wir 
arbeiten, wei&s nicht abzuseMtzen, was aich flbcrhanpt 
erreichon ]9#jt r ja er vprrichtet selbsfc anf ein Orteii iiber die 
Riektigkeit meiner Uebersetziing, 

Wie lirgen nnn die Dingo in Walrrheit, ^ie kann nmn die 
Lage dem Kichtfachmaime nkher bringen l 
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Emt? wirkJieb riehtipe UebmrtEtmg wild muri unter 
giiiLstigi 1 ?] UiuKtUnden- und mir wems man in uieincm Sinne 
waiter arbejtet — vielteieht in IOG .Irdiren erzielen konnon.* 
m ist aber nidit wahisekeinlieh. Dies* Einsickt muss dor 
Entzifferer bei Jedam vonmssotzea. dam or ein Lrteil 
zubilligen kanu. h?koelJ bringt diese EEnsicht nicht mit, 
sonst kunnte er alcli nicht so ausdrticken, wie or es tiberall 
tut, Wir hnhen keme Bilinpn?n T tnfh&en Wartbedeutungen. 
nnd Inhalt err at on und dann nnrhzuprlifeu versuchen, 
ob bride iiberliaupt rick tig so in konnen, nnd writers, ob es 
nock and re Aloglkhkriten giht. 

Eiiie der schwie-rigaten Fragen dea Mitani ist die Best i miming 
der Prooomina personalia und posseaylva f die 
vor mir sob on Meaaerschmidt viel Miihe gemacht haben. Ieh 
battemichim Wesentlickenmoinem Vorganger angesoWossen ; 
mir hatte kh Bedeuken getragen + ilirn dnrln zu foJgcn, zwei 
S uffir n liir “ im&er ts anzuneknieii T und wEe 

kb jetzt lesen muokte, und job hatte versucIit T im Hiublieke 
aid Mes&ersckmidt;^ xu-& h ’ r sell' T das eratore ala eine luesondere 
Ausdrucksforinfur “ mein ” uulzulaesen, obwohl die Stdlcn If, 
und IV, 117 ftir mna-fu-i dia Eedeutimg u unsere Herrcn ” 
uahe legen. Weil nun aber in III, 113 L “ mrisiem Bruder TF 
dureb kn-iffa-htfa widergegeben wird. wahrend unmittelbar 
vorber und naehher H< mein Bmder 11 Sm-ijfu- lautet. bo addosa 
ieh, da^ aa mein '* und " uuset” im Gobtuucke dureb rinander 
gahez^ und bielt radn Abweiehen von Measersehmidt nieht 
fsir besoaden* belangrekiu 

Seit einigen Jahren freilick bin ich genrijft, Measerschmidt 
in gewjflReni Slnne recLt- zu geben, und sowohl -jsw-y als aurih 
iffu-xu-3 als Suffice fiir " unser " aiizusohen, Eine reiehlkh 
7 Jabre zuruck gekendc Beobachtuug G. Hhsinga hatie 
uiiek dazu veranlaa$t + Er snebt den Ausdmek des “ unaer 
in dem Elemente sw- T wahrend mir bindeiider Art sei. 

“ unscre Herren " einerBeits s und ifr-jjftt-hi-uS 
^ unsere Konige T nebBt imserc Yates:* 1 

and«rerseits sind also zwei verschiedene Tvpen dos gleEehen 
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Poesefflivatiadrtictefi, HOsing hat auch die ootwmffige 
Folgerimg gezogen r dass das bindcncle -tjfa- such in dein 
Possess! van &drucke -ijfn- dor 1. Pt-rs. Sing, entkjlteii sein 
ruuss< unrl zerlegt ihn in -?jffn) + sieht also in dem 

Efasmente -fi allein den Possess] vaiisdruek der 1. Tors. Sing. 

L>iese Eeobacbknigen H uai rig? suhaflen Debt nnch vielen 
Bciten; I. Der AuBdniek des u mmn f * und 18 dein " p dor 
bet Messerschmidfc katim auscmiiiider zu halten war r iat 
jetat wesentlich YBraduedcn. 2 - Das PossessiY-Siiffix -w 
JJ mein K erwcisfc sith aLs gleichgesLnltig dem verbiilcn Baffin 
-k **inh J * f z, B. in ffrian-u IE ich gebe \ 3. HAatiieches -w 
41 ith +T , 11 mein 11 L?t das genanc Gegeiibild des damiischcn u 
“ ich 7 \ “ mein ,b nnrl 1st wie dieses mit detn georgischen r- t 
z. B. in v-khen kl ich beisse ", v-sti “ ich etitiultVp zu verbindeti. 
4 t Dlls MosscTschniidtstlie Ati-4 M Ich”, wend es richtig 
lieatlnimt mt r ward ala mtstanden aus einem Plumbs 
mniestaticms anfzufasaetL Seim BoachteTtHWFrt ist nun, da44 
die modemen Sprachcn des kunkasLsekcn NordwestfUigela, 
das Abchasiar-he t das Tseherkessisdio nnd das Tacbet- 
seheruBche, fur u ich 11 Bihhmgen aufwekm wie sa-m ; se-t% 
**e ■ mo, so* Anflcheineud bat sick in ihnen die glcidie 
Knturicklung vollzogen wie iin Mit. a nisi-him, 

Dnss ubrigcns auck dan Pronomen 11 du " das MitanLschen 
seine niick&ten Vcrwandten ini AUrbasiathen und T.schcr' 
keHsLsthen hat, stehi nul S. 71 meiner 41 MitaTmi-Spracha *\ 
Am dem Voraastehenden ivird der Lcaer erdeben, daas das 
Mitsui in der Foaming des sprtirblichen Anscimckes freier 
1st ala beispielswcisc dim arische oder senikische Sprache* 
fjeren Formeu lest geworden sind. Die sicb damns ergelwndcti 
tv_hwierigkeiteii der Ent zifferung kqnnen mm derartig grossc 
sein, daaa das Urteil iter die Etnzderscbeinmig sehwanken 
mnsa r bis jeTtiand in einer glucklirfien St-imJe den Punkt 
findet, wo der Hebei mit Erlolge angesetzt werden kann. 
Das wird tknkbar aoofkannt. Weun aber Skoeld mir auf 
Gnind meincr Uebersetznng enna-$u-M ** meine Gutter n 
Yorwirft. ich Mtte den a^ptischen Gott Ammon zu einem 
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Gotto der Alitanier gemncht, mo muss irk diese Bemerkung 
a ]3 oberfliiclilicli imd vmtinduislos jnimckweiaen- Cen#u 
so wie alio Farac-kor, die aich in Milan! -Brief vertieft habon, 
kshe iek den agyptiBchcu Gott in seiner iiltcren Lautgrstalt 
mit langeni a in der zweiten Silhe erkannt. Ala frcmden 
Katnon habe ieh ikn in meiner Uebecsetzung claduicb heraua 
gchnbeu, dn.aa k-k ihn Amdn sehrieb. d.b. die YoknUange 
ungab. 

Aul glcirber Strife steht Skoelds Vetsudi, die Gleicbieit 
dor “ Kominativ ’'-Suikxe -s- und -til)- zu bestreiteu (S. 07b), 
die dock schon Mc-sserachnudt anf S, 33 seiner Mitnnni- 
Studion bewiesen bat to. Dumit wird ahor Skoeldo 
Hypothec von der Verteihmg der Gutter nuf Aegypten und 
Mitani der Boden entiWgen. Was er dumber sngt, ist ontweder 
iSngst bekannt, t. B. dass Bau&a-t die lstar von Winn« 
ist, oder es ist imrichtig- Seine Gleickung Eu-Barri = Omria 
scheitert an dor lautlk-ken Unveroinbftriceit der beiden Women. 
Ea-Barri ist ein assQiischer Gott (Knud t son, kl-Amarnu- 
Tafcln, Bd. II, 8. 1057), und Simike — oder ist T .i mmi ke m 
lesen i—ist der Gott der Stadt Hiipe, die im Lnnde Mitani 
gesurht werden muss* Benn weim Kimmoria nAch Ketijas 
iWridi+e (I, S3 ff-l—iek interpret!ere jetzt einiges daraus 
anders, und zwar in engerem Anachhun an die Ausdnicks- 
wetse der assttrischen Briefc Dufirottns—ein “ schemes 
Gesekenk ” {lake apli) “ zu der Vatergabo binzu" [att-ar- 
ti-fa-na) naeh Ihipe, “ dor Stadt dea Simike” sendet. um 
den unersattlicken Bittsteller abzuspeisen. und *?etui Kelija 
dieses G<schenk in Ihipe abliefert [arntn-oS'Ci), so knnn Ihipe 
nickl in Aegypten Uegen, wie Skoeld wilL 

Zu deoi Xameu Aegypten hat Skodd ubrigens ctwaa 
beisnisteuern. und zwar outer Hinweis auf Hugo Winekkr, 
Jcidei ohne Angabe der Stella, niimlich die Gleiekung i- 
ir . ri _ Ma-ai-fi. Beide Women kosmnen in dieacr Gestalt 
im Mitanibriefo nicht vor. Auch kann ieh in meinem Buche 
ein Micin nicht finden, das ich nach Skoeld gewhrieben 
kaben soil. Skoeld mbchte ansekemend die beiden Under 
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Mi-ci-ir-rc-c und M a-a -at-ri-u-(a]-ait -nr -r. amander gleich 
seize n. Kin solclicH Oaterfangen wiirde man Uigur schon 
einein Keiischriftstudenten in) ensten Semester nut Kedite 
iibel nrhuirn. Skoeld hat aber nusserclem iibersehen, hIjiss tier 
Fund von Boghazkoi lahrt. daps der awcite Name jet it 
Ma-a-lai-Ti-a-(<i)-<m-}u' r zu lesen Lit. Ohs eitmige, das 
mis dem ffirehtcrlichen L'tifuge bei Skoeld bestcheu b lei ben 
kjinn, 1st, dasd m,lr *t»-o-wii-i-iii _ “ Land ” ist, alter dicse 
Erke lint aid verdanken wir nieht ilnu sonderu 1\ Jensen . 

Skoeld iiLK’lit mir femer den in der Uebersetzimg von 111, 
103-124 vorgoechlagerifla Ijindertutimdi zum Yonvurfe. der 
niektfl zu tun I in be " mit den Ixtkmnh-n historiachen 
Tiitpncben ", Ich glaube, es wiirde ihm schwer Mien xu sngen, 
mit wcichtcn, (.ierade die Arcldvfunde Yon EI-Amama and 
Boglisizkdi hiiben gezoigt, daps eigeptlieh “ idles Hchou 
dngewesen ist , ISOS blelt iell einn Cirreazberiehtipiiag in 
Form eines GebietsaustanBchea durrhaua f!5r moglich, and 
ick bereue meine dnmalige Uebersetstung durchmis nieht, da 
sir den logisthen ZusiimmenhatUg der Stella aufgedeekt hat, 
Oh Rials konate ich nieht writer kotiiinen, veil der Sinn dieser 
StelJe (und iiuch you 1, 8-15, II. 65-35. IV, 125-1301 der a up, 
dem BflLmen aller sonstigen OuSmtta-Bride Lera us fallt. 
imbekimnt viar, I’nd auch Skoeld hat liber den mrklit hen 
Inhalt dieser Stellen uichta an sugen gewriest, er isteht mit 
lecren Handon da. 

Ungefiihr 5 Jahre nach der Veriiffentlk-hung meiner Mi turn 
Studio ntnchte mieh 0. Husing durauf aufmerksam. dnss 
der in l t 11 imgefillrte dritte Liindemame 
wk-k>-{a-a>i) die mitanieche Widergabe dea z. B. in der 
Bagistiipindehrilt. geminaton Katputukfkja =: Kappaddden 
“i* Di cse geniale Entdwkung bdeuchtet blitzartig die 
historiache Lage. Ee kaon sidt nieht mehr mu {Jre&zberit h- 
tignngen handeln, Boudern um ein Bund n is v. wise hen 
Aegypten und Mitani gegen die a ad rangenden 
Hattiter. la Frage kommen ALmaehgngeu iiber die 
Mobilisation dea figyptiBcheu Syriena und der fistlich des 
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Eufrot anirtoa^nJeti GBbieisteile von Mitsui Es schemt aim 
a us ilem Briefe hetvor zq geken, dasy dtis jfuf-ro-o-/^ oder 
Mur ja-o }ir so wird woh] zu 3 b.hpq sein [—Aegypten gelibrt 
uni woid fine Vcrbnllhorming von Atnnrrc dnrstdlea 
dfirfbe, wakrend cm Tell von Mit-jini 

isr, Die Stelle IV t 127 I. drekt anschmneQci das Yerhultnis 
uni: li Und den Du^mttu lass mobilise ren (?) in Jlurjohe, 
und den Immom kiss mubilisieren (?) in M&t-a£rimme! ” 
Dicser £pruch Lit Lti bcsondcrR fcierlicher \\ Bise, a Is Ora kel des 
Simike. JuTgEboten und will biwigen, dnsa iniFalk> beaondcrer 
Xot von Mitani Du&ratta berecktigt- sein soils, aneh die 
Hillfekrufte dies Ilerrn Sekwdegersoimes im agyptischea 
Nachbargebiefce Ammru zubu milieu zu Ettffenu Diesem 
wiederum miissen, um ih.ni die ^noht- Hohimiekhafl zu mae ben, 
glciebe Kechtc in Mfit-asrlivano zugestandea warden, Der 
Mitani-Brief fallt also in erne Zeit. &ls der kattitdmdie Drunk 
riui'li Sudoaten zu starker wm\ uml Dolratta in Folgc 
chroiiischeri Geldmangob diesem Feinde inckt-gewaeh-sen ist-, 

Ks ist natiirl ick immogldb, die oben impede utelen Stellen 
dus Mitani-Briefca in emem nouen Iksbersetzongfeveraucke 
zu geben, da die Aufrollung der von mir weiter gof&rderten 
grammatiscLen Erkeantniaae im Rikhmea einer Zeitsehrift 
nickt mdglick ist, Ich mochte nur nook die Frago kmz 
nndeutend bekanddn, \raa hinter dem Xamen It&taMamiB 
stecken mag. 

Gera da in joner Gepeiid. wo Icli M&ta£riamie suche, und m 
der NfflChbaiscbaft im Nordon* Xordostea und Oaten finden 
sick znklreicbe Xftinen mil- Ai-m Element^ -f dns in alter 
Zeit pela ufcet ha hen kuante. Ey luge a iso el a Anlnss 

vor, in unserem Kamen anrte da-von abzutreaneu. Das 
tibrig bldbende Mulasri- bleibt a her noch unveretandlioh, 
won ii wir es niokt weiter s-ztegen kdimeiL Dieses ersdieint 
mir in der Tat mtiglich. Da irk es nus historischen Ottodeii 
in der Xaekbarschatt des agjYptischen Syrien Buche. so knm 
ich auf die Osro e n e. Icli rnyrMe den Verauck wagen, 
Usro-ene und Mat ^ri ^une gleich mi seize a. Das ist uber 
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nur nnter der Voraussetzung wnlirsch^mlinh, dasa cntwedcr 
in Mat-oM-anne das akkadischc tndtu “ Land " entholten 
ist, oder der anderen, duss eine spatere Zeit, ala die 
Bevulkcniog vdllig akkadbiert war, den erston Bestandtoil 
wieglicss, da er ja “ Land ” 2a bedcuten acliien. 

Jell brecke bier ab. Ich babe micb bomubt. den fast 12 
Druckseiton &koe!ds aueh mir einen tiedanken atusuge* 
wmnen. der die Entzifferung des Alitnni fordern koonte j 
es war ein vergcbiicbes Betuiiben. Es musste abcr so luitifulirn, 
well Skoeld nirgeuda in die T.efe geht und nuch nicht in die 
Tiefe geben konnte, weil er zu allem Uehrigcn uhne 
jedes Each wissen ist. Wie sr hlmim die Sadie iirt, 
mag ans Folgendem honor gchen: 1. Er verwendet 
L. Mease mob mid ts “ Jlitanni-Studicn ” nicht; in 
Folge da von tnadrt er micb fiir Hinge vent lit wort Uch, die 
Measerachmidt gefiimlen bat, 2. Von ,T. A. Knudfczon 
verwendet er nur die in Bd. IV der Beitrage zur Aasyriologte 
gegebene I Whiift des Mitani-Briefes, nicht abcr die in 
scinrn EbAmama-Tafeln (Vorderasiatisebe Bibliothek. Bd. 2, 
Berlin, 1915.—Beginn dcs Erscbeinetia 1907) ge ho ton to 
Beriehtigungen und die AnmMningen 0. Webers und 
Kiuidtzons in Bd, II. 3. 0. Schrodcra Atiagabe des 
Testes fVbrdemaiatische Sebriftdenkimiler d. Kgl. Musecn. 
Berlin, Heft XiJ. S. 35*55) bat er mrht verwortet, 1. Vom 
Wesen der Keilsehrift bat er gains kienbafto YomtcJlungen. 

Es ist mir vollig unfittsbar, doss ein tielebrtcr in aok'het 
Wrise an die Oefientlkhkeft getreten ist, und meioe Phantusie 
JilBHt micb im Stiche, wenn ich mir die Frage vorlego, zu 
wek'hem Zwecke wohl Skoeld geschrieben bahen map. 

ft’cjrff Mbit, JJS?. 


\Tki* difiCMtekm is mwr c land.) 




Tibetan Documents concerning Chinese 
Turkestan. If : The Sa-cu Region 

Ry Y, W. THU HAS 

f&nlitttcrd /n>ps m?> p. SHJ 

D. Monasteries and a Historic Foundation 

17. Ob. 0021 t f >70, vnL iixt, foil. 115; iwj# of fol, 2 of 
a text in dfyu-can script; 11. 8 of clear (fim-meti). 

[1] * ! B oil . jrul. da. byuh * bnbi* dge , bahi. bsea. uen. 
gi * rgynd ► kyi. mams * grafts . la . || 

[2] Bgya . gar . gy i ■ mkhan .po.Eo.dc . sva . rva . las , 
stsogs - pahi * akb ■ nia . ni | Dbah * btsrni. faa , Ye 1 ,Se(s) * 
dban + po | Dbnh # Dp&I , dbynna . | Nan . lam . Rgyal . 
mchog. dbyafts , | IJgo. bbom, Rdo . rje . rgyul* po * [ Jeii. 
G&il, rah * rin . po * eke . | Myab. Mcbog . mb . g m .nu, | 

. Gsa (?) - myi - go . oha* [ Glehu. G&o . mi. silm. po - | 
Lha . lub . [3] Dpal . gi * rdo . rje | Tshug . ro . Dpal , gi. 
seo, ge . | a Tsog - to . Ryoins * pahi . sea + g^ 1 | Gog . ro . 
Helios. kyi * bscs ► fiea (n) * { dc * las , hsogs, pa „ dj. Esam . 
yas . dan * Ilpkiul « snMi . yan . cad . kyi . dge . babi _ kses . 
Hen . lags „ *hd . || 

Mdo . gams . gyi . chos + graki - slob . dpoa - | 

[4j Wan . Sea . rab * sla . ba . | Hdan . ma * Bkuu . dgah . 
dpal, | Nem. Dgah . Idan . byafi. chub . las r bang 1 . pa . ni. 
Mdo . gams . nas * begyud . pa . lags . so . !| 

Kain . benbi . chos - grabi # tdoba + pon . j JJbas . Rj'au . 
ebnb + rin T een. . ] 3 An , Dgo , lam T | Laii . bgro . Dam . 
mtsho , J l Lbe (Hbe ? Lee ?}. ii . Rnal . hbyor* [5] skyor. | 
Hphni. uia . lep. la^. bsogs . pa 4 . ni | byari . n ns * pliyogs . 
su. brgyrnl, pa * lags so + ][ 

Go 6 . cubi . cbos . grabi . slos , dpon . MyaA . Bin . ten . 

1 CorTPotea from y*#. 

* + . . . rcpofltffll nnd tbffl eraacft, 

1 Bfllqw tlsti 

1 Below iha line. 

* (^OETceted from t?r<r. 
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. chub . |J Za . sha , IIjam. pahi. sum . po | Hgo. bom. 
Sa. mun tra * |! Hgion, ro. Dgehi; bio. grew. j Phufi, Dg». 
Tgyaa. las, btsoga . Si. gob , ba. mu. [ 6 ] bigyud. pa , h g * . 
♦ || rdzoga * so r | 

[1] Record of the succession of ialyuna-rnitrtis who aro.se 
in Tibet. 

[i—5] I. Pupils of the Indian abbots Bodes vara and so 
forth 

Dbah the reverend Y™ . dban-po (JMnendra); 

» Dpal-dbyaiis (.^riglioaa) ; 

Kgyal-mchog-dbyaus (Ujjayaiw (?) ghoea) of Non*lam ; 
Hdo-rje-rgyal--pet (Vajrarajo) of Hgo-hbom ; 

Jen Gnal-rab rin-po-che (Prakaforatnn) ; 

Myun Me h pg-ra b-gio-nu (PrOgra{?)kumara); 

- G&i-myi-go-efm {, . , varmaii); 

Gkhu Gho . nu . aiiin po (KumaTagarbha); 

Dpal gyi-rdo-rje (Srivajm) of JLhu lull; 

Dpjil-gyj-fjeu-ge (Srisiniha) of Cog-ro ; 

Byams-pahi-seii-go (Maitrlaoiiha) of Cog-ro ; 
Hchoa-kyi-bses-gnen (Dhjtr mami faa) 

- These and others are the kalyuw-mtiraa of [the country] 
as far as the monasteries Bsam-yw anti Hphml ^Buih 

[3-t | If. Teachers of the Seminary of Mdn-gams 
Wan Sea rsb-ula-ba (Prajhiicandm); 

Hdati-mri Kun-dguh-dpal (AnaudairT); 

Nem Dgah -Idnn-by ah-chub (Tusitabodhi); 

- theao and others are of the succession of Mdo-gams. 

[ I 5] HI. Teachers of the seminary of Kmu-bru 
libas Ryun-chPib-rin-chen (Bodhiratna) ; 

An Dgc-liim (Snpatha, Ksemaiuarga ?); 

Dam-mtaho of Lun^gro ; 

Lbe-au Rnal^by&r-skyvi (Yogastnmbha l) ; 

Hpkni-iiui-lcgfl ; 

—theao and others are the succession in tho region of the 
north. 
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[o-6] FV. Teachers of the Go-cu seminary t— 

My an Efn-cen-byan-clmb (Ratnabodhi) ; 

Za-siCia Iljam-pahi-stiin-po (Manjugarbha] ; 

Sa-niim =tra [Panitidra) of Hgohhom ; 

Dgahi blo-gros (Sumati) of Jlgrefi-ro ; 

Phuii Dge-rgyas (Pmjyaviataxa); 

—those and others are the succession of Shgon-bm Finis/' 

Notes. 

I- % Dhuh (1. 6 dba$): see p. 56, 

Nan-km. a place mentioned In the Lhasa treaties >(JR AS .. 
19I0 h p. 1277, L 23, p. 12S1 T 1. 47), where Co!. Waddell rends 
Tihe-iian{-lam) which he take® as referring to Singanfu ; 
llLq the Chronicle, L 84, Nandam-tsul 
Hgo-bom (L 5 Hga-kbom) has been mentioned above (p. 823), 
and the second element occurs in Khri-bom. The name of 
Kitm-bum, which might here occur to ns, is uftuaiEy explained 
as Sku-kbum, 

11. 2-3. Lha4uii and Cw]{ TsQff)-?& arn known, and the 
Bsam-yas and Hphmb&nem monasteries are the famous early 
foundations, the latter at Lha-sa. 

L 3, <jra =grva t see p. 843 + 

1. 4. Kam . = Kan-chou. 

Luh-hgro is mentioned in the Chronicle (11. 176, 206, 237). 
L 5. Go-cu is not known to me* 

Hgreii . to- is, no doubt, the territory of the Hgrefi elan 
of Mdo-gams (p, 87), [t is mentioned in MX, viil, 13, 48, 
siv, 113* 

Zs > Aiid is ordinarily a phrase mp^rthg presence. 

$i*ffoh^u has not yet been found in the documents. 
Concerning the surnames (Myah, Hdan-mu, etc*) see the 
consolidated list, pp. 91-5. 

18, Ch. 73, viii, 5 (705: voL Ixis, foil. 45-6, and voL hii, 
fob 11; 30 x 25 + 30 x 53 -f- 30 x 25 cm. ; discoloured 
and fragmentary ; H 15 + 31 + IS of excellent dhu-^an 
script; paragraphs separated by | *& and gg in red}* 

JAKL'Jtfi-T 192U. 5 
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Thia document consists of a series of paragraphs having 
the form :■ — 

1 Bam. Stag . rigs. gyi. khram , tshan la 1 || Dgah . Idau . 
hbyuii* gnas . gyi T gtaug , lag. khan. gyi - yon. bdag * Bam . 
Stag . gi, akya - | Dgah * ldan . gnas . gyi, ghd . yas , pahi, 
gteug . lag, khan . gyi. yon . bdag , Leh . ho , Sihu . Infi . gyi . 
skya. 

*.■■■■»- 
“ Acmujit of Bam Stagings* Crop of Bam 8tag h patron 
of the Dgahddun-hbyufbgnas monastery. Crop of Lcn-ho 
Sihudan* patron o£ the Dgahldan-gnas-kyi-gzal-yas 
monastery/* 

■ m m m m m 

The document again is therefore simply a systematically 
arranged list of monasteries receiving as income the crops of 
certain farms, with the names of the owners or occupants of 
the farms, who are styled yon-bdag [ddna-pati “donors"' or 
“ patrons Though we have only a fragment, the n u mber 
of establishment*,. many of which may have been small, is 
sufficient to remind ns o£ the fact that £a-eti was the place 
of the Ji Thousand Buddhas TT ; and the system, though 
perhaps the produce only, and not- also the ownership of the 
estates, belonged to the monasteries, is agreeably analogous 
to the holding of the Tibetan Buddhist church and of the 
endowments of religion and learning in mediaeval Europe, 
The names of the religious establishments, which are grouped 
under the several accounts according to their initial syllables* 
may conveniently he reproduced in the same manner 
[H, 1-5] (Title of account missing.) 

Dri-myed , * , monastery ; 

i, ya-mumdag „ 

„ -dnoa, grub M 

„ -tin * na - hebiu Je 

„ -rgyas , pa 

ia -ion* dam M 

1 Thta part in red ink. 
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[11. 6-13] Amount (tshan) of Kla^bchi-h^ggehu-rje-ffgc-se 
Bpyan-tegt : — 

Ehram accowit (hhram^han) of Cait LhaAegx :— 
[Enam]-dag-dgab-jdiiii monastery; 
Rnam-dgah-bo „ 

Rbafli-diig-yon-iim 
rt -pad-mo 

TP -don-grab 

, r -rin-chen ri 

Sl -don-mdEad pp 

fP -snat-mdzad Jt 

mthak-yaa Sl 



[1L 13-B L fi] Khram account of Bam Stag-zigR 
Dgnh4d™-hbyiin-gnas monasteiy; 
, f -gnus - kyi-gial-nas 

tt -pad-mo 

„ -sprul-pa 

tt -myi-g-yok 
, r -mthab-yas 
9P -rgyal-ba 

„ -dri-mjed 

„ -byama-pa 
tl -rdo-rje 

[C II. 6-12], Ehram account of Can Si-ka : 

B in-chen- ho* 3 • h phio mowfcary ; 
iw -Jibar-bfl hp 

„ -rnal-kbyor 

a -bla-myed 

„ -baam-yaii „ 

m -dufr-gsnm 

„ -don-dam tt 

„■ -dkak-thub „ 

,, -bad-khyAb fi 

„ -cbo^gTFiga 
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[B It. 13-20], sk^uii/ qf if :— 

Cho^grags-baani-yafi monastery; 
-bkra-Gia „ 

-g-ym-bdrun n 

-dgaMdan 
-gzi-brjid 
-rgyas pa 

-don-mdzad „ 

-myi*g-yo 
degs Idan ,, 

[B L 20-7]; j£Aram o/ Ztin-irun :— 

G^ynn-bdruny aii-dag monastery ; 
-dam-pa ip 

-don-dam tf 

-rdzu-bpbnj] 
nifiam-md „ 

-byams-pa ls 

-bla-myed „ 

-dge-rtaga 
-yid-Min ti 

[B IL 27-31]. Khram account of Wan Stagu :—- 
Don -dam-rna|-hbyor monastery ; 
rf -bla-myed 

++ -byama-pa TI 

„ -rdzii'bphrtiJ M 

Pl -mnam-iiid M 

« -myi-g-yoh 

fC IL 1-2], (Titlo of account missing). 

Dban -meliog- mul-t byar monastery ; 

[C 11. 2-9]. Khram account of Can Ka*dso :— 

* -myi-g-ytih 

,» -mal-hbyor ,, 

ii -nn-chen v 

j, -bton^sSoms ,, 
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Reiiiu-yas-mchog monastery; 

„ -yon-tan „ 

[C ]]. 9-15]. Khram accourd of Cafi Ufhrm-iegz :— 
Xliflin^-gsinn-^riigis-pa monastery; 

» 'bln-myed 

TP -rgyal-fm 

-mchog 
■ ■ -H-ba 

?i bph t± 

don-mdzad is 

it g-yuja-drun M 

The names of these monasteries exhibit, as will bo seen, 
a certain sameness, They consist for the moat part of combina¬ 
tions of well-known Buddhist or Indian phrases, snob as 
dri ved (= amuh t nmnafa), rmm-dag (= inxuddha), dgah- 
Idan ( = tupita), rin-chen (= rutna .), chos-gragx ( = dharmaBrti), 
g-yuh-hdrun {^svasli}, dan-dam (= param5riha} t 1mm- 
yvx (— acintija), kftams-tjmm (— trU&ha}, bla-med (— anu- 
ttora) 9 bTjamx jxi {= Maitrega), dros^rub (= siddU). They 
are all Tibetan, which, however, may represent Sanskrit 
or Chinese originals. 

It remains to justify the translation of which has 

occurred already several times (pp. 808, 81G T 343), by 
if account ** and to explain the phrase “ khram account ", 
Tnhan cannot have the common senses of 11 class ** r 
group Sl j 11 a number of ”, or of 11 mark IJ # " name 11 
or of “ office The sense of " account- ” fits the 
occurrences. For khram (going back to khra-ma (i register 
etc, 3) we may cite khrmi-kha “chart used in witch¬ 
craft "cross marks out into a piece of wood”* and khram- 
kin " board on which the body of a culprit is stretched to 
flog Him an the back ”, Remembering the numerous wooden 
sticks with combinations of lines and frequently with names 
and amounts, we can hardly hesitate to recognize in the 
Mram^han these same tallica, .such as were frequent in 
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England down io the seventeenth century, 1 On two of these 
tallied the words ta han and i&ram in fact occur :— 

(a) JLLj sjtvii, S :— 

[ l ] Hphan . cqn r dog + tab an . gyi. bul . . * 

[2] To.teon.gu.phnJ.bah . . . 

(b) MJ. S siv, 131 n:— 

m ra 3 f die * dbu | ra . nrn 

[2] o | tog, chas . hlug, khrum | 

[3] lug nia , mo, 

ID. Ch. 9 S T 37 (722, vol. xxxu, foil. 8^9G ; 42’5 X 7 5 cm; 
foL 9 r numbered 55-41 ; followed by No. 74. another text; 
11. 4 per page of good ordinary rfbu-can script; paragraph 
titles in red ink), 

(35) [1] * | : | than . du . gtaiga , kyi, gtsug , lag. 
than . bzeris. par - Mdo , gams . kyi . khatns _ kid . dtmu . po . 
mam* . kyis . dkon . incog * gsu m * hi , mood ■ cin * yon .. 
phul . ba .hdihi. bsod . urn™ . dan | byin * gyi - rUbs , kyis 
[l 2] Eha , btaan * po . rje . blon . hkhor . dnh . bcas . pahi . 
sdig . pa . thania . cad . ni - fryah | bsod . irntna , dim. ye - ses 
kyi . tshoga, ni. yonsu. rdzogs. nas. chab . arid , m\nl * dmn, 
g-yni'i. dnm * tu . brtan . aku . tse. rih. nil . Iha . daft . myihl * 
hde. sky Id [L 3] phtm . sum . tshoga . pa . la . gnus _ te | bla . 
na. mycd. pa, ytin * dag. par * rdzop, pahi, byah , cub. Jhun + 
gyi* t grub . par . smon * to | | ^ | | * IJ& .ga . gtrigs w 

kyi . fftsug . Jag . khan r zal. hsro . hah i [1. 4] bde . Non , fjgt . smon 
lam . dn . (jsol . bah “ || phyoga * bcu * mthalj . yna . mu . 
myed . pa . mi . stye . bit . dan | hgog . pa . las * rnam ■ par * 
dben . bn . yod . mycd . dah . rtag . chad , kyi . mthah . Ins - 
hdas. pa. dus. gsum, gyi. do. b^in * gsegi. pa (B L 1) thams. 
cad . k. mcod . cift , bstod . nae. skyabsu. mcisto | gne. psu- * 
phyng . htsal. lo | Kjig. rten. dan . bjig. rten . las. hdas . pei * 
m - hpbngs . pn , thums r cad . mkhyind 3 . pahi T ye . fea . dan * 

1 In thp hiisim-jLi. for hwtttlice, of the East IjkUll L'empa^jr, ns may 
Uwm from tbr specimene citihitcd m tbfr Ladia Office Ubnir, 

3 lied ink in ori^maj. 
fl For 
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Idaii . pa . hgag . la . ci, sued . biugs. &o . cog [B. 1. 2] dan | 
chos .dan | sail, igyaa* dan [ dgc . hdim . k . skyabsu . mci . 
nfce | g\is . par . phyag * lifcalia] * lo || Ho „ Me . ajju . rgyal . 
prumi . gyi . Iha * las , myiLi * rjer . gicga . pa . yod . gis . stu . 
bk t gzan [| cliab . grid . che [ clips , hznn | gtaug [B ]. 3] 
lag, che. baa, yul * byufr . &a . dod . tshiin * cad , rjcki . gtuii. 
msi , g^urd - te | chab. arid. g-yuA. druft . tu . brtan . fcin * eke. 
bahi . bkalj . drin . chen . pos . pkyogs . brgyad . tu . khyab . 
par , kbcbste J phvi. nan . gSis . kyi. Hgriii 1 . myi , ljo . chog. 
la [B I. 4) mfiatn . bar. dgoiis . iwa . mtlio . iLn . dregs. pa * 
ni, fcrfaba . da a - thabs . kyis . bfcul. te , rigs . paid . chos . [a 
btaud , | dmah . iin . rgrad . pa . ni , hpliral , yim . gilisu , 
ctgah , zin . spro . bar. gziris . bated , nas. gnam . rntkalj . hog, 
8!) (36) [A L 1] >* f | gi , Rgren . myibo . chog . f ynn . 
gyi, bk«b , drin.gyis, khyab. paa J gnam.cben.po.phyogs, 
bzihi. mfLah - bdag 1 1 Itphrul . gyi . Inga . dan . hthun - pa . 
ni | Bod . kyi , lba . btsan . po j hphrul* gyi . za . sna , hub . 
bangs . te |] yon . van | chtt . bo . then , pohl - [A 1 2] 
glad | gans , ri . mtbon . poki . rtaa ] yul - mtho . sa . gtsah . 
bahi - gnus . na„ bzugs , paa j hphrul. gyi. Iha . bfcskan , po * 
ni |] gdun , rabs . hgrans . par . yah ] lhahi * lugs . ma , * 
niTi:<iri . sto I rgyal . po . gaan , baa j che . zin . brtsan , bar 
[A L 3] miion [ — | de . ltar . yab . myes . Iha . dan . staA , 
baa ] | yoii, yan j chab , arid . che j dbu . rmog . brtaan , 

bobi , sten . du || hphriil . gyi . Iha . btalian , po . lihri , 
Gt^ig . Ide . brtaan . gyi . za aua . nas J aka . la - dbyig 
[A 1. 4] hkliruns | thugs , la . hphrul . nibah . ate | gtaug . lag . 
khan . thums . chad - tshul. bzia . mdzad , pas, ni | aJtu . bla. 
tin. rd/i - daii [ gnam . sahi, Iha * kla | tiisms . chad . kysn , 
bgo , -Sin , dgyea |[ thuga . rje . chen . po - dafr , Idan . bas , 
ni’. Hgreii . myi. [B l. 1] ho . chog, la ( gnam . sahi . lugs . 
dun . bt-hun . bar | bkab . ciu , bkur . tc | chab , srid . gyi - 
miiah , than , chen , po . daid , cm . rgyss. pulii - dua . su , | 
chab . srid . kyi, bbn , po . ynfi . bP 113 ® 8 ■ P a ■ f 

1 Sk fmr 

1 Bcknr Jmcip iiwricd. V'vt daft ? 
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nihuh than , tu„ byiihste 11 hi™ , chcn . po [B L 2] zari * 
Khri . emm . rje. dan | ebon . pa . zah . Lha. bzah, po + guls * 
tyls J dgrahi . £ed , smad . de | chub . snd , kyi . pJiah , 
bsdod * nas , || Rgya . Drug . Hjaji . las * stsoga , pa . 
mthahi . rgyal . po . 11 bar . dn . ckab „ arid * k + sdo . zih , 
rteo! | ba . [B L 3] kun * kyad j bkah . nan . gyi . mihu * 
dan [ rlabs, kyk [ bthnl * bas . m . re . thag. bead [ yun . 
rih, por. logs. ^i£l , bde. bald* bkah. driu T gyis r ni - dad . pa „ 
dad , apro . ba . bakyed . uua J grnim . sa « yid . hbyor * pa , 
dan . bdra . bar j rgyal [B 1. 4] kbama . tu , ina . zig . gis |J 
Bod „ rje. blon . gyibkah . gus„ par - mnan . be | eluib . arid T 
mjal H dum * then * po * mdzad . pa . hdi. yah | hphral * ynn _ 
gnia . mi. Sega . 6k . bde - ba + &i . teer , ma + baste | gzah . 
gaafL.gms. 90 [37] [A L X] ^ || su.ckab.arid-kyi.pkah „ 
mtho . ba . dafi. smos. £to. brjpd * pahi. don* kyah . rab, tu . 
zab | lo. st nil. rabs. khrir * Van . hbri. ba. myed - par. bzaii _ 
iixi * snan T te . mjal . dum . gyi. legs « pa . chert. po . mnon , 
sum . tu - mdzad [A 1. 2] pa . hdi . dkon . rncbog r gsum , 
dan | hjig , rten , gyi . Uia - kill , thums . cad * kyis . 
kyan . mkhyend, cin. gziga . paa . na j nam. tu . yah . myi. 
bg\ r ui . zm . brtan , bar . sniond . to ] | de P Itar * mjal . 
dum T then r po [A L 3] rndzad , pahs , rkyen , kyb . rgyal . 
khams , tu . ma T zig. gi . hbaha . mebcrn. chaki, khar . non . 
moua. pa , myin , mycd , par, bstsald . te » bde, akj r id . palp, 
gnaa . la . dus . gcig . tu - bkod . pabi . baud . uurm [A 1. 4] 
chen , po . hdk j bphrul. gyi. Iha btsan. po. Khri. Gtsng s 
Ide + brtsan . mchcd .. dau | chab . arid . kyi, blon. po, chen . 
po . legs . pa . Bgrub . sgrnb _ pu . blon . cheu , po . zari. Khri. 
sum + rje . drtri j iah * ehen . po . Lha [B L 1] bzaii. iasc^ogfi. 
pa . Bod . rjo , blon . hkhord , a par . bcas . pa . dan [ sems . 
can . thanis . cad # sgrib , pa . main . gnis. byafi. nas . hsod . 
m um . dan . ye * ses . kyi . t^hogs . yohau. rdzog-ite , mthar . 
yiA . bla . Ha , myed , pa . yah . dag [R ].. 2j par . rdzogs . 
pahi . byaii . cub - tu . mhon . bar T rdzoga K par . saris . Tgyi \&, 
par . amou . to jj de . ga , G-yu . talrnl a mjal. turn , than , 
tu * gtsigs , kyi - gtsug . kg . khan . mdzad + pa . hdi . yah , 
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lo . iiQ . gnis [B L 3] la . rgyal , kliums , eheu . po . gsum . 
nijal . fi lin' . bs . dab . gtsigs. chen . po . mdzad . paid • sa . 
gii, ste | hdir. teas. pa , dan ■ sbyar, na 1 | bdi ■ jafi. sbon . 
gyi, hpbags. pa * rnams. kyia. ynb [B L. 4] dag , par . byin . 
kyls . brbibs . pabi. aa . gzi, iig . sta | yon . yaA. hdi . I ta , 
buhi , Jogs * pa . ohen < po . (Ins . geig * tu . byun , babi, don , 
tu. btsigs. pas . Ibag * par. yad. bsod * Harris, (.'be. ziA. bkni . 
sis.par>mnon.to J 91 (38) [A. I* 1]^® |] bsod.ESHBicheii.po. 
do . dag.gi. byin.iyis . gtsub.lag . kian.hdi . yflb.oam . ut. 
mu , dan | zla . ba . yod , byi. bar . tu. yun . tu * brtan . ba . 
dab ( hphruJ. kyi. Iba, btsun. po. Kiri. Gtsug. !de. brtsan . 
gyi, za . sba ■ up | sku. fshs . riA. idb [A 1. 2] ebab . arid . 
chc . ba . dab j dgoba . pa . yid . bzin . tu . grub . par, amon. 
to JJ sfion . Kgya * Drug - dab s . ebab . arid . la . urn , 
mjaid . ta . nold . pa . dug . gi . dus . na . lha „ Bias . dbu . 
rdog . brtsan , po , tlari | blon . po > dpab . bdzans [A 1, >1 j 
Idan. iin . dgm . tbnbs . mkhns . pabi. ekyims 5 , kyia. dgra . 
Ja , pho£ . pa . dan | dmag , dan . pohi _ mthu , brtsan, poa . 
dgrabi * dbbar . phab . pft . dab | g-yu . bzlog , pa . dub ] 
yiil. boom - ba . dan | mnnus . bead . pa . la [A L4] abrogate | 
tigroid jnyi. phybga * hibu ■ pbo , srog - dan . bral. ba . dan , 
ma . byintl. par. blabs - pbahi. dbo . adig - ci * me is. pa. yab . 
bBDd . Hums . ohen . po . bdihi byin . dan zil. kyiB . minimi . 
te. in „ xiii. byaft. bar . sdou [B L1] to | [ dkon , mxthog . 
gaum , 111. mood. tin. yon. phul. ba. dab [ dbo. sdig. bsags 
pa . lasteogs . paid . bsod . nams . kyfe . rjesu . bsbo . ziii . 
dnuyigs . pa ■ dan I bzod . pa . dub . btbol . taansu LB- b 2] 
gaol . ba . lnstsoga . pa . smon . Jam . gian. van \ bln , nna . 
inikad . pa ■ dan . mtbun . bar . smond . to | J 1 De . ga . 
G ffii. tskd - gt**9 s • %*' ’ 3 tau S ■ ktf ■ ’ ^Mxtr ,twn 

(Bl. Z\ khrom . eken . pos - mon . iam . tv . gsol . ba * . \ j 
Bod . rje - bloo, dbu. nnog. brtsan . Rgam. dkyd. chen. pohi. 

* 1 b£' At 0 U&dt 

FLf'ad Hjfiirt ? 

A KVir 

*■ fteri ink iP ori^iurtL 
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ski! * ril . la | bar * tu . Rgya . Drug . da£i L Hjati „ rgyal . 

khams , ehm T po . gatitn * gins . l: hnb , srid . kyi . tndab * 

tu [B L 4] bsnoa pa . laa | rje T dbu . rmog . brtsun - 
Won . po * rin . po . che . dpuh . rtsal . M * Man . bahi „ 

byin . rlaba * kyis _ dgru „ bkah . hog P du * child . tin | 

gtsigs , bkah . rbuld . to , htsald , tu « mnos . la | tmsn . za r 
92 (39) [A I- 1] | : | myi. mbs . kyi . gt&m . brjod. 

kyi * bar _ tu . leg? . pah I . bkah . drin , dgogs . kyi a * zin . to „ 
htsal , la . khebote * brjod . pa hi „ gtslgs .kyi . gtsug , Jag . 
khan _ bzeiLB . par , i^gyal + khams , chub , arid . kye 1 „ !u 
[A L 2] Itod - pahi . elnd . tu ■ Ilia . sms T Khr i, Gtsug . Ide . 
brtsan r gyi r . situ . naa . thugs , kyi. plirin , las. su . mdzad . 
pa r dab [ blon . chen. po , mil . Kkti . mim . rje .duo | cheu T 
po . ian r Lha - bzaq + gis . dgru . Egya . Drug . j;i T g-^uil . 
[A I. 3] chen . po . bzlog . pa . lastsogs ■ pa . thiibs . ches , pkrus + 
dgra * Ju , guad . par * bgyis , pa + daii | kb[r]om * Mkhar . 
tajin * pa „ Ita . Kig , Bod . bbans . dpuh . sran . la . stend . pahi . 
tjshul . bzin . du [A L 1] lo . iu> . gcig . la . g-yul. nhm . po . 
ghm . bzlog + pahi , dpah , bahi T so a , lirabi;. pa . lastsogs T ste | 
Bod + rjm. hbans. kyis. chab . srid . la . sdo , bahi. si ad . tu . 
dhngs . chugs , la . gmd . pahi . 6cma [B L 11 kyui. mphro . 
btod. cin. rma. phyun . £lo . htsul | rtul, tsam . mu Jus. phtir. 
byon . bar . fsmnn . km . gsolto | Kimr . t&un * khrom , kyis . 

yon dbp] * ba , Ja | | | 1 Bt . ga + G-yu . Lihal . tftmgs . 

kyi , fjtsug . lay . khaii y tu r Km . cu . kJirvm . chm [B I 2] /m> ■ 

ftfts B mum . lam . tu . ysot ba - || Bod . rjc , blon . dbu * 

rmog . brtsan , | Skum . dkyel . chen . pohi . aku . riii + la | 
bar. du, dgra . Rgya , Drug T IJjan . rgyaj . kbaiiM , chen . po. 
gsuiu . kyis , chab , srid t kyi . mdab , tu , bsdos , pha , las 
[B L 3] rjc + dbu . rmog . brtsun | blon * po . rin . po r che ^ 
dpali rtsal . Man , bald . rlaba . kyia , dgm s bka . bog . tu * 
chud . da, | gtaiga , bkah . rtaald . to . htaal. tu . mnos . pha . 
nam z* , myi, rabs. su . gtaui. brjod , kyi. bur * tu [ti L 4] 
legs. pahi T bkah . drin # dbugs. kyi. zin . to. htaal. khebs. te | 

1 Ki?ad t^i T as below <B L 4). 

1 Red ink m 
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brjod . pahi. gtsiga, kyi - gtsug , lug. khan. bzehs a par . rgyal. 
kbnms. cbab. srid . kyi . la. Itod . pahi. skid . tu | Ilia . stas. 
kyi. za . sfra , nas. | thugs. kyi. 

93 (40) [A L 1] ^ || hphrin . las * su ■ nulzEid . pa . 
daft | blon . chen . po. zafi. Ehri. sum* rjo. dan | chon . po - 
iab, Lhu. ktati. gis. Rgya. Drug. gi r g-ynl. chen. po. b^log . 
pa , lasfcaoga . pha _ Bod . rjes . hbahs . kyis . chab . srid . la . 
sclo . babi * skd H [A 1. 2] tu . dgra . la , goad . paid . auga . 
kvis . bgyis.ao , htsal - bag < tsam . mn . I us , par,. byaii . bar „ 
Mtm . km . tu , gsol r to j J Kva > cu , khrom , chen r po r 
nas . yon < til. dbul. bah || ^ || | 1 Phjug r tmms T [A 1, 3] 

stok . port . dp&n * g~yoff , gi . smon . lam + tu + rjsol . hah || 1 
dkon . mchog . gsum , la , pbyag < htsal T lo || sans , rgyaa . la . 
phyag . htsal . to . thams , cad , mkbycn . pa T laho || [ A 1. 4] 
chos . k . phag . htsal . to j tbeg , pa , bin. , na + myed - pa 
laho J dgc . hdun . k . phyag . htsal. | phyir , rayi . log T 

jsahi T by an . cub . acms . dpah . mama , la ho ( bdag . dufl , 
gzan . kyi * non . sgmb + pahi . phyir . dkon . mchog . gsuni, 
la , mchod , de | sdig . pa . tbams [B 1.1 j md . btgald . mis \ 
bsod . nama > kyi . rjes . su . yi . ran . ate ,[ dkon . mchog , 
gatOH, k r phvogs r fin . rton, to i| Thugs, skam. dbu. rmog T 
brtgtan a babi . rje . blon , thugs , k , bphrul a dgofis . phas . 
Bgya. Drug , Hjaii. lu& , stsogs . pha l 2] bar * tu . bkah . 
mvi , nuiand . pa . yan , Ijbans . gnug . mu , dan . hdra . bar , 
rnal. tu . pbab . Has . dbu , rmog , brtsan H la . chab . srid . cbo . 
babi * hdab . la + phyogs . par . gsol. nas | mjal. dum . gyi 
gtsigs r bcas . naa . JB L 3] rdo @ tins . la . bris | gtaiga . kyi, 
gtsng , kg , khati . bzena . naa , so T kbams - kyi ^ khrom , 
ni . dal . | yul . chen . poLi . dbus . skyid P citi . dar * but . 
bgyis . hdi. las . bkah . drin . che . ba . ma * mtis. pas > ari. 
m , dan . bkah [B L 4] drin - dmn t . bahi > mtsan . ma , 
t.sam . du. dkon , mchog, gsum . la h yon . babi - baud . nams - 
kyis | Bod , rju . blon , bkhor . dan T bcas . pbft sku . tshe , 


1 Red Ink in origin^L 

= lie! gw liuir, 
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daii. mMli. than + g-ynn . drub . du, gmb . la ■ Bod. hhaina . 
na i pbaa . kyi , dgra . dan , Ijkhrng T pahi . myi ,. gragsto | 
f M (41) [A L 1] " 1 * fj lo * phyngfl . rfcag * legs _ la m 
gtEiigs. bcas t pa . him, yim * du + brtan. iib . bjlg. rtcn, dan . 
hjig. rten. las * hdns. palji. hde . skyid . piiun „ sum ■ tsliogs . 
plia . dan . Idan . bar . anon f to || [A. L 3] ^ 11 1 Hhrofn , 
kkoit 2 . m , hi , mmn . lam . du . gaol y bah 1 || rje . bla . na . 
bzngs , pa . ni, lii:.i | chub . find , kyi „ blon . po P ni. hphruld | 
rje . blon. llm . hphmi. kyia. gnain. ral. ba T ni. Ihabi, byin _ 
kyk . drubs + J m . gas . pa , ni + blon . pohi . ihbs H kyis . 
btsains 3 . te | gnam . su , ni . rod . sbyar | dgra . [A 1, 3] 
zin . ni . mju!. dum , nua | mtlia . lias . ni. Jgru . myi , edo | 
byaii . Tins . ni . g-yag . myi H rtun * ste ]] 11 od . hbafis . yobs . 
bde , skyid . pa . hbah , gig . tu . ma , bag . te [ ni. hog . gi P 
fgya 4 . Mtumsnn [Ah 4] rgyai. phran . mu is . pahi t moms . 
fi4 a riLs . myi . h-de , aifi . arid + sor . hi d u . dogs . paid . rnams . 
kyail. arid . la . myi, dbab . cih . gems . bdd . ba , yan^ [ rje . 
blon . Qm , hplmsld . kyi . sku * yon . | hdi # ^clr^i. bSr . bkah . 
drin * rhen . po . ataalnaa . [_B 1. 1] Bod * bbafia . vans P m , 
bde. baLi. dns , ni r ni . nm , bzin . tu . sard . | s mon . tog . 
briri , tu , rgyaa . nas . yul , Bkrn . ais . dbyar . mo , than . 
de . ga , G-jnil. tgal _ tni ^ | blon cbm * po . zan . Khri r sum „ 
rje, dan , f zan . chen. po, Lba . bzan . dafi, j bkth [B L 3] 
Ijkhor * dab . bdag . cag , las . gtsogs . pbaa * gtsug , lag . khaii . 
brtsiga . dge . lj Jim . gji , sde * gtsngs . rkyon . dab , bcas , 

4 par , sbynr . ba . pabi . yon + kyis . | rjo + Iha , srag . Khr i . 
Cltaug. Ide . brt^an . gyi. gkn . t^be P rib | dbu . rmog. brtBan . 
dafi | [E L 3] Watt * chen . po , mh . Khri . sum P rjo + dan j 
zan , rhen . po - Llii*. bzaii * dgobs. ao * hts&l, mthar T phyin * 
pa . dflli ) Eod . rje . blon . kyi * gtsug. lag , ni . ma . dan - 
hdra. bar, nam * zar. myi * Ijgyur * dun j geigs. brtan , [B1.4] 

1 Red ink, 

* fliat rttcJ beJffW 3inc. 

a m iniertM below line, 

* Inserted below lino. 

B here criiswL 

* Inuerted belaw line. 
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bah „ dark j 1 bdag . cag . las . staoga 1 . asms . can . thams . 
cad , tshe . Tabs + kyi f sgrib . pa . byan . Bt-e | bk . mi * myed - 
paid . thiihi , yaii. lha , sans , rgyas . boom . Idan . hdas . 
By ams. paljj + hkhor. tut * skyo. bar. smoa. to ]| 

{86a, 1. 1] ** In founding the monastery” erected in Bkra- 
ik-dbjar-mo-thafi the authorities of the realm of Mdo-gams 
pray that through the merit; and blessing of this donation 
made in honour of tile Three Jewels all the sins of His 
Majesty, the Btsan-po r together with his retinue of lords 
coi End Hors, may have been rlransed. and that, their merits 
and wisdom being perfected, the state being established in 
a circle of concord, in the enjoyment of long life and of entire 
felicity on the part- of gods and men, they may realize the 
attainment of supreme, perfect illumination. 

[ SSa , 1. 3] Frayee offered by the noble councillohs 

AT THE FACE - WAElf |Nl r OF THE THERE ERECTED MONASTERY. 

To nil the Tathagatas lining in the Ten Directions, infinite 
and limitless, and those, entirely free from restriction, 
possessing a non-existence and eternity without bounds, 
with honour and laud seeking refuge m them, in reverence 
hail! 

To the Exalted mthc universe and in the beyond, possessed 
of omniscient wisdom, as many as abide in their state, to 
the Dharma, the Buddha and the Snmglia. seeking refuge 
with them, in reverence bail! 

From the time when Ho-ltle Spu-rgyal came from the gods 
of heaven to be lord of mcn T and ever in other exalted bodies 
—with great dominion, good religion, and great science, a 
royal lineage unbroken as far as the origin of the land where 
the kingdom arose-—with the kind sway of a sovereignty 
firm on all sides and great filled and encompassed the Eight 
Regions ; to us Hgrefi people, without and w-.L-hin, equally 
considerate ; by their influence and measures taming the high 
and proud and bringing them under the rule of right; with 

■ Erased- 
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joy and encouragement in both present and future extolling 
the humble and afflicted; filling us Hgreii people beneath 
the ends of heaven with perpetual kindness \ rulers o i the 
Four Quarters of the groat; heaven, equal to the manner of 
the divine, their Majesties the Bt&m-pos of Tibet, of divine 
descent— 

[Slki, 1. 1] Furthermore,, established in his place, the pure 
laud, Lis high kingdom, above great rivers and at the foot of 
high snow-mountains. His llivine Majesty, the BUaa-po 
in the counting of the generations of his line equal to the 
manner of the gods, is beyond other kings manifest Iv great 
and permanent. 

[b9a t 1, 3] Of ancestry thus rivalling the gods, furthermore 
also great sovereign and of high helmet. His Divine Majesty, 
the Btsan-pO Khrl Otsog-lde-hrtsaD, in body firm knit, in 
mind divinely endowed, with due foundation of all monasteries, 
continues the tsuccession of exalted bodies to the joy [of all], 
beginning with all the gods of heaven and the Nagas. 

f89ti t L 4J At the time when, through Ids great com- 
paarinnatciies* towards us Hgrefl people, the great authority 
of his government spread and flourished, protecting us with 
respect in a manner resembling heaven, there came into 
power certain exulted councillors of state, the Great Poun- 
cQlnr, Unde Khri-sum-rje T and the Crest Uncle Lha-bzan- 
po, these two. Humbling the might of enemies and setting 
them in the bosom of the state, by the power and influence 
of their commands they tamed all the border kings, of China, 
the Drug, the Hjnfi and others, till then venturing and making 
effort for dominion, and cut short their Lopes. Alter long 
time, when righteous and prosperous kindness had engendered 
trust and encouragement, as though heaven were realized 
in men's mind*, so me several states* respectfully heeding the 
orders of the high councillors of Tibet, made this great con¬ 
cordat of states ; whereby s to say nought of ephemeral good 
and happiness both in present and future, there fa among friend 
and foe alike reason profound indeed for extolling and 
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celebrating tie bosom of tho state. Through myriad 
millenniums, unspeakably beneficial and welcome, may this 
great, publicly enacted concordat, known and witnessed by 
the Three Jewels and by nil gods and xVsgas of the universe, 
stand for all time unimpaired and Jinn. The subjects of the 
sevemi kingdoms, by virtue of the thus enacted great con¬ 
cordat, consigning to oblivion their sufferings during the 
time of mins. and being united at one time m a situation of 
felicity* through the great merit thereof may His Divine 
Majesty, the honoured Htsan-pn Khri Gtsug-lde-brtsan and 
the great councillors of State, successful in righteous achieve' 
ment P the Great CJoimciUor, Uncle Khri'Sum-rje and Great 
Uncle Lka-hzun and the rest, together with their retinue 
of High Councillors of Tibet, and all beings* cleansed from 
the double darkness* and fnibbing their store of merit and 
wisdom, finally in supreme, perfected enlightenment attain to 
consummate Buddha hood. 

In respect of the choice of this place as site for the founda¬ 
tion of the monastery erected on the there Tmquoise-Wood 
Concordat Plain aud for biennial convention of the three 
great kingdoms and for great foundations, the site being 
moreover one fully blc.-sed by Aryas of old [ y may it fiirthemiore. 
through a foundation in respect of such great good realized 
at one time, be even more manifestly of great merit and 
suspiciousness. And tlirough the grandeur of those great 
merits may this monastery be perpetual in time, us Jong ns 
sun and moon exist; and on the part of His Divine Majesty, 
the Bfcsanpo Ehri Gtaug-Ide-brtsan, may there be Jong 
life, great dominion, and purposes accomplished according 
to his mind. 

AVhcreas formerly p in the time when China and the Drug were 
not in accord and harmony with the Slate* the firm-lie line ted 
prince and the wise, heroic councillors, in the ardour of their 
warlike skill, smote ut the foe and by the mighty power of 
large armies laid low enemy cities, won battles, conquered 
countries, slew the people and so forth* may the sin of severing 
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the lives of numerous men and cattle and o! taking what was 
not given be altogether dominated by the splendour and 
power of this great merit and ho dissolved and washed awaY- 

[91b, 1. 1 ] In condcvotion with the merit of this donation in 
honour of the Three Jewels and of the confession of sins and 
so forth supplication for insight, for tolerance, and for 
remission of the confessed is made equally with what is above 
set forth, 

[9lb, L 2] PlLAYKP. OFFERED BY THE GREAT CITY OF MkRAR^ 
TSAN AT THE MONASTERY ERECTED IN THE THERE TtRQUGXSE- 
WoOD. 

Whereas in the lifetime of the High Councillor of Tibet, 
the ftrra-hel meted Sjganniiyel the Great —for till then the 
three great kingdoms of China, the Drug, and the Hjafi 
were resolute in contending for dominion,—the fLnn-lielmcted 
lord designed to issue command that by the heroic might 
of his jew'd councillors the enemy should ho made to 001110 
beneath his sway, in founding a monastery erected to 
celebrate, as long as tradition of human generations endures, 
that that design is willed to be dominated and is covered up 
by kind summons to righteousness, and in thereby setting 
a crown upon the state's supremacy, may the purpose in the 
mind of the prince Khri Gtsug-luEe-brtaan have been accom¬ 
plished ; and may the harm done to the enemv by Great 
Councillor Unde Ehri-smn-rje and Great Uncle Lha-bzah 
through great defeats of the hostile Chinese udd Drug and 
other means great and small, and on the part of certain of 
tho city of Mkhar-tran, who, taking aide with the stubborn 
heroic people of Tibet anti being foremost of heroes in winning 
two great victories in a single year, on behalf of the venture 
for dominion on the part of the lord and people of Tibet 
went forward with a will to harm animate creatures, so that 
wounds were needs inflicted, may those wounds likewise be 
healed so that not a scar remains [—with this prayer the 
great city Khai-tsun has made donation. 
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[926, 1. 1J FhATKR OFFERED FROM THE GREAT £3JTY OF 

Kva-ou at the monastery erected at the there 
Ti rquols k - Wood. 

(This repeals 916, L 2 m far “ on behalf of the venture for 
dominion on the part of the lonl and people of Tibet Tr and 
then continues) were willing to proceed with force in harming 
the enemy, may that without n remainder he healed I—with 
this prayer the great city of Kva-eu has made donation. 

[93a f L 3] Prater offered by thk oommastoaht of the 

PfiYUG-TSAHS TnOl^ANDj HIMSELF AND HfS SUBORIUSTATES, 

Hail to the Three Jewels ! Hail to the Buddha, to the 
Omniscient 1 Hail to the Dhurma, to the Path without 
superior ! Hai! to the Samghn, to the Bodhisattvas who do 
not regress ! Honouring the Three Jewels in order to the 
success of the efforts of ourselves and others* having dismissed 
all sins and consenting to what is meritorious, we turn and 
cleave to the Three Jewels. That by inspired design in the 
mind of the firm^helrneted High CouncilJor Thugs-skam the 
Chinese, the Drug, the fljan and otliers T until then heedless 
of commands, were set at rest equally with the native people 
and bidden to seek a shelter both firm-helmeted and great; 
that a concordat was framed and inscribed upon a stone 
pillar ; that after foundation of the monastery here erected 
the border cities ore at peace and in the interior of the great 
countries happiness has been made to flourish—forasmuch as 
there has been no greater kindness than this, in token of 
reverential and kind commemoration donation has been made 
to the Tliree Jewels : through the merit whereof may the 
lord of Tibet with his retinue of councillors enjoy long life 
and authority on all sides, and in the Tibetan realm, while 
foreign enemy and strife are tinmen turned and the year's 
wealth is perpetually assured in accordance with rightful 
ordinance, may there be mundane and super-mundane 
happiness anil felicity in perfection. 

JKAS. JANUARY lm. 
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Prayer offered by the bisteict Kbroai-khon. 

The lord stationed or high a god 5 the councillors of the 
state inspired ; the rift of heaven through divinely inspired 
High Councillors embroidered with divine blessing; the 
cloven earth, knitted by the influence of the count;iUors T a 
heaven realized ; enemies held fast by concord ; on the 
frontier no hostile venture; in the interior 1 the yak not 
beaten (?)—not enough that thus merely the people of Tibet 
should be enjoying happiness and felicity: in the realms 
beneath the sun whatever lesser kings there are, uneasy 
though they were and apprehensive of loss of state, not being 
lowered in state are happy. Great kindness such as this 
having come front the lords councillors, divinely inspired 
benefactors, a time of universal happiness for the people 
of Tibet baa risen like a aim. Like a flower abloom in 
the country of the Luck-Summer plain {Bkra-ik-dhtjar- 
nw-thfi /?), in the there Turquoise-Wood {fj-yu^sAaJb 
a monastery has been erected by Great Councillor Uncle 
Khri-HQin-rje and Great Unde Lha-bzau and their r,u fi¬ 
ord mates and ourselves and others, and furnished with means 
for the instalment of a brotherhood ; through which benefac¬ 
tion inn) T the lord prince Kkri Gt&ugdJe brtsqn be of long 
life and firm helmet, may great Councillor, Uncle Khri- 
sum-rje and Great Uncle Lha-bzau attain their purposed ends, 
may the monastery of the lords councillors of Tibet be 
imperishable, like the sun, and of firm foundation, and mnv 1 
we ourselves mid 3 all creatures, cleansed from the darkness 
of general ions, be born in the courts of the supreme god of 
gods, the Buddha, the holy MuEtroyn/’ 

From this remarkable record, which by its elevated 
nmgniEoquence * snd the no Jess c-valtcd integrity of its 
sentiment would have done honour to any religious 
foundation, we may derive an enlarged conception of what 

1 I ruml nvh fur iynn j" mrth "). 

* Erased in Lhe art^iriftlr 

1 The tmihe-r JreqiiPDt ecrorrenee of thft void “ gif at " ie m noticeable 
f-esmre of BiUulAT oratory dat'vbsiro ! 
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Mag possible to the Tibetan people, and its language, during 
tfidr period of greatness. While the background is the 
rigorous intellect of India, we note an accent reminding us 
Eitat dogmatic systems, when planted among fresh peoples, 
niny he capable of a certain refloreeccimc. What, how¬ 
ever, more appropriately here attracts our attention is the 
cireumstance that the great religious and historic oycasioa 
should have been greeted by “messages' 7 not merely from 
princes and ministers, but from cities and local bodies. This 
invites a readjustment of our notions of life in north-eastern 
Tibet and (hinese Turketftan during the eighth and ninth 
centuries a.d. 

The occasion was the famous concordat whereby the 
Tibetans and Chinese sought to terminate a struggle of nearly 
{a+P- T3S) f or more than (a,b. 822), a century and a half. 
An account of these treaties has been given from Chinese 
sources by Bushell (JRAS. IflSO, pp. 437 aqq.) t and the 
Lha sa inscriptions relating to them have been published with 
translations and discussions by Col. Waddell This is not the 
place lor an examination of the question whether the treaty 
inscriptions are two parts of u single document, or the question 
of the Tibetan dynastic iista ; nod consequently we dn nor 
here decide whether the date of our document is about 
,\.o, 783 or about a.d. 822. 1 What is important for us to 
note is that the Btsan-po Ehri Glsug-Ide-lirtsan of the 
document is certainly identical with the Kliri Glsug-lde-btsun 
of the treaty inscription. The fact that iu the document 
he is once styled Bi prince is connected with certain 

dynastic circumstances which may become dearer hereafter. 
The two ministers named in the document, Khri-sum-rje 
ami LLa-bran, are not obviously identifiable with any of 

L PraviHioNiilly it frwuiff to mr t&L.Yl the edlttl edited in llUJll in only 1 Ile- 
Ural, or [►rviiinLm>ry, part of the tit'-afy of 793 A n-, reciting Uie pr^vioiai- 
Ihiat -d it- The trantlo-t looe, lunh merit othhm at 13i f 1 11 He of thei r pnLJ re-nt ion r 
nqqlre m thorough revision, Wr nmy, hewercr, mwa.it the pubJidmiJon 
i>F M5L Pel Hot and EiK'Ot, wlin mra t it Us LiHdefatOOd, in twwfEiun 
of new f&eAiniit^ of the text 
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those whose signatures are appended to the treaty. A 
probably earlier Councilor Kliri-sum-rje is frequently 
mentioned in the Chronicle (13. 117-85, years 44—54 — 
a-D. 715-25). 

Another person mentioned as having initiated a war 
movement against China is a certain 41 Skam-skyel [or dkyel) 
the Great ”, also designated TAug*-*ham+ In the Lhasa 
inscriptions (1919,1. 44, 1910, B L 42) he has hitherto escaped 
notice aa an adviser of the Btsan-po Khriddp-btoan (— Chinese 
Ch’ilitsan, c, 7SO 1). 

The monastery having been erected on the site of the 
treaty conference, and both the treaties of a.d. 783 and 
a.ik 821 - having been concluded ut u spot in Tibetan territory 
near the Chinese frontier and in the region of the Kokmnor 
lake, it is there that we must, locate the ,b Turquoise "Wood " 
{(j-yn-txhaf), in the “Luck-summer open pnra*' 
{Hnjar-mo-lft®u} T in the ik Phyug-teams Thousand-District ,r . 
in 11 nbrom-khon territory forming part of the realm of 
Mdo gams, The Dliyar-ino-thau is mentioned in a Lha sa 
inscription (JRAS+ UHO t pp< 1255-07, I. 33 of text) ; but of 
the other names none can be identified with the Chinese 
name (Ch'ing-sktu) of the ptoh* of the A.U, 783 treaty. Tin- 
Tsm-kha named in adjacency to libyar-mo-tbah in the 
inscription may very likely be the birth-place of Teton- 
kha-pti. who wus bom near the K urn-bum monastery* In 
the Ckmnick also a place Tsoh-kti is mentioned (]. 74), The 
ket that “ messages M are received from the towns of Ivva-cu 
and Mkhjir-tsan illustrate* the natural connexion which we 
have already (pp. 72, 78, 82) found between the Koko-Nor 
region and that part of Chinese Turkestan. The name of 
the monastery does not- transpire ; but it is, no doubt, the 
place referred to in the Bkah-Jtifyur [Beekli T Vakdogut, p, 74) 
and R*t(tn-hjijnr (Cordier, i, p. 9(i) as Phyug-mtshaim IJbront- 
khon is not known: but cL Hhrim-stoi^ MJ. r xiv, 9S r 
01 the parties to the treaty, the Chinese, the Drug, the 
Hjain and the Tibetans, who arts no doubt r meant by the 
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11 four exalted kings Pl { tniho-bzi-rggaUpo ) of the treaty 
inscription (JRAS. 2910, p. 951* L 47 ol text], the Chinese 
and Tibetans demand no comment, and concerning the Drug 
some thing has already been said (pp. 80, 85} and it is 
proposed to return to them later. Of the Hjaii we have hitherto 
had no printed mention beyond the occurrence of the name in 
the Dpag h$am-Ijon-hzafr (cd r S- C, Das, p, 4) and an entry 
in 8. C. Das* Dictionary, where Hjaft-sa is explained as a 
* + pluee-uatne in N.W. (rt'tsd If*E,) Tibet , But we may 
Wm from the RggaRrabu . . . me-hh (India Office Xylo¬ 
graph. fol. 3 In) that the person HjanAsha-Lha-dban 11 son 
of king Kind Lde-gtaug-brtan " (8. C. Das' Dictionary, 

WiiS so named* LL Hjaii grandson,' 1 because the queen, bis 
rnother T Khri-btsun, was a Hjaii-mo, a Hjau woman : and 
from the same history we may ascertain more ol this people. 1 
Since their frontier was probably adjacent to the site of the 
conference, we are tempted to identify them with the Tang¬ 
le slang kingdom, which according to Bushel! {JRAS. 1880, 
pp, 4r>U and 528, n. 12) was east of the Tibetans and south of 
the Kokn-nur. We know that this kingdom was conquered 
by the Tibetans, whose aggressions extended not only to the 
north-ea&t d but uko to the east- and south-east, as well as in 
other directions Ilow far the designation Hjaii may have 
reached, it would be premature to speculate ; but it has been 
observed by M, Baeot I />* Mo so, p. 13) that JL le nom des 
nio-so, Djmifj {Hdjang), ext relate dans lepipee du roi Closer 
(Cesar) et designs i m pays wt-nfi enlre le Ling {GUng) et k 
Chine ". It is possible that the Mo-so m their southern 
migrations took with them the name Hjan- 

The extent of the document may not have been as great 
ua might- be indicated by the fact that the first surviving 


1 fha ffjaft country Hjan-ytil is 

ra. at m 


mi. L Uti-onccl also lq the ('ArtyHirk 


t ^ i[kfai-sa-lWlE d| a Tibetan »> !*' cf aplecr in Ktmiii 

aue, to S. C. Das' Dictionary) hi perlia|M the So-<tam ol the Ko-r« iLte 
Jltft-W, pp. 3> -ll&i 1^)- 
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folio m numbered 35* But we naturally incline to believe that- 
the “ message IT from Mdo-gams was preceded at least by 
one from the Tibetan Btean-po himself and perhaps by 
Others, [See No. 21 infra,) 01 the first- " messagewe have 
only the conclusion^ and its source is for ns therefore unknown. 

The language of the document,, m accord with its literary 
character* is regular and intelligible in a measure quite different 
from the fragmentary and business records with which we have 
hitherto for the most part been dealing. It presents many 
resemblances to the Lhn-sa inscriptions, which in several 
passages may by its aid be emended ur completed. The 
introductory account of the legendary king Hob-Id© Epu-rgyal 
in the inscription at 1909, pp. 948--52 f LL 5—10 of the rest, 
might almost be an extract, from our document* which, 
however, is here, as everywhere, far snore expansive and 
elaborate. The following notes include the analogies in the 
inscriptions published in Col Waddell's articles :— 

88 A, I, l h etc., etc.: t mjut-dim, eL Lhasa, ISKlfl, lb 3, 51, 
63 t ©to#, etc* 

88 A, L 3 ; fcB here (there) erected monastery/* It would be 
possible to take ** there JT :is a proper name ; but upon 
the whole the other view seems preferable. 

88 B, L 1 : hgaff-ta 11 abide in their station ”, “ remain at a 
standstill "* 

83 B p 1# 2 : sfoi'bhr On this phrase, see above, p T 6G. 

&8B.L3; fpil-bipn'i-xa-dod, So complete Lhasa, 1909. 
L 18. 

88 B, 1. 2: Iha-las-myihi^rjcr-gkga-te. CL Lhasa, 1909, 
H* 21^2. 

89A.lI: hphnd “theophany’l The word means 
**magic 1 " or ** magicalmanifestotioo ", and was probably a 
pro Buddhistic term for the divine. 

89 A J* 2 : m gtmn r etc. CL Lha sa, 1909, 11. 20-1, 

89 A, L 1 : ffgnn-myi. Note that this definitely locates 
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the Hgrcn people In the Koto-N ot region* or perhaps makes 
them include the people of lido-gams as a whole. 

88 R, L 4 : hphral-du “ in the present So correct p. 70 
a bo to. 

89 B, L 4 : yzah-ysah “ friends and enemies 

91 A, 1. 6 : ekyetus, literally “ thirst 

91 A, l. 4 : srog-cfcup . . . The reference is to the two 
Buddhist prohibitions of killing and of appropriating what 
is not given (all odattadBna being “ theft 

91 B, L 3 : Sgatu-dkycl-rhen-po is below (92 B 2, 93 B 1), 
styled Skaro-skyel and Thugs-skam (see above* p. 84). Both 
names recur Lha-sa, 1909, L 44, and 1910, B L 42. 

92 A. L 1 : hh'bs-ft-brjfd. This is a good instance of the 
use of the form with te as a sort of infinitive after u w ord of 
saying. 

92 A* 1. 1 : zin ta-ht.shal <L will to grasp ", literally u wish 
grasped The uw of the past form with to after htshal is 
frequent in the documents. 

92 A, 1. 1 : la-itoJ — h-thtnl “ turban ” (S, C. Das) \ I 
correct fo/c to hfi in accordance with the passage below. 

92 A. L 4 : g-ytil- 2 -hg-guis. The two great victories are 
perhaps not identifiable. Concerning the part played by the 
city of Mkhar-taan, see above, p. 82. 

94 A, L 4 : srid-ia-myi-dbab-ciiu The phrase occurs Lha-sa, 
1911 t C I. til. 

94 B* L 2 : rbjen “ means ” ; sec above, p. 837. 

94 B, t. 3 : nam-iat recurs in Lhti-sa, 1919, C 1. 48. 

addendum 

20. Ch. 75, xii, 5 (vol. liii, loL 20 ; 31-5 x 17 cm.; recto 
][. 6, wrsn 11, 11 4- 1 inserted, of ordinary Jfcw-cttit writing). 

[Ij 4 |, glaii , gl . Johi . dpyid . ab . hbrifi. pc . tabes . 
bi[ij. la |i lha . sms . ky[i] - sku . yon . bia , skyes . nor. ma |, 
fiii CU . gtsug. [2] kg . khan . du . tugs . mar. bltam. ste ! 
gtsug. lag. khan . Pho. kvau . sir | tabes. bhihi. n[u]b . mo | 
iha . hbehs [ T[m] . [3] Dam . then . hdo , gis. | yu . mar , 
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phul. liia * phul, the !j zQgs. mar. kha. brgynh . bltarns || tshes * 
l[A]ahi , nub . too . 'Lrn [4] Dam . then . hdo * gis J vu . mar. 
phul . Inn . phul. the || iuga . mar . khu , brgynh . bltnma 
tshes . [dru]g * gi , tmb , mo . f Ln , Dam [5] [then . hdo] , 
gis . yu , mur , phul . tlgu . phul , thn || iugs „ mar . kh,i . 
brgyah , brgyad . cu * bikinis || tehea . [bjcuhi . nub . mo . 

Ini . Dun [6] then , [h]do . gia . yu , mar . phiil . phyed . 
dnfi, Ina , phul. the | fcqgs . mar . kha *. dgti. bcu * bl tarns. 

. . [®cr»e], 

[B 1] iugs . mar . kha . drug . cu . blLams ,| Li . Kim . 
ka£i , gift . yu . mar . phul , bdun . phu! . te J hugs , mar * 
khu , brgyah - b&i . bchu [B 2] blturns J| tsheg . ili , fa . 
brgyad . gyi . nub . mo , hlon „ (Ithug . bjrre * . gvis . yu . 
mar. phul, bdun . dan | khyor, phyed , daii, do , phul .to 
iugft, [3] mar. kha . brgya*. h2i. kq . rtsu . bdun . bltaois | 

. . . 4 dgun . ft la . tha . chuns , tshca. lfiuhi. nub , nio . Waft , 
Cvan . cvuu . gyia . yu [4] mar . phul . bdun . phul . to | 
iugft , nuir . khu . brgyah . bii , k-hu . bl tarns [[ tubes. bcu . 
bzihi. nub _ mo | blon , Lho . bzan , [5] gj . y p . m;lr , An . 
7^11 . tara . yu . phul . bcu . dan | khyor . do . phul . te ' 
iugs . mar. kha . Bis . brgyah . rtaa . bcu . bltams ]| [ft] takes . 
bco . Inahi , nub . mu | ]ha , hbaha . Hag . Khi , sr-hu , yu 
mar, phul. bdun . phul . te | fags . mar . kha , brgyah , t>Si 
cu. bikinis | [7] tshcs .Ei.su. nub. mo | Can . Kvaii. thon. 
gis J s . yu . mar . phul bcu . phul . te f zugs . mar . kha . 
uift . brgyah . bl tarns f| kites . fii . fa , gf,i a . kyi . nub , mo 

[9] Can . Kvah , then . gis 4 . phul . ben . phul , te , fags 
uiar , kha » Sis . brgyah . bltiims || tshes . Qi » . fa T . gaum 

[10] gyi, nub . mo, | Con . Kvnn. gis, yu. phul. bcu. phul. 


1 trppuLo* huTv cra^ct. 

1 Cd mppndi aus tar fcz-ir. 

1 £ htTP PiJkaccj, 

* dbjfa tare erased. 

8 tfn . mar. jkAiuI . , phul , ’ iapj . ma r 

p'i ; . $41 . citf .«! S) ys , aw hfire 

* phul . is hfsra c raned. 

1 Adii-'d EicEdtf line. 


- tAd , tfrpy.ib . blUitiLH j a 
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to [ zngs ■ mar 1 , kha r riia . brgya * LI tain * [11] takes . isi * 
la , bzi, hi . nub . mo r Cun, Kvan . thon . yn , niar . phul _ 
bcu . phul . te | zugs . mar . kha _ nis . brgyah , bltam | 

[Inverted} ... n ... [ Eehn . Lj»n (3yan i) u kau * 
zog . „ - 

[1-2] JA On the fourth Jay of the middle spring mouth of 
the Ux year, the prince (TAe-sto^) having become an exalted 
donor in perpetuity, lamp-oil was provided in the 
monastery (its} of ^a-cu. [2-0] In the monastery Pho-kvaft-at 
on the evening of the fourth day the god's servant Im 2 
Dam-then ■(] do presented five phul 3 of yU oil, resulting in 
one hundred portions of kmp-oiL On the evening of the 
fifth day Tni 2 Dam then-hdo dresented five pfml of rju oi] r 
resulting in one hundred portiuu;? of knap-oil (*So on fk $ijih 
and tenth days 9 ami 4J phul, rtittufflng in ISO and 90 tamp- 
lights respectively .) 

[B 1] . , * resulting in sixty portions of lamp-oil. Li 
Kim-kaft presented seven phul of yu oil. resulting In one 
hundred nnd forty portions of lump-oil. On the evening of 
the twenty-eighth day Councillor Gtshug-bier presented 
seven phul and with a half two khyor, resulting in one hundred 
and forty-seven portions of lauip-oiL On the evening of the 
fifth day of the last winter month Wan Cvan-cvan presented 
seven phut of yu oil, resulting in one hundred and forty portions 
of Iamp oih [ The remainder of the document, B ll . 4-11, 
reports simitar donut tons by Vlw Zen - tse {Jot Cou nei Uor Lho-bian) h 
the (jtxT$ servant Hag Ehi-sfihti, mul Can KvaiothoiL} 

The facts ascertainable from this record of donations to 
provide illuminations in honour of the prince becoming 
patron of the Sa-cn monastery seem to be the following 

[a] Pho kvan si is a monastery, and the word si (Chinese, 
as suggested above) may represent, as Professor Feltiot has 
kindly suggested to me. the Chinese ssu lx temple , 

(b) lha-hbate is. no doubt, “god's servant " t not Bl king's 


servant 


1 itf lent ettHttL 

1 A to^Artnrn dr-fined as » 


1 EfMed- 
+l handful 
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(c) As tho number of lumps is consistently proportional 
ho the number of phul presented, namely in the proportion 
of 20 to 1, and as 1| ami 2 khtjor provide lot: 7 and 10 lamps 
respectively, it follows that 1 Ickyor -= J phuL which latter 

is defined as “ a handful ”, 

[d) The phrase u with a hall ttvn 71 [phtjed-dan-do) means 
nottwo and a half but 11 one and a half ”, corresponding 
to Sanskrit ardha-duiCtjja, German kath-iwri^ etc. (and 
analogously in the case of other units ?). Correct accordingly 
the renderings on pp. 809, 81 l-2 r 811 (hut not >13) above f . 

The expression rr yu oil rr has not elsewhere been found. 
Possibly ytt is for rgya tv material so that +i yu oil" would 
be raw or unpuriJied oih 

21. (VoL liii t foL ] i 28 + 2d cm.; 1L la of good, cursive 
dhu-ctni writing; vary frctgnieutaiy.) 

|1] . . . . d * h*. [2] . dpah [ . , [3] , . pain |[ hj 

£4J . * , [ Iha-sms , Khri * Gtsug . Ido . bt'tan H gv[i] + . 

[5 1. . . biin. bg[yi]5. te || dge Juiun . sde . gfus. dan r . . , # 
[6]. . s stsogs, pa || stye . bo . sinos . man . po . tsfae . dpug , 
d[nj . myed * * . , [7] . , [l]lia _ tsras . KJiri . Qtsog , 1 Jo 1 1 , 

bfcsan 1 | ,. gi . za , ana . Tins . || sku T la . a nun . nad . myi . 

miiafk] , * . . . , [8] bar . eho |! chub .. arid . riseg 3 . mar . 
mtlio . iin . Jj byin . rhbs P ynA , bas . hph ....... [9] 

phyoga„ [gjyi . good . byed . kvi „ hgegs * dab . _ hsaru . ha , 
log . pur . hdahg, . * * * . »JWfog[s] * * * * [10] mb - tu , ii . 

mis || flku * la . sdo . b , . . . dbafi . du . hdus . par , gytu 

rbig [1] j Ilia „ sra[s] . kyi , ia , [sfra] + , . [11] rnam * 
ghi[s] , [a]Ln . [b] 1 —a, . par * by an | * . . gs-c * ch , - . ft . ni . 
yorm , m , rtteogs . nas |[ san[s] ... [12] —ll + [n]i h you . 
tan , sku .. tshe . hdi. fiid . kyis + hies . pur . gynr „ c[i]g || Hill . 
s[r]aa . kyi. aa . ena , nas .ji.lta.fi . . . . [13] chag T dkyi! . 
hkhor. In _ ings . pa . rnamy . ky&h |j tshe . riii. nad . rnved , 
nas |j bsam . ba * yi . , , * [14] eig || [m]thah . ym * pahi . 
aems , can - dan . Bod . khams . phyogs . su . yan 4 da[L] 

1 MH bdtw Oh- htuer 
1 gi below Liao. 
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bbyor . dan , bd[e] . . . . [15] tshogs * nas |[ myi . tmd „ 
phyugs . nad * jnyed . cm . lo . phyugs . rtng . du . kgs . par . 
fsmon] . 1o 1| 

This passage id clearly a portion of another copy, or version, 
of the long document 19 above. Though it is for the 
most part too fragmentary for a connected renderings the 
general sense Is evident. It- prays that in virtue <jf the action 
of the prince (Mu-sfOnSj Khn Lfcsug-hle-btsaii the ^amghas 
of both sexes and all creatures may enjoy happiness ami 
unlimited life; that the prince liiimselL free from sickness t 
exalted in dominion, rid of all opposition and so forth, may 
attain to Buddhahood in his present life ; that- all those 
tinder his sway may have long life and freedom from disease ; 
and that ,L innumerable living lieings and all throughout the 
realm of Tibet, in complete felicity and happiness, free from 
disease in man and beast, may be perpetually prosperous 
in the produce of the year 

INDEX 

A 

List of clan-names contained lu the documents 1-21 p 
together with the accompanying personal named. N.B.— 
Names which seem to l>e Tibetan axe italicized* 

f An: Dye-lam 17, Dzah-tae 15 (B II), Dze-hin 12, 
CrunAegs 15 [D 20) r Lha-l^gs 15 (D U>) p Hiflb-disaii 15 (C 13) P 
Stag-cun 15 [C IS), Weu-tsc 15 (B H) r Zen-tsc 20. Bah : 
Kim tun 12* Bam : Chehu hdo 18 (B S)> Hc-he 13, Hya-hdo 
15 (D 14), Hyen-lae 15 (8 11-5), Ju-ju J5 (D7) r 18 (C4), 
Koh-eu 13, Kun-tse I2 T Li-hvag 18 (C 5J, Li-tshen 18 (C 5) r 
Log-log % Sib-lug-fiah 13, Si-ka 18 (B 15), Stag-legs 18 (B 17) + 
Slagskh# 2* 15 (0 12), Stag-zigs ]8 (A 13), Tig-tse 13, Taheu 
IS (B 2), Yin 13* Bah : Dziu-jeliu lo (D 3), Goh-kg* 15 (C 25) p 
*I4se 16 (Dll), Legs-ma 15 (0 24). Beg; Hye-wi 13 P 
Khc-sehu 15 (B2l) r Ti-phor 13. Boh: Ija-hu 9. Bor : 
Yon-tsc 10. Bun: >5 un-sun 18 (B 13), HitVseh 18 (B 19). 
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Call : BeA-Li ail 13, Bdan-bzah IS (C la), Cin-hnn 13, 
Cin-hni 15 (B5), Dig-hdo IS (A 12), Dpat-kffB 15 (CIS), 
Llze-tse 12, Grn-tsc 12, Gu-gn 6, Hbye-tig L2, Hgem-tse 13, 
Hig-tae 15 (B1), Kphan-kga IS (C9-10), Hva-hva 12, 
Hw-na IS (0 1), I-tse 15 (1) 13), Ka-dn IS (B 12), Ka-dzo 
2, 12, 15 <Q7), IS {Q% 6), Keiu-tehu 13, Kin-legs 2. 
Kun-tse 2, 12, Kvan-thoA 20. Kym-tsbe 15 (Dll, Li), 
La-tshir 12, Letfs-sisan 15 (C 9). Ldiu-ein 12. Lki-khn 15 (C 5), 
Lfta-Ieifs IS (A 6-3), Lynn-hgi 15 (0 17). Pehn-pehu 12, 
Rimi-lrtjs 15 (D % Kya-hJo 18 (A I), gait-nan 13, Sebu-schu 
12. 15 (C 4.1, geA-Don 13, Si-ka 18 (B 6), £iin.'ljgci]3, gift-man 13, 
Sm-RAQ 13, Stag-snatt 15 (C I I), Stagts 15 (C 4), Tiehu-cmi 12, 
Tsbeii-t-sben 12, Tshe-Sift 3, Tsin-tae 18 (A 11), Tsin-tsin 
13 (B 5), Yehu-yehu 13, Zan-tse 12, Zun-iun 18 (A 2). Oheg : 
BrA-nan 13, Bo-ck-dnt 13 (a -woman), Zir-rm 13, Cin: 
Tam-fiaft 13. Dan: Klieft-kbeft 15 (B lfl). Dar: %,d »tfl 
2. Dbah: Ye-kw-dbah^po 17, Dpal-dbyakis 17. Dbas: 
Bynnmb-rincm 17. Don: Slag-legs 15 (D12), TsHat-Hn 
ID (B IS). Do: Stog-cuii 15 (B 3), Syim-hdo 18 (Bll), 
TMu-bcn 18 (B 12), Dvan ; Bui-zi 15 (C 25), Hig-tse 15 (0 8), 
Hin-dar 12, Kefcu-ii 12. Dsehu : Cu*eu 18 (B 2G), Cvan-cvan 
15 (D 22), Gog-tsliaft 2, Kve-kve 12, Lati-tahe 15 ([>22), 
Mnn-ha 15 (D 24), gib-tig 12, Sin-gin 15 (D24), Tain 18 (B 2)’ 
Glehu : GZo-mi-snnii-po 17, Gno : Dge-ldcm 17. Guos; 
Ho-iso, p. 818. Ho : Stag-ntfhs 16 (D 7). Hag : Dzdni-sim 12> 
Khi-Stihu 20. Han : Then-tig 18 (A 12), Hba: Ko-Ion 
15 (B 13). Hbah : Enr-hdo 18 (B 23), .Ji-tsaft (woman) 13. 
Hbeg : Dt'lui 18 (BO). Hlu : BsUm4egt 15 (D ]), Kvafi-ii 
18 (B 4), Hdan-mn : Bhm-dgak4pal 17, Hehu: Ugn-koh 
15 (D9). Hgo: Kan-gun 15 {C2I}, &hu-Lan 15 (D 12), 
Siii-tse 13, Stag-po 15 (B 9). Stag-tse 15 (C 20), Yem-nan 1 3 ' 
Hgren.ro: Dgehi-Uo-gros 17. Hva: Stag-kgs 15 (B i). 
’Im: Bur-brio 15 (D15), Daui-tben-hdo 20, Dzi-hvan 
15 (1)6), Eti-t&e 15 (D 6), Gtsug-Uffs ID (C 10,11), Hbi-nan 
13. Him-tse 15 (D17, 21), HiH-hun 18 (A 9), Hii-mehn 
18 (A 10), Hi-yir-yaft 13, Ka-tain 18 (B24), Kvan-wen 13 
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Kvehaeri 13, Flio-do (a woman), 13. Jebu : Brtan-kon 15, 
Kog-tsbefi 15 (C 25), Tflhe-tshe 12* Tsia-thoii 18 (B 18), 
Zi-nfin 12, Jeo ! Dei-hda 18 (B4), Hgo-kgo 15 (C23), 
Gti<&r^rrn-pQ-Gh& J7 h 7-tsc 1 15 (B 18) h Zeys-rtsara 15 (C 22) h 
J On-tse 15 (B m, : Hdo-tae 15 (C 27). Hig-tee 15 (C3), 
TJo'ho 15 (C 19)„ Kehu : Draskon 18 (B 20), Ko-Iod 15(1)15), 
L (S) yaii-koh 20, hvtful-th'bs 15 (B 0), Sib'tig 15 (B 7), Smon- 
leg* 15 (B 16), Stop-cun 15 (1) 23), Khaii : B^t^m-tega 15 (D 4} t 
B&tmi-skbs 15 (B 4}, Opal-legs 15 (C 2), Stag-skh# 15 (D 3), 
Stag tehob 15 (1) 1). Ten-hba 18 (B 35). Tsin drftvali 18 [A 2% 
WmV iiaiS 13, Kbehu : f-hnn-gnii 5, Yeni-tiaii 13 P Khori: 
Miin4se 3, Btsan-tse 15 (C 10), Bban-tiie 1, Smon-kgs 15 [Q 11), 
Thehi-fian 13. Khyun-po : Sta$-legx 4, 10 (?). Kou : Tsebi- 
trehi 18 (B 3fl) h Kvag * Ji-lim (a woman), 13, Kohndh 
15 (C 16), Tam-tam 13. Kyer : Ckm-kog 15 (B 13). La : 
Lcys-lod 5. Lb€ (Hte ? Lee ?) -zi : Rnal-hbifQr-skytir 17 P 
Lbebi : Kmsl-lirlo 18 (B 9), Len * Hva-sim (a woman), 13 r 
Lea: Sehu-aehw 13 n Sihm-jdjiiu 13, TheM^cin 13. Len-ho : 
J An-ii 18 (B21), l>on-tehe 15 (B 1), EChum-BUi 15 (B 17). 
Hva-hva 18 (B 1), Lhi-lug 5 n BeliU'chon 15 (B 19), Bib-bir 5, 
Sib-tig 5 t ^ibu-lan 18 (A4} T Yehu-ydm 13 h inm-imi 18 
(B20-1), Li t *An-tahe 15 (1)25), G-yit-kgs 15 [B% 
He he 13, Hva-kog 18 {B 31), Jift-an 12 P Kaii-tso 4 P LhQ-shje# 
15 (D 5), McLeliu-zii Sihu-bjn 13, Selm-Iati 18 (B 12} h Gehn- 
aehii IS (C 1), Sttitf-sttfes 15 (1J 2), Tam-iiur 15 (B 13), Tsun-!jdo 
IS (B 10), Wan-jehu 15 (C 2), Yeo-fido 18 (B 10). LiLu r 
Btm hde 18 {B3) ± Man-tee 18 (BS) P Steg-sM 18 (B~19). 
Lue: Hva-cai (a wornuti) 13. Lyaii : Hgo-hgc 18 {C2). 
Mchehu ; Sifea-hju 13, Mog t Kyem-pn 9. My&n : 
G&a^mtfi-yQ-eJia 17, 3Jchog-ro-gio-nu 17. Rin-ttn-byan-cub 17, 
Zan-$nat* 10 P Nem ; Ihjah-ldan4ryaii-cub 37, Phag : Stmj- 
7. Pirn : Tan-myin 15 (D 10). Fbun : Rqr-rgyas 17. 
Sag : ’Afi'Bob 13, Df/rhyjs 16 (C19. B 10). Dpak-brtsm ITj 
(B 13), Hbe 18 (C3) t lleLi-jelm 18 fC 12) t HgVEm-bgveo 
18 (C8J # 'In-taa 15 (C2f>) r f l-Ue 13 r Jehrs-jehn IS (C7), 
Kehu-ee 13, Kog-tshen 18 (0 14), Kms-l&e 15 (C 2G), K van wen 
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18 (C 11), Legf’shj** 16 (B H, 15), Lha-htee 15 (C 6), Pa-tshc 
18 (C13), Tsm-beft 18 (C13), Wen-kog 18 (A 8). Son i 
Dza-rgu 13. See: Lha-ton 15 (B18). Seg: Dge-brttm 
15 (B 5), Lka-ston 15 (B4). Hyen-hyen 15 (B7), Tshen-tshcii 

14 (B15, 20). Ser: Dziu- iii 12, Kheb-kheb 12, Kuu 12, 
Lens-ma 15 (D 8, 28), Vdo-ihp* 18 (B14). Ser-sbyon * 
G-tju-bieT 11. Sig: Bgt-brtan 15 (D 19), Hgi-tig 15^ (B 6). 
So : Legs-txcm 15 (D 29). Bon : Hyen-tse 15 (B 16), £m-hdo 

15 (D 27). Son: Bm» 15 (B17), G-ijit kffn 15 (C1), 
Hgin-hgiti 13, Rfkehn-tahe 18 (A 11), Sam-ftah 1 1 (a woman) 5, 
lib 12* Slatj-ma 15 (C 10), Tsin-hvi 18 (A 9). Tan; Pho-brin la 
woman) 13. Then: Ben-’em 13. Ton : Ph tig-man 12, Slay-cuit 
15 (C 7), Thon-thon 12, Wun-bdo 12, Yu-teheft 18 (B10). 
Tre : Mye-skhx 2 , 3, 4. Tsah : Bur-brio 18 (B 22), Tsebi : 
Hig-tsc 15 (D 7). Tson: Dze-sin 12, I)z«-takeb 12. Tsheii- 
taheii 12. Tsyab : Leys-Aina 15 (C 12). Wan : Beii-Gab 13. 
Bun-tson 1, €hah 13, Cvann 15 (B 15), Cyan-cvan 20, 
Deii-tsc 15 (B 18), Dzin-$en 12, Hig-tse 15 (B 12), llin-tae 
15 (0 10), TIvfi-kuu 18 (B 28). Hyen-hyen 15 (B 5), Kog-tie 12, 
ivim-tae 13. Kvanbin 18 (A 5), Kvan-chehu 18 (B17), 
Kyen-man 13, Kyva-yin 18 (B 20), tegs-brUm 15 (D 24. 25), 
Mnn-tse 13, Sa-hdn 18 (B 29), ^ex-rab-da-ba 17, Sib-nan 13, 
Sib-ai-ikan 13, Sib-tig 18 (B7), Sin-ai-fiaii 13, Siag-euA 
la (€ 16), Stag* 18 (B 27), Stng-zigs la (D26), Sun-thon 15 
(B 10), Tsbffi-tftbeii 12, Tyam-si 13, Web-jehu 15 (B 11). 
Wehi : Cih-nan 13. Tam : Hgi-han 13. Yah : Q-yu-ttht 12, 
Kog-bun 15 (B 18), Phu-cu 13, Stop-tegs 12. Yehn : Lab-lab 
15 (D 8). Yem : Siin-ai-nan 13. Yon ; ’An-tae 15 (B 20). 
Zen: Khyam-tse 15 (C 23). Zim : Hin-tse 12, Ju-ju 12, 
Kvon-hiu 12, Li-thehu 13. Za-Sna - ; I!jam-djal-sTiin-jxi 17. 

Those Dames, If we omit those in italics, which are Tibetan 
(perhaps translations), seem to be in the main Chinese, 
and in many cases their meanings arc certain or probable, 
A careful scrutiny from a Sinologist standpoint may explain 


1 So read in to*t. (in pSaccs at Sam-AvA)* 

J This phnif* nfiimJJy tniMfciu- " prmenne 
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the majority and indicate those, if any (e,g. SOmp under 
Beg and Sail ?}* which may be extraneous. It seems probable 
that the ? Im dan gave its name to the town ’Im-ka-cin* 
mentioned above (pp, 67-3). The natural suggestion that 
the Li elan consisted of people from Khotnn is not confirmed 
by the personal names of its members. 

B 

List of names of women (mainly from document Ko. 13) :— 


Behu-ian 5 + 

Hyen-eher 13. 

Boiie'Stm (Cheg-za) 13. 

» -tig 13- 

Byan-cehu 13, 

€ch-5fth 13_ 

Ji-hvaM-man 13. 
tt - in 13. 

u -sin 13. 

„ -hm (Kvag-za) 13. 

Cin-hgo 13. 

r> -tsan 13 (Hbnh) + 

Deh-ci 13. 

Jin-hycbi 13. 

„ -man 13. 

„ -tsehu 13. 

Kag-hbyilm 13* 


Kiiye-won 13. 

Hhu-nem 13. 

Kmi-hyeii 13, 

Kbyohu'bdti 13. 

Kvag-hycbi 13. 

„ -tag 13, 

Kvuh-hgam 13, 

„ -nnii 13. 

Kycn-hgi 13. 

„ -aiu 13, 

Kyen-ligo Lb 

„ -tsben 13. 

„ -wen 13. 

Laii-cahu 13 + 

„ -yujti 13. 

Lehu-cin 13. 

Hbyihudjgi 13 

rt “ji 13. 

Meh'ge 13. 

„ -men 13. 

„ -bin 13. 

Hgim-£in 13, 

„ -iiyvohi 13. 

Hvii-can (Lite) 13, 

„ -tag 13. 

Pt -bgem 13. 

„ -lux 13, 

„ -sim (Leu) 13, 

» -tig I 3 ’ 


m 
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Fho-brisi (Tun-zu) 13. 
tt -ri 13* 

33 -cin f Tm) 13. 
Pim-zsa-aim 13. 
Piiyaft-eeu 13_ 
Fo-svan 13_ 

Simi-fian {Son} 5. 
8Lhu-hgelLi 13. 

a^-d is. 
rr -dn 13. 

TT 'tlgO 13- 
„ -kag 13. 


Sifi-tflaA 13. 
Svandmn 13. 

Thehi-cin 13. 

lt -mb 13. 
TLdn-cebu 13. 
Tig hbyihu 13. 
Tr -nem 13. 

JK -^io. 13 . 


Won-lgo 13. 
Zu-scb 13. 


C 

Lidt- of places, peopled, und (oimtriea mentioned an 
documents Nob. 1—21 nnd in connexion there wit-li 


Ede-gums 11, 14 (B 18). 
Bkra-ais-dbyar-mo-tlian 19 

Bog-yas 7, 

Eni-ma-thun p. 8IG. 

Baam-va* ] 7. 

Byar-lifjB-tsbii]^ p + file, 

Cog-ro 17. 

Dtin-to-ksm 7 # 8. 
X>byar-mo-thnii 19 (91 B 1}* 
DrEi-taho!. p. 83 G. 

Drug 19 (89 B 2 t etc ). 
Drug-chun 1. 

filr-kiti 7* 

Glm-rins-tahul, p. 816. 

Go-cti 17 + 


Gro-pixr, p. 81G T 
G-yu’taha] IS (90 H 2 a etc.). 

Ha-ia 8 t 11* 

Hbrog-SJafia 9. 

5brom-tboh 19 [94 A 2), 
Hgo-bom 17, 

Hp-pii-ro IT, 10 (89 A 1. etc,). 
II i-ma-te JI. 

IJjfiQ 10 (89 B. 2, etc.). 
Hon-cat-do 6. 

Hphrul-snan 17, 

Kflm-bou 17. 

Khri-bams 10. 

Kliar-tsau 9, 19 (01 B 2, etc.). 
Kva-eu I, 7. 9, It, 14, 19 
(92 B 1). 
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Ijau-hgro IT. 

Left-cti 7. 

Leh-hu 5. 

Lbn-lnii 17. 

Lba^-gaii-t&bitl, p. 816* 
Ma-hdxi-ba 10. 

Mdc-gams 11 j 17 t 19 (88 A 1) 
Mgar-yul 10. 

Mkhar-t&nn 0 T 19 (91 B % etc.) 
Nan-lam 17. 


Rgya 1, 19 (89 B 2 f etc.)* 
Rgyod 5. 

Sa-cu 1, 8. 7, 14 (R 15-18), 
Sag-eui 7, 
iSi-gon-bu 17. 

Skyi. p. BIS. 

Rlufks 9. 

Sriifi-taDin(g) r p. 808. 
So-ma-ra, p. 810* 
Spyi-tshogs 4. 

Stoh-sur 1 ± 15 (B 1 ± eto+b 


Nan-rnni 9. 

Nobchuhii 9. 

Pho-kvan 12, 

Phyug- tennis 19 (93 A 2)* 
•- 

A 


To-yo-chas-la 10 e 
T90g(Cog)-ro 17. 
Taog-stod 9 t 
Tshnl-bjd 9- 


10 . 

Zar-phuTi p- 81 Oi 
Additional Notes 

p 813 Since iIjj is hardly Jistinguisbabk in 

the writing fro 01 ™p this 1111111(5 ^boidd doubtless be read 


Egod- gyiih, p> 819. 

Bgod^M, 2,12, 


big into line with the other names in toft 
era! (pp. 831-% in this case 3 [Sam), 
i Chinese ts*e-cAc< Professor Pelliot has 
I with the observation that the latter is an 
fignr oigfri. Tshi-h also may be for 
p? hild evidence of weakness of g at the 
\a^hOtj-a Ja — antfttara, ]926 f p. 508, 
a*d M’i-she, i.e, TnrgSsh, supra 

f~Q ■ 

p. gig and p. 340. To-dog. Professor Pelliot points out 
that this will be ta-<u ** governor ", originally and 

borrowed by the Turks of the Qrkhon in the form Utfug. 
p. 829. Phu-kmh-xi and Lefi-ho-rL Professor Pelliot 

IEA3. jakuast 1WB 


Stmt-wit, thus 1 
preceded by u ni^ 
P- 817. tshi-ii 
Mndly favoured me 
indent t*ik-£i = ] 
&hig-si, since we ha 
of n syllable 
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proposes to understand the lu ruler as Lt\ 

SE P’u-tuang temple Soule difficulty arises* however, as 

lie points cat, since thin, sense of si docs not perhaps quite 
suit with which he finds to be “ the r double surname 1 

Limj-hu, fairly common iu Northern China in the Middle 
Ages ", 

pp. SrM-2. nah m Professor PellioL suggests that in the 
feminine names this represents Chinese mang Jj daughter n \ 
"(unmarried) woman/ 1 

p. 65: Mdn-gams is the name transcribed To-kan [i.e. 
£te-gam} under the Mongols and the Ming ; see Bret^bnei ier P 
Nr.ditmul Researches , il B pp H 203* 224 (Professor Pell lot], 

p. 34. zaft Khri-smn-rjc. This is the name transcribed 
Shttng Ch'i-kntt-erh in Chinese texts of the Tang (Professor 
Pelhot). 

p. 37. Hgreit. This may be the native name rejiresentsL 
by the Chinng (K'iang) f which the Chinese apply 
Tibetan* of Kan^u, SSft-chisan and Koto Nor (Pr/f ll3SO * 
FelhoK 

p. 92. T lm. This is the Chinese Yin ( Yim), a famit^ QRme 

common at Tun-huang. though rare elsewhere cprofeHEQ t 
rk n«- -- Jf 


Pdliot). 




> 



A Hitherto Unknown Turkish Manuscript 
in “ Uighur ” Characters 

Hr 0. L. SI. CLAUSON 


(PLATES II AKD III) 

| JHIT1SII Museum MB, Or. 8193 wag presented to the M use um 
on the ltith July, 1918. by one of our members, Mr. R. B + 
Greensbidds (I.C.S., retd,). It bad been purchased by him &i 
il sale held on behalf of the British Bed Cross Society in 
London on 22nd April, 1913, 1 understand that the MS. was 
presented to the British Red Cross Society by Sir Douglas 
Seton Btcuart, in whose family it, had been for many years. 
It was no doubt brought from India by one of the donors' 
ancestors, whose name, "* The Ilunbie. A. Set on. Esq./* is 
written on the fly-leal in n hand which recalls the late 
eighteenth century. A note in the same band on the first 
folio of the MS r states that it is in the hS ancient pehlawee 
character {a statement apparently founded on a similar 
note in Persian on the margin of the redo of the second folio) 
and that tf according to another information * . r a certain 
religious person. Mohnmnmd Moostukeein of Normswl n 
intimated that this book had been presented to him by one 
of his pupils in the reign ol Mohummud Shah (Le. between 
A.D. 1719 and 1748), but no one can read it. Also in the 
time of the Nawab Feiz GufEub Khan it had been presented 
to the inspection of a learned Molawee of Delhie r who could 
not read it, but judged the writing to be in the ancient 
Cnftic character." 1 The only other evidence of the history of 
the MS, which appears to survive is a note in Persian written 
in the field of the miniature on folio 87 v , as follows : — 


^ f ^ o'diL- u^p {sic) 

Jl 1 -^ *4Sl Lu! ^ <L. / . 4 

* ^uiaf nnm** i ■ -■ - 

sb ijJjLi L nt3 who are 

fl of a- ditngktar. niAV God ^ thft Ufa, Zrln^b Sultan 

IGaanHm on the night ul Snndo-y, tlu "nts of of Safar, a. a. lOfH 
{ =A.D. lougi. If God Km y hor HtEj . bloocL-d nmong all the 

friends in the rigtHcounne^B ol Vlnhiininisii acni hw moat glorious fAUflily," 1 
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The nature of the M3* P but not its contents r ™ known 
to the original owner and since it reached the Museum it has 
been examined by Professor Barthold, who confirmed the 
statement that the MS, was in the * € Uighur ” script, and 
neither ** pehtawce " nor 11 Cuflic TT and wrote a note of the 
contents (with certain minor omissions and inaccuracies) 
which is now attached to the fly-leaf. 

The MS. is now, however, in a very different state from that 
Lii which it was when it left the scribe's hands. The first stage 
in its decline and fall was the destruction of the original 
binding, so that a number of loaves were lost or misplaced, 
and the whole book turned inside out. It is also possible that 
at this stage two folios from a completely different MS., 
written, however, by the same scribe, now numbered folio# 
17D and ISO, found their way into this volume. 

The next stage was when it was rebound, more or less in 
its present order, and used not as a Turkish MS, hut-as a 
book conta in i ng various suitable expanses of bare paper, on 
which were written the poems* in Persian, of one Kama! 
Ismail k 

1 have not examined this later text in any way, and shall 
therefore not refer to it again. 

The third stage was in more recent times, when the book 
was again taken to pieces* anti each leaf was mounted care¬ 
fully in the centre of a larger leaf of comparatively modem 
oriental paper, a good deal thicker and coarser than the 
original It Beanie probable that after this, the book again fell 
into disrepair, as one of the series of numerations referred to 
immediately below, which is repeated both on the inner and 
the outer leaves, shows certain gups. Since the MS. reached 
the Museum it ha* been rebound in the original covers. 

In its present s* 1 iS. contains 182 folios, of which 

the test bears t English referred to above r and is 

entirely of the la 

There are two * er scries ol numerations in the MS., 
both in Indian Arabic hands. The shorter scries is m black 
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ink in the inner upper corner of the recto of certain folios ; 
the longer series is in rod ink In the outer upper corner of the 
recto ol the original I olios T and in purt repeated in the outer 
upper comer of the leaves m which they arc mounted. Neither 
series represents anything like the original order of the foliosL 

It will be convenient to divide the description of the 
into three sections : (I) the paper; (3) the illuminations ; 
and (3) the text. 

The paper is a good oriental paper with a slightly glossy 
surface. It was originally arranged [n quires of eight, but has 
since fallen into considerable disorder. As each loaf is mounted 
separately ^ it is fortunate that the leaves are in some cases 
slightly tinted, so that the arrangement in quires can largely 
he reconstructed. The great majority of the leaves are a 
more or less yellowish white ; a few ate brown, bulf, or pink 
ol various shades. Jn their present state the original leaves 
measure about 8 in, by in., in some cases a little less, 
Most leaves have been slightly wormed, in some cases before 
they lost their original order, A certain number l>eur pricked 
designs^ which appear to have been something in the nature 
of primitive tracing for the purpose of ensuring identity of 
outline between two designs. In ail eases the pricking is 
accidental so far as our leaves are concerned, and was done 
before they felt into disorder, probably indeed before the 
text was written. As will be shown below, the illuminations 
are for the most part inserted on a systematic plan. By 
using all these items of evidence, therefore, (1) colour of 
paper, (2) worm-holes, (3) prickings, (4) arrangement of 
dlnmiiiatious. and (5) the text, it has been possible to establish 
an order of leaves which is probably correct, I understand 
that the Museum authorities propose to reassemble the 
leaves in this order, but the original numeration will have to 
be preserved also for those students who are more interested 
in the works of Kama] Isma'il than in the Turkish text. 

Though the MS. presents other points of great interest, the 
illuminations are ]>erkap 9 the most remarkable feature. As 
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far as 1 am aware only one other MS, La the late ,s Lighur ** 
character is illuniinnted, that of the Mi'riij Noma in Paris, 1 
hsit there is no resemblance between the styles of Tlhiminatmn 
of the two MSS. if we examine the Persian MSS, of the Timor id 
School, parallel h to details ol ornament can he found, but 
there appears to be no close parallel either to the general 
arrangement or to the chromatic scale of the illuminations. 
The four MSS. known to me, which provide parallels of detail 
axe the following : [1] E.M, MS. Add 27261, a Persian MS. 
of mixed contents written and illuminated for a TLnmrid 
Governor of Pars in A.u. 813*14 (a.u. 1410-11 ). An account 
of this unusually hue and famous MS. will be found in Rieu’s 
Catalogue of the Persian MSS. in the B.M., pp. 8GS-7J, 
Reproductions of pages will bo found :— 

[a) At No, 49 in the Oriental Buries of the Palflaugraphical 
Society* 

(ft) In F. R, Martin's The Miniature Painting of Persia, 
India . and Turkey (London; Quaritch, 1LU2). voL ii F 
plates 53 and 340. See also vol. i, p. 30* 

[2} A MS., the ownership of which appears to be divided 
between Dr. Martin and M. V* tioloubew, of Paris, of about 
A.D. 1410, described as of the Herat school. Reproduct loils 
of pages will be found :— 

(a) In Martin, op. cifc., voh ii, plate 2-10- 
(ft) In P. AY, Schulz's Die PerMxch-Idami-srhe MinuUur- 
makrei (Leipzig: Hierscmaim, 1914), plate 35. 

(3) A MS, in Dr. Martin's collection dated a,d t 1436. of 
which a page is reproduced in Martin, op. cit, P vol. u, plate 53. 

(4) A MS. in AL A r . Goloubew's collection dated about the 
end of the fifteenth century a.i j„ and described an of the Samar- 
qand schooI T of which a page is reproduced in Schulz, op. cit., 
plate 35. In this case the resemblance in less close. 

Although there is admittedly a variation in the practice nf 
the scribes there can be no doubt that in the case of our MS. 

1 A reproduction of a minintiirr from thia MS. t* to be fannd in Pavrt 
do Cuu rtriUe'fl Mirij Silnia ; iVna, l^roux, 13SS, 
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the illuminations were executed before the text, a nd have 
no reference to its contend Indeed, it seems likely that 
they were executed by a different hand, lor 

; |! the speed with which lie MS, was written, as shown by 
the dates in. the colophons* seems to leave little time for 
preparing the illuminations. and 

(2) on certain pages^ y,g, 122 y and 123 T , a line of text is 
written actually on the miniature and not in the margin 
round it, an outrage unlikely to have been perpetrated by the 
artist himself, 

The gilding of certain words in the text appears to have 
been done by the scribe himself. 

However, whether or not the illuminator was the same as 
the &cribe T he was a remarkable artist, and in particular ho 
was a master of the difficult technique of illumination in gold* 
The procedure was dearly as follows ; The paper w **s first 
of all arranged in quires of eight Julios, ansi elaborate frames 
were drawn on each page. 

The frame is constructed of narrow lines with boundary- 
lines of black ink, the centre being filled with gold, or, 
occasionally, silver, which has now tarnished to a dull gTey. 
The whole line is no more than hall a millimetre broad. 

First of all a rectangle was drawn about 194 by 119 milli¬ 
metres. This is almost exactly the present slase of the leaver 
and in many cases this outer rectangle is wholly or partially 
cut away. 

Next an inner frame was drawn to contain the text. The 
inner side of this frame, i.e. the side nearest the back of the 
book is the same as that of the outer frame, but the outer 
side, the top and the bottom arc formed by two lines, about 
five millimetres apart parallel to the outer rectangle. This 
inner rectangle measures about 1 4 1 bv 87 millimetres outside, 
anil 130 by 81 millimetres inside. Single lines were then 
drawn, 

(a) from the points where the outer line of the inner rectangle 
joins the outer rectangle, bisecting the angle so formed, to 
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the top and bottom lines of the outer rectangle respee 
th T cly * 

(b) parallel to these t wo lines from the centre of the outer 
Bide ol the inner rectangle to the outer rectangle. 

The effect of two pages together, if ike hoot is opened at 
any given place, is that of an inner rectangle bounded by double 
lines poiseil within an outer rectangle on the apices of four 
triangles based on the centres of the top. bottom and sides 
of [in outer rectangle. The base of the triangles measures a hunt 
5u millimetres. 

Apart from title-pages, which received special treatment, 
a frame of this kind lends itself to three alternative methods 
of treatment;— 

(1) The whole of the space within the inner frame may lie 
covered with a design, the triangles in the m ar gin sometimes 
being decorated in harmony with the design ; or 

(2) the centre space may lie left free lor the text, and the 
design confined to the margin, i.e, the space between the 
outer and the inner frame ; or+ 

(3) the spaces in the triangles and between the inner and 
outer lines of the inner frame may be decorated and the 
centre and the rest of tfio margin left blank. 

The arrangement of illuminations within the quire is 
systematic, the number of double page illuminations in 
each quire varying from two to four. The commonest schemes 
of ill umina tion arc the following (the dots representing the 
leaves and the x's double page illuminations or the verso 
of the preceding and the recto of the following leaf) 

, s . . . x * , , x .; , k x . . x . P x , . and . . x . . . * s , . 

A peculiarity of the MS, is that, as will appear below t 
the same design is used several times, sometimes with the 
same, and sometimes with different colouring. 

Coming now to the colours used by the artist it will be 
convenient to refer separately to the outlines of the drawings, 
the backgrounds and the designs superimposed on the 
backgrounds. 
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The outlines .are normally drawn in gold, sometimes in 
red or black ink, occasionally in silver. 

Backgrounds are either in metal (gold or silver) nr in 
colour (mauve, crimson, orange, brown, various shades of 
pink, and a much faded colour, which was probably originally 
gxefn). It will be noticed that the choice of c olours h peculiar; 
they might almost be described in modern phraseology 
0S » lingerie tints rT . That the choice was deliberate and did 
not represent the full range ol the artist's palette is shown by 
the fact that the geometric designs of gold lines on folios 
87 v “8fF and l59*-ltW r arc picked out with dots of blue and 
red. Another curious feature is that the colours are not 
kid on in flat washes but with a stippled effect, which makes 
them look as if they hurl been imperfectly ground. 

The destgus superimposed on the background are normally 
in colour* and not raetah Metal is, however, occasionally 
used lor small motifs of conventional foliage particularly 
when superimposed on a larger design. 

In the case of folios 180 and 119, which appear to come from 
a different MB., the out lino of the marginal decoration on the 
inner side of the two leaves is identical with that on folios 
105 v and 106 r and the background is gold In both cases. On 
folio 179* the design is yneolourod, but on folio 1S0 V the design 
is tinted green* blue, pink, and purple of shades not found 
elsewhere, and the colours are put on flat and not stippled, 
as il they had been prepared with a different medium from 
that used elsewhere. 

We now come to the description of the principal types of 
iUummatiou o! the four classes referred to above, 

A. Title pages. These are two:— 

(I) Folio 159 v -ltKF, the Mubabbat Mama* In this ease 
a broad label of the usual type surrounded, by a very delicate 
frame in blank and blue ink w ith bands of gold and green* 
the centre being left free for the title* is set at the top of the 
page, and the whole of the rest, of the page and of Idd T m 
decorated with a repetitive design of gold lines in banda Kuch 
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band consists of a senes of squares standing on their comers, 
tiie adjacent comers of each pair of squares being joined by a 
line. Bands conast alternatively of lour squares and three 
■phut two three-quarter squares, the squares of eueh band 
lying tinder the connecting lines of the band above and vice 
versa so that a blank spare of zig-zag shape is left in which 
the text is written also in zig-zags, A small rosette of gold 
picked out with spots of red and Hue is set in the middle of 
each square. 

(2) Folio 173 T * Qoshuqlar. Tin* label designed to contain 
the title is of similar type, but without the band of green. The 
title, however, is written above the label, which contains the 
first qoskuq (quatrain), The rest of the page ia occupied 
by an elaborate 11 all-over ,f pattern of interlaced gold lines 
centred upon one complete and three half hexagons ; six lines 
of text (three quatrains) meander round these lines. The 
next leaf, which presumably bore similar decorations, is lost. 
See Plate II. 

B- Designs covering the centre panel. These are of three 
main classes: (1) geometrical, (2) free-hand repetitive 
designs, (3) pictorial representations more or Jess cun- 
ventionaliEed. 

{1) Geouuetrival designs. There are six varieties:— 

(a) A simple repetitive design of gold lines in bands, similar 
to those on A_ (Ij but based on linked hexagons (alternately 
three complete and two ]dus two three-quarter hexagons) 
instead of squares; folios 87 T —S8 r * 

(ft) A similar but mure open design of squares on their 
comers with connecting lines, with an intervening grille uf 
diagonals parallel to the sides of the squares* eight complete 
squares arranged 2, 1,2, l r 2. with rix half and lour quarter- 
squares in the margin, the squares tinted contrasting colours 
and surmounted with gold motif* t the triangles in the margin 
similarly decorated ; fofioe 167^168*. 

(s) A similar but more complicated repetitive design of 
eight-pointed stars, with encircling linos, four complete and 
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four half stars to the page, with a cross with pointed amis 
between each four stars, the stars, crosses and intervening 
bands being tinted with two contrasting colours and left 
uncobured respectively, and the former surmounted with 
small motifs in both metals; folioa 34 v -35 r and 38 T -39 F , 

(if) A similar design of six-pointed stare (five rompletc and 
two half stars) with hexagons (eight complete and twelve 
half hexagons) between them; folios 47 v -18 r and t30 v -tiG T . 

(e) A central bund of tw r o complete and two half diamonds 
joined by lines with six zig-zag lines above and six below, 
parallel to the sides of the diamonds, the diamonds and the 
spaces between the zig-zag lines being tinted in contrasting 
colours ; folios 1G V -I7 f , 20^21', 101VL02 1 , 

(/) A central design in a square on it* corner of an Arabic 
phrase in “ quadrangular Ctific " script of the type illustrated 
in Bresnier's Cow re jrratique et tfworique dc La>igue Arabe 
(Alger. 1855), p. 151.. surrounded by a network of lines m 
geometrical patterns, the spaces between them and the 
triangles in the margin being tinted in contrasting colours , 
folios yo v -9G r and [Tn the latter case the phrase is 

Je. 'Alt four times repeated, in the former two different 
phrases which have so far resisted decipherment.] 

(2) Free-hand repetitive designs. There are three 
varieties:— 

(а) Symmetrical curling floriated foliage covering the whole 
field, two varieties, one on folioa d-t^—4u r , the other on folios 

and 109 V -11G T . 

(б) Symmetrical curling floriated foliage in one diamond- 
shaped mass in the centre with subsidiary masses in earli 
comer, the edge ol these being roughly parallel to the edges 
of the central design, three contrasting colours being used for 
the central muss, the corner musses and the background, two 
varieties very similar to one another, one on folios 50 v -ol T , 
92 v -9H f , 12F-I22', and 133 V -134 , 1 the other on folios 69MO'. 
9Q v -91 r , and 98*-99 f . 
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(c) A most curious and interesting design of conventional 
foliage with human and animal heads springing from ft, the 
background green, the outlines gold and the foliage and 
heath uncolourcd. This seems to have been a favourite 
Timnrid theme. Examples will be found in :— 

(1) B-M- MS. Add. 27261* folio 10 b . 

(2) MS. of about A r u r 1410, Martin, op P cit., vol. il, 
plate 240, upper row, Schulz, op, rit., plate 35 t bottom right- 
hand corner. 

('!} MS. dated a.d. 1438, Martin, op. cit., voI + ii f plate 63* 

(4) MS. of end of fifteenth century a,d. Schulz, op. cit., 
plate 3o (less close). 

In the present case the design, which is identical in form 
on folios !4 T -I5 r . is a single panel lour times repeated, the 
lower two panels being inverted. In the inner corner of each 
panel is a human head of Si no-Mongol appearance, full face, 
and wearing a cap, cap to the centre ; next come two half 
human heads, with caps, lull face Gnu king four similar heads 
for the whole design) with two wings springing from under 
the chin n which is pointed to the centre ; next a wolf a head 
in profile, a bird's head in profile (cock or parrot ?) and a fish 
m profile, head to the centre ; next half a monster's head full 
face (the other hall being cut ol by the frame) a human 
head full face, and half n monster's head full face (making two 
complete faces for the whole design] ; next a wolf a head in 
profile, and a typical Chinese dragon's head* part profile 
part full face, both eyes being shown \ in the outer comer a 
human head with cap full lace, chin to the centre. The 
triangles are coloured pink and decorated with gold scroll 
work. See Plate HI* 

(3} Pictorial representations. There are three principal 
varieties:— 

(a) A highly conventionalized flower-pot m silhouette, 
two varieties, one decorated with two fishes in profile, head 
upwards on a metal background on folios 6 V -7 C and 22 v -23 r * 
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the other without this decoration on a plain background on 
folios 9 v -10 t J 

(&) Several similar designs of which the central figure is a 
rose-bush with ten flowers on it:— 

(i) A single ro&e-buish* folios 86 T -87 r (in the latter ease 
two deer on a much smaller scale coloured, mauve, are shown 
running up the trunk and five mauve or crimson birds sit in 
the branches,) 

(ii) A rose-bush with a feathery plant at its foot, aud two 
cypresses on a smaller scale beside it, folios 12'' 

(hi) A rose-bush between two cypresses with a feathery 
plant at the foot, folio 2fr r . 

(iv) Ail exactly similar design except that the centre piece 
Is not a rose-bush^ but a conventionalized tall brown tree (? a 
pine or cedar) with a straight trunk dividing at the top into 
three culling branches with a few needle-like leaves, folio 24\ 

(c) A highly eonventioiinlized landscape, in the centre a 
bird's eye view of a hexagonal lake with a stream rsinning 
through it r a meander pattern of t-hinese appearance being 
repeated all over the surface. The subsidiary details vary : — 

(i) Two cypresses and a conventional flower-pot, on the 
surface of the lake three gold ducks, folio 

(ii) The same but five gold fishes instead of the dud^< 
folio 4 r . 

(iii) Three rrimson shrubs and one faded .green tree with 
a long trunk, on the lake two large white fish in profile, folio 
178 T (the accompanying leaf is miSBing). 

C. Designs covering the margin. The basis in all oases 
except one is conventional floriated foliage. 

Two varieties of pure foliage occur. In one which appears 
on folios 27MS8* 61 *-62*, 73 r -74* r 84*-85 T , and 177" (accoin^ 
partying leaf missing) the triangles are coloured in contrast to 
the design, in the other on folios I05*-106 r and 189 v -179- r (from 
the different MS.) the triangles arc obliterated by the design. 
Another variety lifts bodies of birds in flight, growing from the 
foliage, a design which appears also on folio 406 r of IOL 
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M8, Add. 37261, the triples being coloured to contrast, 
folia* 53'-54* find 113*-XI t r . 

In the remaining variety the scroll work though reminiscent 
of foliage resembles rather a Chinese conventionalized cloud 
design, the triangles being coloured to contrast-„ fotias i * '-78 r , 
117M18 1 and I8l v -179 r . A sunilnr design is found on folio 
4l8 f of B.M. M3. Add. 2T261, reproduced in Martin, op. cit., 
vol. ii r plate 339, bottom right-hand corner. 

D, Decor Lotions ol the triangles and the margin of the inner 
frame only. The spaces in question are tinted and in the case 
of one pair of leaves adorned with a spray of convent ional 
foliage in gold, folios &T-99', 111-112% 161MB3< 

The quire consisting of folios 76-83 is unique in that both 
sides of the two outer leaves, 7b and 83, are decorated with 
conventional sprays of foliage in gold in the triangles. 

We now come to the text. The script is that variety of the 
+A Uighur ++ acript which appears to have been used in Persia 
(including Afghanistan) in the fifteenth century a.d* It 
is only a little less removed from the prototype than the 
South Russian--Anatolian (?) variety represented by tho 
MS. of the MaldkJ^unT-Esrar from which extracts with a 
facsimile were published by M. Pavet de Courtcille (op. cit.) 
and the MB. of the Hibatu'l-Haqa lq published in facsimile 
hy Kejib EEf. Asim (Constantinople, 133# Turkish Civil Era), 
It closely resembles the script of the Bodleian MS. of the 
Rakktiyar Kama and the Paris MS, of the MPxij Katun and 
Tczkere-i Evliya pubis abed by M, Pavet de Courteille (Paris, 
Leioiix, 1883, and Imprimene Kationalc, 1889-90 
respectively). 

The actual hand is particularly clear, symmetrical, and, of 
its kind, cahigraphic, but the alphabet is the most inconvenient 
ever tolerated by man. It contains no more than thirteen 
letters : three vowtda^um send-vowels (1) fl, * ; (3) i, i p jf; 
(3) o f u, 5 f il w. and ten consonants, (4) A, p # f; (5) rA T j ; 
(6) t, d „ dK h and d ; (7) s. 4, fA, £, and s ; (ft) A, h f JW, gk> q , 
'atjn ; (9) Jfc, g ; (19) I i (11) m ; (12) n ■ (13) r. In three 
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of these carps the confusion is purely gratuitous \ two aigna 
which originally represented t and d respectively are used 
indifferently for any letter in (G)* two signs which originally 
represented s and z respectively are used indifferently for any 
letter in (?) and the diacritical marks which were originally 
used to distinguish q from and *jh are here used nearly 
always over the medial or final letter representing this group 
and hardly ever over the initial. To add to our difficulties it 
is often hard to distinguish between (i) initial (1) and initial 
(S) p (ii) final (9) and final (13)* (iii) medial [7) and an nndotted 
medial (8) and (tv) medial (6) + medial tfls fice. and medial 
wn wn. On the other hand we do get bo me help, fih is nearly 
always distinguished by two subscript dots, and h t h, kfr. 
and 'tfyn are frequently and tjh_ (In Arabic words only) occasion¬ 
ally distinguished by writing the Arabic letters % r 
and ^ respectively under the character representing them. 
Keen with this intermittent help, however, conundrums 
constantly occur. It is not easy to recognize zalfin a. word which 
■U first sight looks like a alb, nor kdjir in a word which might 
just us well be ftatir T Professor Barthold himself was so dis- 
concorted by the script that he read JMqlr for faqir and failed 
to recognize the town of Yczd in “ Yast (?) ” I cannot 
therefore guarantee that in the texts transcribed below 1 
have always made the right guess. In some eases, e.g. as 
between the Persian words pas and huz only personal pre- 
ft.roQ[.e d or a second text in Arabic characters, can decide. 

In order to darken counsel as little as possible. I have gener¬ 
ally spelt all Arabic and Persian words with full diacritical 
murks, including those over Tong vowels. In the case of pure 
Turkish word* i have been in considerable doubt whether 
to use the voiced consonants d , g t etc., or the unvoiced 
^ P* particularly at the beginning of words, since 

ft e do not know to wJuli extent these consonants bad become 
' fifteenth century. In general I have attempted to 

follow the practice of the British Museum ME. Add, 7914 
(dated A.h. 914 = a.d. 1508—0) referred to below, as tills seem* 
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likely to be the best guide ; but that MS. is itself shaky in 
disftiugqjshiiig between b and p and j and ofi, and cannot 
distinguish between y and k< 

Similarly I have been in gTeat doubt- as to the extent to 
which “ soft 11 or “ modified ?? vowels should be introduced 
into Arabic and Persiau words. As the Uative of Uj is tfU-j 
we may be sure that it was pronounced dMutjt, perhaps even 
dftnye; but the form shows that was pro¬ 

nounced th&Jiman not dugimen. 1 cannot, however, I fear hope 
to be entirely consistent since the practice of the period was 
probably fundamentally arbitrary and inconsistent, 1 have 
consistently refrained from using the ** hard ” Turkish i 
in non-Turkiah words, other than those containing a 41 ban! " 
guttural, except m the suffixes. 

It should perhaps be remarked that the practice of writing 
oj'U in the Erst syllables of words as oijui, which prevailed in 
the earlier period in Chinese Turkestan, and still intermittently 
survived in that area as late as the fourteenth century a„u„ , 
is entirely unknown in our MS. 

In prose passages the text is written sixteen lines to the 
page, in verse generally eighteen half-couplets to the page. 
These figures do not, of course, hold for all the ID unlimited 
pages. 

So much for the script, we now come to the contents of 
the texts. 

There are three dated colophons in the MS., us follows ; — 

Folio 129\ 1. B. 

Tamdm boldi Siraju l-Qtthih ktiabL Qtiihiqh bohun* TP 
rlfch [i.e. fanjA] xrHz r/vz ofuz bidutc, CM chqan yil Jtqjab 
aymhrtf yigirmi toquzula, 1W shnknda Mansur Ba khsh f 
Hiidid 

** Here ends the book Siraju’I-Qulllb. May it be auspicious. 
Unusur B aldidiT wrote it in the town of Yexd on the 29th 

* Th$ form ia cnrioiifl. Perhaps bitiiii 41 calmed to hd written " should 
bo read. 
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cif Rajah, a.h, 835, Mouse Year | — 2Qih November, a.d, 

1431J. 1 * 

Folio 135 v s L 8. 

Tumdm haldi. Matjtahi kitahi. TirTkh sekiz yiiz f*iuz hi$hdr t 
ChltJwffin yj( i S ha'ban atfintng tbriide Y?zd Juihrida Mtr 
JahV Dinning suhbatinda bu faqir Man§ur Ba khsh i bktdi r 

Here ends the book MnthaM (“ Fur example M ). This poor 
Mansur Ra kh^jn , uf the entourage of Mir Jalal[n'd-] I)in h 
wrote it on tile 4th of Sh&'han a.h. 835 t Mouse Year [— 4th 
December, a.d. 1431]. 

Folio 178% l 13, 

Tamdm boidi Muhnhbat Nama kktlbl, Quthiqh bot$un r 
7 inkh sekiz yt'iz otuz Chtchqan yil r Rajah aytnlng 

aithinda 1 ?zd shahrind-a Jflr Jahll D]n butfurgkan uMwi 
bu faqJr Mansur Bti khdi T bitidi r 

Here ends thfi book Mubabbat Nnnia, May' it be 
auspicious l This poor Mansur Bakhaki wrote it on the Gth of 
Rnjab a.h, 835, Mouse Year [= 8th November, a.d, 1431] 
in the town of Yexd at the order of Mir Jidi][ud-] Dm.” 

It will be observed that the last colophon is dated about 
three weeks before the first, and it is on this fact that the nwiin 
outline of the rearrangement of the disjecta membra of the 
MS, set out above is based. 

The retention in the date of the year of the old Turkish 
twelve-year cycle is to be noted, 

I regret that I have found no further information about 
the two personages mentioned in this colophon. If his own 
client can Hud no higher title for him than " Hfr % Malu’d- 
Din is not likely to have been very important. Mansur 
wiiij a bit of a poet and two quite good poems by him, trans¬ 
cribed from this MS, r will be found in the Appendix. Both 
names were very common at this period. 

Aa these colophons indicate, we have a MS. of distinctly 
mixed contents, With folio 174, the earliest surviving folio 
of the MS, r we are plunged into the middle of a series of 
fifty moral maxi ms h the earliest one surviving being the eighth, 

JKAB, JaKUAHT 19£S. H 
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The moral level, however, cannot be described as particularly 
exalted, we commence : — 

“ Sth. The work which is rightly yours do well, in order that 
God, exalted be lie, may make your work goad among men. 

Oth. Be chaste (parh'-gdr) that you may be respected 
f«zisr) n * . * and m on. 

This section is followed by a few detached maxima of the 
Prophet, on sumptuary questions and other similar matters. 
The whole ends on folio 159a with the colophon :—A atibu l- 
faqlr MattfStr Bakhtin* 

Folio ]59 ? is the title-page, described above, of the Mniabbafc 
Xania. The text is, with the exception of the gap noted below, 
complete and covers the following folios : 159\ ISO, after 
which two folios containing approximately 36 couplets are 
missing, 161-169, 181,171, and I7S r T ending with the colophon 
quoted above. Another text; of this work by Khorezmi 
[written in a clear nastt^liq band and dated a.h. 916 is one of 
the items ol B,M, MS. Add. 7914 and it is described at some 
length in Rieu + s Catalogue of Turkish MSS . in tht Bif +I 
page 990. The present text- is very definitely superior to that 
of the later MS. In particular it omits the fourth Natm 
in the latter MS, which is dearly spurious aa it is in Persian 
(while the whole point of the work i» that the author wrote it 
In response to his patron’s request for a poetical composition 
in that patron's own Turkish dialect.) h and raises the number 
of Nairn i.s to eleven as against the number ten mentioned in 
the Introduction. It also omits the Persian Mathmiu'i at the 
end. Elsewhere single couplets are omitted and other variant 
readings occur. One variant of some interest is in the first 
couplet of the poet's panegyric of Ins patron. Our MS. 
(folio 161* II. 4 and 5) reads 

A y a arskin yurddiff khan urughj. 

Ki*jrik yaskdln ulufjhlanung ulughi* 

Add. 7914 (folio 293 v , L 7) reads:— 

Zetii arslan ifiirek Qfmgrat untqin, etc* 
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Our MS* no doubt preserves the original reading, arshin 
tf&M'k is hardly grammatical ; Qongmt was probably intro¬ 
duced at a time when the identity of the Muhammad Khoja 
Beg addressed was beginning to be forgot ten and a tribal 
name had to bo inserted to give the necessary clue. 

Thy folio following J7B and containing the counterpart 
of the miahitiire on the w*o nf that lot to is. lost, but it seems 
probable that there next followed a short anthology of which 
folios 172, lb2, 177 r 175., and 173 arc surviving leaves. Folios 
172 and 182 arc consecutive and as they are both on pink 
paper it seems likely that they formed the centre of a quire. 
Folio 173, as its retio bears the text of a ghazal while its iwiw 
bears the title and cnminencemflnt of a collection of qotkuqs 
[tfUutruins) is likely to have followed the other leaves. The 
contents of these leaves which arc reproduced in the Appendix 
are ns follows :— 

[а) a fjhuzul and bail by Mansur Ba khah l and the latter part 
of a third poem by him. 

(б) three and a half tjhazah by tutfl, 

[c) two ijhazab* by Qambar o*jfthi r 

(rf) one ghazal each by Qasim and Jauhari 

(e) four quatrains of the type called qvsfwfj. 

Mansur Bakhftn is. of course, the scribe of our MS. 

Lutfl is si poet of whom something is known. An incomplete 
copy of his Blmn is another of the items contained in B.M. 
MB. Add. 7914, and a notice of him will be found in Kilhis 
Catalogue, p. 28(L As he was personally known to Mir "All 
Shir Xawa’I he must have been alive after a.h. 844 + and the 
present MB. was therefore written in his lifetime. The three 
complete pragma, hut not, unfortunately, the incomplete one, 
appear also in Add. 7914, and, m is shown by the collation 
in the Appendix, there are substantial divergences between 
the two texts, 

I regret that I am not [n a position to give any information 
regarding the other three poets mentioned. Their names do 
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not appear in Kieu'a Catalogue, and time did not permit me to 
make my way into the uncharted seas ol Nawa i s Majahtu fi- 
ffafa’is where the information may be forthcoming. 

The Qosfotqs are of great interest* As far as I am aware, 
these are the only specimens surviving, but my researches 
have admittedly been incomplete and others may be known. 
The word qoxhtuq is translated by Favet de Courtcille 
[Diditmwii™ Turn-Oriental ■ Paris, Impriuierie Imp^riaio, 
1870. p. 132} " a sort of poetic composition or drinking song 
sung according to the principles of the orghvAtek ”, He quotas 
three passages containing the word, two from the Abudja 
aud one from the Babur-Nima. One describes someone us 
not understanding the metre of the tw/uq or even of the tjOffeiq, 
The same quotation is given by Radlofl [Opyt ii, 040]. 

The tHjfuq or (utfugh was a quatrain verse-form based on the 
old Turkish system of parmnq hitabi, i,e, counting the syllables 
but disregarding the quality of vowels. Twenty tuques 
writteu by Qatfi BurhanutLDU survive, see Gibb’s History 
of Ottoman Poetry [London, Luzac and Co., ISHMI], vol, i, 

A 211 . 

/ Favet de Courteille [op. cit., p. 5S, s.v. aryhtisfitei:} quotes 
/ fl passage gating that the qodmq metre was rowioi murabha: 
mahdhiif and giving a couplet in that metre, a catalectic 

tetrameter of the measure —-—. As will be seen 

from the Appendix however, our r/osisiijs arc trimeters, and 
appear to be rather of the ,l partmq hisdbi ’ nature than 
strictly metrical. 

The nest part of the ISIS, in order of date is folios 2-129, 
The colophon on folio 129% quoted above, gives the name 
as Siraju'l-Qulub, “ The Tjmip of Hearts,” but mentions no 
author's name. The work was no doubt translated from a 
foreign language, presumably Persian, possibly by Mansur 
Rpldidil himself, 

It ia a kind of catechism, dealing with various points of 
Moslem theology and. eschatology. Each section is introduced 
by a Bhort question, to which a reply, generally lengthy, is 
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given. The words suical and jauxlh ( M Question ” and 
“ Answer " f ) are gilded, and bo too are some names of 
prophets, holy personages, etc. The name of God hatjq 
{or tengri) ta c ol£ is not gilded, but is normally put at the 
commencement of a new lino, the remainder of the pre¬ 
ceding Line being left blank or Oiled by one, or two, 
ornamental SoondiBa 

As the beginning of the work m lost* the identity of the 
questioners (there was more than one since they Hay 11 tell 
tis ) cannot be determined. The respondent is Muhammad 
himself (see folio I04 T . L 1-L where a reply begins ** The Prophet 
peace Ik? upon Him, aaid . _ /*). 

The title Siraju l-Qnlub is not uncommon. One, in the 
form of n catechism, is mentioned by Haji Khatfa, see Fluegel's 
edition (London, Oriental Translation Fund, 1842) voL iii N 
p. 588)^ ^ jli j-UJI Another, 

or possibly the same work, although the opening words arc 
different, is contained m R.M. MSS. Or. 1281 and Add r 23,581, 
see Ricu T s Persian Catalogue, p. 17 t where reference is made 
to a similar work, with a different commencement, at Vienna, 
sec Flia-gd, Vienna Catalogue, voL iii h p, 453 r 

The author oi the work represented by the two B.M. MSS. r 
ol which Or, 1231 is an ancient copy dated a.h. 925 ( a.d. 1519), 
is given in the former MS. as Imam Abu Mansur Rn £ Td ibn 
Mnhnmmadil-Qflttanu'l-Ghazmwf and in the latter as Imam 
Abu Naar ibn Sa'd ibn Muhammad. The title Chaznawl 
indicates a connexion with the Turkish dynasty of Ghazna. 
and it is possible, indeed probable, that this SirajiTl-Quiub 
formed the foundation of our work. Tbo order of sections is 
more or less the same and the contents of the various sections 
are more or less identical, but the translation is by no means 
close or exact and in particular the frequent Arabic quotations 
m the Persian text arc completely omitted in the Turkish 
version. 

The following is a summary of the Contents with references 
to the Persian text of Or, 1231. here designated P.in the first 
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two or throe cases I Lave quoted tie question in full, so as to 
give an idea ul the general lor in. 

Folio *2 r . 1. 1-14, The end of n description nf the Throne 
of God - P. I0 r middle—lO”, L I. 

Folio 2\ J. 15. il Tell us how many Prophets ( pa'j^hamixtr] 
God Treated ; how many were Apostles (imirml), and how 
many hooks came down, from heaven to the Prophets ■= 
P. 1D V , L 2. 

Folio 4v r L 2. " Tell ns who Azrayil is.’ 7 The reply include* 
mi extract from the Prophet's account of his journey to 
Heaven ~ P. 1 I v , 1- 3. 

Folio D v , L 14. “ Tell us who Munkar and Xaldr are.” The 
reply includes an account of the interrogation of the dead = 
P. L 2. 

Folio IP, I. 15. An account of the BaituT-Ma'mur = P. 
14 v , 1. 7. 

Folio L3 V , L 6. An account of .Tnbal Qaf — P. 15 T , L 4. 

Folio 16 r , l. 8, .Sur and A wait I — P, 19 r , 1. 1. 

Folio 18\ 1. 2 . The end of the world — P, HP, 1. 12. 

(Note that those two sections are in reverse order.) 

Folio 33 v , k 1. 3. The fastenings of the door of heaven and 
the lock (i/ujS), P. 20 r , I 12. 

Folio 33*, 1.12. The key of heaven = P. 20 v , 1, 5, 

Folio 31'. 1. 2. The Prophet Yunus = P. 2(F, 1. 9. 

Folio 28’, L 2. The destruction of Pharaoh s host in the 
Red Sea = P. 26 r , 1 7. 

The order of P. in slightly different here. The end of this 
story is lost. 

Folio 32 starts near the beginning of the story of Suleiman. 
32 r P 1. 1 — P. 28 r , I. 3 ; the question is put in P. 27 v , last line. 

Folio 37 r . 1. 6. The Eve beings who had no father or mother, 
hut walked on the earth — P. 2l v , L 2. The stories are those 
of (l) Adaim and Eve (folio 37 r , 1. 7); (2) the Prophet ^Slih's 
camel (folio 39 r s 1. 5); (3) the rum which Gabriel gave to the 
Prophet Ismail to be sacrified in bis place (folio 4fl r , L 8) ; 
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and (4) Moses’ rod which became a serpent. The end of (3) 
and beg inni ng ol (4j are lost. 

Folio 43 r s I 5, A pious interpretation of the cries of various 
birds = P. 30 f s 1 9, 

Folio *M r p L 9. The BaituT-Ma c mOr again — F. 3&\ L 4, 
Folio 4G V , L 1. The highest building in the world (he. thn 
one built for Pharaoh by Hainan !} = P. 31 r s L G. 

Folio 48 T t L 4. The table sent down to the Prophet Tsa = 
P. Sl T t L 7 + 

Folio 54\ 1. 4, The visit of Shaddad ibn "Ad, while still 
ahve T to Paradise and Hell. Apparently not in P M the end is 
lost. 

Folio 5S r commences in the middle of the story of the 
Prophet Jirjis which starts at P r 35^ L 2. 

Folio 72 v , U. The Prophet TJzair [the father 40 years old* 
with a black beard, and the son 120 year* old with a white 
beard) = P. 39\ 1. 10. 

Folio 75*, I. 7. Noah's flood and the fate of the sea on the 
Day of Ee^urreotioQ = P, 33* t J. 7, 

Folio 78 1 , 1. 13 + Dhfl-EifL Mentioned in P/s table of 
contents 2 T , 1,7, but apparently omitted from the text-. 

Folio 83 v , 1, G. Speech of the Prophet ‘Isa in his mother's 
womb, Xot in F. 1 

Folio 84 r , 1, 3, The rock w hich Moses struck — P, folio 49 f t 
L 5. 

Folio 8E r , L 1, The AshabuVKass = P. 5l r r L 4 + 

Fobo 91'% L 8. The Ashabu LMdud — P, 53 v , L 3, 

Folio 100 r a hi. The Prophet Ayyub. Not in P, ? 

Folio 104 ¥ p I 10, Suleiman's hidden sepulchre and Bulliqiya 
= P, 60 w > h iCh This is the Inst section both in our MS, and 
in P, 

The Sirajud-Qulub ends on folio 139 T * the last folia of a 
quire, with the colophon quoted above. 

Folio 130 begins most abruptly but appears to be the 
beginning of the next work which is called the Muthala 
Eitabl, “ the Book of For Example," It starts: n Do no 
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evilp for tkxl + exalted be He, keeps jog/' and then plunges 
into a aeries of sentences each of identical form. AJl + except 
the first, begin with tie word mafMIa “ for example 11 in gold 
and continue <s if a man flays . . « he k an infidel fjbijGr)/ 1 
It ends on folio 135 v with the colophon quoted above* 
Folio 136* is completely blank except for the frame, and the 
late Persian text. 

Folio 136 v is not illuminated, but the whole of the text 
inscribed on it is in gold and is mmenally large script. Were 
It not for the fact that it is undoubtedly the last and not 
the first page of a quire, folio 136 might have been regarded 
as the commencement of the MS* The text begins 
Fob 13b\ 1 A l hamd it hlhihi rtihhi' l *dla min 3 ux- pqIM ii 

UA-saltifliti L aJa a khtijri khalgihl Muhammadin A im alihi 
ojmi hir & Bthpi kim bir neche * hikdyoilctt Rahattii-Quluh 

" kittibfdln ikhiiydr *qtUp bi£idiT T and continues on the 
following pages. 

The introduction to this section of the MB, may be trans¬ 
lated as follows j— 

In the name of God etc. Know that certain stories 
selected from the book entitled RnhatuM Qnlfib arc written 
here ■ a [so certain stories of prophets and sagos, the questions 
put to the Prophet, upon Him be peace, bv the king of the 
lerneii who came to him, and a few profitable words which 
the daughter of the King of China obtained by inquiry from 
the son of tho King of the West have been collected and are 
written here In order that, they may be profitable to those who 
read them. May it be that by the grace of God, exalted be He 1, 
the book may bo written to its end, if God, exalted be He J T 
pleases." 

It will be seen, therefore, that this section of the MS. is a 

medley. It begins with the last item on the list;_ 

The maiden said 1 Who first in the world spilt innocent 
blood ? 7 The youth said, * The first man in the world who 
spilt innocent blood was Qfibj], who killcti Hfibil, and their 
story is as follows * * / " 
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Folio 14I r , L &. The story of the Prophet ^lih a cwneL 
Folio 141 T , 1. 15. 11 The maiden said + What are the two dead 
things which may be eaten [&n7al tumr) ? 5 The prince said, 

1 One is the 5sh h the other is the locust (fAirMrffa),' " 

A number of shorter questions follow, some in the nature 
of riddles rather than religious questions. 

Folio 145*, L 1, An anecdote of Loqtmn the sage. 

Folio 1. L 4 * The Companion named Wahb ibn Mumb- 
bih. may God be satisfied with him, saya h 1 In the Old Testa* 
meat I found twenty sayings which are wise.' ,p The twenty 
are quoted. 

Folio 147* L 3. “Again the Prophet, peace be upon Him, 
says + There are twenty things which* if anyone does them* 
alleviate poverty, distress and mi sew ' * + 

Folio 148 r + 1. 1. M The rules for eating food.” 

Polite 149 v t L 9, * + Aristotle the sage says that four things 
will make the eyes bright . . , and so on/' 

Folio loO r 8 L 6. iS Again a Companion named Khalid WaUd 
relates that one of the kings of the people of the Yemen came 
into the presence of the Prophet, peace be upon Him, and said 
h Oh Prophet- of God. 1 have come to ask you a few questions 
and to learn \ The Prophet, peAce be upon Him, said 1 ^ ery 
good '* That person said h Ob Prophet of God, 1 Eeek to be 
wiser than the people \ The Prophet, peace be upon Him, 
said + Fear God 51 . , and so oil 

Folio 153 v , 1, 17. “ A Companion named 'Amir-i Majnun (?) 
asked the Commander of the Faithful s Ali * Who ia wise 
(fiirdt) f 1 . , /* 

Folio I55 v t L 2* M Again, they asked a sage named Yuhya-i 
Mu b Id-i Rtizi, may the mercy of God be upon him , * ■ 
and so the MS, ends in the middle of a story. 

There remain to be described only folios 179 and. 180, which 
belong to u work not represented elsewhere in the MS. The 
script h the same, and the illuminations are clearly by the 
same hand, since the outline of the design which decorates 
the margins ol one aide of each leaf is identical with the 
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outline of the designs on folios ](BMfl0 f ; the colour scheme, 
however, h f as stated above, different, and it is therefore 
probable that the leaves belong to a different book- 

The test is continuous, but the two leaves in their present 
position are reversed, Le. folio ISO precedes folio 179. The 
principal text h part, of a Mrra] Kama which presents extra¬ 
ordinary coincidences with and divergencies from the text 
printed by Fnvet de Courteille in his edition of the Paris 
iJ L’ighur T3 MS. [Mkadj’Kinmh, Paris, Leroux, 1882]. The 
surviving fragment commences in the middle of p. T a, h T, 
of Paver de Conrteille s text with the description of the 
Prophet's visit to the lake of Kauthar [Kevaer]. The first 
two sentence a are almost word for word the same, the next 
Cunt nine the same sense in rather different words, and the 
next ia identical. Our text then skips out a page and u half 
of- the Paris text, rejoins it for a short, time, and then depart* 
once more and so on. The explanation of these phenomena ia 
perhaps to be found In the fact that the four persons sitting 
round Kauthar distributing the water are stated m our text 
to be Mohammad, 4 Ali T Hasan, and Husain, while in the 
Paris- test they are stated to be Abu Eh hr, (Amur, Osman, 
and "All; in other words our text is 8hTi. while the Paris 
text is Sunni, 

As the Prophet- could hardly have visited Kauthar and 
found himself sitting beside it, the assumption is that the 
Sunni version is the original one. 

The text in the margin of the two inulluminated pages is 
even more interesting, as it belongs to a class of text hitherto 
unknown in ir LAghur F " script. It is part of a series of Arabic 
proverbs in gold, each proverb being followed by a paraphra.se 
in Persian prose, and a Persian distich enlarging upon the 
theme. As may be imagined the decipherment of Arabic and 
Persian texts In this script was Extremely difficult- and I am 
much obliged to Mr. Fulton of the British Museum for bis 
assistance. The full text will be found in the Appendix 

This article is already too long and there is therefore no 
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space to enlace further on the many interesting points raised 
by this M3. I should, however, like to nuke one ot mo 
observations on the dialect employed, lu *" {ar 113 ^ ***** 
are native to the Yezd district and not imported tom 
Turkiatan (as the Hub&bbat Namaptesumably wind r ey 
a fair claim to represent the fifteenth century ancestor a the 
Azerbaijani dialect. The shibboleths which I have noticed 
point, as might he expected, to relationship wrtbWgmJ 
Ghuzz group rather than his Tlirki group. 
instance, is a<j not UtUng ; bnt the morphology is 
rather than modem. Note, for instance, such forms ns tur , 
tibbm, aylnm " to say ”* the future in ghfllf, gey and the 

imperative in gAif, +: t 

The poems of Qambur ogU contain one or two distmr ti%c y 

“ Western " forms like qilan (for qilqkan), n*»*m (lor —«V> 

and the verb eijlemek. „ 

Some individual work are of particular interest. lo 

instance «reit 1 wise " is quoted by KadlofF [Opyt iv, ‘ -J 
fmm the Baisba dialect only, and ch-kiirtH ‘ locust corre¬ 
sponds neither to Kashgari’s rJxhurU nor to Osmauli *W- 
No doubt a careful study would disclose many other points 

of interest* . t 

[ nhuuld net like to close this paper without, expressing ■ 

I)t Barnett and Mr. Edwards of the British Museum my 
gratitude for the many kindnesses which I reeved from them 
in the course of my studies on the M3, 


appendix 

(ai The shorter poems 

Folio 173% 1- 1. 

Lutfi 

Au lain fat fasioni i<A re - sani ’* khPOih. M*™?> _ 

ifWt ntkhsanng giiliindm btsn-i bSgk-i jMmim. 
Ay guzungni Hinge o khAia i&ani, tnntfvijjttfn ur (J , 
Ab-i hayti dn rfi'srvir iriurtgni, irijf nui la ■_ fF ^ - 
Ilolsa dmmi tjkayal*Tig, tmgfr kSgmkhk fiatui; 
Bolmam jannotta yadintf, jangha asatjith Mram. 
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Z<ir waTQq teg bolntlskam sitnin xatjaqtng Rhauqidfn, 

Korki ne zard-u nlzdr itti meni naudayl Iham. 

Wa'd-duha wa'l-layl egurmen yriz■ ii zulftiwpu kdriip 
Kecht i *wmnim bareha-u tear dim irur bu xubh-u sham, 
Gttrdn mahrum dnr raqibnifl haqqdfn {wmznwn u nSd t 
Btrdi kajimin }gr murdddn fnrm^egmH bizge kdm ; 
Itlartngfa birte buldl Lutfl t/drim ishene ¥ 

Jfln qadamhrf Jiddfi qttealar ijthni tamfinu 

A p para tus Critic m. Or. 7011 has this gkazal at folio 
2G2 r lines 11 following. The order here is 1, 2 r 4, x a 3, 6, 5., 
v* T 13 absent, s is as fallows:— 

QamatlTuj lobl nihdli dnr tabblnff Kauthxr wrju 
Yuzunq ol hur-i bifushti tuttl bu Wi nuiqdm + 

The following variants occur : 

L 3h giilindin for giulundin. 

L 4. agkztngnt (?) for irningm, 

L 5* ten#*? for tongftci. 

I. & fftd/u nurm*rn% for 

I- 10* Zuf/> *umf$-u wurdl for 'minim barcha-u vmrdim. 
Folio I72 r r L 16. 

Lutfl 

Ag ayat-i rahmut t/m imguz shSnlda nihil 
Bolghaq qackarlng birle qachan mihr muqbiL 
Sizdin kerek okrensr pari ddan\illqnl 

1 umf datjhl tn £ Um hzrtk ulm xhammjfl. 

Yubjhti: men imezmm Ad living bile qirifidr 
Huxmmgfjha iriir Jnlr a mtfik jdh bile mdgiL 
HiIrdt kuZ'intf tihriin kdrdi khtijll oldi T 
And‘in gmhinub ikhtigur itti jah-i Bdbil. 

Ol Sadi tfHi f nrnr subha t/aqin tjdkhml icwi ion 
Yd gkdtiyadtin dilii kdngdtlerge xafdtril ? 

Jan nutshafi -'Ttpdm Mur qai/qhuda her dam 
Ihukal iligi boipiuma Uibuldi hamdijiL 
Hijrtnqde filer Lutfi qulung az ajalhfi 
Sanxiz keAUren ’umurdin ay dnslnl hdsiL 

Apparatus Criticaa. Or* 7914 has this qhazal at folio 
IBS' lines 4 following in the order 1, 3 r 4, 3 t 5, 6 S 7« 

J. O. turur for iriir m 
h 9 h dur for f unit* 

1. 11. jdn omitted. 
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L 11. Ix?ynuna for bo^jtuma. 

I. 13. multi Hijringde tiler her dam ajal Lutft-yi ifiesHn, 

L 14. mmJz for Jfltwf3 + 

Folio IT2 T , I. 13. 

Lutfi sozi 

Srtiiny iisruk tcbzungge iwr khafmr bar ? 

Kim and'in ‘aql-u jdn -yka kup khatar bar, 
Ifunajjim qask-u kdzung kurgech arjtur 
Kirn aMu ay ftashliida fitnalar bar* 

Qashim hot hahfi f£t*e koprukiiny dur. 

Folio 182', L L 

Seng* her nedte kirn mundin gadhar har t 
Qimn qildt tading ay teg ydsungde 
Qltan dur anda an kin i nazar £*or T 
Qadt I kelyendc Lu(fJ oz halalcin 
Tiler ahiinyda kdmi hu qadar bar. 

Apparatus Criticas. Of, 7914 hn% this ghqzgl at folio 
175* lines 3 md following in the order 1, 3, 2 ± 4 t 5. 

Line fi reads Yuhiwfdu rpsh i tut koz bakrtna pul. 

1. 8 him art for Jri kirn, 

1. 9, kifgende. for kelgende 
I. 10, qdsSngtfa lor almngda. 

Folio I62 r , L 6, 

Qftmbar ttqhll 

Ktik (cfctnde sizhyin bit mnk*i dither bolmagkay, 

Nachi tjihi giil qaddt senuher bdtmaghay. 

Ckhi~u Maehln-u Qituyda boimaqkay nmna/tdingiz. 

Hizleym b>r qaddi sarkatfi zulftjambar bolniaghay. 
{rkamza-yi ghammqjtmftz (!) teg tideyi nary is twice, 

T [urjra-yt tarmringtz (?) teg nmshk-u 'finhtir bolmaqhay. 

1 anmaghn/fmal Ushglngfftttn gar meni yaniursalar. 

Ahtnm harghanlar L ajab kim i/hl-i Khaibar bolmughay. 
KurulSng trasfin qitantar kdrmegen diir hu#nungi. 

Stzge n kkskf A raudada bur hur-i paikar batmagkay. 

Tetri tekrdr eyjedim khub $ a rating majmitasin 
Khgtirimda mundin artuq nirse az bar hohnaghay* 

Folio ISS*, L 1. 

(tar sening ter king qilursam. ay ditdrdmum menum r 
Pas mening adtm chlyanda Ibn-i Qambar holmayhay. 
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QtinJmr ofalt 

Dilbard zenjir-i zulfung diana qilding ; famatjhU f 
Sad hazard* 'aflU /Una tfadtruj ; qihnwjhtl / 

Chin kongid fhahrin ntus akhfcha r gilding ; ay Turk- 1 khata {.}, 
KhTttayi ma'm&rwmi waymrui gliding ,* qUmaghll! 

Gij-it (?) hahraijn oldi thashmim^ khtinl wuivj crrar, 

Qatra qatra atAhQnU dur-ddna gilding ; qlltmqhil! 

-jjind qxidim) mcngn ‘is^-i hafaftnX maja[r (?), 

Aghtm-i igckpdragi pagidva qiUing „* qtimagm. 

]C tahadidd jdtn-i mag w*A (fading akh/ar iU, 

Gartjd ten ba thifdni rinMna qiUiing ; qilmaghU. 

Sham 1 -i rtikhsUnty qatinda guz tiinwi parmnti bar, 

Men daif-i gantjhutM pctrvana gliding ; qthnatjhil 
Qamhar aghUn 'bulhnl-i till qasda t aW a fading, 

(Jul yuzOngdc mnnbidi dardana gilding ; qllmaiJtU . 

FoL 177 r . 

Qamhar oghli 

Tr- Hm 1 o! serte-i toAt sumhulni g>il bufih eyledi. 

Sad hazdmn bulbul i gulshan madhtsf/ efadi. 

Ghgyrat tidtirmm !:i sahhdr (?)_*» ickVn Ufa luhhlwin, 
Baghruntin/j gain magi qumqdna teg josh egledu 
Her niche fargad idermett gad nhtr jkH et/krnts, 

Diibar-i pagmdn-shikftn \thdTn furdmush efadi. 

Yanmi^gm hashdin ayaqqa sham' teg icbi otina, 

Bilmczim (?) bit 'iahq atin qat/din menge loth efadi.. 

Qasd-i jdnim qildi dilbar nuipal-i tnichken (?) bile, 

Niche-kirn vish ordi ol bv qasM dil niish efadi, 

Yanimunq aqdbni qadnnda ntah-i nan kbrdi Jelek, 

Shd sababdin dur hilal-i halqa dur gush egledi. 

Bulbul agm t&shse guldin, lal ohtr htAsoiJernez; 

Qamhar oghlm gar /Iraqi bite 3 kkatnush efadi. 

Jauhan 

Qa&dd ion glum d shaker imm tikb jan tarta dur . 

Armhq buMranl ya rizq yd qan i aria dur ► 

FoL irr. 

Bdnyrde mm dur ifien ii (?) yahjhuz ktingul way ml ham. 
Zutfl wu kihi qo*ih} her bin bir yon larta dur. 

* Tb© oi Ibid folio is olippcd and this last- letter of thin and otkcl- 

IljjfiH lb partly or fi-ntirely lwt. 

i The Brat letter 0* tbia and BOma other linea iS lo«t. 

* Teit roada hnyk, presumably m error. 
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KTtu$k qagfgnfng yastuT kirbik hirh kv-t 
fturrhi itxriik iiir ffirOrngm lfaugh*- esm tarta dur, 

Te ihayali, fcldi mihman hot mb mihmumrjha, 

Gtih duTf-i Cmman u0i Wt-i Badakhskan tarta dur . 
Ay hiski tarttl mada m (sic) dilharinting ttintAu 
Hid nowr iayiq yoghtdln Jmthari jun tart* dur, 

Lutf J 

Ghamzanyiz khuni tcv her dam Unglum f,i V an taria rfur * 
Batmasam qaAin cbm m mi qa >« tarta dvr. 

Tat kazumgdin hi iHngha (?) niche rjuz orsam went, 

KjtJ r ;or-* itth'to.le cl w mmiiJniflB ttirtd dur. 

Khuk-i jidij-i him anga zulji tegcr kiip ihtiram. 

Yd man topraq yd rlupi par’shun tarta dur, ^ 

Almda jdn tarta dur men, tc mnger tiivhgei <jabul 

Hidt mvpar qtlmaz bu rotJfftHi ar-i bmjdn tarta dur * 
Qnshlari ijartn qalaqiqa ijitkiire tartar Ifa. 

Foi. m r . 

Mtingur Ba iiiijh l ^dzi 

Ay khuday-i lam yatal, ay padshabi Id garni, 

Iterrta 'dlammng teudweandf iriirsm h,-zamil 
Mithl-n mananding etning yoqtur, yana bobjhust yoq. 

Kimte oMuhamaz tenge paverdigSr-i l*-mthaL 
Af iillcetivygc yoq ca teal, ay hayipu qa*jyum~u aha ^, 
KhaUqu't ‘arsh-u ramthait, ay kenm-i bd-kamai. 

Vo yhvjdth-al muMaqti&m, harfbagha farydd ran, 
'jfimu'l asrdrA 'Siam, yd ‘aRm-i dhut jalal, 
Qudrating We yaratthtg ‘orsA-u bind wh qtdam. 

ffikmciingning okmine yitmek tttrur 'aql-u khaydl. 
Ji,,n-u ins-v irafish-ti tayr-u miir-n mail rizqini 
YetkuTtrsen jumbtijha qudrat bile, bi gi(-« qal. 

Kim ki ichti rahmatinq iarydstdin bit jur'ayJ, 

Bar Ann ’'nlamdtn witmaiiaA bobJJ mu boldl zulal, 
Kim fana boldi muhabbat bahrlna, jandm keebb 
WasiRyat mitt lade baql bohtp lajtti naiedi 
Kivtyc kim Id my iKfjdf, hird-u haweidin bold/ tuj, 

Fo). I75 v . 

Ltumje. din kechdi, kdriinmci koziye mal-u mono I. 
Miilk-ii mat aulSd'n qalundln mutufuah qii kdnqiif, 
Chun hijdh irmish tenge Itaqq yolida ohl-u 'aydf. 
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Mnrftiwntlahdin (?) Lung til mid hut JtAiff fU m wjh an, 
'Aqfhat mardud oltfp tekti anga wminz motSL 
Ya ilairi f t>l irenlerning kaqtfl Km suitjikt 
Wasl genjini tileben taptilar sendin mxaL 
Barcba mu'minlar gutiahin qfl herein trifle 'fl/u, 
Rashr kunintk atargha birmegil sen injF<3. 

Bu faqir Mansur bakhsklnlng d it 'as in qil tjabuL 
AkhlraUa hetqq Muhammad Irirle birgfi ittixaL 

Baijt 

tiening dardlng mtnge ler mend in artuq, 

SentfE qtd boldurjkum suUundin artoq. 

Stning dkikringni ay mm rhol idrinde. 

Bolter of chol menge bo stand fn artuq *. 

Fol. 173 r . 


Ahsanul fagieutu harm rhun AnSJ-Hoqq dimesiin* 

Pas fi edin Utriar oluptur Mansur-i diwuwi&i } . 

Sham'ri reahdai dur jamdUng mhhat-i rftsfam filur, 
Qarshitda khosh khash yanadur Saiyiddny pant'd nasi. 

Qdshn ftdzi 

Ay $€mam ! Tengnng Uchiin dardtmgha qihjhll chiirani, 
Ghamza Gffnf atlp griding gurekke gdram, 

Ishmlar qiimaq hife baghrhnnl prim eykding. 

Xt? ziyan qUqhay xengc sormng ha hatjkri parani { 

Ter At drinye tauba [1) ffddhn. 'fishty Mum kusnuuga t 
QHdtm erne men aiming ay yuzunge nazzarm^ 

01 kdgkadh (!) teg tin yudilg mudd^lm. ay sanam. 

Basfnm kesyil qafam leg. Soriaiffn (!) men ghdranl. 
Qnxhn T blchdra ger ohe hhiyinyde, bigim* 
ijz qid nag irirle kotergii sen oshol bteMranL 

Fot ns*. 

Qoshuqlar 

Te kangdi al bl-imfd iliginde tlur. 

Jan qusfri dayimjafa iliginde due. 

Nda 1 Hi gin qaysa qasda fornglUme, 

Aning iiekiin kim dau'd iliginde dur m 

Ker chaman ichre khiraman bayle ; 

Gidshtmi qtlgfnl mn Offer bayle ; 
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'Andolib-it burnt qilghil Hajil ; 

Bimi mjan-u hi mi katu froyiie, 

Iki flfou&mfm bit biri rukhmrv dur * 

Her (?) ritaimnda jknay-t wMsdn dur, 
Te sanaqdfn (?) alntdsini hdfgeli 

Akhratuigdln rhun hiia rukhsiirl dur, 

Te kmgulge midi dilbar mihrini ; 

Mi hr [a tic tjtfdi zigdda miftrinu 
01 qamnr ieg ymu t -uhra teg jafd, 

M unfa 1 it qtldifelehting mihrini . 

(b) The Arabic and Persian texts in the margins 
ol folios lSO r and 179* 


Bagt 

Her hi bar haqq huuxid bd ard-u-jakdn 
Basil dm-d bd jnmlagi a*rad. 

Pm dar tm rtha-y i halak qftSd 1 
An hi az rah-i haqq hmad Hud* 

T imfi thamdrtvn 

Idha amlaqtmn (?) fa-tajiru wallihi bi^-^adaqati 

Bodnya ttahab-i ziyadal-i mat ml itu m L Sdaf.-i hdl ast tm her 
ki mUiqa dihad (uirdngar aM tm hdl-i fmahiV. 

Bagt 

fflrh cjuzt maddn iu r bun xadaga 
Hast az pi null chakra plshi 
L Tfixdnml hasdn Ixi-istitjftnd 
U mhdnad mrmitjA (!) danrTrfil 

Twin 

Man l&na iidnhn kathnrat akhsaiiohn 

Ar narm lm$Af.id tm riydmt bu-imqt na humid tra fft arairim-i 
tidah-m muhmal gudkgrad mr daMe-i d hirdtm kashi (?) 
kuttand wq uni humtai juj ddrand tm bd murad-i u na ratrand* 

1 Stt Lcn> and Ln the Pufainn prtwki of Pro^rb S3 for vjtad, 

JANITABT 1929, q 
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&wjt 

Ihr ki ha kihtaran kunad norm 
Monad andctr batxyai-i Wan 
Na na andasfi (?) ha darfi kajdan 1 
Na firman, 

Ihdd ti&'Tn 

Qalbu’l ahmatii fi fammibi 

Her chi dihi ahmaq bdshad ha-zahdn hi-guyud tm khalq-rd 
m sirr-i khlxh ibhn Jcardd nad. 

Bafi 

Her ki u ha&i ha hamaqatjuft 
Juygdh-i dHfi$h tlahdfl -1 vajf fwi 
Her rhi damd z$ nlk-u had dar dd 
An hanxn &tr mr-i zahdn-i vatj <wL 

I thna-Htf Tu 

Lisanu'l fi qaibihi 

Her hi khiwd barfiitd sirr-i Mush dar dil nigtlh darad im bd 
hick has vaguyai. 

Bayt 

Her hi u bast bakamfil u khirad 
Hast panhSn tabdn-i fi dar dil 
Na shau'ad Jiich sirr-i fi patfdfi 
Na buimd hick ffujt-i fi bat iL 

Thalfitha-tis l in 

Man jarra E ‘in&ni amalihi ‘athara bi-njalihi 

Her Jti '«>*«« ba-ditsl-i amt1 dikad wa bar nvijib-i hamd-yi 
nafs mead ifirf bdshad hi dar muqhar-i kaldk aftad. 

Batji 

Dar Kama hatha ba-gufti hated 
Her hi bi-dihad 'infin ba-dast-i amal 
Him bdshad ki «» amal nagdh 
Andar andazadash bi-jd-tji ajal. 

Arba‘a-tis‘ln 

Idba wasalat alaykmn atrftfi'n-nranii fall tunlani 


1 The reading is uncertain owing to fdhh -h nlta. 









MISCELLANEOUS COM MUNICATIONS 

NOTES ON THE TEXT OF ASVA&HOSA’S 
5 A 0 NBA H A-N A N DA 

text of A^viigfiosfi’s Saundnra-naiida 1 has been rather 
leas worked over than that of the Buddlm-aarit*; and is, 
itadeed, to begin with, in a ninth better condition. The 
following note la a contribution towards clearing up passages 
in which there is room for conjecture. I must apologize if 
inaccesaibil!ty of books of reference baa led to my repeating 
suggestions made by other scholars. 

I. . 54, d.—tttanam bdk*dalindm t editor (from variants in 
P.L.JI. and P.H.), Read asthdmm " audience hail TT . Cf, 
anarttam in c. 

II, 28, d<- — HUri&atran ammpat. rdtn'satriin is an obvious 
conjecture; but perhaps A. used rntrtfmsan in sense of 
rotrivamn. Cf. Amara-k°. zaripiu jangamacaram tra&am, etc. 

j S, C-,— riaptyd ca mnwna m bkaminUL Clearly htmmena 
in much tile same sense as HipLtfd. Nana is disposed of in u, b* 

^ €- — svakulodifena* Inapplicable- Probably 

sakalodittyna^ with the usual play on kald* 

IV t 14, c .—nwasoMtena ca tltiTpu narya cikitaayitvd 
nijughtina nandah. The corruption rik* destroys the central 
incident,, Read jtemcic cfiucitvam l+ he spoilt the clearness of 
the mirror M . Raghu-v*- VII p ftB (possibly a reminiscence) 
suggests Msp&ia for valena. 

f V s 1 f> a Read patrd Hjaftttt- 

11 *®p b.—xvaslfiah phalastfiah* smstko'phalosthah seems 
inevitable. 

VJl n 20, c, fcaJctah. Read snkfcih : u he Is uot attached 
(to the senses) as I am T \ The two words nre almost inter¬ 
changeable ; cf. Buddha-car 13 . III . 50, VI, IS, etc. 

V iff, S'l u .«—mtanena baranii vanmnd , Read valjpwa. 

1 Ed. Harnpr^FEd £utrf f Cfllcutia {BiblioOwt India i). IttJO. 
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Hamuli “charm a : b :: c : tL Cl , Bhurtrhnr^ f§rng D T fiO T which 
practically quotes r t d< 

1X P 34, c.—laravan. Bead baiavdn. Cf. S. XV, 60. 

X f 3, rf.— ?mlmnjale- mdhur ivojjihirmh, Read rn&gmm* 

XI h 51, b .— dkimatam yan mumursatam^ P.M. Mmaidvat. 
The latter sttggrists Hub tdvan immtlr$alam (In Contrast to 
jalatdm svargdd of c 7 d). For devdnia read thmtta in d r 

XII, 3.— parikdmmmo, Head D saJui. 

XIII, 22 h cj.— samcaftih. Read mtnvethh, anticipating 

XIV, 48, d r —kystodaka gaur iva sasyamQdhgdl, i.e. the animal 
drawing up water strays into the crops j But 1 would suggest 
ftr&odgala “ strayLqg into the cultivated field ", For ud- in 
this Lsenae erf- ufpatha, 

XVI, 38, d. — bkaprmfUa&t ratih k$am5 ca . Read a pravrtluv 
amiih. 

XVII, 5h a.— wkirxuk. Read tifirsuh (ci&F occurs, in place, 
in 6), 

XVIII, 3G : a, h. — unm~l\ta$y&pi jatiasya madhye 
mmUihwjdpi LotJiaiva cakmh. This is one of two instances in 
the test of iu of a harsh use of m&dhye in a predicative sense 
without a verb. The other is Buddfca-car*. lV t 91 r msmmyaih 

ca tanmadkyc. Both disappear with the correction to manye t 
a- word intrinsically appropriate and common in the 
Rjimaynm, which has great int1nc.net; over A. 
l( > C, W. Qurner, I.C,S, 

Hyjuispnrair. 

Avj/vtt. mat. 

A MITE AGITATA 

The Htm and successor of CaTidraguptu Maury a is known 
to BudfUust lore hy the name of Bindmam 1 ; the Purinic 

^Kh# beginning or orniing wiri* bind a bb^iu to praMmr. tm pxtrn'- 

ordiojirj' difUi'liS ty _ inMOll. 1011 as t Jia j fl'i Li ruiiy wrap of t ha word, Tiz." % ilrop rr 
does not arem to fit horo. AjaUndn, kioj: a£ tlio SauvfFH, so. the Ka ufUwi. 
i r Qi Iftytjte flitepiriiiorfy lit* Ajabandkn io tho KfiAika on p r ir, 1, m wf. 
VOJ. xiviii, 234). But We tied EuJaMndu d Xwumbmdu, Trvfibindu, 
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lorms A tittdnsara and Bhadrasdm are probably quite valueless 
attempts to esplam, in oue way or other, a name which was 
iininteHigible to the composers of the Pursttas. But the 
Greeks knew nothing of either of these names. They called 
him by a name which has been retrnnsliterated into Sanskrit 
as AmUraghSta " the slayer of foes”, which, on the other hand, 
doea not occur in Hindu lore. For it is only a guess that the 
uorj umitTttfjhiita in the Bhasya r>n Pacini iii. 2, 88 t is quoted 
with reference to the ruler of i^aliputrn, 1 If, however, it is in 
rtslity not a name but a titIe T it certainly gains some support 
from the expression omit raw dm hartfd used among the titles 
bestowed upon the king at the Rij&suya; cf. Aiiurzya 
Brtlhmafta, viii p J2 t etc. 

bines the time of Lassen - and Weber 3 it seems to have been 
tale ii for granted that the Sanskrit equivalent of the Greek 
name should be Amitraghtila and nothing else, * And this haa 
considered so obvious that no one has even taken the 
care to aift. the Greek evidence, scanty as it is. When dealt 
with, however, it seems to point in another direction. 

Amilraghata is the retranslitr ration of the form M/ur/jo* 
found in a passage of the work of Athemous,* a wclhknown 
author belonging to the early third century a j>. He tells the 
known story of how this Indian monarch wanted to 
purchase ^ Itmi then king of Syria e sweet wine, figs r and 


Di \ht ad* and, an thn other hand. BindunolAn, Bindumaii, 

ntfl. ScmustinUA bind* (Like indu, with wkizh it h«, 
rJl Lh ': e : ™ n ^nn) msy maw 11 the moon ", though the 

° ? e ™ iD ^ sea» ; cf, BihdviUm m 8 nurne af Sre*. 

IX toL i, p, 4US, 

1 tiuf^cAf Mkrtmm&midi* ii. 

1 iTtdt'M'.h* Studitn f xiiJ, 3J1. 

hv ^ rf.l gunn to Jinnt I bewno swire of the remarks 

Thr rlt' r + S Sl ^' ” 4 4 " li R ^" ilJt ntflinlj quite rurreet. 

wMI optman of Profrfeor Keith* iirid. + p, 43 *^ [■ not 

JJ founds und eonl*im umn apparent muUktt. 

1 67 r 


nn J J^ 11 ™ 1 i.c.) or hia sitcoesiHJr, AnEiochca I (2R0- 

nr. AW there Ua fl%M ducrepanoy in the OH /., voL i p 

PC- and 4 !fltij, 


m 


amitraghata 


a philosopher. The story may have seemed witty to the 
Greeks aa branding the utter Insipidity and kck of decorum 
of the barbarians ] but, as already Lassen 1 remarked, it ran 
scarcely be true. However, we are not concerned with that 
here. It is, I believe, generally assumed that Athcnnaus 
got hm story from the recollections nE DoTmnehtia, the envoy 
of the Syrian king to the court of Putatipulra, Thus the 
form of the name originating from DeTinadius would be 
Amrtraghata, This, however, is obviously 

very uncertain. 

But a writer oLgreater authority than Athenian* and living 
some two and n half centuries before him has left us another 
form of the name of this Indian king. Strabo in one passage - 
tdb us the following; i-n*p.$fh}aav ^iv yd p ttV rri 
Ua^tiJ-fioBpaM d pea* Mryo.a$^yrjS irpoff ■^cn'S^difaTTO^ 
a Sc zrpos A AAirpo^dS?^ tov tKetVoo vtov jrard 

TTptirf3zlav ¥ Here we have the oldest, form of the name 
attested, viz T ’A AAtTpo^Stjj . a But at any time the 
reading AAAIT PO ° could of course arise out of 
AMlTPO a ; und we have consequently to presuppose lls the 
oldest form preserved by Greek literature VljaTpo^dBijs 1 . 

But this can scarcely zander a Sanskrit 

.-! mitrwjhuta. As has t>een suggested already long ago, it is 
kr more easily explained out of a form A mtimkhdda. 
Sufficient stress, in my opinion, has not been laid on the fact 
that amitrakhadil is an epithet of Indra in RV. x, 152, I :— 
Sa*4 iuM mahrin a$y amtirakhadd ddhhutah j 
■ad yti&jti hmtpke mkha nn jitjate hid'd r and || 

For the great god not only hunts down and kills foes 
and friends, ho oven chews them, crushes them completely 
(itAdd) just as Dante makes the Prince of Darkness croak 
between his tooth the disciple who betrayed Jeans and the 

1 Loc, dt.. ii d 22X 

1 ii r 1 K a (0,10); edr Kr*mcM% voL j, p, 1M. 

* By ft fttmnge coinddenra Lm=een, Jot:, ait, il. p. £22, n, 7, md ihe 
('H vol. i, p. 495. n. 1, hnv& bt^h tho slightly mUspdi form 
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murderers of Cjemit. In the same sense he is the vrfrakh&dd 
,4 tLc ™h« of fiends ” in SF., iii, 45, 2 and 51, 9 ; 

and the same epithet, in W. t x t 1U, is bestowed upon 
Bthoapati, the pumhiia t who accompanies Indra, his king and 
protector, ip the battles and hurls down the fiends by his 
magic and powerful incantations. And, to keep only to the 
Rij^da t in vi T fio> 1, Sarasyatl, a mighty goddess, is said to 
ha\e totally crushed the Faru {ucttkhridti , . . patiim). the 
niggardly barbarian who does not bring sacrifice to the gods 
of the Aryans. 

Jjidra, the king of the gods, is the prototype of the earthlv 
monarch. Junt as Indra chews, crushes, annihilates Ids Inca, 
dom earthly counterpart, the king, an idea which is t 
of course, not foreign to the post-Yedic literature either. In 
face of thia p nod as the oldest Greek form of the name 
undoubtedly points to Amtirakhuda^ I venture to think that 
tins —and not A m kraykata— should bo the title of 
ndragLiptas son. Thus ho was known as Bindu^lra, 
the a nnihila tor of his foes/’ But of his warlike exploits 
we unfortunately know nothing. 1 

J ARL ChAHPENTIER. 


date of the s ub habitat at j 

Ur. 9. IL De a note on the Suhhaxitamti (rate. pp. 471-7) 
forth a few queries before wc can accept his eon- 
Lt-io n, Tho date A.m 1160 {= 42fi0 Knliyuga era) cited In 
the Tikdsarvasva of Sarvanimda (p. 91} is not Ids own, but 
that of a contemporary work named &'&>}itucuddmtnyi by 
ftrmhuaa, whom ho quotes as his authority : kalimndhmyuh 
khomma ya Aara-kftfi-mrpihu., SnrViluanda refers to this 

date as idUtiim m + . bhvtdni (recently past); Ms work must 

■ "I^h ^ 1 lkrt * c * D ' ^ IVnfMBnf Eiivi-roliaLi. ill the Rtcmik Qrj€ntalijtty<\zntf, 

1 3 < 4 ->J. p r *1 w?q, p on Bindm^rt and hia *UflKwtwi po&lirasl i b nn able Jiroce 
' l "' r ‘ _ wlm ^y ^TpcLhfitiea]. Jiun Bvidenco — if 0 q it can be at tJ ed— 
ra , Tin 4^mtlrapip(A having conquered the South. However. 

liut fiodi ef inscnfiliniw ulttcr lhan thMftti of A^okn wiJI throw light 
un iht * *** t»riod of fnilun hM«y 
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therefore have been written soon after, say* within a 
decade or two after a.D. 1160. This only improves Dr, Defo 
position, for. retying on a single reference in San^namk, 
the teamed Doctor was ini:lined in rather a sweeping manner 
to consider all later verges in the Stiblidsilavtili as interpola¬ 
tions. and was forced to place the date of the work itself 
within a period of not more than a decade (a.d. 1150 tiO) at 
the greatest possible stretch* though Hwrvanundn was citing 
the Kaamiriao from far-off Bengal The learned Professor 
ignores the most pertinent fact bearing on the question : 
besides tbe compiler of the Suhki#jiavaE t there was another 
\alhihh:ideva, of whom no less than seventeen verses are 
given ia this Subhd^itumn t and eight of these verses are in 
uft/il metre, like tbe vrr.se cited in the Tfl'asnnxtsrit . This 
earlier VelIIsi bhadevu is also cited in the Sadukii/ctinfSturfa 
(the firt/fl verse No. 481 of the $tihha$itumfi t for instance, is 
given in the 8km. under Yallabhadeva)* The Sariigadhara* 
paddhat ,■ has seven verses., all in aryd metre, ascribed to 
Valla bhadeva 7 none of which are to be found in the Su.h ha- 
fiffimli (Peterson's Into.* p. US}. TMa latter fact is important, 
as showing that the printed Suhhasildmfi does not e-vhaust 
the verses of ValJubhadeva. Moreover, in the newly published 
commentary of the NtlitMjlc^dmrta (Bombay, 1923) a good many 
verses, mostly very well known, are ascribed to Vallabhadeva. 
Thus the In moils verses beginning tidy amnia hi siddhyattfi 
(p. 19 of the iYTfi\}n udyoginmn purtutaximham (ib. p p. 312), 
and dmho vijakuTanasya (ib. s p. 397) are ascribed to him Only 
a few of them are given either anonymously {vide Nos. 458, 
3809, and 2891} or under a different name [vide No. 507, 
ascribed here to Viivramaditya) in the 8ubha$itawR, One of 
his verses, gu&lnfim em duurjfintjat, etc. (p. 1 H of Nlti.}, 
reappears in the Kavyaprakatia (Ullasa X) ; this would place 
Ysdlshhadevii earlier stilt (say about a.d, 1000) r He may, 
therefore, be identical with the famous commentator, m 
Peterson surmised (SnhL lntr. s p. 114). Sarvanandas 
reference to him as an authority also presupposes a fair distance 
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of time between them. One of tie dtyo verses of this Valln- 
hhudova fXo. 1£K> of the Sulk.) modestly observes flow bud. 
\ traps turn into suhbmUox when reed at leisure : tuowra- 
paliiitam, etc. It is, therefore, quite probable that this earlier 
Vftlkbhiidnva composed (cf_ the word ractia used in the 
TiJitutaro.) a Imok of verses numed SuhMfitdffati, probably 
m the anju metre, quite distinct from the anthology before us. 
It is to this earlier work that Sarvanimda evidently refers! 
mid the later anthologies borrow its veraes quite independently, 
with all the possible errors common to such works. It is not 
necessary, therefore, to mark as interpolations the verses of 
Srf-Baka or to question the identity of Jonoraja. For there 
are several other verses of the StM. which have to be similarly 
dealt with before we can accept Hr. De'sdate. Verses Xos, ]<£» 
■*rid 1981, given anonymously, ore from the PmtOnnardtfharyi 
Ol jayadeva, a distinctly lute writer. Xo. 27 is from the 
KrimtarnStHfia 0 f Bilvainangub, and No. 2,110 is from 
■Tivara ji Rajatarangirfi. Uesides. no work quoting griharfa, 
the author of the Xaifudhhja, cun pcima facie be placed before 
A t). 1200. The printed SvM. not only cites Srihnrsa 
- n.iieH, but gives an interesting anonymous verse on 
the literary humbugs who dabble in his Khamfona > : 
somdyam khai&&Wtjam palha, etc. (line 3 of verse No. 2384 
nf the The abstruse philosophical work of Srlharsn 

tnuiit, therefore, have attained a sufficient celebrity to be the 
rae of such popular verses of a poet, who again was evidently 

<>o ar removed from the time of the compiler to be traced 
by him. 

n. C. Bh ATTACH ARTY A, 


kotf, ox a new taxi la ixscuirTjox 
Ibirrng lii s excavations at Taxi Jo in January and March, 
\ Jolm Miirsiiiil! has Jigiun iui£*art bed some interesting 
remains, vompnain^ several KbaroshtJu inscriptions. One 

taT ^ 18 11160 lte a “ aD * 11 **™ a ™ ipit ronninirAi tfoMe of 
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<rf these renordi is of some importance, and we again have to 
record an increase in our indebtedness to Rir John for his 
masterly excavations. 

The inscription has been found on a silver vuse of duck 
shape, Some akshams may have disappeared in the Winning 
and there is an effaced portion in the middle ; in other 
respects the state of preservation seems to be good. Sir John 
has been good enough to send me a east and some photographs, 
from which I derive my reading. 

What remains can be read with comparative certainty 
a a hi l 100 20 20 20 20 10 I maharaja , . . [suj paira&a Jihmt- 
hwi Cukhsosa k&hatrapam. 

1 am not in a position to decide whether Something is 
missing before the initial ka. If there should prove to be 
enough room left for lour aksharus we might restore 
; if not, ka is perhaps an abbreviation for 
kale, though that woutd be unexampled in Khoroshthf 
inscriptions. 

Tlie defaced portion seems to have contained aix aksharns. 
The first one seems to have been hh ra and the fourth one e L 
W ith some confidence I therefore restore this portion as 
bhmUi-Mtft} updtlm . 

This record teaches us that Jihoriika, i.e. the ruler whom 
we know from coins us Jihoi.ua, Zoionises r the sou of MsniguJji, 
was kslmtrapji in Cukhsa, and nut, us has sometimes been 
stated, in FushkaEvatu Ctikhsa, which also occurs on the 
Taxi la copper plate of the year 7 ft, has been identified by 
Sir Aurel Stein with the modem Chadih t and the government 
charge of Oukhsa must have comprised Taxi la. 

W T e further learn that Jihonika's father, Manigida, was the 
brother of some maharaja. Now this new record is so little 
removed from the Khalatse inscription of the year 187 in 
time that it seems allowed to think of the same niter In both 
records, the more so because the title maharaja is onlv applied 
to quite few iTilers in Khoxoshthi records of the mme period. 
Ln the EJmhtBe inscription the maharaja's name is given as 
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CwmaAopfiAwa], which cun hiirdly mean anything else than 
the common H T ima Kuihphika for, KapM&iia), the well- 
knuUTi Kuskina ruler. The designation muhamjt-hhrut* is 
well-known from coins of the predece«sora of the Ktiaha^as, 
anil as the succession not infrequently went from a ruler 
to his brother, and further to the brother's son* the new 
inscription seems to imply that in the year 191 of the old 
era, Le* according to my reckoning 1 in a.d* 103-4* 
Jihogika, the ktthfttrajKi* of the Taxilu country, had Banin 
claim to the position m maharSja $ which was hold four yearn 
previously by Win* Kadphisea, Whether Mkgiguk was 
the brother of H ima Kadphises or of an unknown successor 
of his we cannot Bay. It seeing however, necessary to infer 
that Whoa Kndphisea was no more alive and that Jihogika 
htirl set up as a practically independent ruler m Taxih. 

This would toean a weakening of the strength and unity 
of the Kusbaiift empire, and in this connexion it is worth 
u b ] o hr ur lj s g in mind thu t- ima Txadphi see does not Beem 
to have paid so much attention to his Indian dominions as 
his predecessor. Chinese accounts state that ho ruled through 
a \ h ptoti r and the Indiamzation of the names and titles of 
the oldest of the \\ extern Kshatrapas, his governors, and the 
Uri+ ^ ikramit era in Mathura even before his accession 

point to an increasing influence of national Indian dements. 
At al] events we have no information to the effect that 
there wto a Rushans, emperor between Wima Kudphises 
aiK | Kiiniskku, and if Sir John Marshal] is right in assuming 
aQ in ^‘ ribd ^ between these two kings, the Jihrmika inscription 
it on Id belong to tins interval, when there was no supreme 
ruler and individual governors claimed independent power. 

The hind outiomo of this state of things was a new great 
expansion of Scythian power* The Snkas of India and of 
ur cgtan joined blinds and a chief of the latter country* 
t e famous Kanishka, became the leader of a great expedition. 


1 Cf Acta Otirnialia. %\ pp_ Si f. 
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through which the empire was extended eastwards to Eastern 
India, 1 

It is perhaps possible to interpret this development to 
mean that the S&ka chiefs could not easily agree to submit 
t-o a suzerain among those who had already entered on the 
Indian stage, and that an energetic person Hke Kanishka, 
who had grown up outside of India, experienced little difficulty 
in pushing aside those who might have claimed the leading 
position in the empire. And he sextos to have acted quickly 
anti energeticalJy„ Already, in the lirst year of his era,* 
we find him on the north-western frontier of India, and two 
veins later In Sdmntln Ami soon he was the recognized ruler 
of the whole Kushaoa empire, both in India and in Turkestan, 

It is curious to see how the history of the Sakaa in India 
repeats itself. 

The inscriptions on the Mathura Lion Capital introduces 
ns to several Saks chiefs, gathered at Mathura, and one of 
them, the local kshatrapa Sodmai, dedicates the ground 
on which they had been encamped to a Buddhist monastery p 
the CuhavihaTa, 

The former king of kings seems to have died during the 
expedition connected with these camps at Mathura. For 
in 1. 13 of the chief inscription I read Miiki*mrrajfl saspa 
abhu&xv&Q* where Muki seetms to be the same name as Afojpa, 
cf- Stidana for ^cwbi$a 1 and the intervocalic & of the name 
Mcvoki in the capital inscriptions. In abfmsavit a I see the 
gerund of a denominative of Skr, utonva +■ fc&Ai, and explain 
the passage as referring to funeral solemnities after the death 
of the king of kings, at which his horse, in Scythian fashion, 
was interred or cremated together with the king’s corpse. 

Now the Mathura inscriptions twice mention a yummja 
Khamosta, who has been identified with a kshatmpu 
Khnrahosfces, the son of Art a or Orta, who is known from coins. 
The inscriptions have usually been interpreted to state that 

I cr. A fit# Orteutalw, vi, pp. 1*3 fi- 

1 Thp KAti ts I t 1 ™ ib, Sti f4r as I ran sr-c, dulE-d itaffi J. 
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Kharackfffca was the son of Ayasi Edmnsa, the chief queen of 
^ojasa's father, the ntakak$ktirapa Hiijtilu, and consequently 
a half-brother oI S0dil7.iL. It. has not. however, proved possible 
to interpret his title tfmwaja in a satisfaclorv wav, for the 
person entitled to be styled ifuvfiraja in the province of the 
mahahshuirapa Rajuh would naturally lie his son Sadias*, 
It is a priori likely that the tjumrdja was something more 
than the heir of a mahak&hatrnpa. 

Now the reading Aijo&ia Komusa# in the first lino of the 
Mathura inscription* is, in my opinion* unwarranted. We 
must. I think, read Abasia Kamnia. The same Kamuta, 

in the form Adnuito, is found under the words Kftaroostn 
yummf/a in inscription E, where J take it to he a designation 
of KLuraosta. If we bear in mind that mb becomes m. i,e* 
in the dialect of the Kh a rush! hi Dhiininutipadn. and that 
a ia used for Skr. o in the name Bwfost j, it becomes possible 
to explain KamAa as corresponding to Bkr. Kurnhythi, and, 
at ail events, it seems clear that- Raj Lila’s chief queen was a 
Kumuut, just as was the case with Kliaraosta, Buch 
designations are naturally inherited from the father and not 
frona the mother, and I dmw the inference that Ay a s i a was 
thu daughter of Kharao^i a. The Salt or was evidently a person 
of some consequence. He had two brothers, the kunmn 1 
Khalanutsa and the youngest brother _Muju r and he is 
mentioned twice in the inscriptions, and in such a way that- 
his name catcher the eye. He can scarcely have been a young 
buy, Aya&ia hamnia, on the other hand* cannot have been an 
old lady. Her mother raid her paternal grandmother both 
participate in the donations recorded in the inscriptions. 
And the word Mkm standing between Aijasia Kamuia and 
A Jiaitm$hisa yucuTtuui ran hardly be an inytramental, because 
the ukshara tw has the shape which regularly denotes an old 
UnoompcFimd intervocalic 7 m these records. 

interpretation is. therefore, to the following effect.: 
Moga, the king of kingro was dead, hut there was a r/ urnnija a 
Hharaosta, who had certain claims to the position. He was 
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nat- the son of Mogn r for liis coin legends show that his fatlier’s 
□nine was Arta or Orta. If we bear in mind the fact that the 
succession sometantea pna^] to a brother and, further, to a 
brothers son. it becomes likely that Arta was u brother of 
ftloga T nad if Kliuraosta was a Kambojika, we should perhaps 
draw the inference that 3loga himself was descended from the 
old Sakas of Ki pin and not directly from those Saka chiefs 
who originally came to Sindh from Seistan. After the over 
throw of the Satins in Mabya by Vikramiiditya, the centre of 
the Indian Saks empire was transferred to the Pan jab, and 
northern chiefs took the lend. 

Klisiruostn was not successful in claiming the imi>eriiil 
position- The Saka kshatnipag could not agree to submit to 
him as their suzerain, though there bad arisen a common 
danger in the north west through the advance of the Parthian 
Azcs towards the Indus, The k&hatmpa of Mathura married 
Kliafaosta h daughter, mote in order to strengthen his own 
position than to embrace the case of his luther'indaw. The 
Saka chiefs could not, however, agree about the selection of a 
king of kings. The most powerful ones, the kehatrnpas of 
l&xila unci Mathura, set up as mahakah;itmpas t a title which 
Is found for the first time on the Lion Capital and which h 
in my opinion, was not introduced before Moget’g death. 

That meant a distinct weakening of the unity within tbe 
Saka realm, the strength of the empire was declining,, and 
gradually the JSakaa were ousted by the Parthian*, 

It did not, however, last long before the £iaka empire was 
re-csta blinked by a north cm chief, Kujub K&dphtse*, whose 
name seems to be found for the first time, as the erjhuna 
Kapa, in the Tafchtd-BahJ inscription of the year 103. The 
old dominions were again brought under Saka rule by Mm 
aud his son Wlma Eadphisc*. 

When the latter died, between the years 187 and 10I P a 
new disintegration of Baku power seem* to have set in- And 
again, new strength came from outside, when Khniahka 
entered on the Indian stage. 
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I know that much of this is hyqHAhetical, and I should 
cordially welcome any criticism, which might he utilized in the 
forthcoming edition of Kharoskijil inscriptions in the Corpus 
In sc ripthmum Indica mm. 

Sten Konow. 


ABSYRiOLOGlCAIi SOTES 

{1) 67 R-FAD-D U = hirdin nu " leg bone, leg 13 , epimtu 

i£ bone ** 

Tlie Semitic equivalent of the well-known Scuncrian 
word gir-pad-du [v;ir T rfhej hm not been determined* 
although it ip certain that the word means 11 bone s \ ol both 
humans and animals. The suggestion has been made by 
Fossey and Ungnad 1 that the Semitic i&esmati r general term 
for human hones, plural of emutu* eftmitum* 

espntn* t§iUu. 4 The singular is employed as collective in all 
the known passages. The Hebrew cognate is used 

for both human and animal honey, and eo is the Etiliopic 
Wem* It must be supposed, therefore* that e&imtu should 
be used in Accadian for human and animal bones also, Since 
the Sumerian word $ir (written ■-A-TJT] is explained In 
CT. 13^ 13, A- 10* by e§im£u f the natural inference is that 
ff ^r( < ^J -padli W )-du must he rendered by esimlu, at 
least in those passages where the ideogram obviously means 
41 human bones' 3 . 

But it is clear from Thompson, A&yrtfin Medical Texts, 
K.aQOO, ?j, compared with K, 5415, A* 9 t that girpaddu, 
when employed of quadrupeds h means htrsinn>u 7 Hebrew 
U D^p- "fore-teg, ankle-bone ”, In one passage we have 
itpt. gir-pad-du $ahiti l and In the other, lijd kur-sin-m §abttt t 

1 tfeo fcEohnii, Ktirpermit, 4 . 

1 Sen my fipit of Creation, 104, Arid OBjT- ii, 05, h 2, 

* = £*rriht r P,A. 11, 124 m ubv, 0; pfr =± mnium , =» 

f^ jif urjp, . .] □ = >tels5iUrr T MAG. i r 2, 53, 2C-S. 

* Clay, VOS. i, 43, S F And Mebtoer, it id., 30- 
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marrow of the fore-leg of a male goat. Again in K. 384o, I2 f 
Upt gir-pad-du immsri, marrow of the fore-leg of a sheep. 
Again Ln K T S3 19, 1 and 4, glr-pad-dv ^ 1-dn. i.c, gud~da 
* l short bone is opposed to fjir-pad-du-gid-dti fi< long bone 
where the htmnnu of the sheep or goat ia probably meant. 
The sign ]^-da never means “long 7 ’ aa Thompson in 
hts valuable study of these texts supposes* 1 That was a 
.suggestion made by Jensen, ZK, ii, 421 , and incorporated 
into Brunnow’s sign list, No. 10170* without evidence. Kugler* 
Stemkunde, i, 49* proved, conclusively, that LA GAB-dn 
means hint "cut off. short/ 1 , and omen texts repeatedly 
oppose (jud-iia * 4 short, briel " to gtd-da 1 long ? \ araku^ 
concerning which no further argument ia necessary. That 
LA G A E -da means “ short 1T Is proved again by vi pimn 
nu-ffid-da =gami (—harm), he. “Basket not long 1 *, with 
vi jrimn-$ud-da — g®rru f Rm, 2 + 27, 1L 16-17, in Meissner's 
Supplement< restored by a Kish syllabary. In other words 
nu-(Jid da — LA GA B da. 

The reading gOd-da ia established by =■ 

jfc^nS, Beettilde Tmmun, XXXTL AO. 4489, obv. 20 - CT* 19, 
32, Rm. 604 t 19, and by Vot\ Scheit, 64 t lu^gu-ud — kuna ; also 
CT. 12 r 25, A. 47-50. LAGAB {lit-gu-ud) = kuru, matu 
(— mtilu of var. Schet l) t iuptt, “ hunch back, miss birth +1 , 
Either lupud or tjud is possible ; cf. as-gii-da = siddu hir& 
"short side ”, opposed to u^-gidda — siddu arku “long 
side ”, Re if* d r Assgnohgie f 14, G, 22. Note especially the 
commentary on the Epic of Great dm, vii p 1 lo 3 Jik-ri = King, 
CreaL u P pi. liii. 43, and zi-mu ma-da-gutLda = tkAc-ru 
napiSii ki they have cut off my soul ” t AJSL. 28 T 229, £ 58, 
See also OECT, i T 19 f 13; RjL 17 p 08, 3L This old error, 
thus introduced into Assyriology, arose from the supposition 
that and arc variants in omen texts, 

* pmr.ttdirrjs r >J I ha jJ?uyj| Socfoty of Mfjikivi£ t jtii T 4S 

3 Bnbyfoniur'tt iii F 298 g S (LLs Anji wiJl \k iriiurtoiied), $fuf t Lut L H F ; jid r 
Obirf will Ki Jong); Vlmllwindp j Tl IU-lN> f the night ia 

arii (itjig biifc in thv opposite nm?n gud-da (iurfjy 
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wberoa* they actually denote opposite and contrasted 
ideas . 1 

It is, therefore, certain that fjTr-pad-dii means kursimtn , 
when employed for the bones of quadrupeds* and has a 
special anatomical signification, i.e, the jihuta or lower leg. 
Consequently gir in this coin pound must menu Mpu 1 ‘ foot P '; 
W is actually rendered by egentum “human bone" as we 
have noted above. But what did the Sumerians — if this 
word girpaddu is nf Sumerian origin and not a lute Accadian 
invention—mean by describing the foredcg (Jcwr^mn«) by 
foot-jjad-Eifti l 4^ {pad) usually means “to nninbh lf, a 
Aurniu, MAG, i, 2, 50„ 23 A which by partial assimilation 
becomes taraxw “ knaw Lit honest So in iv t Raw. G6 t B. 
40 +44, glrpoddu-ka la hm$§t ** Their [tnnelftti) bone which 
is not to be laiawed ' P = Ebding, KAE. 239, p. 176* 15 (here 
oi mei^ hence epim/u), The original meaning, said of animats, 
w~ould then be LL the edible part of the loot *\ lower leg 1 and 
cf, Sptmnnu as part ol the sacrificial animal assigned to priests, 
v < f v i f4 P etc. In fact, kurrinnu- ls most probably 

fur hirkinnii, from the root harSi w > karaxu, Hebrew HID, 
cf. lute Hebrew tfOTW “ ankle ", and Syr kur^ta, 
wnth k*T<?a where the diminutive ending al T d 

la omitted, 3 and the noun is formed from the root k-r-s 
k-t-. In Arabic £ur.?i*‘(i>m) + and the quadra]item! karm 4, 
( to cripple P ), and Syrian karstTa iL joint are difik-ulfc to 
explain. aa y co.se fill* an r on tainn the common Semitic 
diminutive ending an. So in Assyrian we have kitkSnu be aide 
Jc&kultt t I'iihtllu, diminutives of ktiku 44 crow ' \ 
pr-pad^ therefore* means “ foot + hmw or “edible 
foot-{bone) and is clearly equivalent to turd nntt t when the 


__ ' TJx “ rooE, pud, M Ni cut niff, nhnrteii/' was mt*™i in my 
Xummnn Grammar^ but not by iJelifeKli in liin Gtosmr. 

~ KpeUed fr£ur.wA-nu T k!ftor~ri*m. 

I bu dimiruitiVEJ «isJisacr u! in Semitic fftflguagtS is rqxardfd B.& [m|o- 
‘xi-rraniuc hj Bro^kotmanui, Vftyitirhrtid* {hvmmatHt, i, 402. Bui thi- 
fifiimut be [k^mnod for Anytivn w.ird>, like tdhtll^ ,\xahic knutot 
fj-krt-ruIiTc. , dimlnntiTe of foiivT, utippillum " ,i ^UBUlt "* ditninuthu 
■of nuppu,^ 

ja *E. jAsnr«V P I&2&. 20 
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word is connected with quadrupeds. On the other hand, 
a word git, written both {glr, usual word for " loot”) 
and is rendered by efim/u, efmdu, general word for 

11 bone 11 in the vocabularies. It is, therefore, probable that* 
in fjirpciddu, tim rootsmust be assumed i (l)gir-pad — ,B foot- 
kmw = jrurmmUi and ( 2 ) gir-gxid = 11 bone-knaw = 
e.sewr^i, f,™ ati. There is no apparent reason for adding fjad 
to git to obtain a general word for 11 bone 3 in (2) and the 
only explanation which occurs to me is to invoke the 
principle of analogy here. 

(2) pa Hi p card 11 to empty \ mmere 
Friedrich Kikhler in his Bidtrage zut Et mtini* tier As&jrisck- 
Babfffamwhm Madkin, p. 111, undoubtedly established the 
meaning of para vomit n . He suggested tbe Arabic 
+J to empty 11 ,, which in the istafa'al form actually me a ns 
wmuit* At least both gxim r and the suggested Arabic 
cognate , form the preterite and present respectively with 
vowel u r ip-TU, Kuchler, ibid.. 30, 10 ; ia/rug, This meaning 
of jxinl is also proved by CT. 18* 35, B. 39, [faJnMhf — paril 
sa pi" to empty by the mouth ", and by its synonym zaitdhu 
** to have nausea ", Kiichler T 30, 44, Arabic u bo 

foul *\ Frs. ianiah; Hcb T HIT, Hiph. 11 stink'"; si: nhu r 
Sym zti {= xterewi), KeilschnfUejXe am BoghaiMt\ i, 45, 
obv. 9 (Sum. se = KU)* See Weidner, Leipzig?/ Semitkikche 
Sftidien, vii t 81. The root occurs as fanahu in Frm. si-na-ak, 
CT. 30, 43, ITh Note that Sumerian ied > ? 1 = zu T and 

$i-har-ra — zarnhu, Meissner, SAI. 8040, Fox another 
ideogram — mnahu, v. Langdom Drehem c p. 9, against 
Meissner* suggestion for K. 1177, rev, i, 19. 

Therefore the meaning of giant is established. The shafd 
occurs in ina ni-ki kappi {ID) i$$uri 1 tu-xap-ra-ku “thou 
nhilt cause him to vomit by lifting [ak:) the wing (feather) 

1 Also W p fifli = =w. nay, VOS. i + KI„ 120, ttVetc v*r. CT. 155, 3. Efl, 
K U{bi-t) =■■ iez A \ j£CT(M = -d, ftA. ii* \~M r !t t 6 
1 Or ri j iui simply a■ iPLBhfrJi kappa. Ftlnly twunrihcd by K Adder, 
24 - 35 . 
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of a bird", K nobler, T:if r viii. 35 ; ina kappi 1 tu*apraSu A 
Tah x, 36, To thcsf? examples Dr, Thompson then added 
a targe number.- 

But in Rudder's texts (p. 12, lb ; p. 50, 35) occurs flu-in 
m-&u f and in Thompson's Assyrian Medical Texts t ina kappi 
tu-ki^-ra-foi i both scholars assumed that this v aria nt 
contains a verb aril. Kftchler, ibid. h 108, Hint, N1iT 
caeare (in spite of h), but Jensen, ibid., 139, m?, ** to 
empty Both suggestions are excluded by the present 
forma, i-ar-ru{m)* ibid., 16. 28■ 50 p 23; I 2 . il tar-ru-u T 

Babylonian Wisdom, ph ii, rev. 14; i-ar-ram-ma f AMT. BO, 
I p 11 ; i-dr-rtl; 30 P 2 S KL ^ (//JL) occurs as an ideogram 
for ard in Rudder, ibid. r Taf. iy t 52, 54 T 02, etc. But ►- 
{hu-TU) = u-ru a anda-Au-w, Zimoloug, Das tttm*ri&k-a#sifr?&;he 
VocahtilaK Ass. 523, Iv\ 18-1 9, and ch (fru-ur) — 

napdbu “ blaj£e r shine”, hamatji 4i to be hot ”, CT. 12, 13 ± 

B, 30 + 34, and i=t-$ar su4im bur-baf-a-su = Mammal 
tipari-H sitpuium 44 the resplendent gleam of thy torch ”, 
h'A. xi, 149, 35. Can there be any reason for assuming 
a connexion between &w-m = aru ifi vomit ”, albu “ to be ill T 
in pain r \ M and bur ia to shine, flame, be hot Tl ? 

Surely prird and ara are forms of the same verb, and hence 
the root of arCt must be mriJ, and wo have here v> b > p r 
uh in the verb wiku > pah^ pdku ” wait lor, observe M . 
i£j 3 Jj* ; of. Ethiopia mfota > Arabic badala = nuiiare i 
■ptilasu Y in Babylonian (iv. 1 to look upon} probably Arabic 
raMa <L respect, reverence supplicate " ; cf T u plaltis (with 
Code Hammurabi, g 159. with rar. utalli$ r BE. 31, 130. 

1 FJtthng. Arthw /fir GejxAtcAlt tier MrAizim, liii, 11, n. A r rcireeUy t( id 
tin-si- imd Dr. U C HiOinpsuii. Proceed in pf the Itcyai gttrirttf 

'•'/ JfeJiftM. iii s SI. n. 5, puvcd it jiy tli<- variant [iWJ (uAipra-rfM. 
S^l- also EbtOi^Li. iktitoucJn/toi ujm Artur, 17, obv. S H = kappa At r 
4iad (Jfllfir, in Meissner'* TctjV utrd fjnlerwutktn, i, 2SS h 

Nip o. a mi = inppu. KBij. S + 42. I, 34; d-Trttufen.Jwi = ti/JjTN, 

ft £1. H in ; d-(m-m) = tappu, KA, 13. JflG, 4.1, 

1 Nute n in ibirl 

" Of TEiddumOil, ( J RSM. nii T ^ 1 . 10 ; AMT. ft. 0 r 10-11 ; iv. It. £G\ 

C. l + U, tifTi" > Sum. 
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The Arabic cognate of arfi, parti, i ar^ru, tjwrru. ipru 7 should 
be 1 Jj r *\Sj ** E? to set on fire \ from which. j j “ boil, 

ulcer 1 is derived. Here the method of reasoning seems 
comparable to Latin vomerc nod vomica " ulcer boll, 
nod Arabic **to emit to” said [of the implement for 
making fire,, and also = wmuiL In the min ds of Semitic 
Tji cob there was some connexion between internal consuming 
sores, internal heat, and vomiting. Surely an original verb 
m or Kll must be assumed to explain the variant j xtnL 1 

S, Lanodon. 


THE EXCAVATIONS AT FU 

When last season the Joint Expedition of the University 
Museum of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, and the British 
Museum ceased work at Ur, a not inconsiderable part of the 
early cemetery with its treasure of gold weapons and early 
antiijtfttiea still remained to be dug. An early start was made 
this year by Mr* Woolley, in the middle of October, partly 
because Ramadan will fall early in I $28. The opening month 
of the season has proved that the depredations of illicit 
diggers have been prevented by the armed guard loft on the 
sde, thus justifying the not inconsiderable expenditure on that 
score, A mass of gold beads and pendants, ear-riuga of gold 
and silver, and other types of jewellery, show that this present 

1 Thampponu PRBM. iii p ft I, n 5 + snj^Bsted " to thmt 

rroloseor Mar^obou \ ll, who mndc? a thnrou^l invEn-tif-aticm of the Arabia 
verb for m» T &Ua thlnlt* llsit„ if a Babylinliun verb tmrli f 
deists, ll uuty l«j *" 1 ‘| ,T to throw " Ay\\ M-*t Ebm derivation are : , 1 1 the 
cklnikiditfinicnttnthesyllabary, UAL {tarn} = nrd,and iundn fiiinacriim 
ttjdaI probably muon* ** gN 1 , be." hot ", and no ScumTmn wwrd frur, twrii 
for " threw " Hiiata ; (2) no SemLtEfi Uo^iib^b hi - a verb For throw ,r F 
whiih wii* 4 -nn > HM'iia > tilly «iaj%ed far wum. ProJ™or Margo-Hoiith* 
haw./er, vJjnmt that Arabic 1 rviri^a “ lo emit lire l! 13 Lclentjcn] with m^j 
1 tc» throw " It is certain that in the pftwngo- .v.p »./.j 1^,4,' fj (, rr . 

ru*v ‘ tilt- groat intest-Enc whidi by hunger \m i^mEturi i-cl ,r r the verb in 
actually employi-d in \k Hr-n*- iiJHitjr-ul with thr Arabic vttrija “ m hi- 
r-cuiaiimH. by an internal nloer My r«-11 ijr-rlnfijc in Fkibytouitw ll'r 1 r d f fJFJ , H 
-TSa. ’ihoLtld En- enrnsted, 
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season's work will be as Tidily rewarded ns was last year's, 
and a sensational discovery may be made at any time. Shell 
plaques, with engraved geometrical patterns, perhaps from 
a gaming board of the kind found biFt year, prove that the 
finds belong to the period of the First Dynasty of Ur, about 
3GG0 or even earlier. A large gold tassel bead is of interest 
because the applied filigree work on it is yet but little known 
from other sources. An unusually line set of cylinder seals, 
apparently of the Agade period, about 2500 u.C. has been 
recovered from the rather later graves. 

The requisite for completing this cemetery excavation 
satisfactorily during the present season as it should be com¬ 
pleted. is fluids and these must be provided by voluntary 
subscript ions, Those interested should send contributions* 
which are welcomed however small they may be, to 
■Sir Frederic Kenyon, Director, Eriridi Museum. 


A GOLD COIN (DINAlt) OF MUKTANJIP 
With reference to the communication of Professor 
Mnrgolioutii in this Jounsn/ (October, 1927. p. 845) it may be 
of interest to record that a dinar of Must-Jinj id has been found 
in (.Vylon, The description given in Ceyi&ft Coin# and 
Currencgf p. 261 + is as foliows :— 

Uold, similar to British Museum Catalogue Y I, Na 4*0, of 
al-Mllfitadli but with change of name and date, A_E 51*8 
(a,u. 1163/3). Legend on obverse in six lines ; reverse* area in 
bead circle. 

H. W. CODMNGTOJN- 

IhnrFT.t.A, Cktuon, 

ttiih Nwfnttxr t 1?*7- 
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FOKDATION DE GOEJE 


I’OM DAT LON PE GOEJE 
COMMTOICATIOX 

L I^e bureau da k fondation nk pas subi de modifications 
depuis ie mois da uovembre 19:16, ab est ainsi compose: 
(J. Snouck Hurgronje (president), M. Th + Houtamn, Tj T De 
Boer. J + Jh Sulverda de Grave et C. Van Volftnbovea (flGer£- 
fcaire-trfeorier), 

5L Cotume huitiemu publication de In lonektion paraitra 
prochsinement Edition du texte do deux tmites arabes eut 
les chevaux (d ibn ai-A l mbi et si lbn alKalbl) avec appareil 
critique et. une introduction par M. G. Levi Della V id a de 
Rome. 

3, Das sept publications de la fondation il roste im certain 
nombre d'axejnpLiircs. qui sout mis eu vante an profit de la 
laudation,. ehez Tediteur E. J. Brill, mix prix marques: 
1. Reproduction phatoffraptiique da manmerit de feyile de la 
Humdmh de al-Bukturi f 1909)* H. 96 ; 2, Kitdh al-FSihir de 
^I-Mufaddal 6d. C. A, Storey (1915), ti. 0 ; 3. Strefcchrift 
due Gazitfl £«p37i die Bdlinijja Sskte , par I- Goldzilier (1916), 
( 1 . 4, 50 ; 4r, Bar Hehraeu/n Book of the Dove . ed. A. J . 
Wensinck (1919), fl. 4 P SO ; 5. IM Qpkomsi van het Zaidietiwhe 
Imamaat in Yomm, par C. Van Arendcmk (1919),. d. 6 ; 
6. Die RkfUtmgen tier hiumkrhen Kamnaudkguntf t par 
1. Goldzilier (I920) h 0. 10; 7. Die Epilome der Metaphysick 
des Atmwjr, ubertetzt und mil einer Einleit ust# ~ 

Erlduiemngen verzehen, par S. Van dcu Bergh (1954), fL 7, 50. 


yavEmbrc, 1927 * 






NOTICES OF BOOKS 

Le Kou-wejv Chino is: Eeceuil tje testes ay EC 
IvraoBucTios et Notes par Georges Margoulies, 
Docteur fils-lettres, feleve Rrovofce de i fecolc L,O.V. r 
fcldve Titulaire de I" fetrole des H E.S*S,R- 6 X 10 inches, 
pp. 4G4. Paris : Paul Genthner, 1926. 

Some years ago I showed a Chinese scholar the compact 
little volume published in 1900 by Professor H. A. Giles, 
Doctor of literature and Gold Medallist of the R.A.^., which 
is, a a stated in the preface, ++ the first attempt made in any 
language p including Chinese, to produce o hi story of Chinese 
literature.' 1 The .scholar made no direct reply, but with a set 
lace remarked : M Yesterday 1 uscentled the hill behind this 
house ; 1 looked down into the valley : I could see that in the 
valley lay a city ; even the ruufa were indistinct; I could not 
see the houses ; I could not tell what sort ol people lived in 
those houses; I only knew that there wan a city. Nor 
could, my heated argument that in dearly indicating the 
existence of such a city, the city of Chinese literature 
Professor Giles had rendered inestimable service to Western 
scholarship, relax the set muscles ol the scholar one wit. 

Xow comes Dr. Margoulics, who leads us through the court¬ 
yards and into the inner chambers in one of the most important 
edifices of which the city is composed ; the edifice of the 
Chinese ktt wm. As he himself points out, the term hi u f m 
is untranslatable : it applies to a certain sort of lest, highly 
popular iu China, noted for its brevity, concision, and unity 
of idea, moral or philosophical. Xn Jen wen text i ? written for 
the mere pleasure of producing a beautiful description or 
recounting an incident be it never so curious or interesting ; 
a hi wht must contain a central thought elucidated, and 
stressed by the composition. 

As Dr. Margo lilies' volume is unfortunately lacking in u 
general index an anatvsia of the contents is necessary for 
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instantaneous appreciation of its groat value. It opens with 
on introduction, a hundred pages in lengthy wherein are 
discussed the characteristics, the different species* and the 
peculiar qualities of the hi wm ; parenthetically I may 
remark on two or three important passages which show 
unusually sensitive reaction to the content of the Chinese 
ideograph on the part of the author. A repertory of ku wbi 
writing from, the Chou through the tiring dynasties ; and 
biographical descriptions of the principal masters of An men 
from the Chou through the idling dynasties, are given, and the 
introduction closes with nn interesting note on the method 
pursued by the author in translation. Three appendices 
follow : (I) Le Kou-u'en sous les Ta'ing ; (2) L'vriginc rfe 
racceptation octuzlte dr Vexpression Kou-wm ; ( 3 ) Notes 

Eihlio^raphiques #ar hs diffrfens recueils cfc Kou-wen ; these 
give place to the exceedingly illuminating Indm des 
Tcxtrs * and then follow the texts themselves. Very useful 
and carefully compiled Chinese-French Geographical and 
Historical Indices bring the volume to a close. 

The Index drs Texles is especially illuminating as. in addition 
to giving the provenance of each test, Dr, Margoulies has been 
careful to note where, and by whom, it has been translated 
before. The extracts given number 12ft. Of these sixty-nine 
appear in Fere Zottoli's monumental work, Curs us Lttkrulure 
Sinicac, n few have also been translated by German scholars, 
and forty-eight stand to the credit of Professor Giles, the only ' 
English scholar who has seriously turned his attention to 
ku win texts. Twenty-three fascinating passages appear for 
the first time in Dr. Margonlies' lucid translation. 

It is admittedly difficult to draw the line, when only a certain 
number of Chinese ideographs are printed in an Occidental 
work and while gratitude is due to Dr, Margoulies for those 
he has supplied, it seems a pity that he did not stretch his 
net a little wider. For instance, the characters would be very 
useful if added to the list of the thirteen main categories of 
ku wilt, on p, 7, where not even a transliteration of the terms 
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hsii lan jfJ| r and so on appear; the French name* giVF-n 
to the groups in this list arc necessarily arbitrary* Again p on 
p. 271, the characters for the name Su Shill ^ ifct. and 
the 11 fancy name M TzQ-chan are given, blit not those 

for Tung-po ig the ' L fancy name 1 qE the poet moat 
generally used. 

It is difficult to over-estimate the importance of 
Dr. MargouL^s 1 work ; not only has he performed a service 
to the cause of literature, both Oriental and Occidental, but 
in milking available a number of the tests which have played 
a major part in the evolution of the Chinese social structure, 
he has given the West the master key to an important mansion 
in the +l city ”, I have already mentioned the 11 city ” which 
anyone who desires the least psychological comprehension of 
China must explore; the 41 city ” where dwell the spirits of 
men responsible lor the great past of the Central Flowery 
State. 

Florence Aysuouch. 


hvscRiFmnxs du Cambodge, Pmtdicea sous les auspices do 
rAcad4mie des Inscriptions ct Bdkfi-Lettres. Tomes 
i w ii r iii. 12^ x 9J, pp. viii l vii T v T and cxlv plates. 
Paris; Paul Geuthner, ]92G t 1926, 1927. 

Scholars arc indebted to the Academic des Inscriptions, 
the liieole franyaise de ^Extreme-Orient. M, Cieorge Groslier 
of the Art School of Phnom Penh, and various other persons 
and authorities for this large collection of inscriptions, which 
i* a hne supplement to those published many years ago by 
Barth and Bergaignc. Apart from a preface in the first volume 
and titles Lind a tabic of contents in each volume, the present 
instalment contains merely the reduccd T but quite legible, 
facsimile? of ink-impressions of the Inscriptions., some of 
which are in Sanskrit and others in Cambojan or in both 
InnguagE's. It is intended to add transcripts and translations 
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at n future date. In the meantime, those who are interested 
in either of these languages cun study the texts for them¬ 
selves, for the reproductions are for the moat part admirably 
clear* 

C + O. Blao DEN. 


Islands of Queen Welhelmina, By Violet Clifton. 

X pp, xv + 56 Ulustr&tionti, ] map. Loudon : 

Constable and Co., Ltd., 1927. 18s, net. 

This is a very readable account uf two voyage* (1912 ami 
1921) in the Malay Archipelago, the narrative being vivid 
with first impressions and local colour. Very wisely, the 
author has, passed lightly over well-known places and enlarged 
on the more outlying ones off the beaten track. After crossing 
the relatively fa unbar Miuaugkabau and Battik regions of 
.Sumatra, we are led in the first voyage to Kias and the 
3Icntawai inlands. The second due takes us from Bali to 
Minahasa and the far-off 8angi and Talaud group, then 
overland across Central Celebes (a real piece of hard pioneering, 
this), and finally on a tour through Simibawu and Lombok, 
to all of which places European (and especially British) 
travellers seldom come. 

It all makes very good reading, and it would be pedantic 
to lay much stress on occasional little errors in terminology, 
etc. Still* even the best hooka of travel are usually not quite 
free from these, and I would point out thiLt the people of 
Mmahasa and Sangi arc no more Malays than the Icelanders 
are Englishmen, and likewise that the dilalay term babi rum 
grammatically means not M pig-deer ” hut A+ deer-pig ” t Le + a 
pig that bears some outward resemblance to a deer, as in fact 
it does. There are a few other trifles of this sort: hut the v 

ji H 

do not affect the real value of the book. The photographic 
illustrations are mostly very good, and there is a useful index. 

C. 0, Blag den. 
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British Malaya, I831r-1B07. By L. A. Mills, (= Journal 
of the Malayan Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
vol. iii r part, ii.) M X pp. vui + 340. Singapore, 
1025. 

This is a sober and well-bakiiicGd piece of historical work, 
based on documentary evidence, including contemporary 
unpublished official records, carefully studied and digested, 
of which a full bibliography is appended. It gives us more 
than is promised by the title, tor several of its chapter?! 
deal with events that occurred long before the year 1824* 
Its greatest value lies in its contributions to local history * 
but the sections dealing with our political relations with 
the Dutch and the Siamese have a wirier scope, and the 
chapters on piracy and the Chinese in Malaya will a bo interest 
readers who are not specially concerned with the Malay 
region. The list of errata by no means includes all the 
misprints, but this must be attributed to the fact that the 
author, being fur away from the press, bad no opportunity 
of giving the final touches to the correction of the proofs. 

CL Oi Blaqden. 


IjBER 1UE aEHraECHEN ONE NICHT LNDI5CHEN GllUN PLAGES 
HER MALMISCH-FOLYNRSI5CHE N EULTCTR. Von E. £. W. 
Gs, Schroper* Buck L Der Ureprung des ultesten 
Elementes dcr anstmnesisehen Alphabets. 11 i X k 
pp, 88. Medan : Kohler k Co., 1027 + 

The first thing to be said about this wort is that in com¬ 
paring modern Batak {and other Indonesian) writing with 
Semitic scripts of the seventh century b.c. it pursues a 
radically wrong method. Bound palaeography goes to work 
by tracing systematically the gradual changes that have 
taken place in the forms ul an alphabet* not by leaping over 
twenty-live centuries to find superficial resemblances. 

This fundamental error has led the author to mishandle 
his materials in a very arbitrary manner, it is well known 
that letters often change their positions, e.g- from upright 
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to reclining, but one is not entitled to shift them about as 
one please* in order to suit one's line of argument. For 
example in Table I (p. 27) the LL square Fait” letters are 
tilt-erl on to theft left sides and it is suggested (pp. 1S ( 26) 
that that was their original position. Rut it is demonstrable 
tlint theta letters are derived from a Southern variety of 
Brahmi. traceable to the Asoka forms. Xor is the “ square 
I’jdi ’ type itself a particularly ancient one, for it is merely 
a variant of the alphabet used in Burma for Burmese and Mon. 
Tiie detentb century epigraphie form of this is a rounded 
and more archaic one and can be traced with absolute 
certainly to i1\s Deccan ancestry. 

\\ il-h equally Si^.tle reufton tlie Batak letters liuve been 
.similarly tilted. In itieir normal positions tie affiliation 
fit many of them to the Deccan script* is still quite obvious. 
Set on end, some o| them bear, do doubt, some resemblance 
to early Semitic letter*. Accordingly, the author equates 
the Batak h with ita opposite number in 4i square Pall r \ 
Phceuician, etc, IbifortuiLEttely it happens to be known 
from the comparative study of Bafcik and the cognate 
languages t-hat the Bound represented in Batak by this letter 
v’as originally A-; and the letter itself, in Its normal position, 
is plainly a k 7 showing clear affinity to the one in square 
FAi ‘ r and Burmese. The modem Batak k is tho same 
symbol with diacritics added to make a new A', alter the 
sound represented by the original one had become changed 
to h, 

TJiffe is no space here to pursue this criticism in detail 
through t-hc whole alphabet, unil T must let, the one case X have 
rited serve for the whole. Raving regard to the undoubtedly 
prolonged and intensive Indian influence which prevailed in 
the Malay Archipelago from about the beginning of the 
Christian era onwards, and to the fact that all the epigmphic 
material extant there from the fourth to the fourteenth 
century is plainly of Indian derivation, the author’s thesis 
aeeniH to me to be quite unarguable 
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I miiai add tv word on another brunch of ids argument-, 
not. fully developed In this fasciculus but apparently to bo 
dealt with at greater length hereafter, vis, the influence 
of the early Semitic languages on the Indonesian forms of 
speech* Such M etymologies IJ as that of the Indonesian 
words fur “ ship y \ p*Ttiht t jnmio, etc. (which may, however, 
be suspected to be of Tim vidian origin) r from a Chnldittui 
word drebah, and so on, do not inspire confidence. There 
are a good many more of the like sort, 

So fur as it has goue T this is not. in my opinion, a very 
happy example of the now fashionable efforts to trace things 
in general to the countries bordering the Eastern end of the 
Mediterranean and thereabouts without bothering much 
about- the links in the chain- But though in absolute dis¬ 
agreement with the author's theories, methods, and con¬ 
clusions, 1 eaiiuot hut admire the ingenuity ol his arguments. 
The work is well printed and the illustration tables are 
extremely dear. 

C. 0. Blag DEN* 


A Comparative Study of the Melanesian Island 
Languages, By Rnntn Herbert Bay, x 6£, 
pp< xvi -3- o98, fi maps. Cambridge : University Press 
(for the University of Melbourne in association with the 
Melbourne University Press), 1936. 

It is not yet certain whether the Melanesian language*, 
aa a whole, can fairly he brought within the scope of our 
Society's activities. It depends on whether they can be 
rightly classed as being genealogically akin to the Indonesian 
family* which is of Asiatic affinity. The point is left more 
or leas uncertain for the time being by the author of this 
excellent work, who is the leading authority on the subject 
ol Melanesian forma of speech. After iuauv years of collecting 
and sifting a very large amount of material* he gives us in 
this book a bag series of grammars of different languages 
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(and their differences ire often very striking}, together with 
u number of chapters serving to introduce the reader to the 
problems involved, and a brief summary of his more or less 
provisional conclusions. Many of the grammars are pre¬ 
fared by tables, giving the compuri&ciii of the Melanesian 
with thE Indonesian forms on sound phonetic lines, and the 
problem of their relation to one another La fairly stated. 

It is impossible to discuss these matters in detail here, 
but it seemed desirable to mention them, The book deals 
with Central Melanesia, from the Northern Solomon Islands 
to the Loyalty Islands (inclusive}; and it is a great con¬ 
tribution to knowledge, to be studied in conjunction with 
Codfingtons The Melanesian Laiujuages (L885) and Kerns 
Be Fidjitml (188S P and revised and reprinted in his Verspreidt 
(re#chriften f vols. iv and v T 1916}* The bibliographical 
information given in the work under review is very valuable 
and deserves special mention. 

C. 0. Blaoben. 


NOTES Sl.TR DES AMULETTES SlAMOtSES. Bj M- TlEFLRE 
Lefevre-Ponvaus. 71 x &f Anna!™ du Mus4e 
(runnel. Bib!, de Vulgarization, T. 15. Paris, 1920* 

A very interesting pamphlet of 49 pp. fully illustrated by 
numerous photogravure plates of various types of Siamese 
charms and amulets, 

The -wearing of talismans is very widespread among the 
Datives nf Siam, especially those which are supposed to confer 
invulnerability on the wearer, although as the writer remarks, 
on page 31, the spread of the amenities of civilization is 
tending hugely to cause a weakening of the beliefs in the 
powers of malignant Phis or spirits against whose evil 
influences, the wearing of some form of talisman was popularly 
supposed to be efficient. M Lefevrc-Fontalm gives illustra¬ 
tions of amulets which are mostly in the form of little solid 
figures, he do™ not mention or illustrate the commonest 
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f orm of amulet. the Tdkrul. which consists of a thin plate of 
liver or gold upon which are scratched sundry magical 
mrmulEp. the plate being rolled up and strung on a small 
clam or cord t and worn m a rule on the wriat T chiefly by 
TOmecL Tho author must be congratulated, however, 
or having produced a work of great interest and originality, 
/ R 0. CArrwuitmT. 


A IB story OF Siam. By AV. A. R. Wood. 9 x 6. 

London, md. 

This bunk deals with the History of Siam in great detail 
from the earliest tiroes down to the accession of King Kama I + 
the founder of the present dynasty, who was proclaimed 
King in 1781. At the end of the volume there is a brief 
summary of the chief events occurring during the reigns of 
the kings of the present dynasty down to the accession of 
H.^l. King PrajcLdlLi[Hnk H the present monarch of Siam. 

This is the first connected history of that most interesting 
country that has ever been compiled. Other historical 
accounts of Siam have been written in the past, hut they 
refer to certain periods odv. 

The author must bo warm I v congratulated on having 
produced a work of great excellence and a highly readable 
account eif the vicissitudes of the country; more especially as 
the records extant of earl}* Siam arc very fragmentary owing 
to the destruction of practically everything in the shape of 
native records by the Burmese in 17fJ7- The book is 
illustrated by several pi a tea of interest. 

The author remarks in his preface that- ha may, at some 
future date, undertake the detailed history of Modem Siam. 
It is greatly to be hoped that he will do so, and thus form the 
complementary volume to his present excellent work, 

B. O. Cartwright. 
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An Asian Arcady. By Beoinald le May. Ill x 
Cambridge, 1926. 

This must interesting book deals with tlie peoples All 
■district* of North-Wfatem Siam. The author slivideaMic 
work into throe parts, fa) Historical; giving a concise ntfrHm 
of the hapi^uinga in the Laos country from the earliest Mfcs 
down to the present day ; (6) Topographical ami EthnologiOilL; 
in which he describes the journey from Bangkok to Clueiigiuli 
and gives un interesting summary ol the life and customs,' 
religion and other matters pertaining to- the inhabitants ; 
(<■] Travel; being an account- of the author’s journey from 
Chiengmai to Ohlengson. a town in the extreme north of SiLLin, 
unrl rrf.lL mine to Chiengmai by way of Kan and Frae. This 
latter section is the finest part of the book, and each chapter 
is supplemented by folk dor e tales of the Laos people which 
are here related with singular dirt mi of style. 

The author must be congratulated on having produced 
a work of deep interest about a little-known land. He has 
resided for very many years in Eium, and is therefore in a 
position to give results of accurate knowledge and observation. 

The book is splendidly illustrated by many excellent 
photogravures, and a very charming reproduction in colours 
of a view of Chiengmajj painted by the author's wife- 

It is also very pleasing to note how the author lays stress 
on the correct pronunciation of the word iJ Laos 1 ', which so 
many of our American friends habitually mispronounce in 
a sadly barbaric manner. In fine, + * An Asian Arcady ran 
be confidently recommended to all those who are interested 
in matters pertaining to Siam and her neighbours. 

B. 0. Cartwright, 


My Journey to Lhasa. By Alexandra Satio-Ne&l, 
Demy 8 vd. Illustrated with many photographs taken by 
the author. London : AYilliaiii Heinemann, 1927. 

In her introduction Madame Daxid-Seel informs her 
readers that what mainly decided her to go to Lhasa was nut 
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research, bat. “ the absurd prohibition, which closes Thibet L " 
to foreigners, ami which had oil a previous occasion in 1921 
led to her being tamed back into Chinese territory after she 
had successfully crossed the border front Jakyendo. the Jyn- 
kiindo of the Indian Survey map. This remarkable journey 
tbrough south-east Tibet to Lhasa, dealt with in her book, 
was her lifth into Tibet. Before it she bud for many years 
pursued her researches in the 44 literature, philosophy, and 
secret lore of Thibet *\ £he had met the Dll 111: La mu In exile 
at Kcilimpong and had been the welcome guest of the Denchen 
or Taahi Lama at Tashilhinnpo. For more than two years she 
bad studied in the celebrated Knru-Bum monastery in Arndo, 
where Hue and On bet spent three months in !$45. She had 
even been initiated by hermit-masters of into their mystic 

lore, including the strange art whereby naked anchorites 
preserve their bodily heat, while sitting motionless through 
the night out on the anew of their high mountain retreats 
expend to the piercing winter blasts. 

So, when in 1923-4, under the guise of poor pilgrims, she 
and her adopted son Yongden,. a young Bed €ap lama, with 
nothing but what they could themselves earn', tramped their 
way through a little known part of Tibet and stayed two 
months in Liman without being detected, about a year alter 
Dr. McGovern a visit, she was exceptionally well qualified 
to observe and describe the many aspects and incidents of 
everyday Tibetan life with which her narrative abounds, A 
special feature of this book is her delightfully intimate and 
humorous presentation, often in the form of dialogue between 
her and Yongden, of encounters on the road with other 
wayfarers, villagers, robbers, and petty officials; and at 
Lhasa with humble Inhabitants and pilgrims. On occasions 
the risk of discovery was great, but her beggar's role served 
her well, and her presence of mind always carried her through. 
W hen a Lhasa policeman hit her with his truncheon* she was 
delighted at this fresh evidence of the security of her incognito. 
Once only did she aa a last resort have to use her automatic 
■nun lANCAHT me. n 
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pistol, when attacked by robbers. On another occasion her 
invocation of temhc deities effected the immediate restoration 
of a few rupees stolen from Yongden by a robber band, and 
it wne her resource, determination* and endurance, rather 
than good luck, that brought her dangerous venture to a 
successful issufl, 

GeographitulJy the achievement was no mean one, hut the 
reader would more easily be able to appreciate this, bad even 
a sketch map been provided. A general indication of the route 
may be of interest-. The place names are spelt as in the book. 
The journev started from t.ha Mekong valley, over the Hha. 
Karpo range by the Dokar pass, about 220 miles aouthsouth- 
east of Chiamdo; then up the Salween valley and over the 
watershed into the unexplored upper Fo valley, or Fo ij»l. 
deservedly notorious, as the travellers found, for its ferocious 
brigand inhabitants. In the summer of 1DS1 at Jakyendo the 
Lite Brigadier-General Pereira, pointing to Pn yid on his map, 
bad remarked to Madame David-Seel; “ Nobody has ever 
been there, there may be several accessible passes above the 
spring of the river it would be an interesting way to Lhasa. 
From Pa ij withe route taken early In 1924 lay through Pome, 
previously visited by Bailey and Jlomhead, and up the 
Tongyuk valley. Here u startling encounter with a mysterious 
hermit, who knew Madame David-Neel, led her to change her 
direction, so she then proceeded down the Tongyuk, over the 
Temo pass to the Brahmaputra, and up the Giamda valley 
to Giamda town on the main Cbiamdo-Lhaski road. Later in 
the some year Mr. Kingdon Ward and Bari Cawdor also 
covered this ground. From Giamda to Lhasa and via Gyantzc 
to India the roads are well known, 

Though most of the illustrations in the book are from 
Madame David -Neel's photos taken on other journeys in 
Tibetan lands, when circumstances were more favourable for 
the use of a camera, they form a welcome addition here. No 
index 1 b given. Typographical errors are commendably few, 
and the phonetic system of spelling Tibetan names and words 
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followed ia consistent- and easy for the reader unacquainted 
with the intricacies of Tibetan spelling 

This book is popular lel scope and addressed rather to the 
general reader than to the Orientalist, who, however, will find 
here and there much of interest]. As noted before, it contains, 
several first:-hand allusions to the mysticism and magic of 
modern Tiber, that amazing heritage from the days of Tilo, 
Karo, and Miluraapa. Madame David-Neel, moreover, 
promises a full account of these niattern in a separate work 
devoted to religion and superstitions. This will bo eagerly 
awaited, and will, we hope, convince those who may be 
sceptical about whnt we are here told of Tibetan mysticism. 

H. Lee Shuttle worth. 


EMLi-m-TijRKi D i cntmxRY Based on the Dialects or 
Lvashoae and Yailkasc? By G* Raquette. 10 >: ? T 
ii H- 139 pp. C, W* K, Glecrup, Lund, and 0, Hurras- 
sowitz, Leipzig, 1927. 

This book, which is one of the Arsskrift of the University 
of Lund, is of great interest and importance For students of 
the comparative philology of the Turkish dialects* to whom 
l)r. Eaquette is already well-known els an expert on modern 
Eastern Tiirkh It is the first dictionary of any size of an 
European language translated into a dialect of this kind t 
and as there are some 13,000 Turki words and expressions 
arranged under 3,500 English words it follows naturally 
that 11 number of these Tiirki words appear here in print 
for the first time. 

The most interesting feature is the number of extremely 
ancient words which still survive in this dialect though long 
since forgotten elsewhere. A curious example is the transla¬ 
tion. of ,k bow ” (the weapon) tjdr (yo), The original form 
was yd, and the more popular incorrect form t/ar seems to 
have been introduced under the influence of the Persian 
word ydr. + * friend, 11 at a time when people were beginning 
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to wander whether a mononyLiable ending in 5 could poasibly 
bo a correct Torm, 

For all its virtues, however, this excellent work suffers 
from ctttoin minor delects which it will be well to mention 
here in case n second edition should give mi opportunity 
for correction ;■— 

(15 Although the system of transliteration is careful and 
elaborate there is unfortunately no guide in tho preface ur 
elsewhere to the value of the symbols employed, 

(■15 Tire ease governed by verbs is mentioned only In 

exceptional case*, 

(3j There nre one nr two unexpected omissions, lor instance 
no translation id given for ,k to v or k+ in order to 

(4) In [h lew CHS09 words which rvre ambiguous in English 
ure idiowpi without cither indiration of the meaning- Fiow 
mentioned above is a case in point, and "to hear ' is translated 
kiMrmak and lojmaq without indicating that tho hrst is 

11 to carry " and the second " to give birth to 

G. L. M. Clauson. 


TschekemissischeTextb (YoL I, Test; Yol. IT, Ubertetmng), 
fly Ernst Lewv. 64 and 74 pp., 3 plates. Heinz 
Ltiluire. Hanover. 1926. 

The sixty Charemisa texts, which are transcribed with 
the greatest care according to a very precise system of trans¬ 
literation, were collected by the translator during tho war 
from eleven Russian prisoners of war, of six of whom photo¬ 
graphs (profile and full-face), are attached. Accompanied 
as they are by translations they will bo of considerable 
interest to Finno-Ugrian students, but it is a little surprising 
that the translator should not have found it necessary or 
desirable to add any notes except a certain number dealing 
solely with phonetics. 


G, L, M. CiAdSoN. 
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Les Barb are< ■ Bes o ramie* invasions aux Conquetes 
T umjVKfl du XFSijscle. By Louis Halfhen* ^ x 5|, 
390 pp. Li bra trie Felix Alcan. Furls, I92G, 

This work is VoL V of the series ** Peoples efc Civilizations, 
Hist-oire Oeno-tdo Sf t edited by the author and M. Philippe 
Vaginae ; it comprises a summary of the history of Europe 
and Western Asia from the fourth to the eleventh century 
a.d. In the space available the author has naturally been 
able to give only the most brief summary of (he events of bo 
long and complicated a period, but with this limitation the 
work is competently done and the author has taken care 
to give a full list- of authorities, including the most recent, 
in each chapter. 0 T L r M. GlacSoN- 

Gsear vos Niedermayer. Amhanistan. MIt 246 Abbih 
d ungen in Kupfertiofdmck und 9 skizzeu. Verlag Karl 
\V\ Hiersemani^ Leipzig, 1924. Sm. folio, xvi. 1% 
246 * £ 4 . 

Among those whom the fortunes of the War carried into 
strange lands wEta also the author of this sumptuous volume. 
He had been travelling before in the ftusL and was well 
Acquainted with the habits and customs of the peoples with 
which ho came in contact. As an experienced traveller, 
he had a keen eye for all the speciiic characteristics of land 
and people. As he remarks in his introduction, a string of 
camels along the plain, or one of puck horses on the snow- 
elnd ridge of a mountain did not attract him ; but he was 
much more alive to a hut built of reeds, or to a row of elephants, 
or the beggar in rags, or the dervishes in their peculiar dress. 
And so ho spent the year from 1916—17 in travelling through 
Afghanistan with a camera in his hand, and taking lull 
advantage of the kindliness of the people, of whom ho cannot 
speak too highly. He neither had s political axe to grind, 
nor did he w ish to weave for himself the halo of an adventurous 
traveller. Tima he undertakes to give in this book a sober and 
impartial description of what ha saw and experienced in 
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that strange [and. In brief outlines ho sketches the geo¬ 
graphical and geological conformation, the divisions of the 
country, the system of administration, the economic iif' L of 
the people, and he does not fail to pay special attention to 
the artistic wood-carvings, metal-work, anil the like found 
in public buildings or in private houses, Special chapters 
are devoted to Buddhist and Islamic remains. The real 
importance of the work lies now in the artistic reproductions 
of all. that is of interest in Afghanistan. No less than 2-13 
full sized plates, which look almost like copper-plates, give 
ua a complete insight into all that is worth seeing or knowing 
of Afghanistan, Must of those plates are pictures of Kabul, 
Kandahar, and Herat, Every important building, every 
ancient fortress, every noteworthy ruin, and many beautiful 
landscapes arc here faithfully reproduced. In addition 
we see the Army rhiefs in their military array, the Emir's 
elephants decked in royal apparel: and on the other hand, 
the smith, tho melon-vendor, the bazaars in their various 
aspects, the hunter, the car drawn by bullocks, the dancing- 
girl. the lender of narghilehs, peasant women, street mask, 
and nomads with their tents. The author also gives us 
illustrations of famous tombs, places of pilgrimage, many 
minarets, and above all the sanctuary of Aii Mesar-i-Sherif 
in Herat. No attempt can be made to exhaust here even 
remotely the wealth of these illustrations, which are true to 
Nature and not the work of an imaginative painter, These 
all reveal the unexpected beauty of many of the monuments 
in Afghanistan, the life of the people, and the wild beauty 
of many of the tuciimtainaus parts, hitherto untrodden by 
Europeans. There are in addition three rnnpSs one of 
Afghanistan, the second of Kabul, and the third of Herat, 
probably the first ever drawn ; and nine pen-and-ink sketches 
in the test itself. A copious geographical index enriches 
this fine publication, which for its artistic merit and accurate 
information is sure to retain a very high place in the literature 
of Afghanistan. M, QAflTER, 
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An 4 Eraio logical Vocabulary of Pashto. By Dr, Gf,org 
HoMimtim viii, I2titj>p + Osl o* 1927. 

If a book is to be valued for its usefulness. 
Dr. Morgensti erne's Etymological Vombidary of Poshlo 
assuredly takes a high place. He Las laid for ever more than 
one bogey by giving H3 an epoch-making work. This erudite 
and conscientious exposition of m obscure subject will show 
the student that a Jewish origin for the Afghan is n hopeless 
argument. We were already deeply indebted to continent a] 
scholars for the help and guidance given tin in Lke matter of 
oriental languages. The names of Geiger, Horn,, and a boat of 
others are known lo us all, and remembered, with due reverence. 
Dr. Mnrgonstierne has surpassed them all in his own particular 
Line. And this in spite of the fact that the study of these 
languages means much more to us than it does to the con¬ 
tinental scholar. We must know them if we are to govern 
successfully. The learned Doctor has earned our deepest 
gratitude for all time. 

?vow that the veriest tyro knows where this language was 
firsL spoken it becomes an cu-sy matter to decide where the 
early Afghan* dwelt, dwelt lor centuries, whose subjects 
they were, and other details. The Afghans tire a virile 
people, and withal rebellious and troublesome from youth to 
old age. It is not unlikely, therefore, that their untoward 
activities led to their wholesale expulsion from their native 
land at. some time or other. We all know that such expulsions 
have taken place, not once* hut many times. The outstanding 
facts got from the learned Doctor 1 s work are that the Afghans 
spoke the language ol Ancient Persia, mid that they dwelt in 
that land or on itn confines for a very lo ng time* It was not 
merely a case of passing through Persia in search of a new 
home. The Afghan is the last man in the world to adopt 
the language of a stranger* When be does take anyth] tig he 
takes it by force. 

Against some of the terms given in this undoubtedly useful 
Work the author has remarked, u Etym. unknown^' It will 
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he found* however that something like eighty per rent of 
these hull from one or other of the Indian Prakrits. Take a 
few examples ;— 

Chit , flat, etc., comes from the ITin. chit, which means 
exactly the same thing. In the Pashto the vowel has been 
lengthened- 

Edgh t cunning, comes from the Him kdg, kdgrl, a crow, 
the most cunning of nil birds. In India proper a conning 
in dividual Is very often compared to a,“ crow ' Tlie change 
from g to Is natural. 

Kara, a large wooden vessel, is connected with the Luh. 
laftlh Y kafu/id t and the Hin. kdftlln. It is found in Bin, also. 

Kat. a heap, pile, is seen in the Him khatu M khiIt, kMtd* 
a heap or pile. The aspirate has been dropped and the vowel 
shortened. 

Kkula ? khuld' the mouth, an opening, cornea from the Luh. 
iAa/rt. hollow', empty, or, if it please you better* we may 
connect it with the Him inf ran*, verb fAutnS, to open, or 
the trana, verb hhohm f to open. The respective past 
participles are khdlti and khold, 

KJnmralaL gk^mredol, to open, expand* as a flower, is 
the Lah, verb khif-, to open, bud, flow er. Both verbs mean 
the same thing. 

Knnr f etc., a large tick* is the Hin, kilnl, a tick, or the 
Hin. kuna, a weevil. 

Lalun f weeding, is derived from the Hin r wukiitd, mrdi\a, 
nirand , to weed. The letters f and r are interchangeable. 

Lantfa, puerperal, w r e take it comes from the Hin. luftjfi 
lafigrt, loin-cloth. The connexion requires no explanation. 

Ijaja y mist, fog T may be seen in the Sin. /ufu, lufdtu f 
mist, fog + 

Ldra saliva, spittle,, is derived from the Him ™i p or from 
the Ekr. laid, both of which mean the same thing. L and r 
are i nterthangBuble* 

Put, a millstone, is probably seen in the Sin. pufu : 
chakidjo pupi t the stone of the iuill T mill stone. See Sleek's 
Dictionary., p. L01. 
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And so we might go on. The chief difficulty in tracing these 
words will be found to be due to what we arc pleased to term 
metathesis* The Afghan delights in transposing letters and 
in changing certain sounds. It may be that he wishes to get 
at something which he can more easily pronounce. Bur this is 
certainly not til ways clear, k is much more likely to be due to 
the fact that he ur sip Afghan. and intends to remain such lor 
all time ; let the world take note. 

George Waters Gilbbstson. 

The Ehakta-Mala of Kabba-jI, with the Tikd of Priya-dasa* 
and with a commentary entitled the Blmkti-SudiiR-Svadu 
of .Sri Sltamma-iaruiia BhagaWfckn Prasad [Rup-kala)* 
pp T &9fi. Nawcd Kishor Press, Lucknow, 192G. R^ r 3—12. 

Students of Indian religions will be glad to learn that a third 
edition of this work has issued from the well-known Lucknow 
Press, XabM T s Bhafda-mola r or “ Lives of the Stunts with 
its ftM by Priyii-diisa is one of the most difficult books in 
Hindi, and Siinram#-inraitu Ehttgavtln Prasad s commentary 
ia far the best that has been published. To alt who desire to 
master the developments of the Ekalii-a alt in Northern India 
ji is indispensable. Every line of it can he studied with profit, 
and thk is tendered easy by the completeness and clarity of 
his explanations. G. A, G- 

JutJKSrAij of Francis Buchanan (afterwards Hamilton). 
Kept during the Survey of the Districts of Patna and 
Gaya in 181 1 1812. Edited with Notes and Introduction 
by V. H* Jackson. M.A. 10 v 6J+ pp. sxxix + 2riO t 
with 4 plans, 2 plates, and map. Patna : Government. 
B r and 0,. Press, 1925. 

This volume comprises a reprint ol the Journal published 
in voL viii, parts ILi and iv< of the JBQ&S., with the addition 
of an appendix containing reprints of important notes recorded 
by Hr. Jm-kson on some of the localities visited by Buchanan, 
and reproductions of two old plans of Patna City. 
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Mr. Jackson's local knowledge and the experience acquired 
in the course of his own researches of a similar character 
specially fitted him for the task of editor, and we can only 
wlali that he could have had more leisure from heavy official 
duties to amp]if}' his foot-notes. His Introduction forms an 
invaluable guide to an understanding of the conditions under 
which, and the lines upon which, Buchanan worked* and hears 
the testimony of a modem scientific man to the value and 
accuracy of the work done. 

The area dealt with hy Buchanan in this Journal does not 
coiresjK>nd exactly with the present districts of Patna and 
Gaya r as might appear Irom the tit]e-page, but with the then 
districts of Behar and Patna, which included the whole of 
the present district of Patna, most of the present Gaya 
district [excluding several pargamx in the south-west thereof) 
and the western portion of the present Monghyr district, 
Buchanan's inquiries have already proved a prolific source 
of information for subsequent A&somU and Ga&tfSetrs, as 
well as for more recent archaeological research ; but much 
remains to be followed up. His description in this Journal 
(under date 14th January. 1812) of hia visit to the cave north 
of Hiinria village, where hlqjit was obtained, enabled 
Mr, Jackson to identify Yuan Chwanghi tl Buddhavann 
Mountain +t —an important identification, if only that it 
serves to corrotoratc Stein'a identification in 1 MS of the 
Kukkutapadagiri—and, moreover, led to Mr, Jackson’s 
further valuable inquiries Into the nature of the substance 
known as Silajit, or iitajatu (see Appendices, pp- 235, 
237), As elsewhere in South Bihar, Buchanan carefully 
recorded the temperatures of the water in all the hot-springs 
occurring near his routes ; in fact, he made special trips for 
this purpose. Mr Jackson has made a close study of these 
temperatures during the past twenty years, the results of 
which it is hoped may yet be published, Space will permit 
of reference to only two or three more items of information, 
out of many that invite notice. 


JQUBNAL OF FRAHTHS BUCHAN AN 


ITl 


Buchanans account? of the JfahabodM temple at Bodh 
Oaya is particularly interesting. more especially having regard 
to comparatively recent developments there, deferring 
to the broad upper terrace, on the west (nofc east ", as on 
page 58, fifth line from bottom) of which grew the sacred 
pi-pal tree, or bodftidruma, he writesThe original stairs 
leading up to the terrace were through the porch which has 
fallen f h i but the access to n holy place through a heterodox 
temple appeared so improper to the Mahrattah who repaired 
the terrace that he has constructed a new stair on the outside.” 
lie gave a similar account in a paper read before the R.A.S. 
in May. 1827, when he explained that these outer stairs had 
been made * 1 so that the orthodox: may pass up without 
entering the porch T and thus seeing the hateful image of 
Buddha The local practice no longer stands upon these 
ancient ways \ The broad terrace with the pTpal tree 
and the circular heap of brick and plaster 11 in various corn 
centric stages ” are clearly shown in Sir C. D : Oyly's two 
sketches drawn at Bodh Gaya in 1828. 

Then there is his interesting description of the remains 
he saw at Sanwa 1 ? (p. 88), a place now in the Monghyr district 
about 7i miles N,E. by N. o£ Dujgapnr Pirvat^ and 3 miles 
^ Maldab. As far as I am aware, no exploration of 
tit [ft or adjacent sites has yet been made bv the Archneoltigical 
Dcpartruent. An examination of the conical heap of h ricks 
that seemed to Buchanan to bo like the ruin of M a solid 
temple of the Buddhists ” [i,c, a and of other remains 

in the vicinity may yet prove of assistance in tracing Yuan 
Chwiing a route between 4t Jndra's Gave Mountain rp anil the 
I-lan'ha^po-fa^to country, Cunningham in the cold season 
of 1801 -2 traced a portion of a big embankment, or raised 
roadway, which he cdla tho -i Aauran Embankment ” (ASI, 
'ol i f map facing p, 1G} P for about 2 miles running W. by 
from the village of Sithaurii towards the modenn village 
of H;Ijglr. hrrnn Singhan]/ ? Buchanan writes, BI I followed 

a very grand old road attribute! to the infidel Jurasandha, 
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and on that account called the AsurenV Singhuul is a 
village some 6 miles W. by S. of Rajgir, and Buchanau was 
travelling eastwards towards Kajgtr, It was probably n 
continuation of this old roadway that- Cunningham has 
marked on Ilia map ; and it is 10 miles from Singhnul to 
Srthaura. It is likely that this embankment served the 
double purpose of a highway anil a dyke forming an extensive 
reservoir of water between it and the hills on the south. 

Wc miss a table of contents, and could wish that the Press 
had used better paper. The index baa not been completed 
no as to cover the appendices. 

C.E.A. W.O. 

A Go nstr u cti v e Survey of IJpanishadio Philosophy. 
Being a Systematic introduction to Indian Metaphysics. 
By It* D* Ranade, M*A*> Director Academy of Philosophy 
and Religion, formerly Professor of Philosophy, Ferguson 
College, Poona, III x 7, pp. 438,. Oriental Book 
Agency, Poona, 1926. Rs, 10 T 
The author of this very valuable work gives as its aim 
the systematic exposition i of all the problems that emerge from the 
discussion of Vpanishadie thought in their manifold hearings, or, 
alternatively, the presentation of the leaching of the Upa nU futds 
according to the methods of Western thought, or again, to put into 
the hands of Orientalists a new method for treating the problems 
of Indian Philosophy + Ycfc the ultimate purpose of the work 
is the spiritual purpose. The writer is a competent philo¬ 
sophical thinker and also a very able expositor. The serious 
student of tilings Indian will find the work truly illuminating. 
Every one who loves India must rejoice to see an Indian 
scholar do his utmost to set forth clearly and comprehensibly 
the whole of the rich contents of the loftiest section of Hindu 
literature ; European method and arholnruhlp are certainly 
indispensable for such a task ; hnt the Indian heart, bred on 
Indian spiritual nourishment, is more likely to be able 
to understand these things in their depths than the European. 
Therefore the volume in doubly welcome. 


A CONSTRUCTIVE StJSVEY OF UFAJfTSnADJG rULLOSOPHY 17ft 


Chapter T p The Background, is introductory* and will be 
found really valuable both .n.s regards the history behind 
the documents and also the philosophy r The fourth chapter 
acta forth in detail, with a poorl deal of helpful exposition, 
the portions of the Upanielmda from which the formed 
philosophies of India arose during later centuries. The 
other chapters discus Upankhad teaching under the headings 
of Cosmogony, Psychology, -Metaphysics, Ethics, and 
Mysticism; and will Le found to throw a great ileal of light 
on the ancient texts. 

The author lays considerable stress on the value of the 
moral teaching of the Upaniahad$; but there is do pas&ago 
in the book which dispassionately considers the ethical value 
of the ascetic life which, in the Lpamshads, is regarded as 
necessary for the man who seeks to realize the supreme 
Atman. This surely is father a serious omission. 

The Chronology suggested does not strike the historical 
inquirer ad the strongest element in the book. The writer’s 
date for the Upanishads fa given in the words. Considering ihe 
t punish adic age to have ben placed some where betiveen ] 200 e.c. 
mid 600 ex. ; 1 while, in writing of the relation of the 
hymns of the fligveda to the philosophical texts, he says 
they must be regarded as having preceded them bj a period of 
oi * r a thousand years* Since serious European writers, 
eager to reach historical truth, have suggested hi ter dates, 
and have given the reasons on which their judgments rest, 
on*, wonder?, much w~hy the learned Director has not set 
forth, even briefly, the considerations which seem to him 
fco prove the much earlier origin of the documents* Bare 

dogmatic statements are not likely to weigh with historical 
student^ 

Tet the volume as a whole is to he very seriously welcomed 
as a great effort and u great achievement. 

J. N. Farquhak. 


1 p- 13. 


1 P. 2h 
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Buddhism and its Place in the Mental Life of 
Mankind. By Dr. Pall Dander. London : Macmillan 
and Co., 1927. 

Essays in Zen Buddhism. By Daisetz Teitarg Suzuki, 
(First Series.) Loudon: Luzite and Co* r 1927. 

Both these works ore intended iu show u^ Buddhism as a 
religion which even to-day may Appeal to man's religious 
instincts. The first offers us the “ pure, original Buddha-word, 
as it is laid down in the Ihlli Canon r \ The author disdainis 
anything of a philological nature, and apparently does not see 
that bin whole book involves a philological assumption. But 
it possesses the charm of a quite personal appeal made by one 
to whom the Buddha is the final Inlfiller of all mental life. 
“ What 1 myself have learnt and experienced as the most 
important thing ol all, in this hook l endeavour to pass on to 
others.'' 

Professor SuznkTs book is leas subjective. It is an 
exposition of Bu ddha urn as understood by the Zen Buddliiuta, 
and there ia littEe here about the pure Buddha-word. Zen 
principles are said to he most directly expounded in she 
LmLk&vat&rQ-xvfm, but Zen does not ha.se its authority on 
any written documents. The real author of the school, we are 
told, is Bodhidharma in the sixth century, though Zen in 
the form in which we have it dates from the sixth patriarchs 
Hui neng. Hence there is good, reason for the claim that in 
spite of its Indian name (zen — dhyana), it is “the native 
product of the Chinese mind ", ’ft hen we are further told that 
talari, the essence of Buddhism, Is IE an intuitive looking Into 
the nature of things, in contra distinction to the analytical 
or logical understanding ” T it is clear that we have to deal with 
a form of mysticism. No doubt the question of the relative 
importance of logic and intuition is a matter of temperament, 
hut. it is easy to understand the strength of this Chinese 
intuitional protest against logic, seeing that the only logical 
achievements which it had in view were the systems of 
Chinese philosophers. 


EULERS OF THE ENDIAN OCEAN 1TE> 

The boot consists of eight essays, which are intended to 
remove difficulties and form an intelligent approach to the 
subject* This is, as the author points out, n very different 
thing from mastering Zen. But as a clear exposition of an 
independent form of mysticism developed in Chinese thought, 
it will be of the greatest interest to students of the history of 
religion and religions experience. 

Edward J\ Thomas, 


Eulers or the Indian Ocean. By Admiral (j. A. Ballard, 
C.B. Duckworth f 2\s, net,. 

Admiral Ballard, formerly Director of the Operations 
Division of the Admiralty War Staff, is a practised historian 
"'hose previous essays on naval history are well known in 
this country* He has set himself to elucidate the maritime 
history of the Indian Ocean from the earliest tune until 
the present, and has placed his conclusions before us in 
this hook- He has had the assistance of Sir William Foster 
in dealing with the events of the* fourteenth and succeeding 
centuries, which is the best possible guarantee of the historical 
accuracy of his narrative for this crucial period. The whoFe- 
book, moreover* has already appeared, except for the con¬ 
cluding chapter, in the Marnier* 1 Mirror, and has, the 
author informs us, already passed under ike'notice of some 
very competent critics, whom* he says, have raised no 
question as to the accuracy of statements made, except in 
regard to two points, which he briefly mentions* 

fn the absence of an Index* or a Bibliography, or, with 
few exceptions* any reference whether in the text or in foot¬ 
notes- to the sources of information relied on* particularly for 
the pn. 1 -historic and very early periods, it is difficult (or a 
scholar ur student* and still more for a reviewer, to express 
a decided opinion as to the degree of authority to be attached 
to Admiral Bullard’s conclusions on many paints. Tn the first 
chapter, for example* be gives his reasons for regarding the 
Indian Ocean as the birthplace of both branches of the 
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mariner's occupation, viz. coasting and deep water sailing. 
He does not mention the claims o l Polynesia in this connexion 
as put forward by G. Elliot. Smith (Journal 0 / the Manchester, 
Egyptian ami Oriental Society, ISiS^lOb nor does he refer to 
General Pitt-Rivers 5 memoir (Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute, voL iv, 187^-5 : p. 339)* which stiU remains, in the¬ 
re viewer's opinion, the best authority on early modes ol nu viga- 
tion T nor to a number of other memoirs of great value by recent 
workers in this fascinating held, quoted by Elliot Smith and 
not unknown to students. He states (p. G) that the Mecca 
traders pushed their way eastwards so that by the ninth and 
tenth centuries they had readied the Malay Archipelago, 
M whence in time they found their way to China itself." He 
does not mention Reminder's Ancient Account of I mb a and 
t Inna by Txm Mohammedan Travellers—translated from the 
Aral*ic (1733), which refers to a great massacre of Mohammedan 
Jews. Christians, and Parsers to the number of 120*000 at 
Canfu (sc. Canton) m a.D. 877. Sulaim&n the merchant refers 
to merchants of Iraq as trading regularly with China in the 
same century t w hich suggest a greater antiquity for this trade 
than Admiral Ballard allows (*ce nlm C* H. K. Myfrea„ The 
Moslem IFerW* April, 1922 p. 170). 

He mentions (p. 213) that the Persians never had any navy 
in spite of all their wealth, military power, nnd e xtent of coast¬ 
line. Yet Persia conquered and held Muscat and Bahrain, Hasa 
nod Hofu Hufuf for a century or more to such effect that the 
Persian language is the basis of at least one dialect of Northern 
Oman and the record ol Persian skill in public works, such as 
wells and underground water channels, is to be found along 
the whole Oman coast to Rus al IIadd T as well as in Bahrain 
and Husa. Ncarchus had no difficulty- in obtaining a pilot 
ere he reached the mouth of the Persian Gulf t which suggests 
the coastal navigation was well developed before his arrival, 
whilst from at least ns early as the sixteenth century until 
the present day the pilotage of the Bhult-al-Arab bar was 
almost exclusively in the hands of Persians from the Eland 
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of Kharag and later from Rushxre. The real reason for Persian 
backwardness in the art of navigation is to be found in the; 
absence of navigable rivers, and ol timber suitable for ship¬ 
building. J^adir Shah's attempt to create a fleet in the Persian 
Gull with timber carried from the Caspian for the purpose 
will be remembered in this connexion. 

In his concluding chapter (p. 293) ho writes that no part what¬ 
ever in the long, costly and dangerous enterprise of making 
the Indian Ocean safe for the natives of India fell on the 
native himself* and on the next page he states that Moslems 
have relied " for generations " on the security by sea provided 
by the Britmli white ensign, and adds that the repression of 
piracy was carried out from first to last by Britain, 

Admiral Ballard, though himself born in India, ignores 
the work of the Indian Navy which, till its abolition in 1862, 1 
bore the burden of the day in Indian waters, and of its 
predecessor, the marine forces of the IT.E.L Company ; 
indeed the Indian Xntvy is llol-, us far as the reviewer van 
ascertain. once mentioned in Ms pages. Yet it was the 
Indian Navy T manned mainly by Indian ratings, that 
innde the charts of the coasts of lndia + Arabia, and the 
Persian Gulf on which we rely to-day. Indian seamen 
and Indian soldiers bore the brunt uf our early steps in 
conjunction with the Turks for the repression of the Ckaub 
pirates at the head of the Persian Golf. Indian troops helped 
to exterminate the pirates of Kos-cl-Khaimah at fcho beginning 
of the nineteenth century and did most of the Fighting then 
and ever since on the shores of the Persian Gulf, as witness 
the pages of Low s IIistortf of the Indian Navy. At least ten 

1 Thti Sl^Futjtry -Slate, iq hm despatch uf 001 h Align Ut* 18S1* iq 

thn oAinittncy with which fchu lodian N*yy had dificluirgud the VAriu-tra lou 
for wkkh it was nusinly urgAniz;qd r adding I hag; it bid bran cmv 
ylAntly employ^ it a distance rrnni India in the suppn-asiau of piracy And 
trf t hfi stare t mda, ftnd ulsq in regular warfare in Ji*a-f* 3 i*tioq with the Hoyal 
Nmy Iq Chinn, Barque, md New Zcutlnnd without c«t ty the Briri*h 
Ev<’h«jm i, r. He* flddtfd that the Royit + \g vy v quid spare (rw shipa fqr 
^irrke in Eastern {Wfi% Kcport, ItfOO). 

jma B jAJiruBt i»aa P 12 
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times as many Indians as Englishmen have died or been 
killed in the service of the East India Company and ul the 
Crown in the Indian Ocean and adjacent seas, not in the pro¬ 
tection or defence of any primarily Indian interest but in 
order to maintain the freedom of the sens (in the true and not 
the Wilsonian sense) and the abolition of African slave trade, 
the latter a primarily European ideal. Nor as Admiral Bullard 
states (p, 207} was the British Navy maintained exclusively 
at file cost of the British tax-payer, for the fioverument of 
India has paid to the Imperial Exchequer since IbG9 a very 
substantia] subvention, which simsc 1901 has been fixed at 
000,000 (irafo Wdby Report Cd. 131, 1900), 

£pnee precludes reference to other points of great interest 
suggested by a perusal of this book, but perhaps sufficient hits 
been written to show that it cannot be accepted throughout aa 
an authoritative exposition of the whole perns! dealt with, 
whilst the absence of an index and of critical apparatus impair 
its value os a contribution to our knowledge of an exceedingly 
important chapter of world history, 

A. T. Wilson, 


WEST-lN!50NE^EX r SUMATRA, JAVA, BORNEO, Ym 

Professor Or. Augustin Kramer, 12x 9, pp, KM 
(including xly illustration plates and 2 maps). Stuttgart : 
Francklvsche Vcrlagskandlung [1927]. 16*50 marks. 

This is vol. iii of thr- Atlas der Volkerkunde ”, the previous 
volumes of which were devoted to Northern and Central 
Aria and Europe, respectively. Alter a brief preface, a table 
of contents* and an introduction, the odd pages 13—101 are 
illustration plates, facing the letterpress opposite to therm 
The illuiitratioELB are lino drawings, which, though suitable 
for architecture and artefacts generally, are less adequate for 
the representation of human types. The title is not a complete 
indication of Lhe contents, for these include, be.sides the minor 
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islands adjacent. to fmniiitra and Java, the Envu part uf 
Madagascar and the And am an and Nicobar groups as welL 
Tins arrangement cannot be justified from a purely 
ethnographical or a purely geographical point of view, but 
only by a compromise between the two. Moreover, the ptate- 
ment [p, 14) that the Nicobar esc belong to lie 1X Malay 
stock J? is highly doubtful ; linguistically, at any rate, they 
are akin to Mon-Khmer, On the other hand, the Malay 
Peninsula is left out, though it; would have fitted very well 
both cth nogrnphtealJv and geographically into the framework 
of the book. 

The greatest. gap* however* id the omission, in dealing with 
Sumatra, of the Malays proper* which is mt-lier like cutting 
Hamlet out of the play that bears his bmUa, They are indeed 
mentioned incidentally on p, 60 as being akin to the 
Himngkabrm people, but that is pretty much like putting a 
mere mention ol England and the English into the chapter on 
Scotland of a work dealing in detail with the inhabitants of 
the British Isles generally. There is, by the way, no sound 
basis for the twice-repeated etymology of the mime Malay 
(pp. 7, 50) as meaning ¥Sr wanderers- " s : it was die definitely 
local nauie of a certain region in Bumatrn, and can he traced 
back as such to the seventh century a,d. But the author s 
conception* for which 1 know of no justifications is that the 
Malays were the first migrants from Southern. Asia to the 
islands and were driven [us is suggested on p. 8 and in the 
publishers' leaflet) into the interior by later comers* such as 
the Guyo, A lag, and Minangkabau peopled As applied, to the 
communities which alone are really entitled to the name 
Malayj this is pretty well a reversal of the known tacts, for 
they are very largely a coast people and have expanded at the 
expense of others. In his introduction the author, when 
discussing the various layers of culture that he claims to 
distinguish in the Austronesian area, denotes the earliest of 
the clearly Asiatic cultures that entered it by t hr name “ Uld 
Malay M . Whether this ia to be regarded as a mere misnomer 
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op aa the result of a contusion of ideas* it b in my opinion no 
unfortunate terminology. 

It b only fair to add that the selection of objects for 
illustration is good and that the explanatory text gives in a 
small space a great deal ol ethnographical information con¬ 
veyed in an easily intelligible way. The bibliographies 
appended to the various sections, and the general one on p + KM, 
will be very useful for reference to the original sources of the 
work. 

C. 0. Blag pen. 

Die Sonne und Mithua im Awesta. Auf Grand der 
awuatiscken Fcuerlehre dargestellt. von Johannes 
ffig ntf (Iudo-Imnisehe Qnellen nnd Eorsclnmgen f 
Heft 1XJ S^x xxviii -f 3 pp. Leipzig: Haeasd, 
1921 , 

In this interesting volume tI lc- cult of Mitfni and the Sun in 
the Avista is treated by the author on a wider background, 
namely the general principles of religions thought, or more 
accurately of among the early Indo-Iranians, 

The bold ness and ability with which he has handled these 
subjects justify us in devoting some space to a summary of his 
views, which in this book are set forth with greater fullness 
than in his previous writings. 

When the ancestors of the fndo-Iranian tribes first moved 
down, a number of them settled in the fertile pastures around 
the Haniun Lake in Eastern Iran, and waged lively wars of 
self-defence against other kindred tribes, who wnre continually 
pressing on after them, and who, pushed into the more barren 
valleys on the north and north-east, carried on fierce wars 
and cattle-raids against the settlers in the Hamlin district,. 
It was in this region and among these fret boo ting wanderers 
that the greater part of the Rg-vlds was composed, in order to 
win the aid of the gods in their wars and forays. Most of these 
Vedie tribes gradually spread into India ; but a branch of 
them moved westward and have left their traces in the 
Mitaunku inscriptions of Boghazkoi of c. 1390 u.o. 
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Despite local difference in detail^ those Iranian and Yedic 
tribes held the same general conception of nature and 
deity. They worshipped fire, with its warmth and light 
(Yedic pd T Avesti axa) r as universal principle of Good in 
both buddy and spiritual life ; and In opposition to this they 
postulated an evil fire, dark: and cold (Ay. druj 15 harm ”, 
and wmu, “decay”) as the principle animating all harmful 
beings and things. Between these two orders an everlasting 
struggle goes on. When a body animated by the good fire is 
penetrated and infected by the evil fire* it perishes, and 
similarly the good fire may overpower the evil and cause death 
in those possessed by it. In both orders there are divine beings T 
of which some arc purely spiritual, j,c, composed wholly 
of good or evil tire, and therefore immortal, while others are 
of fire mingled with grosser matter (Av\ mtmnt) 

and on death lose their earthly admixture and become immortal 
cither as gods In the Heaven of Light or as devils in hell below 
the earth. The *" gods ” Ycd. axe simply 

embodiments of the Supreme Fire, which also manifests 
itself in the light of heaven. (Ay. itumiA), the light of wealth 
(Am fth'j, “glory” (Av. xvanmih), he. lightning and the 
majesty of kings and conquerors, etc. While in their spiritual 
essence all gods are alike r viz. the heavenly fire in. different 
manifestations, they may mingle then]selves with, many 
material bodies in partial incarnation (on later in the Hindu 
fiiftwvatiirati) without ceasing to exist at the same time in 
individual personalities. Spirits of the dark order may 
incarnate themselves similarly. The fire of deities of the bright 
order is either luminous or nondumlnous. Kuii-luminmis 
fire is also present in man's body, as the wpd vaifaanard of 
the Upauisads, which is said in i$at, Br+ t i f iv, I, 10 fL* to have 
been earned in his month by Muthava Yidegha, 1 and is the 

1 Dr r Hi rtf] holda that Ik: gArasrail fmm wUoh HftthaVB tft MKd to h 
ntftrJH-il on hw journey 1-9 thm ArechotliH, and that hence the story pemtn to 
thr mavt'tnfnt of a. Vqdio tribe from Eaar?m I rin ewitiniitb not long before 
tho companion c-f Iho Sat Br., which vas quite late, as it ahqws Middle 
IVrKiaii phonal Li» to thru tin me Itri JVijfcj. 
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same as the Yedic brahma (etyrm = fiUypa, *bkkghmn) t 
which originally denoted generally the fhe burning Within 
man and later was claimed by the priests as peculiar to their 
r laftfl j whence came their title briihjTtfltfft J and it likewise 
uppe&ra in Surna, semen, min. waters, milk, urine (whence 
the use of urine in exorcism and the cult of the linffa and 
yani), gold, mountains, caraes* and sacred texts. Divine 
beinga and persona who know sacred texts by heart are styled 
in Av. tanumn9ra “having a body composed of hymns 11 
(of, SvptmMhyut^ 1, i, 2). ++ Bon 1 55 is ft group of powers, 
all of them forms of fire. When man dies, the fiery elements 
(in Veda, and sometimes m Av. alsn i the whole man converted 
into lire! pass into the Fire-Heaven as a personal being of 
pure fire ; in the older Upauisuds, however, the hrahmti in 
the body merges impersonal ty into the cosmic fire, 
ZaraPnstra, following his rationalistic bent, and opposing 
the Ilaoma colt and animal sacrifice of nature-worships, 
set up ftfl his supreme deity Ahum Mazdiih, " Lord Reason, 
and hence Fire cause to be regarded as tlie latter's son, 
subordinate to him. But Z&ra6hi5txa + B reform failed* The 
Wdiis tribes convinced the Iranian cattle-farmers by their 
victories that, after all* nature-powers were dominant- If 
Zarafhistru's teachings were ever fully observed in Eastern 
Iran, they were soon driven thence by cults of nature-powers— 
A tar, Hnornu, Mitfra, Aradvf, Yaroflraynn* etc., whom 
ZarafluStni had classed vrith the powers of darkness {ra&5 t 
Ycd. rdlr'f&x }„ whom lie called daivas. These until re-powers, 
accepted in Iran after Zuratfiistra and renamed 
yazexta, baya. and xpjnta, were really old Aryan daivo$ t 

the Vcdic dcivij. The deities established by Z&radustra 
W'ere translated into nature-powers: Ahura Mazdah became 
the skv, etc. T Vohu Munah the guardian of useful animals, 
Asa the guardian of fire, Xlafha the guardian of metal, 
Amraidti (eattle-rearing) the guardian of the earth, the sun 
Ahura Mszdah’s eye T etc. In some Yasts Ahura MazdAh 
is subordinated to the old nature-powers. In Western Iran 
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the Achaememda under Xerxes and Artaaferxcs I and II 
returned to their worship. Throughout Iran, despite 
Znra^nstra, religion continued to revolve around animal- 
&acriJiee and the Haoma-cdt. 

To the Ar enas, everything real T including abstractions, was 
a concrete person ; hence in Av. Asa and Druj, the Good and 
the Evil principles, an: the highest persons ; mII other beings 
are parts of them, Each being is a composite of body and 
psychic forces (damil, fmodah T manah , urmn, etc,)* which both 
exist together in the body and appear outside it as independent 
beings. Thus tlje Sim is the sun a ml also Ahuru Mazdah’s 
eye 3 the stars stars and also Mi&ra s eyes ; Ahum Mttzduh 
is independent and also the urvan of the atFta&a spwtfa* ; 
sacrifices are offered to his cars and eye. The world is composed 
of series—individual persons combining in ever higher 
collective persons. All beings of the order of light, immortal 
and mortal, including men and animals, who are at once 
persons and parts of the supreme Person, are termed in Av. 
yazatau and receive offerings. Hence according to the Yasnn 
the sacrifice combines all beings of the bright order us a 
collective person to combat the powers of darkness ; thus 
Av. V atofoaynn (the modern Bahrain fire) is a collective 
person composed ol many fires. 

Use Indu-£rii[rian.s originally regarded the sun, moon, and 
atars as holes in the vault ol the heavenly Mountain through 
which descend light from the cosmic lire and min, while at the 
same time they conceived them as persons. Xnw F Miflra in 
Av. is entirely different from the Sun ; he is the niffJdhj shj 
and the spirit inhabiting It, and his myriad eyes arc the stars. 
From this fundamental character, according to Hr. Hcrtel* 
are derived Mifoa'a other attributes, as ruler of lands, giver 
of rain, leader in buttle, guardian of cattle-rearing and of 
covenants and friendship, and ^u^oTrajirroj, who protects 
souls and brings them to the paradise in the Fire heaven. 
He has essentially the same qualities as the Vedlc Mitra- 
V&rutiil; but, whereas the characters of the latter were in 
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early Vedfq times fused together, the Av; Miffns m a distinct 
personality. Sometimes in Av. lie is put into a dual com¬ 
bination with Ahum (aril Hazdah, not Yarmja); hut this 
b late, and possibly may be imitated from the Yedic compound 
Mitri-VAnm£ P Ahum means merely 11 lord ”, and was applied 
by Zara lustra as epithet to Mazdah, “ Reason/* whom he 
made his highest deity ; no Aryan god ever bore it us a proper 
name. It was applied to Mazdih, JJIflni, Appm Xapat 
(li ghtnin g), and human beings, and was not fixed as part of 
the name of MazdAh until alter Zarafhiitta. 

In the Gaflaa Ahum Mazduh is Divine Reason, fiery of 
substance, reigning in the Heaven of Light, In later Av. he 
seems to have been regarded first as more or less the Vedic 
Dyaus, the bright sky, containing the waters dispensed by 
him ; the stars are his eyes, the waters his wives. Then he 
was identified with the % by day, and finally in Eastern Iran 
and Turkestan with the sun (in Ehotan urmaysde). In 
Western Iran, on the other hand, Miflra in postA?. times 
became the Sim r mihir. 

The cult of Mifru was not native to Persia p where it first 
appears on inscriptions of Artaxeraa* II; but RV t X, xxiL 
refers to it ns widespread in Eastern Tran. Its chief document, 
A nst X. arose in Northern Iran, between the Caspian and 
bogdiatia, and was intended to make propaganda in Eastern 
Iran, where the cult was new. Northern Iran was inhabited 
by nomads, to whom the starlit sky was peculiarly important; 
Miflra is the type of the nomad., amt the stars arc his kino. 

This summary survey scarcely does justice to the immense 
industry and ability shown by Dr. Ncrtel inhifl book p especially 
ns it perforce omits most of the arguments on which his con¬ 
clusions are based. It will, however, servo to make dear his 
general position ; and r in my opinion, that position la sound* 

I Mieve that he 1ms rightly characterised the fundamentals 
oi Indo-Iranian Weltanschauung, which have been to a large 
extent overlooked by previous students, and that he is also 
correct in his view of the Av. Miffra as the spirit of the starlit 
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sky. On a few minor points I confess I am still not quite 
convinced. The arguments deducing from Mirra’s character 
as starlit aky his other qualities are very ingenious; but 
we should probably feel them to be stronger if we added the 
hypothesis that originally Mifrn. w»s a tribal war-god who in 
early tone*, long before Veda and Av. s was identified with tho 
starlit sky. 1 But apart from a few cases of tiroxv Et* these* 1 
which only affect details, it must be said that by the present 
work Dr r Hortel has material 1 y strengthened his nuiiri position, 
which is one of very great importance for the study of Indo- 
European culture. His hypothesis for the most part trorka y 
enabling him to bring into rational order a great mass of facts, 
and soon, as 1 believe, will become generally recognised as 
a valuable organ of science, 

1 From vhlcli of tlirase two ch&metera M. iIlti vinf hi* aUribnte aa guardian 
Of compacts ia not ftUwr. Ur. H^rt t] ahowa very acutely uni] rightly how this 
might halve happened, fmd hmv mitm r fnrtfra camp to mean " H eompiOct ", 
anJ Hl party to q enmpai-l n process which mv may perhaps state 
thus ; Mitrji —► formal covenant aa work or manifeataiimi of M. — *■ 
covenant gmenUy -*■ nna nf the flcvenairteru —*g«ie rally friend (Skt. 

DFut i inAaenenl perhapa by r r rmm ,A enemy ”}* Brtl tElia 
development rould hardly ha YU started onlf-aa at the outset II. had bwm 
ffWlflj rcocjgnized as a Furt of Z*u a - ~Qp*tu$ or Dens Fidinfl ; and tbi* 
mmi hjiTT: been very early. 

1 Thus tlwi note on p* 3!>. which plaeefl the entry of the Vedic tribes into 
Lnda& at about 4tX) K-C u la difficult to reconcile with hiafnAi.1 facts ami the 
admitted e*i*Tenee of a Vbdio tribe in Yfitanrii r. 1380 n.o. On p. ffl Yuma 
JO, uciSttin LurfflmjAfij rightly tmtulatcd! ld uni* finsterete (rtnolkkn rr 
and explained hr meaning ,L to oendfltnn to dartnotlQII“; but ihirt Auftir- 
wbat vomkesm the Force of the argnment on p. L80 f. that Yafit X. 21), turn 
nis etc... mast refer to I be alternate bright ness and gloom of 

1 h# -s fey. On p_ 2 50, in the Lraiulal Lwn of oAura n if ahurahua as Ji din 
Geflnhltmma des Hmvahen, dr-a HerrachcrB Tochter the refertnee to 
Aryan incest seemo Emnccessary, tis I think WO MV regard the phnuse 00 
merely pl©tJGairtlc + I feel adao Rome alight dnubt ns to the meaning 
iJ fthino ,r assigned to \ r. 


L. D. Barnett. 
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Dje Yast’s des Awe.sta. By Herman Lumhel. pp, xii 
-j- ^11 F large 8vo. UbersetEt uod eingeleit-et von 
Gottingen, Yandcnhaeck und Kuprecht, 19^7, 

The author of this new translation of the Yaahts has been 
working upon it since 1914. and the result has been that the 
understanding of this extraordinary compilation of highly 
corrupted and confuted material has been brought a decided 
step forward. One has only to compare t Ilia translation with 
that given by Darmesteter as vol. xxiii of the Sacred Books 
of the East. Oxford, 1383, to realise the strides which the study 
of these texts hm made since that time. Ey the way. the 
author does not seem to know of this English translation. 
He never mentions it* and refers only to the French translation 
made hy Darraesteter Inter on T and of this Professor Lommel 
could make only occasional use. His aim was to give a clear 
and readable translation. He was quite conscious ol the 
difficulties of the task. The parages which were quite 
umntelligiblc have been left out and marked by dots, and 
doubtful translations are signalized by a query. The interest 
in these Yashts lies in their mythological and legendary 
character, Yery little of the old genuine Zomaatriim teaching 
can be found in it: the number of divinities invoked is legion, 
ami not a few of these Yashts rend like .amulets and charms. 
They might belong to the Tantra literature. It is well know n 
that for most of the Yasfata there no Foliluvi or other reliable 
translation in existence, aud as Darciiesteter has already 
pointed ont r the only helpful method for their understanding 
is etymological and comparative. Many of the words and 
names of divinities, left untranslated before, have now been 
tentatively translated, and thus the Yaslits have become less 
unintelligible than they were before, Closely connected 
with their understanding r* the problem of their date, 
Professor Loiumel agrees that the language In which the 
Yashls were written was no longer a spoken language: it 
wils the language of the priests, and therefore archaic forms 
that may occur are no proof for their antiquity. These may 
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he due to the scholastic attainments of the writer, who had 
studied more closely the Gathas and the older Literature, and 
made good use of Ms scholarship, ft frill r in spite of it T he would 
like to assign the date of composition to the latter end of the 
Achamieniun period. One cannot discuss here this point, 
around which all the Avesta studies turn, but- if a certain 
YologeseSp an Arsarid prince, has been the one who started 
the recovery of the fragments of the lost literature, and if the 
ftusanian kings were the first to proclaim the Zaroasfrrhm 
religion as the official one* the date is brought down by many 
centuries. Add to it the vague allusions to the legendary 
heroes, which appear in their fullness only in the Shah Nkmak 
One ia therefore inclined to believe that, the Yashfrs belong to 
a much later date* for this alone would also explain how the 
old popular beliefs and the innumerable divinities could have 
obtained such a hold ru? to practically eliminate or garble the 
old Zoroastriaii teachings. Only a few stereotyped phrases 
sind genera] principles seem to have remained. 

Besides the brief and lucid introduction the author has also 
prefixed special introductions to a large number of the Yashte, 
and be has avoided unnecessary repetitions by cross-references. 
As to hia attempts of explaining the Anahit a, ami still 
more that of finding the FraVLishis, already in the Avesta, 
although they arc not mentioned there, but implied, as ho 
believes, in the Daina, a doubt may lie expressed, but on the 
whole this new translation will prove of invaluable serrate 
to the student of the later devdppmfinib of Zoroastrianism 
and its relation to the other religions old and more recent 
which had their home in the ancient Empire of Persia, and the 
influencE* which these beliefs have exercised on the mystery 
cults, later Mithraism, and altogether on the spiritual move¬ 
ments in those countries. The author has appended an 
excellent index of names and subjects, and this greatly 
enhances the value of this important wrork. 


m. a 
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Pai;l Kahle. Die M vsoretex X>Bfl We stems, [Texte und 
Untemichungen zur Vormnsoretierhcu Cmnunatik ties 
MebraischcD 1,] 8vo p xiu S9 66, lV- W. KohUmmincrp 
Stuttgart, 1927. 14s, 

The study of the Masora is entering upon a new phase owing 

to tbe research es of Professor Dr, Kj ih Ik. His contention is th at 

the Mosoretic Text, such as we have it to day, does not 

represent in its vocalization the genuine old prorninoatfon of 

the Hebrew, such ns e.g, it may have been spoken at the tone 

of the Temple, According to Professor Knhle p it is the result 

of a very carefully worked out system, which merely fixes 

more or less the pronunciation such as it was current in the 

sixth or sevrnth century, This was after wants worked 

'it into ita most minute details by a school of Mnsorites, the 
c 

yremoat representatives of which were the family of Hen 
Asher, He endeavours, therefore, to recover the older 
pronunciation by means of fragments of old Hebrew MSS. 
found in the Geniza, Tn a previous volume he has discussed 
at full length the system of the M a sorites of the East, meaning; 
thereby that current in Babylon, bent known through its 
superfineur vocalization. In the present volume he treats now 
the Mason tea of the West, i.c. of Palestine, He has been 
fortunate! enough to discover many more systems of 
vocalization, and he is, therefore, able to trace a gradual 
development from simple dots, put sporadically on such words 
which could be read in two different ways, to these dots 
growing in number. The vocalization was then extended 
from single words to every word in the verse, unlit it became 
so complicated that :i new (System evolved known as the 
Tiheriari system. This ia the one which is found now in all 
pur Bibles. But Professor Kahle is not satisfied merely to 
describe all the forma of vocalization* but what Is no lesa 
important. lie endeavcuirs to show that those older systems 
correspond tn a pronunciation of Hebrew which differs in 
many respects bom the Masoretic, notably in the 
pronunciation of the letters fr, g t d, k ¥ jy T and t . According to 
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Professor Knhle. such pronunciation resembled that of the 
Samaritans* and also that which is found in the writings of 
Jerome. It is needless to add that these results must seriously 
affect the grammar of Hebrew, such as we find it in all modem 
grammars. Indeed, this view has since been elaborated 
by the author in a separate essay. Professor Kahle would 
like to trace the origin of this system of vocalization to 
Syrian influence. Jews were living in close cotnmunication 
with the Syrian in Kisibis, and even studying together. 
This is rather a hazardous conjecture, since they were not 
likely to give us some older forms of marking or pro¬ 
nunciation, and still less would the Jews in Palestine 
accept anything that was not strictly Jewish. The origin 
of such sign 5 must be looked for elsewhere* and they am 
probably coimecfud with extra dots found on certain words 
in the Scroll of the Pentateuch. 

There is now one curious feature about the older 
vocalizations, i,e* that with very few exceptions they are 
mostly found in non-Biblical texts, especially ancient hymns 
and liturgies. This may point In the direeliun that they repre¬ 
sent the real popular prommeiation T mid not one of the rigid 
traditional character reserved for the reading of the Bible. 
Many MSS, of £t liturgical character, especially those written 
by Karaites or by Sephardim, have indeed sueh vocalization, 
which differs from the strictly grammatical forms laid down 
by the Masorites. Anyone engaged in the study of the Bibis 
will realize the great importance ol such research, and will 
owe a great debt of gratitude to Professor Kahle* who has 
thing opened up a new path in these: investigations. In this 
Volume a number of liturgical pieces have been printed with 
their site tent vnexd station, and with a German translation* 
and thirty plates contain the facsimiles of the originals, 

M. (jAflTEn. 
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Pie MAGiscHfis HeIU- und Rchi'TXUITTEI* Alls der 
unbclrbten Nutur mit besonderer Beriicksfchtigung der 
llittel gegeii den boson Blick, By Dr, S. SkuchaN, 
Eine Gesehichte ties Anralettweaeus. Mit zalilreichen 
AbbilduugcD. Large 8vo, xii, 30& pp. Wrecker and 
SchiBder, Stuttgart, 1997. 

This book, which is complete in itself, is none the less only 
one part of a larger work left behind by the late author ready 
(or press. He deals not with magic from a theoretical point of 
view, but with practical magic, of a therapeutic anil 
prophylactic character, lor he lias collected a vast material 
in connexion with the Evil Eye, tlcrc in this volume we haie 
an exhaustive study of the effect of inorganic objects in 
protecting people from the Evil Eye or curing its effecta. The 
author lias gathered into his work almost everything from 
every part of the world, drawing his materials not only from 
modern publications, but from the entire literature sis far as 
it was available. He shows perfect acquaintance especially 
with the Oriental literature, ami he gives the references, 
though briefly, at (be end of each chapter. In this volume the 
following objects are treated, which are all believed to possess 
u special power of a magical character by which to counteract 
the alleged sickness caused by the Evil Eye : H ater, in all its 
manifold uses, lustration, bulbing, sprinkling, drinking. In 
a similar manner fire is treated, burning, singeing, reals, ashes, 
soot. etc. The next chapter is devoted to air, clouds, ether. 
Then earth, burial, earth from a tomb, sacred earth, etc. 
Very interesting arc the chapters on metals, such as gold, 
silver, iron and copper, which are more or less prophylactic, 
and also lead, used for amulets and far other practices, in 
spite of its eolil nature and its dedication to Saturn. A large 
section of the book is then devoted to a study of stones of 
all kinds, their origin, character, peculiarities, and the hist 
chapter is almost a complete lapidary, “B** fullness of the 
material collected here surpasses anything of the kind that 
has hitherto been published. It is therefore sincerely to be 
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desired that the publishers should find the support which 
they expect,, in order that they should feel justified in under¬ 
taking the pnldication of the entire wort* The remaining 
volumes are to contain materials connected with organic 
matter, then those connected with the human, body, all utilized 
for the same purpose of protection against the Evil Eye* 
The last volume is to contain a collection of charms and 
conjurations. When completed it will be indeed a monu¬ 
mental history of the amulet. An index at the end facilitates 
the research. Considering that so many countries have been 
mentioned in the course of this investigation, it was a happy 
idea to collect all the references wherever possible also under 
the headings of the various countries. The book is beautifully 
printed, and enriched by no lops than 111 equally beautifully 
executed illustrations. 

_ JL Gh 

Hebrew Union College Annual, Vol + IV. pp. 494, Bvo. 

Cincinnati 1927, 

Fourteen scholars, teachers of all the Jewish Theological 
Seminaries on the Continent and in the United States, have 
contributed to this volume, published by the Hebrew Union 
College of Cincinnati. They are all men who have won for 
themselves a well-deserved reputation in their ow r n sphere 
of study, Tr is therefore difficult to discriminate or to appraise 
The merit of the one above the other. The subjects cover a 
wide field of Jewish learning—Bible criticism. liturgy, 
philosophy, poetry, history, SaddiiceeB and Pharisees, 
bibliography, philology, etc,, arc all here represented. Each 
of these essays is a distinct and valuable contribution to 
Jewish literature. It is a pity that though the book is of a 
composite character, no index has been made. It is just 
because it is not of a uniform character that an index would 
prove most helpful. If the same ill me or the same subject is 
treated by different Authors the references help to formulate 
a better judgment of the manor of the subject thus mentioned. 

M G. 
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IftLAHio Culture. 7ha ffydanjhritl Quarterly Review, 

Hyderabad, Deccan, 1927. VoL i, Ko. L Tamed 

quarterly. Price per annum, £1 10?. 

Through the munificence of His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam this Review has been started under the editorship of 

M, Pictthull and the firat volume, bj its contests, leads 
us to hope that it will rank among the most prominent 
publications appearing in India. The aim of the Review is 
to publish in English articles by prominent scholars not of 
India alone, but also by those of other parts of the world 
interested in the study of Islam and Islamic countries and 
literature. The first issue contains an article by Ameer AJi 
on " The Modernity of Islam ” ; “ The Spirit of Asia," by 
Felix Valvy, in which he strangely attributes to Jingiz KhSn 
and his successors qualities which [ have failed to recognize. 
Professor Yusuf Alt contributes a study on AIMrunl which 
is to be continued in future numbers. A long study bv 
Professor Horovitz is devoted to the “Arabian Nights”, 
while Mohammad Shaft' gives an historical arcount of the 
Shalimar gardens at Lahore. II, Hidayat Husain has supplied 
an edition and English translation of the Banat Su’ad of the 
poet Ka'b ibn Zuhair, but he has apparently not been a wire 
of my edition of the text with the commentary of Tibrizi 
published many years ago in the Journal of f he Herman Oriental 
Society, nor the edition of the same poem by the late Professor 
Basset, which was accompanied by the still older com¬ 
mentary of Tha'lab- A long article by Prince Said Halim 
Pasha deals with “the Reform of Muslim Society”, which 
has been translated from the I rench in which it was originally 
composed, I cannot possibly enumerate all the contents 
of the Review, but tbe variety of subjects treated augurs 
well for its future, and it U to be hoped that it will rant with 
the foremost scientific journals published in India. 

F. K fienkow. 
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The 0 smasta Magazine. The Quarterly Journal of the 
Students of the Gamaum University College at Hydera¬ 
bad, Deccan. February, 1927. Vol i T Ko. 1. 
Government Central Press. 

This Journal, intended for the instruction of students of 
the University in the first place and us on educational review 
in addition for other colleges, is like the Islamic Culture 
brought into being through the liberality of the enlightened 
ruler of the premier native state, and is issued under the 
auspices of the professors of the Osmania University, at the 
head of which is Professor Muhammad Abdur-Rahman Khan, 
As the Osmaiiia University has the aim of being the chief 
centre of Urdu education the magazine is published in two 
sections, one in English, the other in Urdu, The articles 
are contributed mostly by the professors of the University 
and are for the greater part short, und I may mention in the 
English [H.irtion an article on the Si hr ah Raya n of Mir Hasan 
by Sayyid Wucpir Ahmad, in the Urdu portion are articles 
on such varied subjects a a she collecting of postage stamps, 
the beginning of Persian prose literature, the Omayado 
mosque at Damascus, a biography of Q5zi Shihabmd-Din 
DaulutabfL-dL und also original Urdu poetry by living authors. 
The publication is on good paper and well executed, thy 
Urdu portion being done by lithography. It is to Lie hoped 
that the magazine will have a long and successful career 
and that it will contribute to the advancement of knowledge, 
not only in the State of Hyderabad, but far beyond its 
borders. 

F. Krenkow. 

Loukat aL-Auah. Revue litteraire, scientifiqixe efc hMorique, 
etc., sons la direction Jos FfcftES Carmes de Mesopotamie. 
Baghdad. 

After coming to a sudden close at the beginning of the 
war, when only two numbers of the fourth volume had 

JHA5 JiMUAfiTmH, IS 
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ajjpsRrd under the guidance of Pero Anastu&e., this importflut 
publication has been revived under the same auspices and 
the fourth volume is now complete before us. The title 
expresses the aims of the review. There were at first great 
difficulties, as the cost, of a new press wore beyond the moans 
of the Carmelite Mission* and T am not sure if in the end the 
acquisition was not made possible through a Government 
grant. The puri Stic tendencies of Pore Anastuse in his criticism 
of contemporary works stand prominently in the fore- 
ground, one of the first articles pointing out the solecisms in 
the style of the newspapers appearing in Egypt and Syria, 
For dialectic studies we find an investigation into the Aramaic 
words used in "Iraq, by Yusuf Ghnmma, and studies on the 
dialect of 'Iraq, by Muhammad. Rasiifi A full list of the 
publications of the proas of the Dominican Mission at Mosul 
is given, most oi these being of a religious character. The 
quantity of matter issued by this press is really surprising. 
Of considerable importance is the memoir on the chiefs of 
the Mmifcafiq tribe and the small principality of the A l Afriisayab 
at Basra, for which we look in vain in historical works readily 
accessible. Each number contains criticisms of newly issued 
worts which have come to the notice of the editor and a short 
chronicle of the events in '"Iraq and surrounding countrics. 
The value of the review* is increased by very complete indices 
which fill the last (double) number for the year. The type is 
not of the best, and at- times the printing is blurred* and wo 
mlfcis the help of vowels in cases where the reading is open to 
doubt, especially in proper names. This latter defect is 
generally remedied by the customary description, if I may 
call it so, of the pronunciation. It is to bo hoped that the 
review will have a happier future than it enjoyed at the 
beginning of its existence, as it counts among its contributors 
some of the leading savants oi ‘Iraq and even Syria, 

F, Krenkow. 
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Die Mukatarat vok at-Tayalisi, herausgegeben von 

E. Geyer, mit ciner Beilage: Die alte Einteiuung 

BEE AEABISOKEN DlCHTER UNB DAS 'AMH-BUCH DES 

Ibk al-Jahrah* von H. EL BrJlu. 75 + 50 pp. Wien t 

1927. 

One of the causes of the frequent confusion an attributing 
ancient Arabic poems to various authors arises from the fact 
that so many persons had the same or similar names so that 
verses of a less-known author were thus easily cited as those 
of his more celebrated namesake. Both works published 
have for their aim to bring together as many poets as possible 
who bore the same name, but while in the work of 
Ihn si-Jarrdh this has been carried out with consistency* 
the same cannot be said of the work of TayalisL The exact 
time of the last-named author Professor Geycr has not been 
able to ascertain* nor have I been more fortunate in spile 
of long search. The name of + Amr* now practically fallen 
into disuse, was borne by many persons in the time before 
and after the rise of Islam T and though the work of 
Ibn ahJarrah contains 204 names of poets and Dr, Bran 
has added a number of others, I could still add a few more. 
Each work is preserved in one MS. only and both SUSP, can 
be said to be only fairly correct. Through the kindness of 
Professor Geycr I had his copy of TayilisI for a short time 
and made a hasty copy of it for reference. Both works 
contain a large amount of poetry which is not otherwise 
accessible, and many pieces consist of fragments tom out of 
their surroundings and in consequence arc difficult to under- 
stand. This may oven be said of the longer pieces and the 
difficulty only proves how useful the ancient commentaries 
are. in spite of their frequently very useless information, 
Though much, Rare has been bestowed upon the edition by the 
editors, I have found several errors which I have noted in 
reading the hook and which follow hereafter. It is cheap 
glory to correct tho errors of others after they have probably 
solved far greater difficulties in preparing texts which we now 
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read with ease. In many eases my emendations may not be 
acceptable to other competent scholars* 

F. Kbenkow. 

faySlim 

p. 2, 2 f., perhaps j J-. p. 3, 3 ult., I jj»> 

p. 12. 13, p. H, % is correct, 

p. 6, 6,1 read MS, j jliLlI, p, 6, 7 ,1 read MS. g\J ,1 C/*W1^. 

p, 24, 5. This verse appears to form part of a'poem which 

the poet made upon the battle-day of F&if ur-Rih 
(Naqa’iiJ 47l™2): then the gap is after the word U^and 
wo moat read ^ ui. 

p. 24, 8, possibly 

p. 25, 8, iPE must read t'/j ^ £ j. 

p. 25, 11, Vl i; MS. has *jl which is correct* 

p. 26, 7, perhaps JaJL 

p. 25, 8, read Vj and Ll^ ± the V* form has transitive meaning, 
p. 25, 9, with MS. j^L 

p. 27, 8, 1 read the MS* ^ ^ -1 1 which is correct; cL 
sh* j-e Jl ot iJ a ^ a {Qdtjatfeiiiii, Nail «L 
Baghdad, P : 249) + 
p. 27 t 10, 

p. 28, 5, MS* reads which is correct; cL Ysqfit, 

JfvA&l, vii, 169 t 13, 

p, 28, 13 t p. 29, 1, Ui* 

p. 29 penalty 1^A\ on account of 
P- 31t3f dr j^ji 

p, 31, 10, read 1^11 with MS,, the first syllable is missing, 
p. 32,14, JAlj/i j*! is correct, p. 33, 2, jidST 
p T S3, 3. JUsll ii-j, the MS. has 

p, 32 s 6. and p* 33, 11,, 

p r 33, 12, 

p, 33. 15, delete Vf which is not in MS. and is against the 
metre. 

p. 34, 4 P read '*j j with MS. and 

p. 34, 9. P- 84, 13, Jdi 
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P j 34, 14 T i. 

p. 31. Its, read jr.jp <L£ with MS, on account of« in *b\ 
p. Si 17, read jUiJI with MS, p, 35 r 5, k^L with MS. 


p- 35, 6, is metrically wrong; MS. has 
p. 36, 2 T j*JL p. 3G, 13, with MS. ^J. 

p. 37,. 1, MS. has correctly 
p. 37 1 9. US vy )jlL ’ p. 37, 14, *Uu 

P- 38 r 2 P ^i> + p. ^8, 5, 

p. 36 f 6, fclij ^>^7 p. 38, X, ] jIJlp, 

p. 30* i Slil p. 39, 11, | ^ 

p. 10* i MS. has over ^ the word j, 

p. 4f), 4, read with MS., which is required by the 

metre. 


p. 40, 10 d the MS. has zX = £pLjJ*Dl 
41 t 2 , 

P^ 41, 10, I do not understand 

P' 3, 

p. 42 # 13, this poem is generally ascribed to al-Mufaddal 
an-Nukri; cl, Aanmiyyat, No. 55. 

P* 43, 3, MS. has 0 [‘J. " p. 43 P 4, MS. has 


Ibn al-Jarrah 


p. 20, l r probably after J*Z a clan of Tayyi\ as a clan 

named JU*s is not known, 
p. 20, lib ™d as ho answers illL* r 

p. 2Q, 17, read ^kJU 
P- 20, 19, read (ds ,£ for a while ” + 

P- ^0 t 20, UJ. and ^S'l. p. 21 f 2, L^. 

* 21, 3 t ^ ^ p . 21, 4, ^ J, 

P- Sl *T. p.21, 10, 13I>* 

F L 15 = 4 _r*l y, the name is found thus also Kbiz, ili* 38, 
while Ibn Qiitaibu, Poesis, has with F. 

P- 21. I8 r there js an error of the scribe here* as the rhyme- 
word belongs to a verae omitted. The two verses are 
found lbn Qutaiba, Poes U, 2fl? T Lb T, 8. 
p* 22, I T <jX^\ Is not possible* we must read J-*\ JjUl 

s his arrow made me hall-blind ", Read 1-ijCjL 

■ 
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p. 22, 2, read LH. 

p a 23, 4, perhaps better J^>J1 and L:^ "for against their 
deceit is help from God, the mighty one *\ 
p, 23, 4, read ^-U. 

p. 23, II, in the beginning of a verse ^.1 would be better, 
p. 23, 3, read ^ perhaps I may know some time 3 ', 

u for 53. 

p. 24, 2, read ,JlL* Zaliminil-MQ'ida; it happens 

occasionally, if rarely, that the Tan win is drawn over 
and forms a short syllable in the metre* e«gp Hufcai’a* 
No. 52, y + 1 , ^1 113 * 

p. 24, 5, perhaps ijj j. p T 24* 0, " exhausted 

p. 24 ± 7, read 

p. 24, 9, read ijh t plural of j J\ " young man ”* 
p. 25, 2, read p. 25 s 6 T read ji. 

p. 25, 8, read l*UL p T 25, 12, read j^. 

p. 25, 13, appears to be wrong, 

p. 25, 20, Efj* “ will Uruina never cease to blame me 7 ” 
p. 25 b 10, read *Lr_T <if, 

p. 25, 13, read jJlfl " who begets noble children *\ 
p. 25, 15, read u^J-. p. 27* 7, read <1 

p. 27, 10, read ; ai-Rakhtaxi al-Ja'di is cited, LA . 
xin T 154-5. 

p. 27, 14, read Llir " when other people think of great deeds 
he hides himself ”, 

p T 27* 17* On account o! *±l"U we must rend ^Read 

also 

p> 2-8, 10 ff. Tins riddle is not easy to solve, the solution 
in each verse is "excrements”,. L 14 T for £S L- he has 
r^C ; L 15, for ho has ; L 1G T for he has 

S-; 1. 17, read J-T 
p. 29 s 2 ± read dijn, 

p. 29, 3, read pVU- certainly not with Jim, 
p. 29 p 12 t as the poem is addressed to a woman read d 
and i-j*-, 

p, 29* 17* perhaps *-L : . 
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p, 29, IS, read “ bear patiently 

Pr 30, 2 ft These verses arc generally attributed to al-A'shar 
nr-Raqaban {cf + LA, iv, 23 T which differs; the verses 
are frequently quoted and the source la Aba 2aid, 
Naimdir, p. 73). 

p. 30* 3, read p. 30, 5, read 

p+ 30, 6, read 

P* 30, 7, ‘Amt ibn Milqnt, who is frequently cited. The source 
is AbG Zaid T Naimdir, 62-3. 

p, 30* 14j read His grandfather al-Eu s ith ibn Suraim 

is well known. 

p, 31, L generally called ^ so LA, si, 163; SftaruAT, 

i 5 -90 ; also called j£ t ao Yaqut, s,v. ^ Read 
p. 3L, 6 t read with Yaqut, Joc r cit. 
p, 31* 7, Yaqut reads i which is better; read also 
!/>_ without j, 

p, 31, 13, ^1 6 TjJ! is graimnatically impos^He, read 
“if my little brother were, etc." 
p. 33* 3, read lAf) with Hamasa, Bnlaq, ii, 71 ; Khiz. ii, 
344. Oi the tribe oi Taim Allah ibn Tha%ba. 
p. 33, 5, read dlyd. 
p. 33, 8„ read jxfl LtTyj j^L dh"|. 
p- 35, 3, perhaps better V-WL 

P* 37, 10 ff., the poem should be read with Sukun on the 
hist letter us in the DTwan of 1 Amr ibn QamT P a; L 13* 
rend J.J*; L 15, j^U. 

P* 30, 1. read siU* ; 1. 3, read j a leaping". 

P* 30, 0, read #y\.* jf “ Oh [ Is it for two old camels, 
ate.'"; vide LA . vi. 440 ; xiii, 431. 
p. 35, 11, read l his father, Hakim ibn Jlu'avya., is 
a wellknown Rajas poet. 

P- 37, 4 S read *>Uf, the verse which follows is found in 
a poem ascribed to him, Hudal, 202, v. 3. 

P« 37, 13, read JA\, 

P‘ ^ 14, read iiJlJ*, plural oi name of a red fungus, 

p. 37, 15, perhaps I ...*jL t p r 38 T 3. read li£L. 
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p. 38, 4. read ij-*, 

p. 38, 6* read place near Mecca, and u\ toothstack, 

p. 38, 10, perhaps jj^IL 

p. 38, 14, read )k}\ ^c'u or lill vL 

p* 38, 15, read J^tT j*J and jj 

p, 38, Ij , „gr-|’ 

p_ 39,1, i-4. xv p 177, hua the name of his father dij j. 
p. 39, 2* al-Mnzun is correct; Mazonu was already in the 
Syriac writings of the fourth century the name for 
'Oman, later it became the nickname for the Aud of 
'Oman, 

p. 39, 9 ff. f I have reed this poem elsewhere* but fail to trace 
it now* 

p. 39 r 13, read zApth 

p. 39, 10 T read ^ -L^lS, name of a well-known place, 
p, 40, l t read ~L Jfc These verses are cited by Ilm aWauri* 
Sirnli 'Umar jbn ‘Abd aPAxIz, p, 239. 
p. 40, 3, read h" J*. 
p. 40. 0, Ibn abJauzi reada 

p* 40, note 1, v. 3, readVT bj j-uw; v. 5, read j jT. 
p. 41, G : read iS* J find 

p. 41, 8* read p. 41, 13, read \k 

p. 42* 2, read plural of A ' 

p, 42, i7* -ut- alone is right, he was treacherously killed 
by "Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan. 
p. 41, 0 P probably j.L p. 44, 9, read jtfc. 
p. 44, 11* read p. 44* H, read Jld* 

p. 45 P 4, read ,-L\ It is an elegy upon at-Fadi ibn Yahya 
al-Barmuki. 

p. 45, 7, the first hemistich is metrically wron£, we may read 
juf ji J li ^Vf for jiUb 
p. 46, 10* a verse by this poet, m cited, LA. xviii, 175. 
p. 47, 37, read ^ V/H and J! 
p, +8, 3, read 1 jl»-* p> 48, 5* read ^S| ... 

p. 48* 6* read «Ut ; cf. *UyQn al-Akhbar, 193 — 

Cairo ed., i* 158-9. 
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p> 49* 6j read , p. 49 s 13, read t*J. 

p. 49^ 16, read p. 50, 4, read Vl. 

p. 50, 8. read VUj, p. 50 t 10, read. jA 

p, PO p 18, read L~±- 

p. 51, 6 r read aIj! 81 1 take lor a pillow 
p, 51, 7, read jL^. p, 51, 14, read 

p r 51 t !G n read *La£l. p. 52 n 9 T perhaps ijl. 

p. 52, ll s read 

p. 52, 16, LI Is impossible, but I cannot propose a 

suitable emendation. 

p. 53 t 1, This poem is frequently cited, as by ' Amr ibn 
Juwain in the MS of tile Ikhliy^rain i loh Hr ; by Abu 
Qurduda in J a friz, Bayun, i f 132 -= i r 90; Hayawdn, 
v, 101. 

P* 53, 2, j kjjjTh p, 53 p 3-p tiL 1 

p. 53, 4. *jlk. 

p. 53 p 10, aL“ 88 (riders) which scare the swarms of 

aand|Touae ”, 

p + 53 : 15, read %TlV 

P- 54, 7, Ibn sf-TEdfard^Ta is cited jLf_ xi, 176 i xiii, 267* 
P- 54, 10, The first hemistich m impossible, perhaps read 

P- 51. 13, read 84 weak, easily broken T \ 

P- 54, 14, perhaps V J. p. 55, 1, read Mm* 

p. 55, 4. read jiL\ p, 55 p 5, read ! 

p* 56. U T read jjAll., p. 58, 1, read ^ *Lil\ 

P- 5S s 5, perhaps i is better, 

p T 58 n 9 f read ^ p. 58, 17 t read ^ 

p. 59, 3, read 

P 50 n 4 n read on account of jif I j]. 

P* 59, 7 t # Wl is impossible and we must probably read 

as plural of or l*»VT as plural of jt. But to 
what do these verses allude > Instead of i a i fn ~ one expects 
a jussive. And then the feminine, to what has it relation l 
To the Caliphate ? Or to a woman i Perhaps wo should 
read . 
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ry ; so also Agh r iv, 145 ; LA, 


p. 59, 1G P read !**\J 
ix, 177. 

p. 6Q 3 2, cited anonymously LA. xi r 128. 

p r 6(i r 9 P read p. 60 p ll, read LA*£. 

p r 61 r 1, perhaps , 

p, 61, 7, the father of uI-Muslmighir h generally called Babfa. 

p r 61, S, read J2Z. L Duraid T Genual, 154 ; Mu^mmurln, 8. 

p. 61, 15, read ** my grave *\ 

p. 61 3 16, read J\ j±* p, 62, 3, read ^ j m 

p. 62, 4, read p. f*3, 7 r read *LjU. 

p, 62 n ] 2 h 'ju*. the place where the pebbles are cast. 

p, 62, 17, unusual construction. 

p, 63, 2, perhaps p. 63, 3, read “ trots 

p. 63, 12, read W. p. 63, 13, read ";<Jr ^>'j 

p. 63, U p **1. 

p. 63, 16 fh, according to XJ. xii, 103, by k A iut b. Umania, 
whfrh m the same person; but LA . si, 423 t it is attributed 
to "Aiur ibn Fuhaira* 

p_ 64, D, U jSJi makes no sense, we must read UlG or L-lC a 
p. 64, 11, read p. 64 t 12, perhaps Jlilll. 

p r 66 r 7, read £ ja« p. 60, 9, read jJL 

p. 66, 10 , perhaps ^1. p, 67, 15, read L'CjaLl 

P , 60, 6, read Jfp. 68, 17, read j'ji >«. 

F. K. 


TahIrat Ahl al-Kxtab, By Abu *Abd Allah az-ZixjanI. 

Dar as-fhdiim Press, Baghdad, a.h. 1315. 29 pp + Svo, 

The author is a learned Mnjtahid ol Zinjan in Persia, 
and tolls us in the introduction to this treatise that he made 
the pilgrimage in the year 1342 by the way of Suez and Jidda 
on a steamer on which most of the crew and oilieers were non* 
Muslims and that this made hirn consider the question of the 
lawfulness of Muslims having intercourse with adherents of 
other creeds. The book has caused some sensation in Iraq 
and Persia and has been confiscated, ns I have been informed 
by F&re Anastase, in *iraq. Considering the frequent inter- 
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course of Christians and Jews with Muhammadans in almost 
all Muslim countries, this may at first sight appeal: rather 
Strang but religious feeling runs higher than we in the West 
can readily understand. 

The whole treatise is held within the margins of a literary 
dissuasion and the author brines forward rotations from the 
Kur’an and especially from Shi'ah theologians. His first 
atm is to elucidate the term “ Mushiikun rj and to decide 
whether Chris t ians and J ews shou 3 d be d assed wi th them. He 
comes to the conclusion that they are not included in this 
term, as both creeds are adherents of monotheism, and he 
even allows this for the followers of Zoroaster, referring to 
the investigations of Williams Jackson and West, thus 
showing that he has made hi ruse U acquainted with English 
worts on tho subject. He then discusses whether a Muslim 
can eat. out of the same vessels as a Christian or Jew* shake 
hands with them and associate with them In other ways 3 and 
brings forward the opinions of the most renowned Shiah 
(and some Sunni) theologians, which are far from being in 
accord. He comes to tho conclusion that even these savanta 
with all their learning may not have access to all genuine 
records, that from this has arisen their difference of 
opinion, and that after all a Muslim txni associate with non- 
believers if he takes due precautions. 

W ith all his learning Ziujuni rices not give prominence to 
the historic facta that in the earlier times of Islam Christiana 
and Jews were admitted freely to the society of Muslims. 
I would mention the association ol Abu Zubaid with al-Walld 
shn J Uqba ? who is even stated to have been his half-brother 
on his mother's side; the free admission of ul-Akh(al to 
the court- of the caliphs at 13'iimascus. and especially that the 
mother ol the Imam 4 All Zain al- s Abidin was a Persian princess p 
while more than one of the other twelve Imams had 
Christian mothers. 

It is a pity that the little book should have been con¬ 
fiscated as the contents are instructive and instead of doing 
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harm would have contributed towards i be breaking of the 
biUners of prejudice and Ignorance which still exist in Shi 4 ak 
lands. p g 

The Letters of Gertruue Bell. Selected and edited by 

Lady Bell. 2 vote. 9} x 6fr Benm London, 1927, 

it is s^id,, and in a measure truly; that the hurry and rush 
of modern life have killed the art of letter writing. Gertrude 
Bell, in :i life that was filled to overflowing with event and 
excitement, found time to write letters that refute this 
assertion. Most of the letters contained in these two volumes 
were written to her father and stepmother^ and in addition 
to being intimate tributes of devotion arc almost invariably 
vivid and clear descriptions of her wonderful experiences. 
To those who possessed her friendship they conjure up 
poignant. memories T for Gertrude Bell wrote as she spoke 
and lives again in every line. Her vita] and vivid personality 
shines out so conspicuously, and awakes such extensive 
recollections in the memories of hex friends, that the amount 
of their interest to tho ordinary reader is difficult for a friend 
to assess. 

The extent to which they have been censored and abridged, 
causes inevitable gaps, which to some can be partially filled 
but to many must remain blanks in the history of hex career. 
The very intimacy of the letters increases the annoyance 
caused by the gaps, for, to the curious mind, a free and full 
expression of her views and opinions on ineu and affairs 
would, be of extreme interest. Propriety and consideration 
for the skin of her subjects have prohibited this, satisfaction 
of the curious among which subjects are doubtless to be 
found many of the curious themselves. Her Inmost views 
on such events as the pxe-1020 affairs, and the Snyid Taalib 
■coup (FeUU must therefore remain unpublished. 

To C|nibble at these gaps, however, Is ungracious when such 
a least of interest is afforded. The letters clearly show her 
as a woman filled from hex early days with enthusiasm and 
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a high ideal of life and adventure. Her keen, sharp wit and 
quick brain made her outstanding though it is doubtful 
if she ever possessed the virtue of Buffering look, even Arab 
fools, gladly, Oxford behind her, she seems in her letters 
to rush into the stress ol life with bubbling joy and delight. 
“ The fun I am having,” is her oft-repeated cry. 

The East naught her young, and inspired and excited, 
for a period, the poetic instinct within her. She was 2d 
and visiting Persia when its mysterious and ^indefinable 
spirit, took possession ol her to bold her a willing captive 
in tightening shackles till the day of her death. After Persia 
she toured the world, and spent a few years at home iu England, 
or on the Continent where princes or pundits were nwt, 
estimated, and labelled, but in 1899 the East called her back 
and inspired her with the determination to make her great 
ultimate journey to Nejd, From then onwards, though 
she broke nwny occasionally to astonish the Alpine climbing 
world, she Irresistibly gravitated back to the desert and her 
beloved Arabs, 111 1905 r after her second world t-oirr made, 
she said, to regain the day she had lost- — she was again in 
Syria Splaying at being an arch ecologist *\ breaking new 
ground, making new friends, and joyfully meeting old ones, 
and almost — but not quite — regretting that she was not a man. 

Her journeys, labours, and adventures prior to her great 
journey to Kejd have till been put before the world in her 
publications, and the letters add little that is new. But the 
war which broke out shortly after ahe returned from that 
last great endeavour prevented her from writing what would 
undoubtedly have been her greatest book. The letters give 
glimpses of what the journey was and the book would have 
been s and it Is to be sincerely hoped that her full diary and 
records will he published in fhe near future. 

8 he returned from Xcjd in May. 1914, worn out by her 
wonderful efforts and was in England when war was declared. 
With characteristic energy she directed all hex efforts to w r ar 
work ; for zi time in England, then in France, tracing wonnded 
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and missing. Her unique and valuable knowledge of Arabia 
was very soon required in the Middle and Near East* and she 
was called upon to assist the Arab bureau in Cairo, where 
Colonel Lawrence, whom she had met in earlier days, was 
taking an active part in raising the Arab revolt, 

March, 1910, found her in Iraq* the land which was to see 
the climax of her life’s work. For a year she worked in 
Basra, through a hot summer which she found trying to her 
health and her clothes, then early in 1917 she was transferred 
to Baghdad, where within a few days of her arrival she had 
installed herself in the house in the garden where she spent 
the remainder of her life. The summer of 1017* which was 
exceptionally severe, again tried her health very seriously, 
but she held grimly to her task. Her letters during this 
period show her depressed and at times almost despairing, 
but it was not until mid-19IS that she went to Persia for 
a short rest. 

Her views expressed in letters written immediately after 
the war are extremely interesting, particularly those in w hich 
she states her dear conviction that British rule and British 
rule only is desired in the country. How lung she held this 
conviction it is impossible from her letters to deduct, for the 
period during 1919, when she was in England, and up to and 
during the 1920 rising, is but sparsely illustrated ■ that this 
is inevitable is to be regretted, for a fuller knowledge of the 
currents and undercurrents of that unfortunate period is 
greatly desired. That she was in sympathy with the Arab 
point of view, whatever it was, is clearly expressed, but 
the extent and nature of her dreams for the future arc obscure. 
On one point she was sure of herself, and that was that she 
would sec the matter through to the bitter end—even if the 
“ Scuttle " policy carried the day. 

The return of Sir Percy Cox fills her one-. 1 more with joy 
and the awakening ideal of Arab nationality with an almost 
boundless enthusiasm. To the realization of this ideal she 
devoted the remainder of her life. The fever of excitement 
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In which she lived until Feisal was precariously placed on 
hia throne and the boundless energy she displayed in all 
matters which would further his cause are clearly shown in 
the Interesting letters during this period. In fact, so fervent 
and enthusiastic does she become that occasionally her terms 
of admiration and jubilation savour of exaggeration. If, 
however, her fervour and devotion ever swung her ofi the 
dear balance of accurate judgment her natural sanity quickly 
righted her again. 

With Feisul appointed King of a practically independent 
nation, though held in place and together by a cement of British 
prestige, Gertrude's Bell's great work in Iraq was finished* 
Though her energies w^re willingly devoted to any and every 
useful purpose which lay to her hand, the letters dearly 
ahow that, alter the departure of Sir Percy Cox, her sphere of 
useful work was diminishing and becoming circumscribed. 
To her old love, archeology, at which she had played” in 
ltK)fi and subsequently excelled in, she returned once more. 
Her love for it had never been abandoned, but her multi¬ 
tudinous interests had lek her but little time to devote to it-. 
Her later letters show the meticulous care and attentive 
enthusiasm with which she carried out her duties as lion. 
Director of Antiquities. The financial condition of tho 
new-born State precluded any possibility of expenditure 
on stall or equipment, but with the well-intentioned assistance 
of a local clerk, a local official, and a friend* she undertook 
the responsibility of organizing and administering the now 
department, That she exercised tho authority devolving 
on her in the best interests of Archaeology and the State of 
Iraq, as far as the two interests could he compatibly combined, 
few will deny. 

The letters written during this last phase of her career 
show that the climax or zenith of her life had been reached 
and just passed when she died , and it must be felt that, to her, 
death was the easiest parting from the land and people she 
loved so well* J. M Wilson. 
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Bibuotheca Ababica SciioLAmcoBLTM- Serie Araba, 
tome ii. Algazd, TaMfot al-Faldsifal. Texts am be 
etjibli per Maurice Bouyces, SX 10 X xxix + 
44 ij pp. Beyrouth, Imprimerie Ciitholique, 1927. 

Although El Qhazail who died at the beginning of the 
Gth-12th century* is very well known to all students of Islamic 
civilization, it may bo permitted to recall that he was one of 
the greatest theologians of Islam, an original thinker and 
abundant writer, and that Muhammadan orthodoxy is hardly 
less indebted to him than to Abu el Hasan cl Af4raxi, his 
predecessor bv acme two centuries. Like El Asb‘ari, El 
Ghnzail met Ms opponents with their own weapons. He has 
the credit of being the hrst to defend the articles of faith 
from the philosophers by using lheir own dialectic against 
them. 

In a book called Maq&^id d Faldtoft$> El Gharali gives an 
account of philosophic doctrines. His defence of the orthodox 
position is contained, in Tuhdful d Fakhifa, in which he attacks 
the philosophers and makes out that their systems are full 
nf Haws and fallacies instead of being logically sound, as had 
bean imagined. Within less than a century the Spanish 
Arab Ibn Rushd (Avermes) produced a rejoinder entitled 
TWj tlfiti d Tahtifut. These books exercised considerable 
influence during the middle ages not only in the East, hilt also 
in Europe, where they were studied and several Latin versions 
of the last ol them were made, All three will be published in 
this series. El Gkazalrs TaMfut, which b second on the list 
for publication, is the first to come ont. 

Tahdfiti in the title has been translated in many different 
ways* as can be seen from the various renderings brought 
together by the editor in Ms introduction. The author uses 
the word several times in the text, and it is clear that ruin, 
destruction, and similar terms do not convey the meaning 
he intended. Father Bouyges favours “ incoherence 9 \ but 
this translation hardly fits in all the passages, Fnlhiciousneas 
appears to be substantially what El Ghnznli meanly but it 
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does not include the idea of precipitancy given by the 
Arabic. Them seema indeed to be no single equivalent for 
laMfift in English. 

The book is divided into twenty chapters, each devoted 
to particular points of doctrine or questions, such as the 
philosophers 1 view that the universe is eternal, their inability 
to establish a proof that the First (Cause) is not a corporeal 
being. The lour last chapters arc grouped under Natural 
Science, the others under Theology. El Chazillt proceeds 
by means of orderly reasoning, with an occasional illustration, 
but no unnecessary digression, apart from n remonstrance 
now nnd then- He is careful to explain thoroughly the 
teachings which he undertakes to fliow to be wrong or unsub¬ 
stantiated, lor, as he says, to contest an opinion without a 
perfect exposition of it, is shooting in the dark ; accordingly 
he sets out methodically all the arguments advanced in favour 
before putting forward his refutation or objections. In his 
preface he gives his reasons for writing nnd names Aristotle 
ns the leader of the philosophers and El Farabi and Ibn 
Blnn (Avicenna) as his principal Id amir followers, but he 
intimates that he is not attacking any single body of co¬ 
ordinated doctrines and draws in turn from the beliefs of the 
Mu'timLi, Karraraiya, and Wuqiftya the opinions with which 
he charges the philosophers. Three of their tenets which be 
enumerates he regards as entirely inconsistent with Islam, 
and thus as constituting infidelity worthy of death. He 
leaves open the question how far their other views put them 
outside the pale of the Muhammadan religion* One of the 
macnscripts used for the present edition gives the exact date 
of the composition ol Et Tah(iftit+ which was not known 
before. The discovery is a valuable one. for it shows that tlio 
book was finished only a few mouths before El GharJiEi 
gave up his position at the Nizami va College, and set out on 
the wanderings in which he turned to Bufism. 

The merits of Et Tahdfut from the point of view of theology 
must he left to the judgment of those well enough acquainted 
ffiia, jAxursiv lf^S. 14 
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with the scholastic systems and their development to be able 
to teat El Ghjizairs arguments according to rule and to decide 
how far lie can be credited with any independent contribution 
to scholasticism. TEjc book contains some subtleties of ren soil¬ 
ing that arc not easy to follow, and ordinary readers at times 
may shrink from tbe labour. There is, however, no difficulty 
in appreciating the directness and vigour of the author's 
style, the view that he affords uf the principal problems by 
which tlp j .Muhammadan religions world was exercised in hid 
day, and,of the belief^ prevalent with regard to them, and his 
plain indication of ids own position. 

t'A Tahitfui has been studied by several modern European 
scholars, and some of them have translated parts of it. They 
have been obliged to depend upon uncritical editions, the 
earliest being a Cairo edition of 1BB5, of which the either 
two Heeln to be little more than reproductions. A reliable text 
far si]eh ft book is most necessary. In providing the first 
critical edition, Eather Bouyges has carried out hi a work 
so as to leave nothing to be desiredi He has been at great 
pains to make n thorough search for material and has succeeded 
m finding an abundant quantity, including citations from 
El Ghazali's work in other books, the principal one being 
Tak&fut rf Tohdftti f where nearly the whole of its text is 
reproduced. He has even been to the trouble of collating 
entirely a Hebrew translation of TaMfut ef TaMJnt, Of 
Et Tahdftit alone, the number of manuscripts he has examined 
is no less than seventeen. His text is based upon eight of the 
earliest, three of which date from within seventy years of the 
composition of tbe original. He gives the variants of these 
manuscripts and of the chief printed editions of El TaMfitl, 
and of Talmful et Takdfnt, regularly in footnotes, with 
occasional readings from the other sources. His introduction 
supplies full bibliographical details, he has Leaded each page 
of the text with a brief Latin indication of the substance 
that will be found very convenient for reference, and he has 
provided several tables and indices, among which a view of 
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the principal assort-ions in tlie tort rent a tiling 879 entries, 
and an index of more than 3,000 tech meal terms deserve 
particular notice, These aids to study extend the range of 
the utility of the book beyond its immediate subject and 
considerably enhance its value. The text bus been printed 
with great care, as can be seen from the difficulty of finding 
even one or two of the most trifling misprints. Altogether 
the book has had a remarkable amount of In hour devoted to 
it and is a very satisfactory production. 

A. R. Guest, 


lilBLl 04 : ft A V EI1E DES CEUVREB I>E ICWACE GoLDZIHER. Par 
Bernard Halles, avoc; nne introduction biographique 
de M„ Louis Musmgnom LI X xwii -f 99 PP- Paris, 
1921, Publications de Iconic nationale des langmse 
orients lea vivantes. 

The life of Professor Goldziher was not an eventful one. but 
the career of a man of such great distinction is always interest- 
lug to follow. Besides the necessary biographical details* 
M. H&firagncm. gives a sympathetic appreciation of the 
celebrated Orientalist and his achievement. He began as an 
author at the early age of twelve, and t he list of his publications 
shows how constantly his literary activity was maintained 
up to the end of his days. The list includes 592 separate items, 
ranging from the well known books down to abort articles 
and notices. Professor Goldziherie publications appeared in 
altogether eight different languages. Many of bis works were 
in Hungarian, and 1L Holler provides brief epitomes of the 
principal ones of these. By means of chronological and other 
grouping, the list is well arranged for convenient reference. 

A. R Guest. 
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TkOlS CkjjTEEMNCES 3UR r/Aji^i-MFJ FAITES A L ? UnTVEE*ITE 

de Strasbourg* Par Frederic Mauler. Paris, 1927, 
7J x ( Ami des du Mna5e finimct. BibliotMqiifi de 
vulgarisation, tome 46.) 

These lectures were delivered in February, 1926, under the 
auspices of the Faculty of Protestant Theology in Strasbourg^ 
and the writer of the present notice had the pleasure nf 
hearing them. M. Mai ler is well known ity an authority on 
Armenian subjects; twenty years ago lie had already 
published a Catalogue of the Armenian (and Georgian 1 MSS, 
at the Bfbliotheqiie Nationals in Parts, and since then he has 
done much historical and linguistic work : ho has also taken 
a prominent part in milking known to the world the desperate 
plight of the Armenian nation since the cud nf the Great War. 
Such n little book as this, with its thirty-two reproductions of 
good photographs, chiefly architectural, shuuU attract many 
new students and increase the number of those anxious to 
show their practical sympathy for uu admirable race, to whom 
the world in general and the Allies in particular are indebted. 

Fart T is entitled fl A propus de FEgliso armcnienrm ', 
showing how the autonomous autocephalous Church since 
its adoption of the monophyaite doctrine has Safeguarded the 
language, literature, and civilization of its members and 
imbued them with a democratic and fraternal spirit which 
has often saved them from ruin. 

Fart IT P iS En marge de TEglise arm£tuenne/ T gives an 
account of the paganism found in folklore and translations 
of some folktales, showing the influence of the old religion 
cm the new^ the activity of sectarians, e,g, Faulk-lama, the 
various migrations of the patriarchal see until its final establish¬ 
ment, m 1442, at Edchrmadziu in the shadow of Ararat, 

Part III. ** Annenie ct civilisation,” is chiefly devoted to 
Armenia's contributions to the welfare of the world in 
agriculture, commerce, industry, music, literature, and, above 
all, architecture. To the general reader it will he news to 
learn that the churches of Itoshemi (Alsace),. St. Nectaire 
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(Auvergne), Notifc-Daoxfi du Port (Clsmont-Fernmd), and 
the modem Synagogue of Strasbourg nil have Armenia q 
characteristics. 

These lecturer were certainly well worthy of publication 
in a cheap. attractive little volume of 1-16 pages, with good 

iUxjBtTEitions. 

0. W, 


The Literature of the Ancient Egyptians. By Adolf 
Km man. Translated into English by Aylward M. 
Blacrman, London: Methuen A l Vi.. Ltd. pp. sliv + 
3I& 8vo. 

In 1923 Dr. Erman, who inaugurated the studies of the 
langUEige of ancient Egypt which have completely revolu¬ 
tionized our understanding of the grammar and syntax of the 
hieroglyphic macriptionfl, published a collection of the principal 
Egyptian literary tests under the title of “ Die Literatnr 
dcr Aegypter”* This publication was justly hailed with 
enthusiasm, because it brought together lor the first time 
a uthorituLive translations in n convenient form of texts, many 
of which had to be sought for in scattered. Lech idea I publica¬ 
tions. The previous translations of many of the texts, 
moreover, were of very unequal value, and some of them 
at least, though satisfactory in their day, had become 
completely out of date. At the Erne when the original 
Herman publication of Dr r Ermank book appeared, the hope 
was expressed by many reviewers that an English edition 
might be issued, and so place at the disposal of all English- 
speaking reader^ specialists and laymen alike, the oldest 
body of literature in the world without the preliminary 
necessity of being able to read German fluently* This hope 
has now been realised, and Dr. A, AL Blackman has prepared 
the English edition now under notice. Dr. Ermnn was 
fortunate indeed in being able to secure the services of so 
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competent a scholar, far the English edition is not merely 
a translation of the original Herman* but has been controlled 
throughout by direct reference to the Egyptian texts them¬ 
selves. Egyptian idioms and niceties of phrase are difficult 
to render in a modem Language, nod to have taken these at 
second-hand through the medium of the German translation, 
would often have resulted in missing the point or intention 
of the often obscurely worded ideas of the ancient scribes. 
By consulting the originals), Dr r Blackman baa always 
succeeded in catching just the true sense of the Egyptian 
texts whilst at the same time giving an ace urate and literal 
translation of the German* 

We have in this book the double authority of one of the 
acknowledged masters of the ancient Egyptian language 
for the original und the competent scholarship ol Dr. BLackman 
for the translation : there is therefore singularly little that 
a reviewer can say. This admirable volume for the first 
time places before the English reader a complete and repre¬ 
sentative scries of the literary didactic and poetical works 
of the ancient Egyptians. In the 'seventies of the last 
century u Laudable attempt to familiarize English readers 
with the ancient literature of Egypt was made in the series 
of books issued under the title ol 11 Records of the Past ", 
to which most of the leading scholars of the day contributed. 
This series, however, has Jong since become obsolete, for 
not only has our knowledge of the language increased by 
leaps and bounds in the last fifty years, but also many new 
texts have since been discovered. The series,, moreover,, 
aimed chiefly at presenting the historical rather than the 
literary texts. The English editions of Mospero 1 * Popular 
Stones of Anti'Ctii Egypt have made English -speaking renders 
familiar with the stories and tales of the Egyptians, but with 
these exceptions, almost the only oLher authoritative sources 
of information were the technical editions of various individual 
texts (scattered in many scientific publications difficult, of 
access to the general reader. 
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Dr. ErnmTs hook begins with it series of extracts from the 
poetical portions oE the Pyramid Texts ami covers the whole 
field of Middle Kingdom literary papyri. which contain 
stories, didactic works, and poems. A most valuable part of 
the book is that which deals with the numerous ostraca and 
papyri of the New Kingdom, most ol which axe schouI-Luok& t 
and which contain, besides extracts from the larger classical 
works, a great variety of fascinating and amusing topics. 
Many of these pieces are here presented for the first time. 
U is needless to say that the work of such an author and such 
a translator is excellent both in substance and execution, 
and whilst we are grateful for the great mass of interesting 
fitter thus laid before n*. we cannot help regretting that no 
magical texts are included iu the collection The Berlin 
papyrus of spells for mother and child, for instance, of which 
Dr. ErmaiL himself was the first editor, would have been 
a welcome a dditi on, and extracts from the magical pspyrj 
□f Leiden and Turin would also have been appreciated. 
Perhaps this suggestion nmy receive consideration when the 
author is preparing a fw’cond edition, which is certain to 
be called for at no distant date* There is another point to 
which we would call attention : and that is the absence of 
references to the pages or sections of the original Egyptian 
texK H such references had been indicated in the margins, 
the general reader would not have been affected by their 
presence, whilst the student who wishes to consult text 
mid translation together would find his work greatly 
facilitated. A student who wishes to refer to a particular 
passage of the Wisdom of PiaJt-Jtotpe, or of the iFc&fcvir 
Papyrus f for instance, would not find It easy to identify 
ut once hi these long texts the phrase or sentence to which 
he bad the reference. Perhaps this point, also, will be kept 
iii mind when a new edition is under consideration. 

WARHbN B. Dawson. 
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The FellahIn of Upper Egypt* By Winifred S. Black¬ 
man, with a Foreword by ii, R r Market, pp. 330 s 
ISG figures. Svo. London: George fi. Harrup & Co +J 
Ltd. Price 15s, net. 

It is nearly a century ago aLnce Edward William Lane 
published bis Manners and Customs of the Modem Egyptians, 
ft work which has remained our principal source of information 
upon its subject. The best fate which can befall any book, 
however good, is that it may be superseded by ft better, 
and in taking leave of Lane's classical monograph, we have 
to welcome its successor in Miss Blackmon's book, which is 
/ now before us. Mian Blackman has acquired the happy power 
| ol sq completely winning the confidence of the peasant 
y women of Upper Egypt that she has been able to present to 
I her readers a great muss ol detail covering the most intimate 
f and cherished beliefs and ideas of the peasant |jopulfttion 
J of the Nile Valley. 

/ Throughout his long residence in Egypt, the late Sir Gaston 
" Mnapero ever had bis ears open fur any scrap of native lore, 
any song, story, or tradition, which might fall from the 
lips of a people whose mental ideas arc at once elementally 
simple and intricately complex. In interpreting obscure 
allusions in the ancient Egyptian texts, Maspfcto nearly 
always found a suggestion, if not an explanation,, in modern 
analogies, but although many valuable observations bearing 
upon the customs and beliefs of the modern fella Lin and their 
Pharaonic ancestors ftre scattered throughout bis. voluminous 
writings, he never made a systematic study of a subject which 
might be described ns dear to his heart. Xo one would have 
welcomed more heartily than Maspero the publication of 
Mi os Blackman's book, 

A century ol experience in anthropological method has 
placed the author in the advantageous position, which was 
impossible to Lane and his contemporaries, of being able 
to discern just the kind of information that wan required, 
and how to classify and interpret the resulting facts. Her 
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volume ia packed with interesting facts from beginning 
to end. 

Many of the features of Egyptian peasant life which provide 
the greatest interest to anthropologists are just those which 
make the most doleful reading for the sociologist- in spite 
of the gradual infiltration of ideas and customs from the 
west, the fclllhin still remain in many respects in a condition 
of social and eugenic degradation. Like their ancient 
ancestors, however, their cheerfu! fatalism carries them 
through, and to one who, like Miss Blackman, has long 
resided amongst them, they reveal certain sterling trad a 
of character. 

We cannot now examine in detail the very full account 
(which, as we are told in the Preface, is to be followed by a 
fuller one) of the various aspects of social, industrial, and 
religious life which these pages unfold. A welcome addition 
is made to the collection of native stories already available 
in the series of si x village tales which Miss Blackman has 
given ufl* Spirta Bey, Duluc t and others* have collected 
a aeries of vernacular tales, and these, with the new additions, 
are most interesting to compare with the literary and classic 
stories of the educated Arab writers. 

Of particular interest to Egyptologists is the concluding 
chapter in which the analogies between modern and ancient 
customs axe reviewed with very full bibliographical references. 
Full as it is, this chapter, as the author admits, might be very 
considerably extended. The hook ia well illustrated with 
18B figures, mostly from the author's own photographs* 
and is provided with a very full and useful scries of four 
indexes. Warhkx B, Dawson, 


La Mise a Mort w Dieu en Egyfte. Far Alexandra 
HuKet- 4to, 59 pp. + 18 figures. Paris: Paul 
Genthncr. 1927. 

This brochure contains the substance of the Frazer lecture 
delivered by the author in Oxford in 1926* The purport 
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of the lecture i b to set forth the Egyptian evidence for the 
-FmEcrian doctrine of The Byinff God 7 that is to say, the 
ceremonial death and resurrection of the god or spirit of 
fertility and nature in order to promote abundance of food 
and prosperity to mankind. In the Golden Bouffh r ns js well 
known, P Sir James Fraser has collected an enormous mass 
of detail from the customs and folklore of a 11 parts of the 
world, including, of course h Ancient Egypt, lie woe, naturally, 
dependent ton large extent upon the information—not always 
reliable — imparted by classical writers*, chiefly Herodotus, 
Diodorus Siculus, and Plutarch. Professor lloret. being an 
Egyptologist., has the aid vantage of direct access to native 
sources, the hieratic papyri and hieroglyphic inscriptions 
of ancient Egypt, and in this essay his object has been to use 
this evidence in order to supplement that -already collected 
by ftir James Frazer, sad to apply to ancient Egypt what 
hr calls u la th£orie fraz^rienne ”, ft must be frankly 
admitted that the author has produced a most interesting and 
readable essay and has collected into a convenient compass 
a large mass of data bearing upon bis demonstration. He 
begins by showing that in Egypt magic was paramount 
and that in Egypt, as elsewhere, the magicians claimed 
powers over nature and used those powers to effect, or at 
least to stimulate* the functions of nature. He refers to 
various magical spells, the object of which was to vitalize 
the sun h the earth* and the inumlation on which the prosperity 
of the country depended. It was clearly part of the magician s 
make-believe that all the forces of nature were obedient 
to his commands, and Professor Moret might have referred 
in tills connexion to the frequent threats used by magicians 
to suspend nature if their purpose wen? thwarted. Very 
interesting are the magical ceremonies performed in order 
to placate and stimulate the Nile. Needless to say, the god 
Osiris,, as a corn-spirit, plays a leading role m the beliefs and 
ceremonies connected with the death and revival of nature 
according to the seasons. A long series of rites and customs 
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is quoted, to which very close parallels can be discerned id 
many different countries* Professor iloret has discussed 
these rites with great lucidity and with good bibliographical 
notes. His final conclusions are that the “ ikt-urie 
frazerk-mie 1P affords a reasonable explanation ol the Osiris n 
myth, of the sacrifice of aaercd animals,. and probably also 
of the jubilee festival of the king. In the reviewer's opinion, 
this is putting the curt before the horse, for it is surely obvious 
that exactly the reverse is the case. The Egyptian customs 
and beliefs ale far older than those of an}' of the numerous 
other peoples whose practices have been so diligently collected 
and admirably marshalled in the Golden Bough, Osiris, 
the dead king par excellency and the complex series of customs 
and beliefs associated with his cult, as corn-god, Nilcgod* 
or god of the dead, can hardly he said to fall into place in 
a universal scheme, but they are rather the factors which 
originated the great fabric of institutions and rites which 
spread in all directions through time and space. It is never¬ 
theless quite true that many present-day observances amongst 
peoples of relatively low culture are often suggestive as to the 
meaning or intention of much that m obscure in the mythology 
and eschatology of ancient Egypt, and the fact that a wide¬ 
spread, vast, and complex series of rites and beliefs, however 
they may differ in superficial details, and however irrational 
they may appear to modem criticism, have essentially the 
same foundation and purpose, seems to postulate that they 
owe their existence to a common ancestor. The close agree- 
ment of the Egyptian evidence with that of other countries 
points to Egypt as the birthplace of the idea which is so 
well expressed by the 4 * theories frazerienne >s t and to the 
wonderful and distinctive phenomenon of the annual inunda¬ 
tion of the Xile as the principal factor in its origin. 

Wauben H. Dawson. 
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1- Vt'YiAX CuixoguiAL Arabic* A Conversation 
Grammar* By W r H. T\ Gairdner. Second (BerisedJ 
Edition. 9 x 6, Oxford University Press, 1920, 

2. Egyptian Colloquial Arabic Eraser, Edited by 
K- li, Emjer. 9 x 0, Oxford Univetsitv Presa. 1927* 

3, Mania l of Egyptian Arabic, By II 0. Fhillott 
And A. Powell, 71 x 5, Cairo : The Authors, 1926. 

Canon Gairdner has thoroughly enjoyed himself, and 
that is the best guarantee that those who use his bonk will 
enjoy it too. They wfll du more—they will learn colloquial 
Eg} ptian more rapidly and a crura tel y than they could from 
any other source whatever. The mentally inert will he put 
oil by the phonetic scri|it employed throughout r but no one 
who has used it ran fad to rerognizn that it is preferable to 
any Roman script, and infinitely preferable to Arabic script. 
The care bestowed on subtle points of accentuation and 
dissimilation and the grasp of idiom are but two of the features 
in which Ibis grammar definitely supersedes all its pre¬ 
decessors, and is unlikely ever to find an equal, Details 
here and there may he questioned, hut who would demand 
uniformity in the present state of Egyptian speech ? For 
extracting the full measure, pressed down and running over, 
contained m it a native Egyptian teacher is indispensable, 
but it can he used very profitably even by the private student* 
provided he knows something of Arabic pronunciation. 
In one point only* namely;, in several of the sections appended 
to each lesson towards translation” p it appears to nwike 
unduly high demands on the beginner. 

Mr. Elder s reader, also in phonetic script, is an admirable 
supplement to Canon Calrdncr’e grammar. While the 
requirements of the missionary student are kept in view 
throughout (very properly under the eircumshfiuces) there is 
a welcome variety in its contents, which have the additional 
merit of forming a valuable Introduction to Egyptian life 
and customs, notably in the dialogues and the lecture on 
maimers. 
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The third book on our Tint cannot compare with the other 
two for practical convenience mud accuracy. It is cumbrous, 
both in arrangement and eccf% add neither the peculiar 
Roman tranttiteration adopted nor the Arabic script conveys 
satisfactorily to the student's ear the sounds of the spoken 
Language, This is not to say that the book is valueless. Far 
from it. The student who has mastered the rudiments of 
Arabic and who knows the pronunciation and accentual 
system of Egyptian in particular will find it a nunc of material 
in the matter of idiom and vocabulary, 

H. A, R. Gibb, 

Scientific Zulu Grammar. By Rev. W. Wanger. VoI I. 
Series, Opera Afrkanu quibu* edmdis opera m dan£ 
Jievx, A. Drexcl t //. Nek&, P.S.M.. IT. Wanger. FJ x 6 ; 
xix -f 34<j pp. Stuttgart;: W. Kuhlhainmer Publishing 
and Printing Firm. 

Father Wanger, who bus worked, as a missionary in the 
Zulu lands of East Africa, endeavours to establish a relation 
between the agglutmating language of the Bantu people 
and Sumerian. This thesis is only a side issue of his hook; 
for he has set out to write a grammar of the Bantu dialects 
from the point of view csf scientific comparative grammar* 
and obviously hopes to found a new science of comparative 
agglutinating languages, after the manner of comparative 
Indo-Gcrmimic and Semitic grammar. The reviewer has 
no knowledge of the Bantu languages, except for what he 
has learned from some correspondence with the English 
missionary, the Rev. W. A, Crabtree, of Ipswich, who 
attempted to convince him of the connexion with Sumerian 
by certain etymological comparisons. Father Wringer’s 
book is a ease of qui mt Seotmn soil Mum. He evidently 
knows the Zulu languages s and everything which has been 
written about them, very thoroughly, and he has submitted 
his work to me for a review to obtain an opinion on his 
Sumerian thesis. 

lie employs, everywhere, thn word Xtu for Bantu. Since 
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the Zulu, peoples never invented a script of their own, the 
missionaries and civilians who have lived in Bust Africa 
and studied the dialects have transcribed their phonetic 
elements in Latin tetters ; the author begins by explaining 
these phonetic sounds and here I am at once struck by a 
great disparity between Sumerian and Zulu, It may well be 
true that Sumerian possessed the throe musical tones of 
Bantu ; the author does not venture to say so, but Professor 
John L>. Prince has asserted it in many articles. If eo p we 
have lost the Sumerian musical tones irretrievably ; they 
have left us no indication in their grammatical works, and 
the few musical notes added to the lines of Sumerian liturgies 
clearly refer to instrumental or song notes. They are not 
indicative of Irnguistic tones. I doubt that Sumerian 
possessed the inupiratar: or M clicks ” of Bantu and it did 
not know the palatal click k [r /} 3 the lateral fricative hi, and 
affricative dhl, or the nasalized lateral nkl. The vowels, 
however, seem to be practically the same us m Sume,riaii T 
and so are many of the phonetic principles governing sound 
change, especially the principles of aaaimilation of vowels, 
i.e, vowel harmony. A good many of the consonantal 
changes, e.g. g > b t d> z p w > I \ and many others am 
common in Sumerian. 

There are some very striking similarities in the vocabularies* 
Zulu bus aktt r to build, make, and Sum. atja , same sense p 
Zulu ama* thirsty and Sum, imma 9 and there is the similarity 
of the pronouns. Sum. afcj, who ?, Zulu ttha f who i ; Sum, 
OM, what ? Zulu fri, what ? Moreover, both are employed 
in the same ways in the two groups, uia personal, ana 
impersonal. VV anger also adduces simiTnr words from 
Japanese and Altaic, p, 281- Most striking is the ttfle of 
class determinatives in Sumerian and Bantu. Ia both 
groups these may be prefixed or sullixcd. But here Wunger 

1 This occurs in Sumerim. ns ] Kilted in m_V ryn imnu r p, 44 abura, 
4nd ^xphUBii the Sumerian n^Liro fur™* in J. §a 9um. ti u (not), 
bcoomt-ft , Iwfore ti, &«„ fr4i£-p>4fufc r he obtained fm>l : Smu- 

17*1 > In Sx'inre! b*i r ibid., n. 2. 
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seems tuhave been seriously misled in hi* Sumerian philology. 
On pp, 57-8. he el;iium that Sumerian employs gi(sh) amt 
mu m determinatives of persons, and repeats it in man y 
places. The Sum. personal (prefixed) determinative is 
yahi > hi and muhi. It is true that Sum, jrti. ges T mm > fmi 
doss mean ifhi y male, sturdy one, but never “ man'" (amelu) 
in a generic sense m a deiermimUiT. Its only use as a 
determ! native is before wurdd for kinds of wood and 
implements It- is entirely erroneous to compare this word 
$ 1 $ with Zulu personal determinative m, although Zulu 
determinative for “ place v?'. may be properly compared 
with Sum, kt\ jind Zulu persona ! prefix It may well be compared 
vvitlj Sum. fu. A comparison is made between Zulu 
determinative mu for ts tews ,P and Sum, mu dialectic for 


wh ' ctl “ proper, but when the author states that Sum. 
irtu. to bum, ^nd mw. fine, are the same root as gi-§ > WJ d 
wood, he is fallen into grievous error. Again 1 doubt the 
author 1 a comparison of Zulu w space prefix r \ mu, with Sum, 
mu year for surely mu came to mean ** year 11 in 
Sumerian because it means 44 name ”, and each year had 
its name or year formula, a late meaning given to mu. after 
the Egyptian method was introduced by Snrgon of A wad, 
far u* 1 cttn nee, Zulu prefix $t < in, izi „ can stand for 
thp prefix of persons, language, manner „ animals, wood$ r 
■places, anil dtminuiives. Of these the only proper com¬ 
parisons are with Sum. gi$ wood, and hi place* The personal 
prefix m, may well bo the Sumerian personal pronoun m F na, 
and the Zulu m prefix for " thingmay be Sum, nig. 
Legitimate is the comparison between the ** action (prefix) 
ftnt ^ S| ™. action sullix aga. But when Zulu locative 
and temporal noun prefix jvi is identified with Stun, post- 
fixed particle In (in* with, by), I fail to be convinced. Here 
Turkish alt fa compared with Sum* Jfci-la, " on the earth/* 
below, and Turkish ust. above, with Sum. aii-tti, above. 
Legitimate ig t hi> comparison of the Zulu abstract prefix 
uhit aa in ulcu mne, 11 lrindneas* M with the Sum, abstract 
prefix U U' Here Zulu proves that Sum. abstract prefix 
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mt J is n cliJJerent word from aga f ag, am, and not ihe same 
words, as I supposed in my grammar. Zulu possesses a 
prefixed preposition hi, ka , for the locative, temporal and 
modal ideas, “in. at, to, from, in such maimer,” and this 
Ja identified with Sumerian <$«, ie. Of course, palatalization 
of a guttural £ to $ is possible, especially with the vowel t, and 
danger may he right about this. Much of his thesis depends 
upon the identifications of the Zulu preposition jmt with 
.Sum. la, and hi, la with Sum. &u, fc. Si, These prepositions 
are employed in almost identical manners in the two groups, 

Zulu htla, “great,” suggests Sum. gain, gal, “great." 

I he Zulu prefix, no, is employed to form nouns for “ multi¬ 
plicity, hugeness, immensity"; Wanger says that the 
basic nusiiiing of no is " mother, female ", and if this ho true 
it may bo rightfully compared with Sum. nmm t female. 
TLens is no phonetic difficulty about connecting Zulu suffixed 
determinative a, si, ti, *’ river, 1 with Sum, id, the prefixed 
determinative for river. Zulu, azi, to know, and Sum. zu, 
to know, is a striking fact, and aiwi, flood, may well be 
compared with Sum. ayn, flood. But what a philologist 
wishes to know is the essential likeness of the pronouns, 
the numerals, the plural inflections and tense formations. 

In Zulu mi, we means " my ”, and in Sum. mu, met, and 
mi-e means **!'’ = Sum, m£, ma-e. ku means “thy"— 
whose identity with Sum. “thy", is phonetically difficult. 
The third person is, e, e-nc, to which the personal class 
determinative mu Is prefixed, but this is obviously comparable 
vuth Sum. fi-ni, that uno, he. But the plurals are entirely 
different, In, si, " we,” « u , m> rMI| mif “ yon ,” Keflexivo 
ZuJn :/ may well be Sum. zi, sold. The numerals of Zulu 
present no similarity to Sumerian at all, and tho plural 
of nouns is formed by the prefixes him, ama, imi, unci are 
totally different from the Sum. suffixes enc, ei. 

Tt will ha seen, therefore, that Sumerian and Bantu present 
enough important similarities to warrant serious comparison, 
but they diverge so fundamentally in syntactical structure 
and many essential features as to render the subject of a 
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comparative grammar of Sumerian, Bantu, and Ural-Altaic 
languages, in die scum of comparative Semitic grammar, 
hopeless. I have read with interest all the private com¬ 
munications I have received from workers in many African 
and A&tnoic language and the studies of rnanv scholars 
who have endeavoured to .find a language cognate to Sumerian. 
Of the.se special mention should be made of the following 
works ;—(I) Professor Fritz ITommel. 8amcru-THrkucJm 
W&rtvmjlti('hu?igtn n and in a privately issued manuscript, 
ZiMt Tlundert Sumero-Twhische \ Vorlvert/leich n ngen ; (3) 

M. Tseretliali. Summon and Georgian, JRAS., 1913-14; 
(II) F. Cork. Das Suwt'riM'he. eim Kaukasiche 8pr<hht\ 
OLZ. [924; (4) Theo. Kluge, I \ r etcher Sprache ist das 

Sumefitch*' anzughedem f; (5) Dr r C. T. Bull's various books 
and articles on Chinese and Sumerian, Tibetan and Sumerian^ 
<“ PSBA, 1918, 95-103); (0) and lastly, Autrana 

elaborate defence of the lndoTrcrmauic connexion of 
Sumerian, a theory which I started myself, I am more 
impressed by the arguments of Father Wanger than bv any 
other of those thoorn's. It must lie pointed out again and 
again that essential similarities must be proved. When the 
pronouns, numerals, etymological IorrruitioiLS h plurals, and 
min principles of the syntax arc shown to he similar, an 
advocate will obtain n favourable hearing. But it is not 
enough to present n list of words which are siuiiiar. Even 
these comparisons are often hazardous and impossible. 

If a body of inscriptions written in good Bantu were 
suddenly excavated in Mesopotamia or adjacent regions, 
and of the period anywhere contemporary with the Sumerians, 
or even as lute as 500 b.cl* Father Wanger would have no 
difficulty in convincing us of their Sumerian connexion* 
The Sumerian race perished utterly before 2,000 u.c. But 
who are the Zulus of East Africa ? What is their history ? 
W hat- are their myths and whut their literature i Can they 
by any stretch of imagination be connected with the splendid 
intellectual and artistic achievement .-s of the ancient people of 

JRab. Jxsujiiitf 1S2 e». IS 
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Mesopotamia ? The chronological gap is too great to make 
it believable ; the difference in intellectual ability of Sumerian 
and Zulu prevent* comparison. But any thing might happen 
between 2,000 b.c. and the late period a + o. when we first 
know anything about Bantu languages and savage conditions. 
I wi*h The author, out of Ids immense knowledge, had told 
us something about Zulu history.. What is their mythology ? 
and what is their art- ? 

I he question which I ask myself after reading the elaborate 
comparisons of ^unierian with Bantu, Chinese, Tur kish B 
Georgian, and Ind<>Germanic is this — 4A Granted that the 
connexion bo true, is it ol any use to the Sin aerologist in 
6ol\mg the difficulties ol Sumerian grammar and etymology ? TF 
At best the similarities are few and entirely inadeEjuute to 
prove anything of great value. These eflorts can never 
hetp us nmeh in translating our texts, but they mav ultimately 
solve the most interesting historical problem, namely, the 
origin of the Sumerian people. But when Sumerian b 
confidently connected with such diverse languages aa Bantu, 
Chinese. Sanscrit, J urkiah, Georgian, it is clear that we cannot 
use these languages for Numerology with any direct bearing 
upon our problems, 

S* Lang don. 

P.S.—Since the above review was written another elaborate 
thesis on the connexion between the lunmiages of the 
Polynesian island* of the Pacific and Sumerian under the title 
Folt/nesischtfs Sprachgui in Anwrihi utui in Sumer, by Eduard 
Stucken, ha* appeared* Hia book i* baaed upon the theory 
that the Sumerians, Egyptians, and inhabitants ol Pern and 
Mexico of Central America all spread from a common centre* 
namely* the islands of the central Pacific Ocean * where a 
prehistoric continent once existed. Beside numerous word 
comparison the author also depends upon one cultural 
argument, the stage tower* of Sumer, the pyramids of Egypt* 
and the stage towers of Polynesia. There are no evidences 
of syntactical similarities, and the essential element*, pronouns, 
aimiemls, and plural formations are not mentioned 
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The Society lost in November an old member in Do wan Tek 
Clmnd, Divisional Commissioner at Ambda. He joined the 
Society when studying for the LC-S. at Cambridge in 1695, 
and lias been an interested member ever since. 


During the quarter the following resignations have been 
received : Mrs. CL Brownlow, Mr. E. R, Jain, Mr. J« Levccn, 
Miss E. A, Levin, Mr. Mumiuitha Nath Mukerjea, Mr. D. 
Talbot Rice, Hr, Sefton Jones, the Lord Scone, Colonel 
H. W* R* Senior, and Mr. Dan Singh. 


GENERAL MEETINGS OF THE SOCIETY 
im October, 193T 

Sir Edward Mackgan, President^ in the Chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society :■— 

Mr. N\ G. S&swad Kar, R. A, Mean Sultan Ahmed Vajudi 
Nathu Lai, B.A., LL.B, Nizami. 

Mr, AJahay Rama r Sircar. 

Forty-two nominations were approved, for election at the 
uext General Meeting. 

Dr. von Le Coq gave a lecture on “ The Fourth Turfan 
Expedition, 0 illustrated with very fine lantern slides- A 
cordial vote of thanks was p&saed to him. 

He said that China has long occupied an exceptional 
position in our thoughts. It was generally accepted els a fact 
that its culture and art were original, autochthonous, and in 
no way even influenced by foreign culture-elements. 

But the expeditions sent into Chin eg e Turkistsm by the 
Russian, British* German, French, and Japanese Governments 
have furnished results from which we learn that China had 
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already been in intercourse with India, Iran, Mesopotamia, 
and Hellas in early pre-Christian times, and that Chinese 
art, as far as it is Buddhist, is based very largely on Hellenistic 
jirt, as developed in Persia, Baeiro, and North-WCat India 
{Cuudliara country about Peshawar, Kabul. Hindu Kush 
valleys}. And quite recently ami independently of our 
researches the Swedish savant Gunn nr Andersen Las shown 
that in Neolithic times u close connexion bad existed between 
China, Iran, and South-Eastern Europe. 

Our expeditions have found the irrefutable traces of four 
great culture-streams between Europe and Asia. Two of them 
we describe here. 

The brat, and moat ancient, is a movement from the West 
to the East, of Scythian tribes (Iranians and European Irdo- 
firt TOMiic tribes). Tt passed along the northern foothills of 
the Tien-sham where to this day 44 glass and water " permit 
nomad tribes to exist* into Mongolia, where Koriow lately 
found antiquities belonging to it, and into China a& far as the 
knee of the Floiing-ho. The famous Yue-ehi of the Chinese 
aimals must have formed part of this movement, and we 
believe that certain septs of this Lribe, r ema i ning in Turldstum 
are identical with the Tokharianfl ” of Kucha and Kliocho, 
whose remarkable language* belonging to the European 
group of Indo-GermaoEc speech, we unearthed in the temples 
of these oases. 

The road they took along the northern declivities of the 
Tien-shan, and through Southern Siberia, h marked by grave- 
mounds containing Scythian bronze objects, and crowned 
by Hide stone statues, resembling those found on similar 
mounds in South Kussia and the Crime*. These statues 
show an ethnographical peculiarity which as far as I know 
only recurs once, namely in, the pictures of bine-eyed* red- 
haired men on the Turfan-frescoes ; in both instances the 
tall boots are fastened to the belt with a supporting string. 

It very likely that amongst other things these tribes* 
which had early communications with Greece, brought the 
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art oE founding and manipulating bronze to the knowledge of 
the Chinese* and early Chinese bronze ornaments will, 
probably i be found to contain Scythian element*. 

If tfiTft movement h hidden by the darkness of time, the 
second great cult nr e-wave Es much p Earner—it also comes from 
the West; it- is the conquest of Trim and North-West India 
by Alexander. The towns be founded introduced Greek 
culture and Greek blood into these kinds, thus preparing them 
lor the development of Hellenistic a rates alter the expulsion 
of the Indians, who had again ruled there for several 
generations. The Hellenistic populations here rose to a very 
high Grecian culture* a* shown by their wonderful coins ; 
they were in constant connexion with the Parthiana nud, 
later T the Sasimians, as well as with their Indian neighbours, 
from whom they accepted Buddhism. And, in Gamlhara, 
by the help of Greek or half-breed artists, Buddhist art rose 
from classical art, all the types of Buddhist gods, demons, 
and saints, including that of the Bud dha himself, being simply 
modifications of well-known classical types, such as Apollo, 
Dionysos, Jupiter, etc. 

When the Greek* were conquered by the Indo-Scythians, 
the latter accepted Buddhism and its He Hematic art, which 
zealous missionaries carried across the Fomir and the 
Kixrukonim to Chinese Turkistan, 

That country was, however, not a Turkish land in early 
medieval times. Tn the West there sate, apparently, Iranian 
Sakas \ the South* from Khotan eastward to the Lopnor, 
was ruled by a North-West Indian tribe, and the whole of the 
Northern expanse was occupied by Iranian Soghdiims. Bui 
bet ween Kucha and Turbin these latter wore not the governing 
class—they ware subject to the Tokkarians, whom we believe 
to be a Beythic race. 

The Ibghur Turks appear to have conquered the north¬ 
east corner of the laud (Turfan oasis) about A.f). 760. They 
slowly extended their rule over the whole country, and in the 
tenth century Turkish rulers appear ill Kashghur. Islam 
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advances about the end of that century, and destroys the fine 
culture of the Buddhists. 

This ia the background of the lecture, which it ia difficult 
to reproduce here, ns it consisted mainly in interesting 
projections. 

The ancknt and the modem populations were shown, and 
it is a remarkable fact that to this day three types are easily 
recognized, namely the Persian, the European, and the Eastern 
Asiatic. 

These people received Buddhism and its Hellenistic art. 
Being related to the Greeks and the (umnixed) Indians of 
the Punjab, they modified the types but little, handing them 
over to the Chinese modified, it is true, but still plainly 
revealing their Hellenistic origin. The Chinese, finding these 
types absolutely foreign to their own genius, very quickly 
misunderstood dresses, coiffures, arms F etc.* and, changing 
the features also according to their own beauty-ideal, trans¬ 
formed the whole of this Hellenistic art into Chinese art—- 
which, without this impulse, and without knowledge of the 
many technical arte that accompanied the Buddhist 
propaganda, must have taken different lines of development. 

In the lecture there were shown [in projections) the finds 
from the westernmost settlement (Tunidiuk, near Mkralbushi), 
where many of the statues are still purely GundMran* and 
from the different establishments near Kucha (middle of the 
Northern route), which show the gradual changes of these 
types until they merge Into Chinese art. 

8 tk Nflirniher, 1927 

Sir Edward Mneiagaru President* in the Chair. 

The President announced the election of Professor F. W, K. 
Mtlller as an Honorary Member of the Society, and also 
deplored the loss to scholarship sustained by the death of 
Ur. D. G% Hogarth- It was resolved to convey the sympathy 
of the General Meet lug to Mrs. Hogarth and also to the Hoy a I 
Geographieal Society in the loss of their President. 
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The following were elected, members of tlic Society 


Sheikh Md. Iqbal Ahmed, B.A, 
Mr. R, S, Y&idyAfflatha Ayyar, 
B,A, 

Mr. Mahftdeva Y. Bhide, 

Dr, Karanjukska Bonerjee, 

M. Jean Biirn&y- 
Mr. 0. Jv r Caroe. 

Air. P. Chandra. 

Mr. Iresh Lai Shorn* 
Chowdhury, 

Mr, linns Raj BaYdr, R.Sc. 
Cupt. A, G. C, Fane, M.C. 

Mr. H, L r CK Garrett, ALA. 

Mr. S. K. Ghosh, 

Mr. F. H. Giles. 

Mr. Rank Sharan Lai GoviT. 

Mr. Akhwand Ghulam Hassan, 
M.A. 

fJr, C, A. HewaYitame. 

Khan Bahadur Sheikh Nur 
link!, M.A. 

Mr. Md. Ishaq He, M.A,, BJ3e, 
Mr. T. K. P ami swarny Iyengar, 
Mr. S. N. A, Jafri. 


Mr. .1 amiina Prosad Jain, 

Professor N. Martino vitch, 

Mr, K- B. L„ Mathufp M,A. 

Sir John IL Maynard, 3LC.I.E, 
Mr. R. J. Moses, 

Raj Bahadur Pandit Sheo 
Kami n, 

Mr. Bn ini Prasha d. 

Pandit Samp Ktirain Rozdon. 
Mr. R. Said-Huete+ 

Mr. K&nahya Lai Saqib, M-A. 
Mr. Jyotss Govinda Son J Ph.D, 
Profcaaor Fradon-t^Zamaii Md. 

Shtija. 

Mr. Md. Hasan Siddiqi, B A. 
Mr. George Hamilton Singh. 
KnmrA r Maharaj Smgh* L.I.E. 
Sardnr Darshan Singh. 
liw Sahib Tara Chand Sood. 
Mr. H. L. Srivastava, M.A. 

Mr. H. M. S. Thompson. B A. 
Sir Lionel L. Tomkins C.I.E. 
Dr. R, Ramsay Wright, M.A. 
Mr, Bulemun Ishaq Yakub* 


Six nominations wore approved for election at the next 
general meeting, 

Mr. G. K. Driver read a paper entitled iS The Hebrew 
Tr.ilmgrammalon ; its original form and pronunciation of 
which the follov ' c i* an abstract : — 

The evidence lot Sr. divine names is found (a) in cuneiform 
documents, which supply early evidence for the vowels, in 
the names of Hebrew kings and Jewish traders ; and (&) in the 
Aramaic papyri from Egypt Mid on Jewish inscribed objects. 

I. As found in the composition of proper names, the 
tdrugrammaton assumed the forms : — 

(i) At the beginning of names, ~V , Ytf-, Yau- t Tl\ "1H% 

TfflV Yahu and ; 
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(ii> At the end of names, V“ -Idtt. -Iff, HTP" !T“ 
and -Fa™, 

The earliest form Was V ; there was a gradual tendency to 
longer forms which ended early in the fifth century b.c. ; 
17V and 7V remained constant throughout that century; 
after this no principle was observed. 

The common pronunciation underlying all these forms was 
1 tj h whether written Yaw or Yah or Yd\ owring to the need ol 
a final consonant in Hebrew'. The h was a mere litera 
proktrufatitmiz, seen also in D"QSt > OITON and other proper 
names. When this A came to be erroneously pronounced, 
Yahw became Ydhu as .eafor became so Aw, +i swimming/' 

IT, The independent forma were mi\ c. 850 b.c,, and 
nn\ 1H\ or IT in the fifth century u.c. Again. Yu suits 
all forum bul nln\ But, since it is against all analogy 
for Semites to abbreviate the names of their gods, the latter 
must be a prolongation ol the former, Now yd is a universal 
Semitic exclamation* so rh.it it seems not improbable that the 
name Tfl was ejactilory in origin, like or Bdxxps a rid 

Em qr in Greek, This was prolonged in moments of excite¬ 
ment and emotion, like the Assyrian ydyaya t and was then 
assimilated to and explained by the verb !Tn (or Kin, as 
it was in some Semitic languages) +4 became. ?N The new name, 
which was the symbol of national unity resting on the worship 
of a national god, was too sacred for common use and was 
confined to the Scriptures in practical use. The true 
pronunciation came in course of time to be forgot-uen ; but 
it was at first widely known, since a Moabite not only knew 
it, but was careful to use it in recording ’ triumph of his 
national god ever that of his enemies ; "TtO have used Fa 
in place of Yahuvh would have taken the sting out of the record 
of a great national victory. 

A discussion followed, in which Professor Hargoliouth, 
Dr. Caster, Dr + Daiches, Br T Buckler, Mr, Clausou, and 
Mr. Sulla way t ook part. 

A cordial vote ol thanks was passed to the lecturer. 
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im December, 1927 

Sir Edward Mnelagam President* in the Chair. 

The following were elect'd members of the Society :— 

Mr* Ahmad All Khan, M.A. Mr. Manohar Lai T&lib, B.A. 
Mr. A. It Ariinaciiala Xndaf. Ehan Bahadur Kamb 
Mr. M. D r Eaghavan, B.A MnE&fTar Khan. 

-Mr. Nirnnjnu Sircar, B,Sc. 

Fifteen nominations were approved for election at the 
ne.vt General 3 fee ting. 


Mr. Muhammad Nazim read a paper entitled iE Somnath 
and its Conquest by Sid tan Mahmud of Ghazna, chiefly 
taken from unpublished origin id sources, The following is a 
Hnnmiary: — 

Sown ate and its Conquest by Sultan Mahmud 
(ii) fAff origin anti the sacredness of (he iiM of Somndth 

Nothing is known historically about the origin of the idol 
of &>iiiiiuth, the well-known Linga of Mahideva, in Kathiawar. 
According to Hindu legend, 1 the idol was set up by the Moon 
in exprt tint ion of h k sin. The Muslim authors, on the contrary, 
connect it with the idol named Manat h which the Prophet 
Muhammad had cast out of the KjiTjei.- Hutwhatever the 
origin* the idol was of undoubted antiquity, As-Subki 1 in 
his Tuhiqotn l-Shr}ji v hjijntu l Kubrd'f says that the idol had 
thirty ringa round it, each of which represented a period of 
LOW years, for which it was supposed to have been 
worshipped. 

The worship of the linga was not confined to the idol of 
Somnath, ns there were numerous similar lingaa in the 
temples of Sindh and Cutch.^ The idol of Somnath had become 

1 Alblnini'a Judin (Sachaa’a Crandation^ yo[. ii, p. 102. 

1 Ohrdczi, Zmnu I,Akkbdr (K±pgV Colley r Cralmdge, MS. 213). 
tul. 123a, amJ Fvrmkhu Dim* (India Office MS. No. 1841}, fob 10*. 

3 VoL it (Calm ed.)* p. 15 , 

* Albirdnl, Lh„ p. 104. 
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particularly famous for certain reasons, one of which was that 
its worshipper^ probably realizing that the place was well 
protected from an attack* had given out that Sultan Mahmud 
had destroyed other idols of India with impunity because 
Sninnuth was displeased with them. This enhanced the 
sanctity of the idol in thr eyes of the pious Hindus, who hud 
failed to assign any reason for the sacrilegious treatment to 
which Eheir cherished gods had been subjected* The temple 
of Somn&th was exceedingly rich, and its coffers were full of 
a huge amount of gold and precious stones, which had been 
accumulated by the votive offerings of generations uf pious 
devotees, 

( 6 ) The original temple and {is site 
The original temple did not stand on the site which is 
pointed out to-day. Ibn Zdfix 1 and Sjbt Tbnul-Jmizj, 3 on 
the authority of as-Sdbi’a Dhail Taj&rihu'l- Cfyndfn, in w r hich 
Sultan Mahmud's letters of victory to the Baghdad Caliph were 
preserved in ex tenso, say that the foundation of the temple 
of Somnfith ms laid on huge blocks of stone ; tliLtt the floor 
wag made of teak planks, the interstices having been filled 
with lead ; that the roof was supported on fifty-six columns uf 
teak, which had been imported Drum Africa; that there 
were “ thirteen roofs ' 3 rising one above the other \ that 
the apex of the temple was surmounted by fourteen spherical 
knobs of gold, which were visible from a long discance ; 
and that, in the passage leading into the idol chamber, 
there were niches for usher a to stand, whose duty was to 
admit pilgrims to the sanctuary* These definite statements 
prove conclusively that the standing ruins are not those of 
the temple destroyed by Sul tin Mahmud, because firstly* 
they are not spacious enough for this description to be 
applicable to them; secondly* they are the ruins of a stone 
building, whereas a large part of t he original temple was made 

* A khharv'd-Bu malu'bM K^r/nC i jBr r Mm. Or* 3<SS5) H fob IttQA# 

1 r 1 / i mtu,*"Z j j p- 1 pci^j ijBr. Mua. Or* 4019] r fol. -E-M- 
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of wood; thirdly. they are only about one mile from the mouth 
of the river Saretsvati, while Albinlnl 1 places the ancient 
temple 3 miles west of the mouth of this river ; and, finally, 
they could not have been possibly washed by the sea* as they 
are about 50 feet above its level* and nearly ns many feet 
away from it. 

In in y opinion the original temple stood near the temple of 
Ehidia* which is situated on the beach between Falun Hornnath 
and Yerawal* 3 miles to the west of the mouth of the River 
Sarasvat[. At a distance of about 200 yards from this temple 
there are the remains of huge blocks of Ftone. which must 
have formed the door or the foundation of a big building. They 
are partly buried under Band, and the waves of the ocean wash 
over them at high tide. Close to this site, a iingu has been 
placed in the sea, probably to commemorate ihc site of the 
original temple. J am sun? that if this aits were excavated 
some new facts about the temple of SomnAth might come 
to light. 

(c) The route of the Svttdn 

It is erroneously believed that on his way to Somndth 
Sulfau Mahmud passed by Ajmere. Firstly, A]mere was not 
founded till a,i>. 1100,* i.e. about seventy-fire years after the 
expedition; secondly* it would have prolonged the march 
of the Sultan by about 1SH> miles without reducing the length 
of the journey through the desert ; thirdly* it would have 
necessitated penetration without any particular reason into 
the Mila which protect A j mere on the north-west; and, 
finally, it would have made the Suit tin run the unnecessary 
risk of encountering the numerous Rajput chieftains who held 
away on the northern slopes of the Axawalli range, I have been 
able to outline the route of the Sultan by reference to a 
qatsida of Furtukhiy who was one of his court-poets. In the 
course of the journey, he says, the Sultuu passed by 

1 AJbtrtint a i b., p. 105. 

* Mian ijih'yiwfj, toL. im. p. I«0. 

1 FarrukhS, ib^ toL 19rt. 
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' ii Lucira va which I identify with Lodorva, 1 about 10 miles 
west by north of the town of Jaisalmir ; Chikdiir (?) a which 
was probably the name of the Chiklodar Mata's hill 2 ; 
NahrwAIa, modern Pamn in Ahmadsb&d district of the 
Bombay Presidency ; Mundhfcr, 3 about 18 miles south ol 
l^ii tan ; and Dewjilwara, 4 modem Del wad a, which is situated 
between Una and the island ol Diu. 

(d) The Expedition 

The details of the expedition, to Sonuudth are too well- 
known to need repetition at length, but they tire usually based 
on Tarikh-i Firiabta, which is not trust worthy. 1 will, 
therefore, give a brief summary of the broad facta of the 
expedition. Tire Sul tin left Ghazna on Wednesday, 22nd 
Sha‘ban p 416 a.h, (18th October, 1025 a.d.)- reached Multan 
on 15th Ramadan [0th November), and stopped there to 
inquire into the conditions of travel across the desert and to 
make the necessary preparations for the journey. He left 
Multan on 2nd Shnwwul 5 (2Gth November), and plunged into 
the unknown desert. He captured the town, of Lodorva* and 
after replenishing his stores of water, proceeded towards 
Nahrwiila, the rnler of which named Bhun tied at Ida approach 
to Kimthkot,® in Cutch. The Suit An now marched straight 
to 8oninath. At Mundher and Delwada the Hindus attempted, 
to check his advance, but he overcame their red stance, find 
reached Sunmi.Uk on Thursday, loth of Dhul-Qa 4 da 
(6th January, 1026 A.n.), The commander of the fort which 
protected the temple fled to some island at his approach. 
The Sultan laid siege to the fort. The Hindus defender! it 
with heroism. The following day at the time of the Friday 

1 Gnuiltwr of Marwar, MoUani, ttrvi Jagwlmcn. trj C. K. M. Waller, 
pp, 94, and fmpeyiai Gnsctlezr, FrormcLat iteries. Etnjpulana 

E il?. 209H0, 

1 Barnkty Gozetter, voL. t, p. 2S2, It ij about 17 miles imrlh aE PsUftpur* 

B Job. Burgras, Afthmah^k^t S-umy of Wurtem India, toL Is, p. 71 , 

* I bD Z&ftr. -4 Lhthiru *d-Dmralu m l Jfiuigati'alk, |h r , fol. l&to. 

1 Mintin'z-Ziiwin, 11.. fai. 21 Jin, 

1 Kanthkot ib lU mile* SOWth-Wesi Irani Raa and 3U miles from Anjar T 
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prayer the Muslims escaladed the trails, but before evening 
the Hindus had driven them away. On Saturday morning the 
Muslims renewed the attack with greater vigour, and captured 
the fort. The Sultan now enteral the temple* and after it had 
been divested of its riches, ordered it to be burnt to the ground. 
The linga was broken into pieces and transported to Ohazna. 1 

After a stay of about a fortnight, 2 the Sultan star tad on 
his return march by a more westerly route r because the Hindu 
Rajas had mustered their forces to intercept him. Instead of 
returning by way of Nahrwala, the Baltin marched to Catch* 
crossed the narrow arm of the Sl-ls that separates it from. 
Kathiawar. 3 and attacked Kb ini in the fort of Kanthkot, 
where he hod token refuge. Ehfm again fled. The Suit in 
now continued his march towards Sindh. IIis amiy was misled 
by a devotee of Soninath in the waterless region of Cuteh* 
but he escaped by good luck and crossed over in safely to 
Sindh, Khsfif.* the Qannatian ruler of Sindh, fled at his 
approach. The Sultan occupied Man^iirah, his capital, and 
marched towards Multan along the bank of the River Indus. 
He was harassed by the Khali Jats who bung upon his rear, 
cut up stragglers, and plundered the 1 baggage. After suffering 
many hardship*, the Bultflu arrived in Ghaznii on Kith Safar T 
417 a. h. (1st April, 102G a.p.). 

(c) Stories cotmeded with the Expedition 
The expedition to Sonina th was a military adventure of 
the most reckless and daring nature, and its fame spread 
through out the length and breadth of the Muslim world. The 
Bultdn was looked upon as a national hero, and within a lew 
hundred years a huge muss of legendary literature had grown 
up round his name,, for a few specimens of which see Tdrihh-i- 
Rauifot u\y-Safti T Tdrikh-i-Alfu Td rt kh -i-Fir is fit a T and the 

* lb,; Af p"rrirw*™ Zuh^, ibadd 

Kmn'I-Athir, vot. is. r pp. 54 W 1 

1 TIm Sult an could tiiA hare stayed lunger. 

1 Farm kilt. iU, r f*L 20a, a long tips* 1 riptinn of it. 

1 Tims lumsp is tnftQiiijbPtl only by Fitmikh.!, ib. 
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Mantiqwt-Tair of Shaikh Fnrfdud-Dm b Attdr a the well- 
known mvstie post. From an historical point of view their 
collective value is negligible. 1 

_4 discussion followed, in which the Sigh Commissioner, 
Sir Atid Chatter]ee r Professor Margoliouth, Dr. Thomas, and 
Sir Denison Ross took part. A cordial vote ol thanks was 
passed to the lecturer. 


The Librarian would be grateful for the presentation of 
anv of the following works, of which, the Library is in need. 
InfoiTfiatiou as to the existence of copies for Bale would also 
be welcomed :— 

Chinn Branch R.A.H., TramQVlwms, pta. v-vii, 1555-9, 

ELBclodoria Kitah futuh d-h'ddan, nadi de GoejVs erj, 
(Leyden, 1386) ins Deutsche ubersetzt von O. Readier, 
Lief 1, Stuttgart, 1923 + 

Griffith, /WfN%fro 0 / FflijmAiS, tr., voL i\\ 1870. 

Journal of the Indian A rchipdaffo, vol. i n yol. ix, Xos. 1, 

% 

Le Strange Y Mesujtotamia and Persia in the Fourteenth 
Century a,i> m from the Xiizhiit-al-Kulub of Ilamd-Alkk 
Miistawfi* Asiatic Society Monographs, 1903. 

Le Xouvelle serie, vols, jv, v t vi t and from voL x 

to the end of the series, about 1915. 

Numismatic Chronicle, vol. Li, Koa. 5. G ; vol. iih Noa. 9, 1L 
12; New Ser. r Nos. 9* 10, 1363 ; Proceedings horn the 
beginning, 

Orientalkche Bibliographu, Band 1—L 1338-91. 

Ferrot and Chipiez. History of Ancient Egyjtfian Art, 
voh i, 1833. 

iSudan Note# and Record#, vol, i r No, 2 ; vol. ii, Xo. 1 ; 
vol. xi T Nos. 3 P 4. 

1 Sir E* C. BiuI^v in hi b Lraualalion ol the haj tried 

to prove I b:LT hi Jiothin^ mmaua] in the atory about Dj’i.h^ hifm , 

but; obrsomlv he hud not takc-o into eonmderAtion llw OvL’rwbdming 
eTid.eni '* 1 il. 
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Tfiyo-Gukuho, to], xiii, No. 1. 

Vienna Oriental Journal , vol. n t pts. ii-iv ; vol. xxix t 
pt# T iii, iv. 

Zeilschrift der Deulschn Morgml&ndischen Ge&dlschaft, 
vol. viii. 


Principal Conveys OF Fcriegn Oriental Journals 

Journal Asiatique, 1927, Tom# ecac, No. 1 

Gantineau, J. Lettre du Moufti d’Orac aux Musiil roans 
d'Andalousie. 

Coliec, M, t-onsoiLnea laryugalea et. Voyellts en Ethiopia m 
Feghali* II. et A. Tester arabe* ^ t Wadi-Cbahronr (Lilian ) r 
Je#n t Ch. F + Tester de Lnrm. 

Ikr Islam. Bd. a:vi T Heft 3^1 

Mea^el p Tb. Dfir 1. Tiirkol tigi^c lie Kongreaa in Baku (Fort eetzmig}. 
Bamnstark* A. .1ttdischer mid dirktlcchcr Oobetatypua Lm Koran. 
Hurovitz, J. Bftraerkungen zur Gescbiohte und Tertninologie 
dea islnmiseheii Kultiis. 

^Icfo Oriental ia. Vol. vi, Ft. 1 4 1927 

Biasing, Fr. W. v, Die Inschiiften dor Meniphlti&chen Orabwund 
in der Gtyptothek KGnig Ludwiga 1. 

Morgenatiprne, G. The dialect of the Gypsies of Wales, 
j Grgensein Hsum. \ ersuclt cines Worterbuehea der Nevarl- 
Spmdie. 

Konow, Sten, Suggestions concerning Kuniskn. 

Ana Major . Vol ill, Ease* 3-4, 1926 
\ tmkatasjnbbJAhp A. FflJta&t&ntm Studies. 

Francfcp, A. H. gZer-ilyig, A book of the Tibetan Bompos. 
Fagel, K. Was wissen wir von den Lautpn d*3 Altjapanischea ? 
Preniel, W. 11 Der Blnmert KostLichkeit. 111 “ Bltmienspiegel." 
®wh f E. t* Lit s aipo T a Poetise he Werke. Buck 1. 

"-Bae Lu-ling-kuangdlen-fc de-S Wang Wen K 4 ao. 

/uni Ausbjiu der tiabefentzaeben Gratomatik 
t onrady. A_ Ober einigc altchioesisohe llilf>wortor. 

Erkea, Ed. The Feng-Fn (Bong of the Wind). 

Vol iv, Enaa l, 1927 

Sddenatllcker, K r BeitiSpe zut altbirmanischen Wortkunde* 
bar'll, F. v. Lit'aipo a Gedichte. Bncb y. 

Biiillaa, P. F. K jib Ymtn'a 5 ‘ Fahrt in die Fern# **. 

Kimni, Ch_ S. Kuei-Kuli-Tze, der Fhdosoph vam TeufeLtat, 
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Syria. Tome viil* Paw* 2, 1927 

Montet, P. Un Egyptian, roi de Byblos, sons (a sii e dynastia* 
Dunaud, 1L La cinqm&ma campagne des lonilles de fiybloa. 
Pallet, M. Le Temple de By bios. 

Dusaaud, R. Note additnozmeUb anr Rapporta de MM Dnnand 
efc Fillet. 

Carritee, R. et Barrets, A. Fondles de HScole nrchcologique 
fraci^Oiiivi 1 de Jerusalem h Neirab, 192$. | Continued in 

F&sc. 3.) 

Cuif, Ed. La condition juridiqne de In Code Syria an temps de 
Ptolemrie Epiphane. 

Commit, F. Deni ant els de Phenicie, 

Pasaeinard, E, La station chelli'enne de Khlllali prfcfi Laiakieh. 
T o me viu* Fftfw* 3. 

Contenmi, G. Idoles en pieire proT«wnt de FAsie Mineurc. 
Du^siud, it. Nouveau* raraignemeiita slit la Palestine et la 
Syr in vein 2000 avant nol re fcre. 

Journal of (he American Oriental Society. VoL 47, Pt. 3 T 192T 

Jackin, A. V. Willknm. On the Manichimn Word Nravir in 
Turfan Bahia vL 

AJ lb right, W. F. Notes on Egypt o-Semitic! Etymology. Pt. iii- 
Batret, Le Roy C. The Kashmirian Aiharva Veda. ilk. 14. 
Price, Ira M. The Laws of Deposit in Early Babylonia anil the 
Old Testament. 

- The Particle Nam in Sumerian, 

Barton! G. A, On I he Anticipatory Pronominal KnlEs before the 
Genitive in Aramaic and Akkadian. 

Tuttle, E. H, Dravidian Wrlghia Rice. 

Journal of the Bihar a fid Orissa Eesmreh Society. Vol. xiiig Pt. 2# 

1927 

Jackson, Y. H. Archeological Research at Patna. 

Ramaprasad Chanda, Note on the Ancient Munttmenta of 
Maviiibbanj- 

Hira Lai. The Uolaki Mat ha. 

Mitra, Sarat Cb- On a Satya Fir Legend in Sftntalj Guise. 

Baj, Manmathsi Nath. Some Notea on Ancient Indian Society. 
RoV 3 5ftrat Ch. Marriage Cliitoma of the Omoni^. 

Journal of the Siam Society, VoL *xi, Pt. l s 1927 

English Correspondence of King Mongkut. 

Nicolas, R. Le theatre d T ombres an Siam. 

Kerr r A. F- G. Two Law! ,p Yocabularses. 
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Jewish Quarterly Review, VoL xviii, Ko. 2 ,1927 

Bemheimer, C. Some new contributions to Abnihum Cardoso's 
Biography. 

Gcttheib E, A document of the fifteenth century canceling 
the synagogues of tile Jews in Old Cairo. 

Skosfi r S, L r The Arabic Commentary of ‘Aii ben Suleiman the 
Karaite on the Book of Genesis, 

An m nfe du Service des Avtiqnith de TSgjfpU. Tome Axvii, Fane. 1 

Gauthier, H. Une To tube d'Epoque Salto k Heliopolis. 

Lcfebvre, &. Stele de Tan v de Mencptah. 

(ifliElaril, CL. Lee animatix ronsneres a la divinitu de l ancietme 
Lycopolis. 

Cbpart, J. Rapport sur une Inutile LiEte Fevrier 1927 dans 
hi neiTcpoie de H4ou. 

Jeqiuer, G , Kupport pretiminasre mi ies fondles 1926-27 dang 
la pnitie meridi Quale de la nteopole memphite. 

Saint-Fanl Girard. L, Uu fragment de liturgie mngique eopte 
sur Ghtrakniu 

Wainwxightp G. A. El Hib&b and Esh Shurafa and their con¬ 
nexion with Hiradeopolia and L-naae. 

hlamim. Vol. lii Fuse. 1 

Berthels* E, Grlinddinien dor FntwictJiingggeschiclito das 
Sufbohen Lekrgedichts in Pet>nen. 

Brocke-Ilnaim,, C. Zu al-GflheujariH WeEirgescliichte. 

Fischer,. A. Koch idnma! Ali DachaniK 

-* Die weiblicheo nemonstrativ-Proiiaiiiina 

1 i i 

i - ^ ■* fc m m 

£#A* 4 As Lo> loA* und 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

burlanij G, Avicenna e il Cog j to, ergo hudi di Cnrletfio, 
Kliugenhebenp A. Tcxte im ambischeu Dialekt von Larasch 
in SpaniBch-JIarokko. 

\ asmer, R. Die Eroberung Tabaristans dutch die Ai&ber mt 
Zcit des Challfon abMtineur (Karte)* 

OsUmaUsdm Zmischrifi, 1927, HeFte 1-2 

Siren, 0. Stodien £ur Chinesiscben JFhvsttk der Fusfc-X P iingzeit. 

Bachhoferj L, Die Ara Kaulshkaa. 

Chanda, R. Zur Geacbidite indbklier Gutterbilder mit 
besonderem Himveis auf einigo neuentdeckte Statuen in 
Mayurbhanja, 

Forke, A. Ta-ta'in daa Edmiscbe Reich, 

januahy isas. i£ 
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La Eeme de. VAoadzmw Arab?. 1927, Nos. $-\t) 

Kamel el-Ghazsi* M, Leu defauts du dialecte d'Alep* 

Al-Mighribi, 11. Rectification tie Uouvngt Nehayflt ol Arab 
(suite). 

Koataki Homsi, M_ AI-Ma T *ri eft Dante [3). 

AE-Hrtunzer, M. Ibrahim. L'ouviage de AJ-MoimM. 

Derwih Hemth, Mile, Frocme. Changements de la Tie der domicile 
datis TEjttreme Orient, 

Epigraphia Z&ylanica, VoL ii, Pt. 6, 1927 

Fokumaniva. Fot-gul Vehera Inscription (eonf-b 
- Rla fa-Inscription of the Veluildfiaras Gal-Viharo. Rook 

iiiscnptinflr 

Kantalai Gat-Assna Inscription. 


Epigraphia Indict*. Yoh xix, Pt. 1 T 1527 

Konow h Stem Zeda Inscription of the year II. 

Hiranandib Sflatri, Earah Copperpl&ta of BbujAdeva : Yikrama 

Eamvat fi&3. 

Bamotk L. D, Mamdapnr Inseriptioia of Ksmliafn : Haka 1172, 

-- Two Inscriptions from Kolhapur and Mi raj : Saha KJ&S- 

1066 , 

Turin! Chatan Rath. Antmgam Plates of Ja jab ban jade va. 

Raider* R, H, Inscription of the Time of Hnnmiir of 
Ranthambhor* dated (V.S,) 134EL 

Indian Antiquary, Yol. 56, Ft. dccy, June, 1927 

R^tUMingb Sat^oim. MoElem Epigraphy in the Gwalior State 
(cant August, 1027), 

Venh&taaubbiab, A, Ypdic Studies [cont. .My)- 
Pt. Deeri, July, 1927 

Hosten, Bov. H. Thomas Cana and bis Copper plate Grant 
{cotit , August a nd Sept ember)* 

Joseph, T. J, Another Enigmatic Inscription from Trarancorp T 

Cliarpentieri J + The Meaning and Etymology of Pujn. 

Temple* R. C. Dom Martin, the Arnkanese Prince, 

- Naugaza Tombs to the West of India. 

Pt. pccvii, August, 1927 

Saukar, K G The date of Bbastara Ravivarman. 

Umesh Chandra BL&ttacharjee. The Interpretation of th& 
Upamaads* 
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Pt. Dccviii* September, 1927 

Edwardes, thes late S. M., and Profe^or IL L. 0. Garret t. 

Historical Bias in Indian History 
Haider^ Ii. II. Tile Gukila Kings of MeMiar. 

Riri&ta dtyli Studi Orientate. YoL xi a Fasc. 1 l t 1927 
Rossini, C. Conti. Lingue nUotiche, 

Honigrnaim, C. B^merklingen zu den geogniphiscben TubellDii 
al-Battuni's, 

ragliato, A. Os^ervaEioni stii Hnmainak-i-Ajtassir-i-Fapakaii, 

Journal of the Society t>f Oriental Research. YoL ii T Nos. 3—4 P 1D27 

HommaL E. U^r Name iimi <\lv Sageri des Jordan. 

Wiener, H. M, Isaiah and the Siege uE Jerusalem, 

Schroedcr, O. Dienstbriefo dm S^nms-nasir an Niir-Samos. 
Mercerj 8+ A. B. Somi’ RdigioiiH Ideas in the seventeenth chapter 
of the Book of the Dead* 

Jeshurun, G. A Note on J Ti.io-Pit viii r 12. 

Alaynard, J, A_ A Critical Bibliography of the Literature ol the 
Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha for 1918 to 1924. 
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Abuahfldy, A. 7., Ewan, Egyptian Tragic Opera in three acts. 

$ X 5|. Cain, 1027. From ^ Publishers, 

Athalfl-Hfimn, Sviml. Hindn-tllitirma-nthasyfl. 6x1!^. Jodhpur, 
^027 From Bahi C, likitj Ge.ttlot, 

Anamk Ranea Piiki, The Diary of, tr. £rcm the Tamil by^ order 
of the GoTenuaeflt of Mjidras. by Hr Dodwdl- ' m.xi* 
x 6. Madras, 1927, fnwi the GovSTAKt^nt of India. 

Aoantepraaad Ranerji Sustri, Asnra India, 1U x (, Patna, 1926. 

From the Atithot. 

\reh®olo4 r ' : * or MlsteUaneoufl Tracts relating to Aiit.iqdty* 
published by the Society of Antifoaries i>E London, voi 7b. 
12 x ilO. London, 192L JV«» ^ PtfHwW 

Ajyfcbbat«yam* Ueotifeipadom* ed. with introduction 

commentary by Sankara Menon. The tan 
VanoknSetu Lakahnu Sexier, Xo. 7. 9 x 6. Fri™wirwf» t 
1327, I From the Government of TraPWCorf* 

Awidi Junior de Tofts, Lfl livre de flerchagp, po7me person, public 
et tr. ti-ar C. Hour*. T. J. Publications de 1~ Ecote National 
desLaiJipnoH Ckienfc&leH Vivantes, 0°“ Ser.. VoL 2 . 11 X i|. 

ForisM^h the F *$$**; 

A*atir 5 ThJ. The Samaritan Book of the " Secrets of Moses 
togetlJw with the Pit ran or Samaritan Comment ary and 
tjiu ^;iriutritan Story oF the Death ol Mo^a, publcd&i'd For 

t e liJXt time with introduction, translatiorij and notes, 
r M. Gustcr. O.T.F, New Series, voL 26. ^ X 6. London, 
1927. 

&t~Tayalui» Die MukAtarah, henmagegeben von R. Geyor. 2th t 
pisitr Railage: Die alto Einteiiimg der nrabischim Dichter 
u r das *Amr-Biich ties I bn al-Jarmh von H, tL lirau. 
A kndemie dur Wie&etjse haft on, Sph. 203/4. 10 X Rten* 

Exchange, 

BahartL Admiral G. A., Rulers of the Indian Ocean. 10 X 71. 

London, 1BT, From ihe Publisher* 

Bell, Lady* The Letters of Gertruda Bell, selected and edited. 

2 vote. 91 x 6|. London, 1927, From the Publishers. 
Bengal District Records. Eangpttr, VoL 5, 17flti 7. Letters 
received- Government of Bengal. 1.3 X 9. Cnienfrw, 1927. 

From Me High Commissioner* 
Bheeshtnopadcaam. (Karma Vipakom) HamsapattiL Edited 
wit han irt traduction by Sankara Menon . Sri Mu]urnMalaya- 
lam Series* Xo. IS, 9J x % TriiJanirum, 1927. 

From Me Gorcrii meni o/ Trauarccore, 
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Blackman* Winifred S., Tin- FellilhlB of Upper Egypt, their 
religious B social; find industrial life to-day. with special 
reference to survivals from ancient time#. Foreword by 
R. It. Hjifett. 5 X U, Loftdon } 1027* the Publisher * r 

Bodding r P H 0. h Sauted Folk Tules^ edited* Yol. 2, Inst i toilet 
for SHmenlignendc KidturfoTB.kning p Serie B ; Skrifter 7, 
X Oslot 1927, From the Publishers. 

Bogdanov, L h Lea routes dn pcrrpqnet, teacte persan public et 
trad nit pour la premiere lo]& on fran^ais. Text® pertain 
Pamphlet, 5 x 6. Paris, 1927. Bought. 

Brajendiaimth B&nerji, Dawn of New India, Foreword by Sir E 
Cotton, 7J X 5. Calcutta. 1927. From the Publishers. 

British Mnsenm Quarterly, The. YoL 2 ? No. 2. 10} x 7}. 

London, 1927. From the Pvblisjiers. 

Bulletin de la Mai eon Fmuco-Japonaise, Serie Fraft$u#el. 9 x 6. 
TokiOt 1927. From M. Sylmin Levi. 

Catalogue of the Arabic and Persian Manuscripts in the Oriental 
Pnbilc Library at Banlripore, voL xi. Persian MSS, Sciences 
{continued) and Arts, prepared by Abdul Muqtadir, Xhan 
Bahadur. 

- —"VoL sii. Biography, prepared by Muimiddin Nadivi, 
10 x 7. Patna, 1927, From thr High Com m isnnonrr. 

Clay, A. T., Letters and Transaction.. from Cappadocia, Baby- 
Jonian Inscriptions in the Collection o£ James B. Kies, Yale 
University. Yol. 4. 12 X 9, iVci,- /Fere}:, tendon, 1927. 

From ft* Publishers 

Cummins Sir J. G. T Bibliography relating to India, 1900 27, 
Pamphlet. I0 x 7J. From the Compiler. 

Dnlilke, P,* Buddhism and it? place in the mental life of un'm^ 
kind. 9 Xt London! 1927. From the Publishers. 

D&dwell, H., \\ arren Hastiuga L^ttena to Sir John Mscpherauis, 
^ x London. From the Publishers. 

Fisenste i n, J, D., Ozat Massaoth. A Collection of Itineraries by 
Jewish Traveler* to Palestine, Syria* Egypt, and other 
Countries. Pilgrimage to Holy Tomhs and Sepulchres with 
rnnp.g, notes, and index. Selected and edited. 11 x 8}. 
Nmo York, jm From the Publishers. 

bncydapjEdla of IjJam, ftL by M. T. HoQt^ina and others. Ease, 
H. binin Pa^ha-Sudan, No, 55. Kubbat nl-Sakhra-Kurds. 

. 11 X, 74, Leyden t London > 1927. Subscription-. 
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TRANSLITERATION 

or TUB 

SANSKRIT, ARABIC 

AND ALLIED ALPHABETS 


The system of Transliteration shown in the Tables given 
within is based on that approved by the International 
Oriental Congress of IS94. A few optional forms 
have been added bo as to adapt it to the requirements 
of English and Indian scholars. The Council earnestly 
reeommends Its general adoption (as far as possible), in 
this enquiry and in India, by those engaged in Oriental 
Studies, 



SANSKRIT 

{ 352 ) 

AND ALLIED ALPHABETS 


- 

a 


- 

& 


- 

i 

t ■ 


i 


-• 

it 

^ > 


H 



r or r 



f or r 



t or i 



l or f 

H 


e or i 



at 



o or 6 



au 



ka 



kha 

*T 


5 “ 



gha 


, , 

iia 


* 

co or 1 

*T 

* 

ch o or vkha 1 



ja 


■ 

jha 

*T 


na 

7 


ta 

z 


iha 


m * 

da 

z 

- 

tjiha 

w 

■ 

na 

* 

* . 

ta 

sr 

* 

tha 

J. 

■ * 

da 


1 la modern Indinri language! cmlv. 
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w 


XT 

px 

XI 

pAti 

W 

ba 

if 

bha 

IT 

ma 

*r 

ya, 

T 

ra 


la 


va 

*T 

m 

^ * 



sa 

I * * . 

ha 


la or la 

* (illtltimSm) 

7J11 

(Anunil&ika) 

V 1 

VI-* 

• (trisarga) . 

h 

X - 

h 

% (tipadhiiiamyu ) 

h 

& (avagruha) 

1 

frdma 

# 

Svarita 

fl 

Anudatta 

1 

Additional fob Mnnv.m Vkhkachlabh 


ra 

* 

vha 

■* 


Wberfl. a* happens m SOma modem languages. the inherent a of a 
coiifrsnimL 19 not sounded, it need pot l>e writ Leo in tFinsli teratien. 
Thu- Hindi ^TTTT (not taraAij, making; fcW (not Iota}, 

to-morrow. 

The sign % a £jtd$ s haa long been nsed Ly h eh a lira to represent 
anjiii/fdita and flftKftdni and whw tliese stand for njisnl 

ifowetb—in Pntkrlfc and in the modern vernacr Uinta; thna ^ ii, ^STT ti h 
and flp uu j It is therefora permit Led ne an Dptiouat llsb in these 
ci rcnm&tnxjoay. 
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ARABIC AND ALLIED ALPHABETS 


' at beginning of word omit; ban™ elsewhere * or 
alternatively, liamza may be represented by ^ or 

b 

o f 

I or 

T j or dj 1 

r » 

£ i or W 

j rf 

J d at dh 


J 

) 


L“ 

fr 

LT 

L 

la 

t 

t 


J 

J 


T 

r 


f or xh 

$ 

d 

t or t 1 

j or z 1 

4 

ff or gfi 

f 

9 

k 

l 


r 

iT 


fTl 

n 


1 AS though Allowed by tba Genova Jiyglem, the use df dj f« — in 
England or India ]& nAL fKfmimehdeJ ; liar for modern Indian languages 
should ^ l# transliterated by j! or by i, ^ these signs Are there em- 
| linked for other purposes. 
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» «' or v 

a h 

j t or k 

v 

vowels 'a, i t > u 
lengthened \' a, ^ i, f ft 
Alif-i-vuufiS.ru may be represented by a 
diphthongs £ ay and f aw or g ai and j- an 
respectively 

e and a may Le used iu pface of i and H 
also € and § in Indian dialects, u and i> i n Turkish 
J of article J1 to be always i 

Also in India, in transliterating Indian dialects, and 
for Persian, will be reeogn3 ztd $ for L*_* r z for 
i t and 3 for , Jr 

M w 

* 

A final silent h need not be transliterated—thus 
bandti (not hand ah). When pronounced, it should be 
written,—thus ihf gimdft. 


ADDITIONAL LETTERS 

Persian, Hindi, Urdii, and Pashto, 

P 

£ c, c, or eh 

j ? or 

lJ g 

Turkish I altera. 

ki/ when pronounced as y, k is permitted 

i a 
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Hindi, TJrdij, ami 

w' or L^-r f 

Jor 0 4 * 

■or j r 

aa in the case of the Nagari 

anunosika 
Pashto letters, 

to or fa 

9 or # (according to dialect) 

ii 

kxh ; or or (according to dialect-} 
dz or ct 



* 
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The Origin al Home of the Hittifes and the 
Site of Kiissar 

Er jL H_ 5AYCE 

f pHE original horns* nf the found ex? of t-he royal dynaHties 
of the Hittites was the country of Kw&r. It was of 
Kussar and Kussar only that Khnttuailis. the ancestor of 
Subhi-luliuwas, the founder of the second dynasty. was 
ting (KB, iii T p, 30): so. too, was 11 the lord ” Bahamas t>r 
Ta Lumas. the founder of the first dynasty (e. 1900 
From his death-bed in the city of Kunaar EhatttiHilis I issued 
hi* Jaat testament to his son and successor Mursilis T, and the 
only territorial title of the unnamed ” great ting” in whom 
Dr. Fearer is probably right in seeing Mnmilis I is “ king of 
Kusaari . The stale record* carefully preserved the annals 
of u still earlier monarch, Anittas " king of Ku*sura + \ who 
describes in them his conquest of the Hittitc-laxid. 

An Ettas states that after hii conquest- ui the King nf Nfian 
he was attacked for the second time bv BiiiatU "king of tie 
Hittites who filled " all the land front Zglhu to the sea 7 
with the troops he hud brought to assist the people of Zalbu. 
At an earlier date LTibnus king of Zalbu, we learn, had carried 
away his “ goda from Kem to Zalbn. Oil this second occasion 
I. Am tins, the great: king, have carried back my gods from 
ZalLni to Newi and have brought Khnz/iras king of Zalbu 
alive to Nesa. To the city of Kliattusus Bifustis] had 

JBAS. aPBTIj \^ r 17 
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returned (?); I left him there ; but when on this second 
occasion he plotted against [me] my goddess Ehalmasuittis 
gave him away; in the night I took him by surrender and 
fixed the limit ol his reign. 0 whatever king shall come after 
me, do you hereafter inhabit Ehsttnsas ; Tcssiib of heaven 
is pleased with it (KBu. ii, I T pp. B, S)- 

K ha ttiiflaH r however, was not fortified or made a ro\al 
city till the reign of Mmsilis I* His successor KhantUis 
tells us that “ after Khattusilis the king Murailis his sun 
became king, and he was a powerful king. As long as hostile 
lands were attacking him he carried all his enemies to 
Khattusas so that he filled up Khattusm* (with them) . . - [but 
at that time] Khattusas had no fortifications [and] was 
undefended. In earlier days there were [few inhabitants t]. 
So no one had built the fortifications of the Elittite city. 
It was I Khantdis who built the fortific ations throughout 
the country. And 1 built the city of Khattn&as ' [KTa, 2 t 
i,p.34}. ‘ 

The roval families of the later Hittite kingdom, accordingly, 
belonged, not to the Elittite land it sell but to what must 
have been a neighbouring country, namely Hussar, tn 
fact, most of their names, like that of the goddess Ehulmo- 
suiltis. are di Proto-Hittitc ff and not * l Official Hittite > 
The name Khafrii. Hlttite r + signified “silver”. Khatimw 
is represented ideographic* Uy by characters which denote 
« Silver-town * T + and in the Cappadocian tablet* the borrowed 
lhalun sometimes takes the place of the Assyrian kaspv, e.g + 
Contemn, TtmU TaHeUea oappadocimnes, xtv. T ; (iAotim), 
Tpkletiw rappadwyienn&i, 104 t 7 (KT>UD kkatim). The 
Hittites were the “ Silver-people 77 who first worked; the silver 
mines of Asia Minor and made the metal known to the 
inhabitants of Western Asia, The Egyptian Am must have 
been a loan-word from Asia Minor. 

In the time of Anittas the Hititites and the natives of 
Kussar were still distinct from one another. That was 
similarly the case at a still earlier epoch, the age ol Namrn- 
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Bin. of the dynasty of Akkad (2659 b h £\) + In the Hittite 
cop y of the story of Ilia conquests in the north-west the names 
of some of the subject princes come in the following order 
! KTn . ii h 1 . p. 2}: Pamba king of Khatti, Khutimi king 
of Kanes, Nur-[ Dugan king of Buruskhanda]* Akwiiniwsia 
king of the Amorites, Tissenki king of Parnsi, [. r . king of . . 
Hadakina king of ArinunL GIS-K1B-BU king of the Cedar- 
momitnin (Amanu&h Tiflse[nki ? king of Ibla]. tr Khatti 
would therefore have bordered upon the territory of Kanes, 
now Kara Eynk, X.W. of Kaiaoriyeb. It is from Kara Evuk 
that the Cappadocian tablets are derived. 

One of the Cnppndncian tablets published by Dr + Contemns 
{Tobfotts# cappidociennes> No. 10 ) is as follows :— 

tk (I) Thus Su-Isfcur (2) nrifl EliLl-baiii (3) to Bar ell say ; 

( I 1 On tJiL r day when mir letter [literally tablet) (o) you shall 
hear, if it has lw?en settled {n&du) thnt (ft) to Samukha and 
Knsiira (7) m accordance with your letter you have not yet 
[departed ?] t ( 8 ? you uniat go ; your [eLter for the 3 horses 
destroy [tilumlh/ break), and (9) in your presence (10) 1 will 
transfer (it). But now ( 11 ) go at once (a(na) magadaih}. 
(12) IF it has not been settled, (13) to Sunm khu (14) and 
Kusam do not go; (15) your letter (or the 3 horses (16) 
destroy, and for (17) Til-Iiura I wiH change it and now for 
(13, 19) the future it will remain changed. (20) But keep (?) 
yoax word and ( 21 ) to Kburama I will transfer it. (22) And 
now (23) we will pay. (24) We . . . (25) time : do you give 
advice concerning (26) the transfer (literally when 1 shall 
transfer it). M 

Khurama is again mentioned in another tablet (No, 9) :— 
(1) To Ina says (2) thus Bur-Asir : [3) On the day we 
^end (the goods) (4) [and] pay the cost (5) 1 for Bunis-khatim 
(®) "dll start, (7, 8 ) When I have gone down (to it) ( 6 ) the 
silver in payment for your goods {!)) according to the inventory 
of Samas-tabba [ 10 . 11 ) I will pay. Your (...) [ 12 ) sometime 
ago ( 12 ) I have sealed and (13) have sent to you, (14) As 
to your goods in the future (15) the bond of Mama-ilu (for it) 
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(.16) Su-Iatar has not given. Su-Anim (17) in Khurama lor 
3 months (18) has | kef l '] the good^ for him.’ 

Khurama or Khurinn, which ia frequently mentioned in 
the Boghuz Koui texts is named Lignin under the form of 
KhuniLi in .i Cappadocian tablet published by Dr. Lewy 
{Schriftteji? in den ATdiken-Museen zu Stambul , p, 7+ b -i) 

11 (1) To In4 says (2) thus Bur ( MAN )-As.it : the inventory 
(3) of the ifttrum af Garris (4) m Khurinii they have taken 
(r>) saying: They P T „ (6) on account of the messenger (7) of 
the tjarum ol Gunis to Timel[kia have gone]. 5 ' 

Timelkia is the Tamalkia ol the Hitt-ik legal texts, in 
which the fighting-men ol the Mamin, ol Suk. Tamalkia, 
Khadra, pa, Tuskhiniyn. and Khemuwn (or ikbiminua} t 

lung with the arch era cavalry. ami batmen, are enumerated 
as constituting the foreign element in the Hit tile army who 
in the ear her days nf the monarchy received pay instead of 
land on a feudal tenure. 

The Cappadocian tablets show os that Hussar a adjoined 
Samukhji,, Kusara being the exact phonetic equivalent of 
Knsflar, since a double consonant- is always writE-en ns a single 
one in Assyro-Cappndoeian, I had supposed that Hussar 
was a Inter iorm of Jiursnura. the Garsaura ol classical 
geography, since it occurs in the Namm-Sin text- at the end 
of the Hat ol conquered countries, while Hussar in not found 
in it, But a Cappadocian tablet [Cuneiform Texts from 
Cappadocian Tabled p. 30, a 20) gives us Kursar as distinct 
hum Kus(sjurrt : I have given the things to his sister on 
behalf of IstiiT-belnkh lot Kursar " {ana akMli-su <Mtin 
memdnim a mmo Istar-JBdakh a-Kum w). And the tablet I 
have translated above states explicitly that Kusam adjoined 
8 uniukha and was in the neigh bourhood ol Khurma, 

We know from the Hittite texts that Samukha was some¬ 
where towards the south-east of the Hittite kingdom, and 
Professor Garstang is probably right in identifying it with 
Samosata. The suffix -Ma, -hki, -khe signifying " L people" 
or J ' land of " is common throughout the Mitamuan region, 
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find saia may possibly bp a wtuilar .suffix. In the Hittite 
texts Sam nkha is associated with Khurmn, just as it is in 
the Cappadocian documents. 

Hut the Hittite texts also associate Khnrnnt with Rust a r. 
In A f B, xv, p, 21 , alter a reference to " the city of Khurma J ’, 
the king Dudidmliyaa declares that he will make certain 
gifts to the ” divine mi a tress of the land of Kussar " (DAM AJN 
Kvssama). Khurrna, on the other hand, is coupled with the 
city of Qmntitmi or Komuna [KUB. xv, p. lb. 2,8. 13.11. 21), 
and appears elsewhere in connexion with Samukh.i, Zaljm. 
and other cities of the southeast. The Mitnnnian goddess 
Khebe or Kheba, " queen of heaven," was the tutelary deity 
of Qumanni and its neighbour Snluppa [KUB. xi, 29 . 19 - 21 ) 
as well as of Aleppo, Shuiimi, and the cities of the Tvanitis, 
Tvana, Kyblstra (Khubiana) and Hyde (Udil). Zalpn 
(also written Zalba, Znlbuwa) was on the high road to Aleppo. 
Khassnis intervening between them [KBu. i, 2, 17 . a 28-31). 
It figures largely in the Cappadocian tablets, especially in 
those relating to textiles, and may have been the Ana-Zarbu 
of classical geography. 

Next to Kanes, however, and "the City” (ALFM-KT) of 
Assur. it is Burus-khafcim which plays the leading part in the 
Cappadocian texts. Hums-that Em is the Bursakhnnda of 
t he -ScbTgon story. the I! iiruskhiindn of the Hittite documents. 
As T have said above, -kha was the gentilic suffix, while -nda 
is a common Asinine topographical termination and the 
combination of the two has been assimilated by the fsemites 
of Kanes to khatim ** silver ” and the name of the Hrttites 
or Silver-men 1 . Vi e may perhaps infer from this that it 
was a Hittite city, and so included within the territory of 
Kussar. I believe that it is the Borisaos of classical geography 
where the parents of Philostorgius lived (Ramsay, Historical 
Oeoffmpktj of Aria Minor, p. 308). At any rate the name 
J ‘ Ennis of silver ” indicates that it was situated in the vicinity' 
of the mines from which the Assyro-Cappadocian merchants 
obtained most of the metal, and this is further borne out 
by the evidence of hhe tablets. 
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Now the chief si] vex mines in the neighbourhood of Kant a 
and, in fact, in any part of Asia Minor, are those of Eereketli 
in the Ala Dagh. Sir W, M. Ramsay tells me that the ancient 
workings extend over several square miles, and when he was 
there in the early eighties some surface working wua still 
going oo. It is therefore si gnifi cant that on the west side of 
the mines is the village of Rorastii, while on the eastern side 
of them and on the line of the old roar I from Kaisariyeh to 
Northern Syria i* Farash, where there are ancient iron mines. 
It would have been from these latter that the king of Kizftii- 
wadna obtained his iron about which he writes [h H. i f p. 46, 
-0—i): 11 As for the iron about which [you] write to me, 
there Lb none ol the best iron (at present) in the treasury 
of the city of Kizzuwadna ' it is bad foT working iron ; the 
chief smith {SIB TA-EAR P i,e. tihrra) who works at the 
host iron is working iL, hot has not yet finished ; when he 
finishes I will send it to you ; meanwhile [I am dispatching] 
to you an iron dagger-b lade. 1 It is probable that the iron was 
wanted in Egypt, 

Burnskhanda is mentioned in an extract from an iascrip¬ 
tion of ad early Hittite king. Here we read in a mutilated 
passage : ** When I went to Burns khanda a man of Buru.H- 
k hand a gave uie what is called a khankkili.m T that is an iron 
scat with an iron footstool. When I went afterwards to the 
city of Nesp I took the man of Buruskhanda with me, and 
when he goes to Zalpa he will be there with its fumiturz (?)/* 
Nesa was probably the chisaieal Xisos mid wily between 
Marash and Samsat (Samo-sata). Tin- mention of the iron 
objects is interesting as it carries back the working of iron to 
a much car her period than we had been accustomed to assign 
to it. But it is supported by the recent discovery of an iron 
instrument in the early cemetery at Or, which Mr. Woolley 
would place about 30QQ^£5Q0 n c. 

The main result of the foregoing facts is that KttSsar, the 
original home of the Hittite rulers, was in the mountainous 
region between Komana and MaktiyeL Here they adjoined 
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the territory of the Hitiiitea or Rilver-workers, who again, 
like Buru&kliatidu* bordered on the district of Kanes, 
Here, too, were the sources of the nine sacred rivers, including 
the Pyramufl, the Saras (Hittite Sawri), the Karma las, and 
t-he Euphrates (Tokhim Rn). which are repeatedly referred 
to in the Moscho-Hittite hieroglyphic texts and to which 
according to KUB. xv. 30. 5^ 9, “ Two bin Is and nine cakes 
were offered. Kussar w» thus a portion of the later 
kingdom of Kisrawadna, which accounts for its dis¬ 
appearance from the historical records after the rise of the 
latter state. On the Syrian side were the Amorites r the 
Murru of the SumeriniiB, called Mumi-khc. and iMurwu-khe 
in the letter of the Mi Limn inn King Dofiratta (i t ll r 14,), 
whose name appears jis Mur-ks (not Kbrtr his M in the 
Hittite texts. They were the north- w T es tern re present a- 
tivn* of the Sumerian Snbari or people of ,p the plateau " p 
fin conttadistinction to the Ximnm or " Highlands ”) that is 
to say Mesopotamia and Lhe district east of the Tigris, and had 
their capital at Aleppo, Somewhere about 3000 B.C. they had 
been overrun rind partly conquered by Semites who established 
themselves at Ajasur and made their way as far north as the 
Hu Its in Cappadocia. Before the fifteenth century b.c. the 
Remit Eg Assyrian dialect extended from Kirkuk (Arpakhu, 
Arrapachitis) on Lhe eastern aide of the Tigris to the country 
north of the Ilnlys where they were known to the Greeks as 
the Leukosyri or * + White Syrians According to Strabo 
L ' Maumdxius writes that the Knetk coining from the White 
Syrians, fought ns allies of the Trojans* and departed thence 
with the Thracians and colonized the Adriatic gulf, while 
tho^c who [lid not take part in the campaign became Cappa¬ 
docians (Strab. xh ± 3 r p, 473). Arrian of Kkomedia averred 
that A ' Cappadox was the son of N"inyas 3 after whom the name 
of Assyrians was changed into Cappadocians 7 \ So, too, 
Herodotus describes the ” Syrians ” as living in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Ftcrian country 11 oil the road to Smop4 pr _ and 
expressly states that the Cappadocians were nailed Syrians bv 
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Iky Greek* (i. 76, v. 49}, The “ Ffcernn country ” is usunlly 
identified with Boghaz Keni; it is noticeable, at any rate, 
that potaTi signified city in Vaimic, Kke tecdri in Lycian, 
while in the Cappadocian tablets " the city :: is the common 
designation of Assnr. Kkar-Ninuwa, “ Mount Xinoveh.” 
it may be noted, was in the neighbourhood of Kanes {UK. it, 
p. 7J, 38], hike the Greek traders in later times the Asayro- 
Cappadocian merchants were attracted to Sinope by the 
ci mail jar which is called “ the stone of the land of Sinibe ” 
or Sinope in one of the Cappadocian tablets (Cuneiform Teiix 
Jr°»> Cappadocian Tablet*. Li, p. 24. 23-1), £init>e is the 
Sinuwa of fhe Hittite torts which couple it with the otherwise 
unknown Tawanaka (KB. iv s p. 71. 45). 

After the occupation of Khattusas other places north nf the 
Halys became seats of royalty. In KUB. vi, p. 33 , 56-61, 
for example, we read : (< The divine bull, the divine bull of 
the king, the male and female gods or the grandfather of 
L-he Bun-god , the male and female gods of the grandfather 
of the Sun-god ; the male and female gods of the grandmother 
of the Sun-god , the umk and female gods of the Houss of the 
city of Gazziwura ; Ifitar of the Field nf the cities of Anlniwa, 
Katakhkhas and Tbsunni.” Gazziwa™ k evidently the Gazium 
of classical geography. 

It may be added that in KUB. sii, 34. 15, 18, the word 
for “ copper ” is written URl’U—h'/ajrrm, from which we 
may infer that the Hittite word for copper was nukkaszis. 
Of. tin* name of the Nukha&si, 11 Gopper-people ” (?), in Korth 
Syria. 


The Nizamiya Madrasa at Baghdad 

By REUSES LEVY. M.A. 

I 

GVY LE STRANGE, in his Baghdad under the 
Abbaxid Caliph *—which is likely to remain for long 
the* standard work on Baghdad's topography- -in discussing 
the site of the Nizamiya nuidram ; + puts it in the southern part, 
of the city T between the B^bu T-Az&j quarter and the Rabu 
J-Basal] ya, now known ns the Rabu l-Slnirql 1 The argument 
for this site rests chiefly—though there are other references 
which seem to support it — on an ambiguous passage in 
Yiqfit’a Mu*jama 7 Bulddft* dealing with the Tutusbi 
foundations built by KhEimurtagfo. a slave of the Sultan Alp 
AraMn s younger son Taju TDawh Tutuah. These foundations 
are * l a bazaar near the Ni^amiya madrasa, called the ' Tutu ah i 
estate h a madtasii called 1 Tutusbiyn 1 near it. for members of 
IJanafitc sect, and a hospital also known as the K Tntuflhl' 
in the Bribu '1 Azaj (quarter) T \ Equally vague and obscure is 
another passage in which Yaqiit refers to the Ni^amiya 
Mfidra.m. It comes during his description of the locality of 
the Qurayya quarter on the west bank of the Tigris, 
opposite, he aays + 11 to the lane leading down to the river 
from the Nlzamfya madra&a bazaar/’ 3 

The historian Sibt Ibnu 7-Jawri, who came of a Baghdad 
family and died in a.d. 1257, only a quarter of a century or 
after Yaqiit r says quite definitely that the madrasa was 
built on the Tigris bank, at the Mu^aJli canal This would 
put the school in the north rather than in the south of the city \ 
but there is evidence to support this new view. In his life of 
the physician Ann flu ’]-Dawla + the medical biographer Jbn 

1 pp.m-aoo, 

1 Ed P WlUtftenfrfd, i B p. 026. 

1 Op. cit^ i? B p, 64. 

4 Afirnfu 7-ZamtU, Anne 4 51 i|BM. MS. Or* 4610), 
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All Utyiybj'a. who died in a.i>. 1270. say a first that (-he 
physician's house by near the Nizami yn uuidftZAa 1 a ml then 
that it was situated in the Perfume Bazaar (Suqu "l- + J tr l 
and near that gate of it neighbouring on the Willow Gate 
fBabu 'I Glniraba), and lastly that it stood in the Line leading 
down to the river {al-mmhra<i)J No-* Hie JJabu 'M rhumba 
was the northernmost of the four gates piercing the wall of 
the Hnrini, or Royal Precincts, and the Nizaunya madram 
lane, in which stood Aniinn r l-Ilaw!a's hon* . must he identified 
with the Mashra'atii r [ Ihriyin^ 3 which is to-day a road that 
leads trO the North Bridge and is called NaHftrf/&t*( 1-Madxtflh a* 
11 the Ujpts Watering-place/ : * while the fjtiqu l-'Itr must 
almost certainly be that which was contained in the Suq r l- 
RayMnlyin. or Perfumers' Market, i mined lately to the north 
■of the Hu rim walk 1 ]hnu "l-Athir also lends his support to 
a northern site for the Xjzamiya when he says that in a.h. 470 
the inhabitants of the Suqu 1-ntadmaa quarter quarrelled an 
matters of doctrine with those of the Siiqu 1-Thalithi 
quarter,* It may be assumed that it was a neighbourly 
dispute like the everlasting conflicts between the Kurkli and 
the B&hu 1-Basra quarters, which lay alongside one another on 
the west bank. The Buqn + 1-Thaldtha lor the most part of 
its history lay in the north of the city near the river, and 
tpCgmnmg at the north gate (present Rabu 'hMu'azzam) ol 
the city, came down to the north wall of the TJarixn and then 
passed t hrong^ the Mqn l-Euyhanhdn. T Thus I bn li&tu+a 
describes it when he visited the city in a.h. 727 (a.d. 1327) ; 
ulliI be sayfl* further, that the Nizami ya was actually iu the 
SuqiL "t-Thuhttha/ i r Cr probably that the main entrance lay 

■fy #fw A 'IaM. t*«S. A, Mueller, ydL i p p. 2110, 

1 Op.cil., p, 

3 v, fjB Htni Njje, op. cst ifc p. 265, 

i <T. %fl^Q0n T ++ Les mcdraelta etc B^£bdl4t M BiUhtiu He I'lyui. 

ft. if Arch, Or. t vdl, VU S pp. 77-86. 

a Ltf Stmnjie. up, cit.+ pp. 271 3, Yik|ilt, op_ csL. Li, pp, 41&-2G. 

* s P p. GS (ThomlwT^ J a cdUioR), 

1 Lm ^Lrangp, Op, *iu p- 
E EH, llefrEinrry. jj* p. 108. 
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in the A further in sliest ion, slight In itself but sigtuiicant 
when taken with the other points, is that the latest professors 
of the Nizamiya were also at the same time teachers at the 
Mustansiriya madrasah which still stands, though converted 
to the uses of a custom-house and a coffee-shop. The fact seems 
to indicate the proximity of the twn buildings of which the 
latter, according to Ibu Batufa, stood at the further, he. 
the south, end of the i^iac|Lj. T-ThaMthiL 3 

Probably, therefore, the remains of the Nizami y& modrasts 
4it- Baghdad, are to he looked for a monger the buildings 
immediately upstream of the present North Bridge, perhaps in 
the co(fee-shop situated there, which lies a little below the 
level of the €htq and occupies a room far larger than would 
seem normal for such a business. 

To concede this identification removes the awkward 
necessity of making the Sdqu T-Thalatha a Jong, winding 
street, going from the north gate of the city to the south 
(or Kalwadha) gate, 3 

II 

For the sake of completeness it may be of some use to add 
some details already known of the Madrasa which have not 
hitherto been put together in one place. The Nizam '1-Mulk 
founded the madraikt primarily for the £haff*i school. 4 and 
intended that the orthodox system of al-Ash J ad was to be 
taught there. His idea may have been partly to lend Ms 
support to the Ash‘arites. who, until he himself stopped the 
practice, had for long been eursed officially from the city 
pulpits, 5 The greatest of all Ash'arite teachers, al-Ghazill, 
held a professorship at the school for four years.® Even he was 
not tree from attack, for amongst his hundreds of students 

■ Wocvt«ifebd T />*> Aeadrmn'n dir Arritar, pp. 57 t 25. 

* CL Le Strange, op. tit., p. 26S, 

1 CL Lc Strange, op, cit.„ p. *2U l J, 

* JftaiYu 7-Za?fia#a amm- 457, f- 2535. 

1 Ihnu UAthSr, X. 1II. 

* Beginning in a.d, 1091. 
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there was a certain lunatic, Mohammad ibn Tumurt. who 
violently criticized the professor on the gro unda that he wore 
good clothes and donned u special academic robe for his 
lectures at the timdrusu * 

At the outset the school was by no means universally 
approved* Houses were cleared for the building of it r appar¬ 
ently without any compensation to the expropriates:! owners. 1 
and the first jmtdarrU T Abu Ishaq al-Shlrazi* while on his way 
to the opening ceremony 3 was stopped by a youth who asked 
hnw ho. the professor, presumably a man of piety + could teach 
in an institution built- on ground unkwJullv seized. The 
mudurris promptly returned home, in spite of the large 
audience which was kept waiting for him for the beat part of 
the day. Only after twenty days’ argument was he persuaded, 
to take up his duties, which had meantime been carried out 
by a substitute professor, AbnNasr Abu 'I-Subb&gh, 1 

The Caliph had intimate connexions with the madr^sa* 
ami his permission was necessary before any mnrform could 
take up his duties there r \ usufu 1-Dinuaiqi was excluded 
from the Friday assembly in the Caliph's mosqucv for having 
attempted to teach in the mndrasi* after his appointment by 
the Seljuq Sultan Mas hid—without first receiving leave from 
the sovereign. Even the substitute sent by the prince was 
refused leave by the offended Caliph until Masud had in 
person interceded with hirm & 

Some of the early Universities in Europe had similar con 
ucxion with the temporal and ecclesiastical powers and derived 
authority from them. The University of Paris thus held its 
position by the authority both of Church and State. 1 

Each new appointment to the post of mudarris is noted 
by the historians anil it nitty be assumed therefore that the 

1 'ffyinv 'I-Ta'Mh, Camb. M& Add. 2925, 3&1. 

1 MiruSu UZam&K Joe, eit. 

J Tenth Biiri I-Qb'iIm, aJ£. 470, 

■ Ib»* r l-Athir* i, 3H : Ibn Khali, «i Wuestenfeld, No, 410, ii. p. 113. 

1 Ibnu t-Aihlt, *i, 100. 

1 L. Maseipnon, loe- oit. 
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portion was one of conoiderabk importance. It would seem 
that only one madams was elated at a time and great 
difficulty was caused when in 4&3/IQ90* two eminent scholar? 
arrived in Baghdad both, armed with diplomat of appointment 
from the Xizamu U-Mulk. An arrangement by which the 
professors lectured on alt ornate days was the only way out of 
an embarrassing situation.* There seems to have been no 
restriction on the number of subordinate teachers, mu' ids 
(r£p&titeuia), s or, mure generally, faqifu f. 3 Easily the most 
famous in after life of those who thus taught at the madram 
was 8a*dl of Shiraz. He tells us that he well earned the salary 
he was paid at the school, for he was at work day and night— 
at most like Charles Tomb's Schoolmaster—“ in a perpetual 
cycle ” of teaching and repetition. 4 Another teacher who 
afterwards attained eminence was Brth&u ']-[>m (Bohadin), 
Salad in* b biographer. 4 

Ihu Jnbayr describes a lecture given by the faqih RaHs’yu 
l-Lliu al-Qazwjm. fallowing the afternoon prayer on a Friday. 
Alter the class was assembled, the lecturer mounted a platform 
or pulpit,* and ihe students silting on stools in front of him 
intoned a section from the Qur'an. When this was done the 
Shaikh delivered an address on that or some other section* and 
was then Msafled by questions, some oral and others written, 
from id] parts of the room. By the time he had finished 
answering them, it wad time for the evening prayer, and the 
class dispersed, 7 

The students (ftiqiha) gradually acquired n strong corporate 
feeling which showed itself on occasion ; as when in 547/1152 
they assaulted an officer of the Caliph who had entered the 
mmfcasQ on duty. One ul the faqihfi. Ya^qub the Scribe, died 

1 /ft™* i-Ath i>, i T p 

1 lhn tr~ de vul. iv, p. 434, note (G|l 

1 On ■ Juhayr, ed. Wright (Gibb£triea y). pp, 219 And 220, 

1 ^hWih.^ vir. I 14T, f*L Graf. p. 241. 

* Iba Khali, ir. tie SLinc, \oLtv* pp, 417 f, 

9 Sometimes he aat in tbe f “ tlrt purvh r \ 'I'yti n% ’t-ZVrffcfc. l. 9a. 

1 Ibn Jubayr, up. Jip. [i20 + Z'H 
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in the madrasa without leaving an heir, and when the officer 
tame to put his seal on the door of Ya*qub % room (tf-frur/a), 
as a token of the sequestration of his property to the Caliph, 
the man was set upon. He called for the assistance of the 
porter, who thrashed a couple of the faqlks ; whereupon they 
locked the college gates, threw the Preacher's Chair ’ into 
the roadway, and Ett night made a disorderly demonstration 
on the flat roof, Inviting others to join them, in defiance of 
the authorities. The madams was able tintdly to stop the 
disorder, bul he had to make apologies for it to the Caliph. 1 

Amongst the numerous benefactors of the madmm were 
the Caliph Nilstr. who built a library for it in SH9/1193- and 
supplied it with thousands of valuable books." and the 
historian Ibnu l-Kajjir, who was a friend of Yaqut and who 
left books to the Niaamiya when he died in 643/1245^ 

The final history of the institution is obscure. JJamdulldh 
Mnst-flwfi. waiting about a.d* 1340 in Ms Nushatu l-Qultfh^ 
calls the college iL the mother of the madmans ' in Baghdad, 
but says nothing about its condition. By that timt\ however, 
its professors were dividing their time between it find the 
Mnsiaii^riya. The last of them of whom any mention hag 
hitherto been found, Ghiyathu "f Dim Ibnu *1 'AquIL died at 
Baghdad iu 797/1304. 4 two years after Tamerlane 8 ® rapture of 
the city. There is no reason to believe that the Tartar monarch 
did any damage to the Nizamiya or any other madrtwa* 
but it seeing probable thm it was gradually merged in the 
Must-rtusirsya and finally lost its separate identity. 

1 IhvfH T l*Aikir, ki . p. 115 , 

- Op. citr, sol, p. B7. 

B Kutubl, Fmuat* e?cI . . 1 2S3., vaL ii + pp_ 32 D and ago* 

* Ed. Lc Stftaigft, So. 

1 YYucritenkld- Awtem itn, pp. f. 

1 Ct Bruwjie, ,a Penguin 14*- under T&rlcir Do mini cm," p L Il-U, for the 
aspect he ureordwl to learning. 
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rilHEEE in yet another man, whose original message to his. 

fellow-men has been woven into the earliest teachings 
we call Buddhism, but whose name his age add after-ages 
have let die, Not in the drat utterances ascribed to the Sakyan 
founder of the movement 2 nor in the last things which he is 
represented as emphasizing and enjoining as teachings do we 
find this original message. We do not know when, in the forty 
and odd years of the founder's mission, this lost voice began 
to make itself heard! in the same area of missiamry work. 
We do not know when, not the teacher bnt his teaching was 
takeu over as part of the stock of Sasarni login. What wo do 
find is a fourfold exercise, moulded into a formula of 
distinctive character, and emerging here and there in 
discourses. We also find passing allusions in the scriptures 
to the four heads of On- formula, and we find two at least of 
the lour expanded separately and in a different connexion, 

1 Jim speaking of the teaching which came to be called “ the 
four divine states L ‘ {caitdrQ bmhtttavihilra). nr later. km divime- 
sfcatc - j h anas “ (hrah ma rihamjl an fin f) P or 1 ater still, J " the 
immeasiirabletieflses " [apjtamtfififltpA, In this order tbest- 
three names severally occur : once in the Anguttora-Nikaya 
tils, 225 ) t once iu Dhnumiasangan! (p. ofj), once in Vibhauga 
(p. 272 ), The formula runs thus : 

44 He with amity-consorted mind abides suffusing lor 
So mefidsahagatenu cetom ekam disam pharitm viharati. 
radiating) one ijuarter. thus-also the second, thus-ulso 
tat ha tiulitjam, tafhd tatiyam^ tatha eatuUham. /f ■ tiddham 
the third, thuE-afeo the fourth. So above below across 
udhri iintjam sabba&hi iabbaUatdya sobbamntatn lotam mHlti- 
everyway n by every whcTcnees the entire world with amity- 

1 To my article J HA S, April, IB27. 

1 Tho Uudiifuttnriiu iiLWMta il in tfcu- Firat Utterance. But nv one frculd 
iuuk for bialuncaJ evidence to a F^t-i Uuuh lilt-wry fcftmpositicm like Lki=. 
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sahapatt'iitl cetasa ptpufvim tiltthutppitcna apjwititditcna 
consorted mind, with abundant expanded immeasurable 
aojdpajjhmn pkaritva viharati , Putut ca partjm htinutd- 

unhftte, un-illwill Buffiismg abides he. And then again with 
sQ/vigtilena cetasa viharati ehatn ditmt i pharitva . . , Puna ca 
pily-consortec! mind he abides suffusing one quarter . . , And 
para fti mttdiln-saiitttiatf.ua t-etaxei chain tlistim pharitva ciharnt > 
then again with glad ness-consorted mind he abides suffusing 
Pit net tjti jtarrtm r tpekkhd-sakagatcna cctasd ekam dham 
one quarter . . , And then again with equanimity-consorted 
phot tied viharati . . . vipulena . . , mahaggatena appartidncna 
mind he abides suffusing one quarter with abundant expanded 
* [ ™* aiySpjxijjhena pharitva viharati. 
immeasurable unhate un iff will Huffindng abides he.” 

This is cited from the Tevijja Suttanta of the Dlgta-Nikaya 
(i. No. XIII), jt being the first occurrence of the formula in the 
Pi takas. But wherever the matter ja introduced by way of 
formula—and this happens about twenty-nine times in the Pali 
Canon the essentia! wording of the practice h exactly the 
same. The “so", “he”, may be varied by "the monk” 
{bhtkkhn) , the practice may be introduced as a special form 
of -liana, namely by the orthodox preliminary of “putting 
away these five Hindrance* in weakening bv wisdom the 

corruption* of the mind ”, but the fixed wording itself is a 
constant;. 

The frequency with which the formula occurs in the Canon 
varies greatly uncording to Fitafcn and book. Let us glance 
at these m order. 

Tbe Vinayu apparently has no use for it The practice 
in the case of the first factor " amity " is shown to be familiar 
but in the five alluflions to it the formula is not cited, and in 
three of them the “suffusing” « Qot utl fo th)J 

universal, but a directed to one individual, to wit a dis¬ 
courteous layman, 1 an elephant,* to any monk whom it 

1 JfcUrmm, 30. Tlis Pwivirm mention mmvOmrt 

* Utdfoi'ai jrpa, ™ h 3, 
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behoved a follow-monk to admonish. 1 Of the other two. one 
is a passing reference to the first factor as an old habit made 
about- himself by the monk Revuta. a century after the death 
of the founder. 2 The other h of great interest in that it gives 
ns a rival Formula. 3 wording only the first factor, 11 amity/ 3 
wording it also by way of a LLuiverHulizuig expansion, hut 
wording it in terms very different from those of the fourfold 
formula. It occurs nko in the Anguttara, as a noteworthy 
group of four things in the " Fours Njplta ” * But this is not 
in connexion with the other three factors (that finds separate 
mention), hut because it is a charm or spell against snake-bite 
from any of the four kinds of snakes 3 These four 11 families 
(Icula) are \ irupukkha* Frapitho, Chavya put ta, and 
Kaohagotumuka. These bb should be suffused with n friendly 
mind (mrifrua citfenn pftareyrja ); then lbought should 
proceed from a pods {apfidaka} to bipeds, quadrupeds, 
multipeds, culminating in 

May all beings f ail breathers, all creatures everyone, 
SnMe mUH sabbe pand $abke bhuia txi hmda 
All see lucky things S May oo evil whatever come 1 
Sabhc bhadmni passant u ! ma ianti pdpam agamd H l 
To this possibly very ancient rune the -Sangha, in annexing 
it, has added a coda making it orthodox, and Jinked this with 
the probably original affirmation of the rune . ,l Worked by 
me is the warding ! Worked by me is the shielding ! let all 
creatures depart ! 

On this and the other Buddhist 18 wardlng-runes ++ I have 
written in introducing the most elaborate of them ; the 
Atamtiya Suttanta, Diahgtm of thf. Buddha, iii, p. 135 ff. 
On the curious and interesting names for serpent-" Irakis lr 
Richard Morris's note on the Bower birch-bark MS,, in which 
u version of the nine was discovered u in the ruined buried 
city of Mings i, Kashgar is *\ nearly thirty years ago, should 
be consulted : JFTS. 1893, pp. 61 II. My concern here is with 

1 Ibid,, ii. 5. * IhkL* xii, 2* 

J I bkl. r ¥■* 0. i A. w 14 72 

J*A3. XPBlL 1926. IS 
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the mental attitude in the rune. And this is not quite fitly 
rendered in any translation known to tue, .Fanshull and 
Rhys Davids translate “I love Yirupnkkhss” and so on, 1 
Messns, Jayasmidere and Woodward translate 11 Goodwill 
towards Vimpakklias 11 and so oil* The Pali is simple and 
cmde t such as we should expect in a JJ vijrjd** or spell of 
popular and ancient usage. It is 

Virupallhchi me 7nctiam t mtftam Empathehi tne . , . 

Literally rendered this is 11 with the Yirupakklms for me 
the kind thing (be) ", etc. And whereas the Anguttara Com¬ 
mentary passes it over ? the J a taka Common tary supplies the 
word “ with rf (saddhiin} ¥ and explains l+ me ” by (the Dative 
or Genitive) maykam* I have rendered Trtfttam as “ kind 
thing just as mittan i may be, but meitom and mriti are 
not unknown as variants of mrifa. 

The other instances of love-suffusion in the Yionys are the 
famous taming of the fierce elephant Kulagin, and the much 
leas known taming of the discourteous Roja p quoted at length 
by Oldenberg. 1 

In the Sutta Pitnka, the Four Kikuyus give the Fourfold 
Formula 26 times : DTgha 7 times, Majjhima 3. Saipyvtta 4 f 
Anguttara 12 times. Besides these there are two rases where 
three only of the Four are mentioned, twenty-three cases 
where metta alone is the subject, one where " pity " alone is 
“ practised T \ and one where nmdiid m to be “practised \ 
It may be netted too, as not. insignificant, that in the Etad- 
agga Sutta of the Anguttara (the ascription of “ diplomas 
of excellence to individual adherents), only one person is 
named m best in the practice, not of the Four, but of metU r 
only, and that is a woman and a laywoman at that: 
Samavati/ 

In the Fifth, or Khuddaka-Nikiya, some of which is what 

1 x, Hb4 Ft'ra. Tex^ilL 

1 Nm merica! Saying#, 

3 Fu aabcilt 1 b Jut aka, jj., 14a. 

* fituldha, ii, cb- 3, 

* Eka Xipit*, 
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may be termed apocryphal, there: is. in all its fourteen hooks 
[I omit the late but included Commentary to the Jataka) 
only one citation of the fourfold formula, This is in the 
Patisambhidu-magga. But that the fourfold group was known 
also to the recorders of the earliest book of the fourteen is seen 
just once. In the first part of the Suttamipatn we find :— 
Amity, 1 poise, pity release 
pursuing and gladness in order 3 
without repulsion for the whole world 
let him fare alone like a rhinoceros' horn. 

And that not only the group of terms but the formula itaelf 
may have been familiar to the SuttaNipata repeaters seems 
suggested by the phrases in verse 507 :— 

He passion-rid should repress ill-will 

making to grow the friendly mind immeasurable. 

day and night ever earnestly 

he should suffuse every quarter (with) Immcasurablenees^ 
Here in the last word is even an anticipation of the Inter 
name for all four : the inimcasurablenesses T or infini tudes, 
fn verse 987. in a passing allusion to mtftih we get the word 
ph^st\ touch, instead of phare ijtja 3 suffuse :— 

Let him touch with amity (things) weak and strong, 
fn verses 143—52, nr Mettasnttu, repeated in another little 
anthology, ike Khuddakapathn, there is a lovely combination 
of the firut three of the four &ufFu.sion-thoughts, in which i 
without the word 11 suffuse ’ r [hhdiyitfa : u make to become/ r 
is .substituted), phrases from both the fourfold formula and 
the warding rune are wrought together. Here too is the 
simile, known to many now, of the aniity-to-be-thouglit 
being as immeasurable as a mother's warding love. It is in 
this poem that occurs the phrase which may well have given 
rise to the group-term bmhmavihdra, 

brahmffin rfam vihdram idha-m-clfi u. 
divine (is) this state ! here have they said. 

1 Vera? 72. 1 So Ihe Corny, mtcrprotfl 

3 Kftch laotgr called by Lb abatr&ct noun. 
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In Lhe other anthologies only mdtu is commended * in the 
Dhammapada once only, in the word meMfivitumn ; in the 
Thera-therl-gatM Eevnta is eloquent on rnettd as his habitual 
attitude, and so is the tamed bandit Align limala, Ban jay a 
briefly echoing them ; Phussa enjoins amity and pity t and the 
boy tSopaka echoes the mother-simile. This is all I 1 In the 
Jti-vnttaka Is the very glowing eulogy of mrfUl with eloquent 
similes of moon, sun, and morning star. Here is no fourfold 
praise, nor formula, but treatment in terms ol value, and that 
with a term uf the market; aggkdifati. This may have been 
at the time a novel and forced term in religions teaching. It 
is unlikely to have originated in a monastic atmosphere, and 
I can well imagme Gotamu bringing it out of his own experience 
and his fathers in intercourse with the 11 court-valuer 11 
{agghakaralui)* There is also in this work the linking of 
meufi with the term mind-release (cetovimulti), the interpolated 
word, making live, which we saw in the Butta-Nipiita verse 
quoted above . 3 

Expanded treatment ol the first term only, ntdid, occurs in 
the Piitisanihhida-magga's " Mettakathil + \ 4 And rt special 
eypansion of the second term, pity, as a feuddha attribute, 
is given in the chapter " The achievement of the Great Pity J \ 
a liturgy of refrains not without aesthetic impress; veniaa , 5 
Muditd is never expanded ; its solitary separate use in the 
AiiguUara I Lave noted. The word is just " gladness ”, hut 
its meaning appears to have been always the special gladness 
of the German that is, one half only of the meaning 

of sympathy, just as pity stands for the other half. 

Xor is there any expanded treatment ol the suffusing of the 
fourth thought uprH'hfi, Here it k the Buddhist term that m 
not very fit. Used to express mind-work where there is no 
awareness of either pleasure or pain, the word has in its back* 

1 Nm. Ct3!cliT„ eclr, tlTiii, Hiili. 

* f i>7 mid Cambrid^t Bit f. af India, i, 2UL 

1 P- iTfl, of, bdow., p. l'So. 

1 VdI.U. p, ISO. 

* Ibid., p- 
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ground, s • to speak, a positive connotation of evenness or 
poise * (iSawtfl), This finds expression in the verses describing 
tie tenth and last ** perfection 1 {pH rami) 7 developed by a 
Eodhisat, namely updickM, 

They who prepare ill for me and they who give me happiness: 
to ail I am even ; granting and grudging exist not. 
balanced aa to pleasure and pain in honours and dishonours 
everywhere even am J ; this is my 1 perfection of upekkha V' a 
Now this evenness was of the very stock-in-trade of the 
nn^nkj who had turned his back on world-experience. He had 
to face the need of it at every turn. He was especially called 
upon to suffuse himself with it. Hence probably arises the 
absence of aoy expansion of the idea of w willing * —for so 
of course we should gay—evenness in others. To this 1 return 
presently. 

Lastly the Abhldhanmm gives twice a place to the fourfold 
formula ; in the first book tT)hanimasangaui) t showing it as an 
adjunct to Jl goo<l or Rupa-Jhana, and in the second book 
(kibhnnga) s where it occuph^ a chapter, towards the end, 
after that on Jhann. There is no expansion anywhere of any 
separate factor. 

Thus miirh in brief survey of the manner in. and extent 
fo which this very remarkable aubjet t of purposive thought 
ia with in the Buddhist (Pali) tWon. The reader is now 
in a better position to weigh the suggestion f put forward. 

1 his, [ repeat^ is that in the teaching, couched and half- 
hidden in a fixed worflmg 1 of a man so worthing and warding 
his fcf]nwman ? nay, his fellow-creatnrcs F as to practise 
telepathy upon them in four modes for their benefit, his own 
included, we have the mandate of some man or woman, or 
both, which was not in the mission of the founder, or of the 
unknown co-founders of the Buddhist movement, but which 
Ht some unassignable time in the years of inception, 

1 Lord Cla&lnH L r& r j- rendering. 

1 CariyApifaitj' tij ( )*. 
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i nr reduced, accepted and annexed, together with the credit 
thereof. 

This is not supported by reference to any other Indian 
scriptures which may approximately be judged to be con¬ 
temporaneous with, or prior to the Buddhist Pit aka*. Worthy 
sayings on amity and pity and on evenness may be found in 
early Upanishads and the MtiMbhafata, albeit not perhaps on 
11 nwdita rT . It is Me eoUocation of tht four in a practice of 
teiejxithic thought, which ranges [the formula hides thin] 
from the individual to the very world, with the idea ol thereby 
healing and benefiting offers* which no one seems as yet to 
have detected save in the Fit a tans, that throws the teaching 
into high relief as both original and in itself distinct from any 
other gospel, Buddhism included. 

ft is, I believe, only in the Yogasutnia (i p 33) ihut we End, 
in extra-Buddhist literature, the fourfold thought, and its 

cultivation ”, But, apart from the post^Buddhistic date 
ascribed very generally to the compilation of the Siltras as 
we have them, they clearly represent, as compared with their 
wider scope in the Pi takas, a shrunken practice. They are 
mentioned in pacing as just a needed adjunct to mental 
stability. The chief aim is there* the benefit of the yogtn. 
Emphasis is no more on aiding the fcllowmaiL The unique, 
the once fresh idea of suffusing is replaced by cultivating 
(hAdtHJfid) 

There is one passage, and one only, of internal evidence, 
pointing to Its being the teaching of persons called 
Bl Wanderers (pari&bajalca) of a different school 11 (aMitti- 
tfAtJ/cr). This ia inserted, without obvious reason, Ltitq the 
Bojjhauga-Samyntta (Xo r At FTaliildavasana of the 

Koliyns some monks, making a call in the Wanderers' Park, 
are asked whether the doctrine of the fourfold suffusion— 
the term is my own ; the description la in the Buddhist 
formula which the inquiring Wanderer* teach r is the same 
aw that which the Samana Gotama teaches, u doctrine for 
1 VoL v p 34 fk N,B.—There in no BrahmaiiAijra-Sarjijf^UA $ 
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doctrine, teaching for teaching/ 1 or is there a difference ? 
The monks hastily return and consult their fountainhead. 
His reply ;ih Lo wherein his own method and outlook were, 
not oontradictoTTj but a taking up of the suffusing practices 
into something that was not merely ethical but religious, is, 
if it contain a true echo of the Man's words, of very great 
significance, flc is said to have answered : " You should 
a-sk them 1 How is each one of the four developed i What 
docs it lead to < What is its perfect form, ? What is the 
result of it { What is Its goal ? 1 ” 

These are the words of a genuine religious pioneer. The rest 
of the reply is ao different, so obviously monkish, so according 
to code, that I leave it there. 

Sot long before his death, Gotamn is shown enumerating 
certain points which his disci plea were well to Learn^ pursue, 
make to become {bh&vctabba} and expand, as he had taught 
them, to serve for the welfare and happiness and good of 
mankind. These amount to seven groups, thirty-seven in all, 
and have been classed as the thirty-seven doctrines belonging 
to enlightenment (bodki). Now the Fourfold Formula of 
suffusion is ihCft among them, 1 

Again, 1 repeat, no disciple. Jet alone eminent disciple, 
stands out in the 11 official list L as best {ogga ) 1 in the fourfold 
suffusion, Seventy-six men and women arc thus distinguished, 
two of them more than once. There are upwards of seventy 
ways, in life, character and mind, for which they are 
distinguished, but of Brahmaviharns there is not a word save 
concerning the amity-habit of just one lay woman A 

There is another reason for finding, that the Brahmavihara 
codr- of practice is not of endogenic growth in what we may 
call the original mandate, No cult, unless it be that nf the 
Hebrews* has more emphatically based itself as a religion on 
Morals {slla) than did Buddhism. The finst Butt ant a in the 
first hiiok of it.s Sutta-Ktaka ia. in its first half, a setting forth 

1 NVr, *1 j* Inir, ar* thr- PJ Knur Truths i " 

1 A to?JU Mil f-:i , i d a. 

5 .Wtin&rathapumni [A CofltJ*). i, * *8 ff. 
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of the good life as a threefold graded SHu. Anti it is no ilcshlesa 
code, but a triple grading of value?, as worthed more or Jess 
by the judgment of its founder and put htj him into practice. 
Tills triple Sila is repeated, fully or in part, in nine of the 
twelve following Snttantas, Here then if anywhere should we 
have expected to find the fourfold hrahmaiuhtlra brought in. 
as either the climax of hT<ihntacariifa r the holy or divine living, 
or ae a special development in the carrying out of it. 

We look through the first and eight of the following con¬ 
nected Suttantas, each showing a different occasion for the 
appeal to the body of Sila doctrine, eil vain. Not till the last 
SuttantOp the Tevjjja, does it come, and then just where wo 
should havo looked for it l as the culmination in reply to the 
question : “ And how, Yasettha, is his conduct good * 
Five stages in the purifying character and conduct are given 
in replv, then the ensuing joy and peace, and then does ' he. 
with amityHJODSortcd mind suffusing one quiLrter *' and the 
rest, proceed to exercise the telepathic warding and helping 
of his fellow-beings, 

Eut why here only ? The Brahma viliams are mentioned 
here and here only, because of a tradition which had come 
down to the editors of the Fitakas, that Brahma vihara practice 
meant attainment after death to rebirth in the Brahmaworld. 
Thus elsewhere a monk who is an habitual practiser is called 
brahma]XJtfo r just as a monk who is an habitual " Jhuna- 
practiser is called, for reasons that 1 suggest elsewhere, 
detapatta. 1 And the Tevijja Buttanta theme is how best to 
insure joining the community of the Brahma-d+vas, Thai 
is why we find it here. 

Whence came this association of the Brahma viharas with 
what was, or was believed by Buddhists at one time to he r the 
goal of Brahman aspiration 1 “ 1 thought, sir/* Saripntta, 

himself an ex-brahman, is made to say to his leader, M that 
as these brahmans' hearts are set on the heaven of Brahma, 

1 AnguHam, ii, 184 ; of, H Bh|tu ill EurJy BluIcIIuheei ", Ind. Him. 
QutirttHif, 1927 * 
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I would show the way to union with Brahmas,” 1 But 1 have 
nowhere seen it contended by any book old or new, that the 
fourfold suffusion or irradiation of beings la supported by 
anything in Brahman literature. On the contrary, the 
Brahman was not taught to interejd: himself in his fellow- 
beings with aU social and other barriers thrown down, such as 
the Buddhists termed an-odhiso, And even had the practice 
originated among the founders of the Buddhist movement 
many of whom were ex-Brahmans, they would have taught 
and sanctioned it out of goodwill to their IeIlows T and net for 
the attainment of a particular world in rebirth. The layman 
was so to live as to win Haggn, happy rebirth ; the monk was 
m to live as to win no rebirth. 

I thmk that the founder of the social gospel of the 
Brahniavihara attitude and practice may have been also an 
" ex-Brahman 3 \ living the homeless life as a Wanderer, and 
teaching the multitude the good Life in )ii$ o?r?j %ratf 7 just as 
Ootama taught in his. He too would find that the many were 
juet then waking to Lhe significance, for man's present and 
future happiness, not so much of the sacrifice, the chanted 
niaotra T the priestly celebrant, as of the worthing and warding 
of the fcllowman. He may well have found in popular u&e 
runes of warding off danger seen and unseen by the power of 
what we now call the wj|J p but for which, irith no such word 
to hand, he called thought or mind (W/jta), Thiii negative 
idea in the runes of warding from danger the wilier he, as a 
pioneer in advance of his age p converted into a willing of 
wtdl to the object or person willed. And so much of the 
mother was there, ns there is Sn all warding of creatures, in 
his gospel, that not only will he have had many ivomcn among 
Ms disciples, but he or they will have given expression to 
mother-tare in his teaching. There was little internet in Lhe 
mother as such for the Buddhist monk. As giver and warder 
of life! of 11 becoming” jhAovab she would arouse in. him. 


1 .1 flijjh I rna„ ii, Dhiaanjam Sut La. 
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repulsion rather than Veneration. Hence I should place the 
credit, for the mother simile ol the Sutt&Nipata to the influence 
of this unacknowledged source. And with that the credit also 
of the simile, used but not invented by Buddhaghosn, com- 
pruiiig the fourfold suffusion with the mother s care for her 
lour children : tenderness for the babe ; pity for the hurt 
child ; joy in the success o£ the schoolboy ; poise for the 
busy young man, 1 

I would not say that there is anything in this gospel of 
Tgnotus ”—or shall we call him just Ma^m* 1E J^ng 
Brahman,” as was called one of the to us Ignoti in the 
TheragutM '? 3 —that Gotaum could not have taught, did 
not tench m his ow n way. The facts in the evidence arc, that 
compared with the way usually ascribed to him, the way of the 
Fourfold * s telepathy" strikes the critical eye [and ear) as 
something from without, exotic, much as does the upthrust 
of igneous rock through stratified rock. And liis own 
abstention from claiming it as part of bis programme in the 
Suttas of assertion or “ Lion-roars ”, such as that in the 
Yinayib Pnrajika I, and in Miijfhima, Butta XII, or where the 
disciple asserts for hin^ as in the Sampasadaniya Suttanta, 
is a point not to be overlooked. Those Sayings are not, for 
me, Gotama*s—he was too great a man to call himself a great 
man—but his editors'. But it remains, that the Fourfold 
Practice is not adduced an essent. his teaching, 

I do not say T that any one of the points I put forward to 
allow this is in itsdi convincing, but there are several points, 
4 iiid taken together they do constitute an obstacle to the 
usual assumption, that the Brahmavibaras are originally 
Buddhist teaching . 

I do sttV that, both in tradition und by the whole purpose and 
work of his long nhssiomcureer T the first 11 state ' : amity or 
goodwill* is a true attribute of Gotams* It was the ninth 
[not the first) of the ten 14 perfections developed by a 

1 No. luiii. 
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Bodhisat, True also of him is the attribute of pity, albeit 
this is not reckoned as a Sl perfection : ' T Of the third state : 
** mud it a, 11 we do not find, either in Buddhoiogieai tradition, 
or in his mission-years* anything of mwdifa that we can single 
out as characterizing him. [I a in open to correction.) The 
fourth state : poise, on the other hand is both a " perfection 
(the tenth} 3 and is testified to In the Suttas. But it tended to 
fall behind the others, 2s ot without reason certain 
" Northern r ' schools maintained, 1 that if the Buddha were 
without passionate feeling, he eon id not feel the boundless 
pity for man and the world which the Buddhist literature 
constantly associates with his name. We certainly find him 
teaching to others mettd t and with it, to a very limited degree, 
pity and poise. But he has his own way of leaching it, 
according to the Sayings, and that way is usually not the way 
of the Ignotus-gospel : the way of taking one ol four 
sentiments and letting the mind so charged brood over a 
section of humanity, then another and so on. The method is 
singular among Pi taka methods ; the terms are singular. 
Jr Suffusing, radiating ” (pAanoti} is rare, and is restricted else¬ 
where, I believe, to the subject* in moments of strong emotion ; 
here it is to affect the object. So little do we bear this in mind 
in poise, that both Buddhists and we tend to see, especially in 
the radiating of poise, a boomerang bringing benefit not to 
the object but only to the subject after his qrgy of altruistic 
emotion. 2 

That Go la ilia, when he came to hear of tins man (or woman), 
and his teaching, rated it highly and adopted it r I fully accept - 
It was like him to appreciate the best thought and work of bis 
day. Hr appreciated the new worthing of natural causation, 
the Sankhyan study of body and sEoiie and mind as distinct 
from, and not to be identified with the attan or puggata 

1 V tiarap&tL&k&a, Point* oj Oontrorvr^ iviii, 3 

1 In tact Spence Hardy md to bo ms degree OMenberg do fee in the Four 
a tort of {lubjcttive orjjr, Cf. tbn fellUtt trenlTnent cl "pot s* ' an 1 ilititdhi 
Mappi, p. 317. 
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(pun^aj ; lie studied Jhunn and applied it variously, chiefly 
for corame ce with oilier worlds; he saw the importance of 
the mantra in the efforts of his Society to ta its o\m Vedu- 
mnes and refrains. And here was jl modem teaching alter 
hia own heart; it was man worthing man. giving himself to 
man, ward Eng and raising man. How could he do other than 
welcome it ? 

And yet Gotama and 4t Manava w never met! But this is 
not stranger than, not so strange m T Gotama and Vardhainana, 
the Jain, never meeting. Around each was his world ", 
The seniors, the Jains, held their great man aloof from the 
younger pretender. May not the possibly senior Satyaputta* 
have held Gotainu aioof l 

Or the welcome may have been rejectee! by Munava’s world, 
not because Maqava will not have thought highly of btotamn. 
but possibly because of tendencies among Gotama's disciples 
over which Miirinvn shook hh head. What might these be ? 

Ah brahman Manava may have remained in word and in 
practice a worshipper of Brahman, or even and also of 
some personal projection, of that impersonal Brahman. 
But I drop this as pure guessing, and suggest in the 
literature of the fourfold formula itself a possible guide to 
disagreement. 

Gotnnak. Like other great Helpers of niam perhaps more 
especially than any other, addressed Ills message to what we 
may call the mandn-man—the puggafa— w ho is M neither body 
nor mind p \ l This it was that man should seek to find tt : 
so ran his first utterance** Now his age was much preoccupied 
with the analysis of mind and its action through sense on body 
and mutter- And just as it is with us now T the man, the user 
of mind and body, the layer down and taker up of bodies, was 
being suffered to drop out of sight* was coming in fact to 
be reckoned as a ** complex tT of body and mind* and not hing 
more. But Mariava T s teaching was an appeal to the man, and 

1 The Sccpim! Dmxnihr, mid jrtJiim in Suttui; 

■ " Wens it DJOt letter for you to seek the «sU [rilftfjinip} T Ji 
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through the man to the fellowman, first in the individual and 
then to* the group and the whole without class or aex or race or 
other distinction. In the formula, which will be the work of 
the formula-oinking Gotama-men* this individual objective 
is lost sight of. But that it was and remained the traditional 
way of the practice we eon see by the Putjkimhhida~mngga's 
and V^uddhi-magga's descriptions of it. The man was to let 
his " thought \ really his will, work on the thought, the will 
of a man. By thin intensive telepathic willing the object, 
the fdlownum, was to como himself to feel amity for the wilier 
instead ol dislike, to feel the warmth of a man's compassion, 
to fed the cheer of sympathetic friendship, to fed the balance 
he needed if tossed about by praise or blame, etc. The 
expanded willing, besides bring as the French would any re qui 
M ^ U?J rfrnis k- patjsagt, is more likely to benefit the wilier 
than the willed. We sow this in “poise "! It is by radiating 
amity mid the rest to society, to races, to the world* that we 
ourselves shall in our won! and deed get on in promoting the 
world's peace and happiness. But it as by working on the 
individual man, woman and child, that we can help with any 
certainty of effect. Buddhism has tended to lose sight of this 
in its ejection of the " mon-in-man *\ and its sknndhn scheme 
of man's instruments os the man, in its preoccupation with 
the type, the cL-s oho process 1 in tact with something lik«- 
o herd-jiflyi'hology of its own* 

There is [mother possible barrier between Gotaftrakas and 
iln^nvukas in the tendency lietruyed by the word release 
{*'1 mufti), which is often Interpolated in the formula h notably 
where the Wanderers word their practice in the Buddhist 
formula without it T and where the reply inserts if. Fimvtti, 
whatever else it meant to £ndla m “ mok?a meant in 
Buddhism (ti) release from the world smd (fr) release from 
rebirth, both for the monk But what id Manmrn, as a friend o f 

1 Practically the wrbufe qf the Abbitlbamma U a study of fLtod type, 
gTuup nod protiaa. 
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man and of men r *a3 no friend to munkdom, and disapproved 
of its growth among the Gotamakas ? 

In snrh ttndenffiea I see quite enough to deter n teacher from 
associating in personal intercourse with the leader of n group 
so tootling. It iuilv have cost him much tn fccc]> ulonh He has 
paid heavily- To us he is as if be had never been. But not it 
may well be, to brings elsewhere. 




Is there a Gabri Dialect of Modern Persian ? 


Hv IX L. k, LnKJHER 

T N the latest addition to the aeries of the 

Forst hunrjm, Dr. Kar] Hadank, of Berlin* has presented 
Iranian philologists and students a£ Persian ilialects with a 
work of great interest and important 1 ^ 

The aeries was initiated by the late Oskar Mann {oh. 1917) 
and the present volume, Abt. 111. Band I, 1926, as well as 
Eta predecessors h based chiefly on the material collected 
by Mm, Its main contents are described in the title: Die 
Mundartm von Kkumdr, Makalldt, Nat dm, Ntiyin, SOmntfn* 
Siltand und 86-Kohrdd. 

The studies of these dialects, however, arc preceded by n 
lengthy Introduction* amounting to nearly a third of the 
volume, in which Dr. Hu dank takes occasion to discuss 
a number of questions relating chiefly to the nature of the 
popular speech of Persia common to the bulk of the lower- 
class uneducated population, and the danger of mistaking 
for dialect what really belongs to this common speech. 

It m with regard to one of these side questions that 1 
propose to offer some remarks. 

In talking of N 'iyitii Dr. fljidunk quotes a remark by a 
British Consul, Keith E. Abbott, referring to the year 1849* 
to the effect that the inhabitants of Nay in spoke a language 
of their own. This language was stated to he the old language 
of the Gahrs who had inhabited this place up to a not very 
remote date in (he past. Thin and a remark by P. M Sykes 
give him an occasion to set off on an excursus of some twenty 
pages regarding 14 the question of the existence of a special 
Gdhri dialect ”* It appears that Dr* Iludunk is lumself the 
discoverer, if not the creator, of the doubt implied. 

It may save others time if I mention that the problem is 
raised, in the terms just given, on p. Lam, and is developed 
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mid explained on p. LXXttlll aa centring on two hitherto 
generally accepted propositions 

(1) That there is one language Gabri common to alt Persian 
Paxsees. 

(2) That there is a fundamental distinction between the 
Gabr-speech of a locality and the speech of the Muslim 
population of the same locality. 

His judgment on the first proposition is that it is an 
arbitrary and erroneous assumption, p. lxxxiel 

His judgment on the second is given at some length on 
p r lexxvi in the following terms :— 

^ I do not propose to dispute that the modern so-called 
Fire worshippers of Persia have preserved to the present 
day a series of old and characteristic expressions, especially 
such as are coonerted with their religion and customs. 
But this need by no means imply a special Parsec dialect. 
For that, morphological peculiarities would be required. 

” Even if now and again divergencies may have existed, 
and may still be found, between the speech-usage of the 
Parsees and of the Muslims of the same place, owing 
especially to the strong favouring of Arabic by the latter, 
still this conservative attitude on the part of the Parser*, 
their inclination to retain the traditional Iranian, does not 
Fuflke to justify the conception of a distinct * Faraee 
Language V 

It follow* from the views held by the author that XWi, to 
which he sometimes refers, is the one and only language 
spoken in \ essd, whether by Muslims or Zoroaarrians, and that 
Kentuini is s im i lar ly the one and only language spoken 
in Kerman, whether bv Muslims or by Znroastrians. 

This I szii of hi* I understand to be synonymous with what 
I call Yezdi Gabri . and his Kermmi with my Ecrrmni Gabri . 

We are now in a position to follow the steps in the argument 
by which the author arrives at his conclusions. We are less 
likely to gat lost or side tracked in the course of a long 
procession of details if we start with a distinct knowledge 
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of the points at which the author is aiming and the conclusions 
to which he wishes to lead us. 

Dr. Ha-dank starts with the introduction of the term 
'* Gabri ” by Anquetll du Perron in 1771 P and comments 
on the contribution q£ each author who has since then dealt 
with the subject. What brought our author originally to 
doubt the existence of a separate Gabri language appears to 
have been the miriou&ly mixed and unhomogeneons nature 
of ibe material presented by a number of the chief 
JS authorities ** m We may briefly Kiiinmnrize his principal 
notes and comments. 

The first inquirer to furnish Gabri texts was the Russian 
Berezin in 1853. Dr. Hadank quotes a number of forma from 
his work which appear to be incompatible with each other, 
some approximating to ordinary Persian, others totally 
differing from it, and some seeming highly improbable ; 
and he points to Berezin's complete misunderstanding of the 
Agential forms of the Personal Pronouns. He concludes 
that it is evident that in his texts Berezin has forcibly blended 
inconsistent records from various dialects to form one Gabri 
dialect. 

ITe adds the statement: For later inquirers (l Yazdj ”, 
which was still unknown to Berezin, was simply the 11 Parsec 
language ”, 

In 1854 iL Peterman n collected from Zoroastrians specimens 
of “ Deri their own name for their language, which were 
published after his death by Justi, with additions from 
Berezin's Gabr dialect. Juati preferred the name Gabri. 

Rshatsek followed in 1ST3 with Deri Phrases and DiakffM* 
in which Dr. Hadank finds inconsistencies in the conjugation 

1 Tti.fi term li Bcri " ^LtB rifle to flloims that Gabri identical with 
" Dtrithe Itame Applied bf certain Oriental writers to the old uOlirt 
of Ft-rsta. The word haa been represented as derived from tier 
" dooF "■ Tbea* claima hxvc been kin^ <^o dhpoef-d of, cp. Euarl in the 
Journal _4+£a|i'rjp^ Sicwie wn'e tome SH JSSS (the Tolnme is twice misquoted 
hy IJadanh a& IX T pp, ulx and lssiy}. 

May the term Deri = Gabri not be referable to Frrajaii der 11 Lo ", and 
bear t be sense w internal ", 14 domeatie or 11 eflfltaric ,p £ 

Jeas. Aram lass, IS 
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of the verbs and the same misunderstanding of the jigentfol 
Pronouns as in Berezin. A special feature is the recurrence 
of medial 2 far d . 

In 1379 Hout urn-Schindler collected material* chiefly in 
Kerman, which he published in 1832. Like ids predecessors 
he shared the illusion of the existence of a single Parsee lan¬ 
guage throughout all Persia. Only in exceptional eases does 
he dist inguish between Y&jkU and Kermani. Unlike Petcrniann 
who left his material in Arabic-Persian script, lloutum- 
Schindler presents his only In transliteration. Iludunk 
believes that Schindler must have worked, at least in part, 
from material in Arabic-Perman script, points out variations 
which may be due to faulty revision, and remarks that many 
of Ills assertions disagree with lhe evidence of more careful 
observers. 

In 1897 Professor E. G, Browne published a +i| Dari '* text 
in Arabic-Pcrsian script with a Persian translation, both 
provided by a Yczdi Zoroastrian, Aldarfifc Mihraban. Browne 
added a transliteration in Roman characters* and an English 
translation. Dr. Hadnnk comments on the curious use of 
symbols in the Gabri text and states that the Persian transla¬ 
tion does not entirely agree with the Gabri text and that there 
arc errors in Professor Browne's transliteration and translation 
These critic:isms arc not wholly unjustified, but Dr. Hadank 
errs in the one instance he has chosen lor an illustration. 

He says that the Persian translation in verse 12 has 

where it should have been xJ 1 . 

The text has Ojj jvwt or trort, which is the preterite 

of wmtmSn or wortmim ^ to bring 

MilP. buri is in Gabri bert. 

In tMs case Professor Browne's translation " carried them 
off ” is at fault ; it should be “ brought them along 

The fact seems to me to be that the text, as Ar da shir 
Mihrabin meant it to be read, is sound, as after all is onlv 
to be expected, but no one without his help, even though 
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prasammg acme knowledge of Gabri p could hope to give it 
correct phonetic transcription of it* This is my own experience 
ol the attempt of a Zoroastriun to write Gabri in Arabje- 
Persian script. And tins will account for many erron? in 
the work of inquirers who have relied on records in Arabic- 
Pcrsiun script and have subsequently undertaken to trans¬ 
literate them. 


The test appears to be free of contradictory and extraneous 
forms of the kind complained of in Berezin and Rehatsek, 
and had I taken it down in phonetic script from Aniashlr 
Mi hr a ban s dictation I think it would agree hi all essentials 
with the tests which I so obtained from four other Oabr 
narrators* 


The next contributor mentioned is J, de Morgan, who 
m Ids Studc* Linguistifjues devotes a few pageg to the “ Dari 5 
Dialwt of Tehran- His work, says Dr. Hadank, doubtless 
contains much that is useful, it is only unfortunate that one 
never knows how far one can trust de Morgan s data. He 
resembles Kchsteek in giving a number of forms with z lor tf. 

My own Notes on Gabri 1 {JRAS* r 1913) are thou referred 
to at some length. It is remarked that I make some attempt 
co distinguish Yesdi and Kermani forms and that I have 
at least theoretically ,P arrived at the view that the two 
idalccts 11 in their characteristic forms present some differences 
of vocabulary and pronunciation . 1 was; however r wrong and 
inconsistent in baling my commentary on the derivative 
and uncritical statement of Geiger and not on the original 
authorities. It is open to doubt whether my Yczdi authority 
may not have tended to confuse the two dialects and make 
them appear more similar in my work than they actually 
are. My method shows weakness in failing to quote the 
authority for every form given, i adhere to the idea of 
Gabri but remain half-way in distinguishing between 
^ csdi and Kerman j. 

lo these and other personal criticisms I shall respond 

further on. 
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The liiitLor’s euuciusion after Eivia review of the sources of 
information is that any attempt to establish “ Yazrii " comes 
up against the contradictory accounts given of it by the 
various authorities. Ho ilhisLrates this by examples. t)n 
some of these I may be permitted a few remarks: “ day 
Petenrnmn-JustL jjj, Arf. M. jjj, Lorimer rSj [ = ^jj)- 
I do not think I ever heard anything but riij ; but in the 
Arabic-Persian script which I possess written by one informant, 
where I recorded ti>j to his dictation, he has written jjj- 
This illustrates the phonetic Tinrcl[ability of Arabic-Persian 
script texts written by Oabrs, 

“Wall” Romnskevic bo rimer zor, Iloutum-Sch. dr. 

I buve also sdr; a Gabr would simply write Jj. 
dii^l is merely an adaptation of the ordinary Persian 
diimt. 

One must always be prepared for the intrusion of ordinary 
Persian forms in plane of the Gahri ones. Probably all Gabrs. 
certainly all one would do language wort with, know and every 
day speak ordinary Forman, and all the educated ones write 
it. Ordinary Persian is the dominant language. 

-y- (ic) lor literary Persian medial -m-* This phenomenon 
occurs, but in my experience -m- is more general 

The nmak “salt” quoted from me is also G.Y* (be. 
Yezdi Gabri}* 

I have also the metathrajral form minak. 

For zaf'Tn quoted from me, I have also zauun. 

Infinitive endings: Ah regards the alternative Infinitive 
endings -mun and -vfm, Dr. Hadank justly complains of an 
ambiguity in my statement regarding them. This is duo 
to ignorance ; but I can clear up the matter to this extent: 
I think I have recorded in my texts, etc., only -mtln, but I 
have a note that there is also -run as well as -mun. This 
probably represents the answer to a direct Inquiry and 
indicates that my informant (I third: the Yezdi Burzu) 
recognized and admitted the form -vun + T should take it 
that It is a general alternative for -mun with any verb, and 
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not that it k wed only with certain verbs to the exclusion of 
-mun. (See below. p r 307.) 

Following this the author, after turning down an assertion 
of de Gobincau’s that the Persian ZoroastrLans talk a form 
of Kurdish, proceeds to combat a remark of Zhukovskies 
that the resemblance of the dialects of the Parsees of Yezd 
and Kermnn and the dialect of Kash& could be explained 
by the assumption that the area stretching from the mountains 
of Kohrud to those of Natans was at one time, possibly not 
very long ago, occupied by fire-worshipping Parsecs, 

Dr. Uadank quotes a few Gabri aud Kesha! words and forms 
to show that 11 Yesdi and Kermani unmistakably stand nearer 
to literary Persian than Kesha! *\ 

The veteran W. Geiger next receives his critical attention 
in regard to the acceptance by him of unhomogeneous material 
and incorrect forms from various authorities, and contempt 
is poured on his assertion that the special dialect of the 
Parsecs of Yeid and Kerman, with its tinge of antiquity, 
ran be accounted for by their conummid isolationn On the 
contrary, says our author, they have been in constant business 
intercourse with the Muslims and have been subject not to 
communal isolation but to contempt, special taxation and 
persecution. Is there, however, any real antithesis here ? 

At tins point Dr. Hudank announces that he has been 
dealing with the w arbitrary assumption " that there is (me form 
( r f speech common to oil the Par sees of Persia and that this 
may now be rejected. lie then states bis second proposition > 
but 1 shall pause before folio wing him in his discussion of 
thifl T to reply to the criticisms of my own contribution the 
Notes on the Gabri Dialect of Modern Persian ” (JRAS., 
1910) already referred to. 

I may first mention the grounds on w hich I claim to speak 
with some authority regarding the language of the Oabrs of 
Aezdand Kerman and that of the Muslims of at least Kerman* 

T resided and worked in Kerman as British Consul from 
January, 1912, to November, 1914, Throughout the greater 
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part of that ticne 1 expended considerable labour in collet Ling 
worths locally supposed to he peculiar to tSie of 

Kerman. This- resulted in a collection of hundrr-ls uf words, 
many of which Mill doubtless prove not to be limited in use 
to Kerman ; my wife also obtained the texts oF the Ke rmani 
portion of the Perntm Tale# (Macmillan, 1919] and a number 
of nursery rhymes, 1 also collected a quantity of vcr.se current 
in Kerman and its neigh bomboocL All this material was 
obtained from Muslims and the language is throughout 
quite distinct from Gabo. 

From .Tune to October, 1914. as stated in the M Notes I 
collected Gabri texts and vocabulary Irom Gabrs, 

I waa again in Kerman from August, 1910, to October 
or November, 1917. Throughout this period my health was 
unsatisfactory, and I could dp little beyond what was required, 
by my official duties, hut I did some work on Gabri with a 
new Gabri informant and secured one long text and a quantity 
of grammatical notes. I also added to my stock of Muslim 
Kermani verse. 

The ip Notes on Gabri ” were based on the earlier Gabri 
material and were drawn up in Chirml in HUfj, 

Now for the criticisms: T fully recognize the inconvenience 
of lhe form of the contribution judged from the point of 
view of a self-contained essay cm the hingmigc, but such 
it does not claim to be, I had only limited leisure at my 
command and could not possibly undertake anything 
resembling a formal treatise. On the other hand I c ould 
pass a running comment, on the resum£ of existing Gabri 
material drawn up by a German scholar of high repute, 
supported by alt the cumulative authority nf an encyclopaedic 
monument like the Grundri&s d*r Iranisthen PJ\thtwju\ 
which stood as the last word of scholarship on llie language 
and was presumably generally accepted as such. 31 y article 
was simply a criticism principally of the material on which 
it is based. As such I think it wm justified, and as such 
Dr. Ihiflank does not appear to find fault with it 
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His com]ikint is renIJy that 1 did not write a totally 
different and much more extensive mirk. That in my circum¬ 
stances wua out of the question. 

He blames me for not having had recourse to Geiger's 
original authorities: Berezin, iieiuUsek, Justi, Houturn- 
Schindler. He seems to have missed my statement on the 
first page of the article that J had tried to obtain their works 
but bad failed. It is technically incorrect to say that 1 did 
not even know of the existence oi Professor Browne's work. 
It is mentioned at secondhand on p, 477, 

Briefly the extensive use that Dr. Hiulank has been able 
fu make of my article seems to provide a nutrient justification 
of its publication, 

Tn regard to the second criticism : a weakness in my method 
in not in every case having stated the source of a word, 
I would draw hie attention to my exphnation on p. 12£> where 
the exact value of my Y . { Yezdi) ami K. (Kerman j) is explained. 

I added “ where no indication of source is given Y. is to 
he understood, but in such eases it is believed that the K. forms 
would be substantially the same ”, 

This is 3 however, perhaps one of the “ many obscurities 
oi the exposition ? which J ‘ detract from the usefulness of the 
treatise ". 

As regards the distinction between Y r and K. it has more 
importance for Dr, H&dank than for me. 

I stated my views regarding the existence of two “ sub' 
dialects of Yezdi aud Ivenmitii (sc r of Gabri) guardedly 
on p, 125 of which Dr. Hadnnk quotes onlv part of one sentence. 
Vi Ij:l 1 I wrote was: " The same man will vary his pronunciation 
of the same word almost in one and the same breath. A 
further complication is introduced by the existence of the 
two sub-dialects of Yezdi and Kermaiii. which in their 
characteristic forms present some differences of vocabulary 
ami pronunciation* but appear to intermingle to n considerable 
extent in the ordinary speech of the ordinary man. The two 
types iurc P however, in el general way distinguishable , « *” 
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I am not prepared to express any more final views until 
I have made a full comparative study of my material and am 
clearer as to what in necessary (or the differentiation of sub* 
dialects—a matter really lor the professional philologist. 

According to information procured by me in 1917 one-third 
of the present Gabr population of Kerman immigrated thither 
from Yezd during the forty years lying roughly between 
IfidT and 1907+ After the latter date, up to 1917* only a few 
more families are said to have come from Yezd, 

If this is correct and if there were originally distinct Yezdi 
and Kernumi sub-dm foots of Gabri, one might now very well 
expect to find a considerable intermixture of. them in the 
speech of the present-day Kenrnini Gabrs, 

We may now pass on Lo Dr. Hadank s second proposition 
that the txttteM'.t: of a fandom? ntal difference between the Gabr 
language 0 / a locality ami the languttge of the Muslims of the 
same, locality may nnbj accepted with certain limitations , 
Firstly ho takes the ease of Yezd and postulates that onlv 
those investigators who have themselves lived in Ye Ed and 
have there actually compared the language as spoken by 
Muslims and " Fire Woishippers ”, arc competent as witnesses. 
This rules out Ousel ey and Rehahsck. E. G« Browned 
standing is not beyond doubt (he spent only three weeks 
in Yezd) B Browne writer (I quote Browne's original English) : 

Tbi^ TJjri dialect is only used by the Guebrea amongst 
themselves, ami all ot them, so far as 1 know, speak Persian 
as welL When they speak their own dialect even ft Yezdi 
MiLsuImam cannot understand what they are saying, or 
can only understand it very imperfectly. It m for that 
reason iliaL the Zoroustrinna cherish their Dari r and are 
somewhat unwilling to teach it to a stranger/* 

Further on he says :■— 

11 To me they were as a rule ready enough to impart 
information about it/* 

Elsewhere Dr. Hadnnk quotes the opening sentence of 
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Browne's “ Specimen ol the Gabri dialect of Persia/ 1 JRAS+ f 
I897 t which runs as follows 

'■The Gahri dialect-, as in well known, is spoken only by 
the Zoroastnans, or ‘ Ouebrcs + of Persia [by whom it is 
raffled ' D'iri 5 ) r and is consequently almost confined to the 
towny of Yezd ami Kirina n." 

Against, these quite definite statements by a man of Professor 
Browne s calibre Dr. flad^iuk opposes quotations from two 
other authorities which ho considers cancel Browned evidence. 
Ho say a *— 

[f) Ll H. Petormann say* of Yazd : A Here also people 
seem not to recognize the Arabic / r hence they also say 
pursi for forest r From this one perceives that here as in 
fthiraz they pronounce the long a as o or n ' _ „ J* 

(5) ** Napier Malcolm says : (in the original English) 

* The Yezdi 1 realizes the link of a common language, hut 
by this he means a common dialect V K 
I have not been able to consult the first passage in the 
original, but I see nothing in what is quoted to indicate that 
Petcriiiann was doing more than comparing the speech of 
the Muslims of Yezd with that of the Muslims of Rhirnz, There 
is nothing to show that he had Gubrs m Ida mind when ho 
wrote : Jl Scheint man bier aucln M 

1 have Napier Malcolms Ftm Years in a Persian Town 
before me. It is quite clear that he in no way contemplates 
the Ga.hr community of Yezd. He is talking of connecting' 
bonds subsisting between Persians in Persia. He opposes 
* ^czdi to ain, Ispahani and to a BushirL * 4 The Yezdi 
regards the Ispahan! ns a foreigner/ 1 etc. 

What Dr* IJadank fads to realize is that Gabrs simply do 
not exist when it is a question of generalizations about Persia, 
or Persians, or the population nf a Persian town. They do 

" I>r. HmlIF ink Wttdtm “ The Vi-Kdl Ba hy ,B tire InliAbil-iAttl. of Ywd (Dur 
Bcwofiunr von Ytnd) As will he pointed out pf&wntlj^ the two Are nol 
t'ynmjmm* ' L YeiAi" would ordsmriJy EHrun 4“ MmHm of UL-zd urigm' J * 
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not come into the pie hire at all unless they are specifically 
mentioned. 

A * s Yezdi ” is ll Persian Muslim of Yeztl, similarly jl Kermani 
an Ispahan], a Shirazi, etc., are all Muslims. 

A (’lahr i b a Gabr* as opposed to a Muslim of his own or any 
other town. If yon want to specify where a Gabr hails 
from yoq do not simply say lf this man is a Tezdi fc \ but 4 * this 
man h a Yezdi Gabr 7 or 41 this man in a Gabr of Yezd " 
(fjiihr i ijezdi or tjuhr az pred); ynu speak of " the Zoroaytri&us 
of Yezd “ (zardukim i f/ezd) and so on. 

Members of the Gabr communities. just an members of 
the Jew and Armenian communities in Persia, are always 
spoken of as such. They are never considered as being 
included in the body of Persian Muslims ; nor do they rank 
with them aa like with like, 

1 am then mentioned as in my * Gflhri Notes ’’ opposing 
a “ Muslim Kcrmnni Persian fl to the Oubri of the title of 
my article- All that Dr. Ilarjnnk here does to establish his 
contention that these axe not two forms of speech but one and 
the same, is to assert that my Muslim Kermani Persian is 
jL au artificial creation " t and that judging from the examples 
I give I see in to understand by it a somewhat elevated 
language which accordingly lacks the expected dialect 
colour, 

I do not see how this advances the author's argument; 
T defined my Kermnni Persian as " the Kcrmani dialect of 
Modern Persian (spoken by the Mu slim inhabitsuts of Kennun 
City) " Dialect is possibly too strong a term. |k form 11 
□light have been the better word, I was not then, nor am 
I now, concerned to discus the exact position of Kermuni 
Persian in relation to literary, or " ordinary 11 Persian. 
It is sufficient that it is distinct from Oabri and that it 
remains ho, even if + ns is probable, it is only a variant of 
ordinary Persian, 

Incidentally I would ask whether any rase ia known of a 
distinct dialert being spoken in at all a pure form by the 
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majority of the Muslim population of any of the larger Persian 
townie 

1 made no attempt to discuss the nature of Kermani 
Persian and it. is wrong to flay, as the author docs, thatwhat 
Lorimer regards as par exrelltina: a peculLmty of Muslim 
Kef omul Persian—the use of ddstm i as an auxiliary verb—- 
is lea at of ail so " T + 

All that I did, after quoting 

Gabri Y. me dOrc io.t A “ 1 am (in the act of) doing 1+ 
and other similar expressions was to say : " These exactly 
correspond with the common idiom in Kerrmni Persian 

tltlram mi.dijam ' l am (in the act of) coming 3 
dmhtam mi.dmadam * 1 was [hi t he act of) coming * 

which I do not recollect to have noticed in other parts of 
Persia/' 

Dr. Hadank quotes a number of writings by Zhukovaki 
on the use of rirlafrin in the Persian narrative language and 
states that he reckons the future with ddshian among the 
peculiarities of the low popular language *\ Whether this 
la the construction illustrated by me I am not sure. I am not 
clear that mine contains the conception of the future even 
to the extent of moaning I am just going to come +t * 4fc I am 
on the point of coming r \ 

But whether the particular idiom is common to alh or any, 
other forms of Persian or not does not a Sect the argument. 

On my failure to obtain any talcs or verse apparently 
belonging in any peculiar way to I lie Gabrs Dr. HaiJank 
remarks that this would be iv a disillusionment only for those* 
who* like himself, had approached the inquiry with the 
preconceived idea nf the hermetivul isolation and strongly 
self‘Centred life of the Persian Parsers . 

1 limy say that when I came to Kerman I knew very little 
about the Zoroastriaiis in Persia and I doubt if 1 was even 
aware that there was a community of them in Kerman. I only 
started to study their dialect after f hail been one and a half 
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years in the place and that was probably soon after 1 first 
came to bear that they hurl a separate dialect. 

On the other baud during my residence in Kerman I did, 
from observation of the facts, form very strong views regarding 
their communal isolation- That is n subject in itself- buthco 
it to say that it Is only in commerce that the merchant class 
of the Zoroastrians nt all freely meet the Musulttums. They 
have no part ill the communal, social or domestic life of the 
Muslims. I do not remember having ever met Muslims and 
Gnbts together except in the course of legal or official pro¬ 
ceedings as in bankruptcy cases. 

It is stated by various authorities that previous to 1860 
fiabrs were not even permitted to engage in trade. For long 
after that they continued subject to man? legal disabilities 
and obligations, and to the present day there is In Muslim 
minds no question as to their exclusion from Muslim life 
and their inferior social status. On the other hand the 
Zorojistriaus have their own separate communal life, empha¬ 
sized by their own religious observances and ceremonial, 
their own festivals, and by the maintenance of their own 
schools and teachers, and the possession of their own language. 

They are just ns distinct from their Muslim lellow-townsmen 
as the Armenians of Julfa (Ispahan'} are from the Muslims of 
Ispahan. But though the Armenians speak Persian when 
in the company of Muslims or Europeans he would he a bold 
man who would assert either that the Armenian which they 
speak among themselves is the same as the Persian of the 
Muslim inhabitants of Ispahan, or that the latler speak 
Armenian among themselves. 

As regards the Gjihrs of Kerman it is quite possible for 
Europeans, whether Consuls, Missionaries or business inert r 
to reside and work for years m the town without realizing 
that the Gabrs have a language of their own so different 
from the ordinary Peru bin in general tm that they would be 
quite unable to understand it. This fact I have lately attested 
by inquiry- It is quite natural, jf one renumbers that the 
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fiflbrs speak only ordinary Persian in business and mixed 
aoc ie fcy a nd tin at no Muslim speaks Ga bri. As Professor Browne 
Rays, 1 doubt if any Muslim would fully understand it if lie 
heard It spoken, 

1 may now proceed to sum up what I ran say positively 
of my own knowledge n bout the speech of the Persian G&brs 
and its relation to the speech of the Muslim inhabitants of 
the places in which they live ; and what I have more or Jess 
sound reasons for believing :— 

(I) The Gabri spoken by the Guhrs of Kerman Is quite 
definitely distinct morphologically and to some extent in 
vocabulary from the Persian spoken by the Muslim inhabitants 
of Kerman beside whom they live, 

A few features in which Gabri differs from ordinary Persian 
may be mentioned in illnBtnitiom The list is of course Ln no 
way complete, but it is perhaps sufficient to establish the 
status of Gabri, as an independent dialect %^3-a-vu Modern 
Persian and Kermuui Persian :— 

(i) The Agential Passive construction of the past tenses 
of Transitive verbs. 

(ii) The use in this construction of pronominal forms 
possessing Agential feme. 

(in) The forms of the Personal Pronouns (except the first 
and second plural}, 

(iv) The loss of the final consonants of the personal endings 
of the 1st and 3rd singular and 3rd plural of the present 
tenses of verba (restored in the negative of the 1st and 
3rd tig.). 

(v) The forms of the verbal prefix in the present and 
imperfect tenses, t, e and variants. 

fvi) The 3rd sg. forms of the enclitic “is TT characterized 
by an -n e.g. -un t -unl t and other variants. 

(vii) The present base of the verb ss to do fr t kcr-. 

(viii) In certain cases Gabri z— Mu r P. d 

ii v = „ b 

pi — pi 9 ~ 
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fix) Many differences in vocabulary:— 

Gabri iA to say JS 

fatdmvn S ! to go 51 

pen&rimun M to take 1S 

niftmun “ to send ”, etc. 

Kerumni Persian shares none of these features except the 
Joss of film! -d in the 3rd sg, and pL of verbs. It differs 
from Uisbri further in the following points:—- 

(if Accusative suffix -cr. 

(ii) 3rd sing, enclitic tl m a. 

(iii) Reduction of Mn.P. final -ft to/ 

(iVj 2nd p], verbal ending -™. 

{ v ) The appearance of an intrusive -t- in the forms n-f 
transitive verbs before an accusative or dative pronominal 
suffix. 

Kermani mUiditib — “ she used to beat her ” 
biff iihs — u say thou to him *\ etc. 

(2) The Gabri spoken by the Oabrs of Y r?A is in all essentials 
the same as that spoken by the Gabrs of Kerman. 

(3) The Gubrs of Yezd and Kerman form the bulk of the 
Gabr community in Persia :— 

According to figures given to Professor A. V. Williams 
Jackson in or about 1903 by the Secretary of the Zoroastrinn 
Amelioration Society in TehranJ which were probably as 
near the mark ns such figures can hie in Persia, the j^oruustrian 
population in Persia was distributed as follows 

Yezd and vidnity , between 8,000 and 8,500 


Kerman « 

Tehran * * 

Kachan 
Shiraz 

Kune Ispahan am;l Bultanabad 


approximately 2,400 

• . 324 

16 
42 
18 


Total about .. 

1 Persia Fast un 4 Present, |«PtN5 # p. 4^5 


. n .ooo 
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The following figures obtained by me in Kerman in 1917 
are probably haded un too high an estimate of fioiib per 
household: — 




Kerman City* 

2,300 j 

Kerman District and villages „ 

5501 

Yesd City - 

J 

5,000] 

Yezd District, 

5,000j 

Tehran (including traders from 



said to Lave 
been enumerated 
ip 1910, 

[rough estimate. 


Yefcd and Kerman living in 
temporary quarters) . * 200 

The presence of Cabra in fthirai. Kaylmn, and Resht was 
also mentioned, but no figures were obtained. 

Iloutum-Schindlers figures for 1879 are Binaller all round, 
but the items are in much the same proportion. 

In all cases the number of Zoronstrians lining outside 
Yezd and Kerman districts is very sma ll both relatively 
and absolutely, I have no reason to believe that the small 
communities in Tehran and elsewhere, which are in part not 
permanent, do not speak Gahri, but even if they do not that is 
comparatively a matter of Hmall Importance, It would not 
disturb the fact that more than }. gibs of the whole Zoroaslrian 
population of Persia do speak one special language r Gabru 

Tlie Mnwfim population of Kerman City numbers probably 
not less than 40,000 souk, 

(4) I have no positive knowledge about the Muslim speech 
nf Yezd, bnt I have every reason to believe that it is as much 
akin to ordinary Persian as the :qicech generally current in. sa}% 
the towns- of Kerman and Ispahan, and therefore as much 
removed us theirs from Gabri. 

I have never heard that European missionaries or business 
men had to learn a .special dialect to cany on their work T 
and I have known several such who had lived in Yezd. 

(5) It Is safe to assume that the common Language of the 
Gabrs ia not identical with the Muslim speech of Yeed. 
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(6J I have heard noth ing to suggest that the Gabri dialect h 
or anything closely rc-Kcmblmg it, is spoken by the Muslims 
resident in any of the districts or villages of Kermn n . Popular 
verse and mdivitluxil words t invert t in certain districts of the 
Kerman province give no evidence of any close relationship 
to Gabri. 

(7) Of any dialects that may be current in the districts 
and villages of Yezd I have no personal knowledge. 

(8) There are, however, features in the dialects illustrated 
in the KTJ?. Hi, i p particularly Nay ini which recall features 
of the same type in Gubri, e.g, r the Agential Pronoun forms 
with the past tenses of transitive verbs, besides resemblances 
of vocabulary ; but. it is not my business to discover affinities 
of Gubri with dialects lying outside the towns of Kerman 
and Yezd. 

(9) In considering Gabri the fact is never to be lost sight 
of dial it has been kept alive largely artificially, by a conscious 
exercise of will, in presence of F and subject tOj the constant 
pressure of a dominant language, and this without the 
assistance of a written literature either ancient or modern, 

I hope that Dr. Iladank will riot regard this article as unduly 
£i polemical ”, I have naturally dwelt chiefly on matters 
regarding which our views difler, and hia criticisms have 
necessitated an active defence on my part. 

Whether I succeed or fail in altering hie views about myself 
and my work is a matter of small consequence, but I hope 
that he will allow himself to be convinced, or will himself 
take effective steps to ascertain the true facts, regarding the 
relationship of Gabri to Kerman i Persian. Failing this he will 
be responsible for the propagation of error, which would be an 
unhappy offset to his arduous labours in the cause of truth, 

i now proceed to give short typical specimens of (o) Kcnnani 
Gabri ; (6) Kerman! Persian. 1 

1 I h&d prepared 1 rpccimrn of Yezdi G*bri T bat lack of spMt has 
prevented it- mdwiatu It will be nmentfirred tbjkt I da Hat mrselT 3aj 
fitress m. any fitremg *nd MrUm distinct ioa betwwa Y.G. and K.U-, W that 
frtioi my puiut oi ™rw th^ omission t& nut & mikUof uf uonoiLi moment. 
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From the specimen given it will be seen that Gabrl is not 
the olla ]X>dridi i that the forms quoted by Dr. Hadank from 
Berezin and Kehatsek might lead one to suppose* though 
the casual displacement of true Gabri forms by ordinary 
Persian ones is only to be expected in the speech of a bMingual 
people. 

The verbal forms arc consistent. An exception is found in 
the present subjunctive and imperative of the verbsto come ” 
and 11 to bring " which have the hi- prefix of ordinary Persian 
(instead of Gabri e.g*:— 

Y. G. 1st sing. nrcs. subb biwiue I , 

, , \ _land variants 

2nd sing, lmpv. AntiJ 

hi- also ocenres sporadically in other cases. 

The Kerniani Persian is taken from the text of one of 
the tL Persian Tales ”, No, 13, which according to his theory 
Dr. Ilodank assumes to have been recorded in Ke rmant Gabri 
(v* p. LIXV, note 2) # 

ft was written down by my wife, but had I made the 
record, it would certainly not have differed materially from 
hers. 

This specimen fairly represents, T think, the speech of the 
lower tniddle-class Muslim of Kerman. It was dictated by a 
Kermnni, Mirza Agha Ahmad* a man of education* whose 
own speech would be of a more sophisticated and literary 
style. It hupjjens to contain no peculiarly 11 Kermani T * 
words, and seems in most respects to be a debased form of 
" Ordinary "* or Literary Persia m Another Kcminiu feature 
which is not illustrated is the ending -en for the ^nd person 
plural of verbs. A similar ending (-in) is found in Bakhfriari 
and other Lur dialects, nnd 1 belie*vc in Kurd!. Of the dialects 
illustrated in ALP.F. III. I* it seems to occur only in Samn&tri, 
It does not occur in Gitbri. 

The main phonetic characteristic of Kerinaui is the very 
common fluhstitutinn of i for n (this occurs especially whore 
the a is in unstressed or enclitic syllables ; a stressed a is 
palatalized to t when followed in the next syllable by t or T), 
JttAS. APRIL 1&S8,. 20 
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V 1 

Thin and the frequent loss of final consonants in certain verbal 
eodingB are evident throughout. 

It is to be remembered that jjuch short extruErts display 
only a few of the peculiarities ni the dialects which they 
represent. They do not exhaust them. 

Sinf’e writing the above article 1 have been able to discuss 
Gabri questions with a reman Parsed Mandifir Mobed Khudn 
Murad, who is theenni o( a Zoroflstriin priest of Yo^d and wln> was 
brought up in that town. Later he was educated in the CALS, 
school at Ispahan and became converted to Christianity. lie 
has resided for Rome time in Kerman and has ftt hast visited 
Tehran and Shim?,. 

He confirmed the fact that the Dari of the ZoroastrianH of 
Yeztl and Kerman is essent ially one dialect and is distinct ire in 

I he Persian spoken by the Muslims of those towns. He professed 
n dislike fur Dart and asserted that it was dying out. He wished 
himself that it should be given up a. 3 an inferior form of speech 
iif no practical utility at the present day. Even from the point of 
view of secrecy it wad of doubtful efficacy ; they never knew 
how much a Muslim would understand of what they might 
?uy in it. He implied that it was not much spoken by Zoroastrians 
outside Yezd and Kerman, and stated that it was falling out of 
use in Kerman, It. is never written. 

He put the Pursee population of Persia at about SQj'QQOj about 
13 t OUO of these being resident in Yezd. 

He ^id that the term 11 Far^ec " was being generally adopted 
to denote all those of Zoroastrian origin. It had an essentially 

II national ” connotation covering individuals like himself who 
had changed their religion, to whom the term “ Zardm-hti 
was not applicable. 

All Persian Pardos, including the children, could apeak 
ordinary Persian. In his own home they bad spoken half Dari 
and half Persian. He admitted later, however, that it- was 
possible that a small proportion of the women, say one per cent* 
cannot speak ordinary Persian. 

Only the Zoroastrism of the higher ranks had acrem at all to 
Muslim society, but relations between ihe adherent 4 of the two 
religions were tending to become freer. 
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I aakcd him about fcho -Muirr- -run. coding of the Infinitive. 
He asserted at first that only -cun was used, but afterwards 
on reflection. admitted that -tniiti sometimes occurred as nu 
alternative. One might say for instance :— 

didmuti volmun ndrilmQn as well as 

dfduun icttrtm 

1 should consider that it is probably safe to regard -trim as the 
typically Yezdi form. 

He had no dear idea# about th& morphological distinction of 
dialects and could only describe Muslim Yezdi as beingrougher TT 
than Muslim Kermani, and Cabri as representing pre-likunio 
“ pahhivj 

He understood and accepted epee miens I read him from my 
texts of Y. and K. Gftbri and Kermani Persian. 

He spontaneously remarked that a large number of the Kerman 
Ciabrs are of Yezd origin. Implying that this would have affected 
the speech of the Kermani C5ahrs r 

He also stated it as a well-known fact that ZofoastrLaus bad 
subsisted in Nayin, Katanz and such places up to a hundred years 
ago. This is interesting as giving furl|mr evidence of the popular 
belief of the survival of ” Fire Worship 11 in Central Persia in 
other places than Yeed and Kerman until a comparatively 
recent date. 

This belief is mentioned by Keith R Abbott and Sir P. M. 
Sykea (an quoted by Dr, Hadank) and probably suggested to 
^hukovski hi3 hypothetical explanation of the resemblance 
be saw between Gabri and Kasha! The belief in itself proves 
nothing bur it would warrant, iul investigation of the iquestion, 
if Bitch be possible. 

Isfandiar Klitida Murad 3 expressed dbtitste for Dari and lack 
of interest in what he would call i( vulgar n forms of Persian T 
detracted from his value as a witness in linguistic mattery 
and the disorientation of hi^ mind by bis European education 
and the adoption of Western religion and ideas have probably 
affected to soma extent hi.- general outlook* 

1 therefore preferred to make this separate summary of tu» 
views and statements and not to try to incorporate them in what 
1 had already written* 
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Specimens 

The value of the symbols used in the following specimen 
texts is as explained in my “ Notes on the Gsibri Dialect of 
Modem Persian JRAJS. a July* 

Very roughly the correspondence with the symbols of the 
International Phonetic Association is as follows;— 

My a IXA* a (and a) 
d n r (and o) 

a ffi 

a a 

e a 

i e- (and e) 

e e (and e'} 

T i' (and t) 

i i 

o o' (and d) 

O 0 

u V (and n) 

II o 

The following abfetevbtions are used:— 

Mn.P. stands generally for Standard Persian as written 
and spoken by the educated upper classes of Modern Persia, 
No attempt is made to represent it phonetically. 

O.GP. is Ordinary Colloquial Persian^ i.e. what one may 
hear in ordinary conversation^ represented phonetically, ft 
includes forms which would not bo written. Definitely 
low -class speech I have indicated by “ Vulgar Fendan ", 

CL Gabri, or Dari. 

Y, Ye&di G.ibri (i.e. forms given by sin authority who 
claimed to speak Yezdi Gabri, or described by Kermaui 
Cabrs as Yezdi). 

K. Kermani Gabri fi-e. forms given by Kermiini Gahrs, 
or alleged by the Yezdi authority to be Kcrmani)- 

Ken P. Persian as spoken by the bulk ot the Muslim popukv 
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tion ol Kerman City, more or less excluding the more cultured, 
who definitely aim at speaking Literary Persian correctly, 
ft is to he noted that T do not claim to be able to apply these 
terms with rigid scientific accuracy. The things which it in 
attempted to deline do not in nature exist secluded in water¬ 
tight compartns exits, 

SPECIMEN A 
Kervani Garth 

The Btobv of the Mu&ukil Gusha Pea 
Extract from a Kermnni Gabri Tcxt f dictated on 14th 
October, 1914, by MnQi Bihziid, son of Sam, Zardushti, of 
Kerman, hy profession a school teacher, 

QasJda i Narad i Mu&ktl-Gida mo.i beda: 

Mirde xdrka&i bo der aM i qad Im, xdrkes i se kah ri rfij 
hi ruj fbnr a mUtis i rado& rd hi faqlr 7 $& wddmdrii ve Me iraqt 
fit xuduml tmmqqu ut na kart. Zivna pin jl az mo dunl feds 
5 bo r Yiki tloier mas pf rtmd ita ddrta bo, tee xidmai i mn ie kah. 
Ihinw ; dem Xiufd rd ic &ukr hekah v<i m asyul i tv t ratios bo, 
irujtT bo idle vln zqf rtisdL Yik ruj dvttrus der rid* iinhd bo t 
v& dumi uJ neJxarta bo, w us no ddrt ke ve+ixra. Budljayen 
oz xadl bamsmyoMS hah 7 tumdd so paxdd. Dotage be bum.l he 
vikut tos agora §o rail hemmiya. sipdl si dii xa kali, c ' yutwi 
jayer para, koiyad & ten i rUJxra" to ill diJtil si iU.dst, So 
(of m yamft. Yik niisqdt at qati.e para, ke budai U jmz bo , he 
lid ddd. NdtUinld 6ma xeda. Sou ho. Biderm oma az xdrkiki x&da* 
Of diJ dofuf yiM^aardr gbsej xeda imsta. ukodl : “ iifd hijikrl 
15 ndffl t " Us vot : " Fider, <: tnraj rmsoitja qdH.e.i jaycn ko 
kah, Budox bma e pQz i me rad mHi tlil i me si m.d$t. Sbyi ha 
hitfi f p ] fas garaffmun, Soigud yak hip am tit in. So na ddd, 
utjffto jj hoyi™ Us injt, pider ; “ Yds ma kud. Enid ki soye 
kuli.i hhma rd tester ikine, i pu$t there, \biri eijdr, herdse t 
20 igdre rurf i yakl jayer. To vep££ t vhru, arzu di del her h~tL 
xudutft jT az be-quivwati i rah na si: rafti. ce rrAkrhn ? 
V4r&i danm ; Xudd binary an” Mo £am rd rufiin. Cun 
Hue ha s nterduy &u dumbdl i idrkefi xa. 0 rHje <12 o zqf i idk ke 
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rasdda bo idr a izmd vaster rtz r.r rtlj *t$ kemd, kl pu&t kha t 
25 be.dra iahr. Dir Waxt bo, sou ho, us tin ffin&st be*jdra r zados 
ha herdeii k$ oS ho Sake m Kulf .7 xdr rd emruj Si ni.i vdrta, 
veirdM, nun agora, %Sda dt. Az Sann *' iydl r zada na §&. Ser 
ralt fuizdik i xada ndM. Sau dir bt* az her ruj „ Dotentit £o ttz 
her zeda ber T i mnna Mm beda pi denis zedti ne umda. tilth dvmhdl 
34J tin gertdd, hs itd ser KfeI ha, ve qemgm one. poiS zdr naMo. 
US rdi : 11 cerd mani.l nd&t ? Emits *, v$5im a xada. Vcrd dor 
fikn ? - 1 US vdl : 11 Ferzend, emruj xtlr ml Irhidda ho ke hi Arc 
Sahr vlk&rdte. Diniazt ho r twii na tfiudst hi Are. Xadam ha 
hefdi't zdii ttmdt!. Az zajMat tuzda ne mnd£, nun 0 
35 bi drin” Dhler us rdl r “ Pidcr T hwrc re.stm azitfilm, Xudd 
buTurg ha.** 

Translation of the Kerman i Gabri Text 

The story o 1 the Mushkil Gush; 7 ! Pea has been this : There 
was in former times a thom-gatheret man. He used to gather 
tbnms and from day to day lie passed h is life and existence in 
poverty and at no time entertained hopes from anyone. His 
wife too had departed from this world. 

tie possessed one big and grown-up daughter who used to 
serve faint. He used continually to give thanks to God and 
wag occupied with his w ork. 

There was a time when lus fortunes had reached a feeble 
state. One day his daughter was alone in the house. She had 
eaten nothing and she had nothing to eat. The smell of a liver 
w hich they were cooking kept coming from a neighbour's house 
there was. 

The girl on the pretext- that she was going to get fire, 
went to the neighbour's house. She thought in her heart: 
“ It is cooked liver, perhaps she will give me (some) that I 
may eat 

Her heart longed for It. She wont and got the fire (but) 
they did not give her a single irmqSt of the fried liver of 
which the smell came to her nose. 

Disappointed she returned to (herj house. Night came on. 
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Her father returned to the bourse from thorn-gathering, He 
saw his daughter sitting sorrowful in a corner of the house. 

He said: "Why are you sitting there moping (lit. in 
thought) ? 11 She said : “ Father, to-day [our) neighbour made 
fried liver* The smell of it ca me and affected my nose. My 
heart longed lor it* 1 went on the pretext of getting fire 
(thinking) 11 perhaps they may give me n mouthful/ 1 They did 
did not give me any, and 1 was hungry too/' 

The father said : “ Don't worry. When I go (lit* went) 
to-morrow I shall dig up a bigger load of firewood, put it on 
my hack and take it to the bazaar and sell it p and buy bread 
and with it a liver. Do you cook and eat it (that) the longing 
(for it) may quit your heart, (But) I myself too from weakness 
cannot walk. What arc we to do l We have a resource, 
God ia great/ 11 

That night they slept- When it was morning the man went 
off for his thorn-gathering. That day* owing to the decline 
of fortune which had come on him, he pulled up more thorn a 
and firewood than on other days (lit. every day) to put on his 
back and bring to the town* It became late, night came ou^ 
and he was unable to bring them in. 

He came himself to the town with the spade which he had. 
To-day he has not brought a load of thorns (which) he may 
sell ami buy bread and come home. From (fear of) shame 
before his family he did not go home. He sat down ou the 
road neat the house. 

At night he was later (of returning) than other days, and 
his daughter went out from the door of the house to see what 
has happened that her father has not come home. 

She wandered about looking for (fit. after) him and saw 
that he is at the end of the street, and is sorrowful seated at 
the foot of the wall. She said : " Why are you sitting here ? 
Get up and let us go home. Why are you troubled ? 

He said: 1S Child, to-day I bad polled up thorns that I might 
bring them to the town and sell therm it became late. 1 was 
unable to bring them in. 1 have come back myself, empty- 
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Landed, 'with my spade. From shame I haven t come to the 
house (as I was nut able t) to bring bread and breakfast/' 

His daughter said : " Father, eome along and let ua go and 
sleep, God is great. ' 

They went home. 

Notts on the Kermani Gabri Text 

L 1. mod bMa, mo m this f \ hMa perhaps iheda, koh r 
3rd sing, imperfect ol kerlman . 

I. 3. tvJj so pronounced, but written by Bihzad ruz Jjj 
ie veddrndde T 3rd sing. impf. of ivddntthlmfm r causative of 
ridertmun |i divert m Hu, corresponding to MmP, cs. 
from the intransitive {jut ait an. Script itjlaj* 

1 . 3 . hlfi, the ordinary Gabri form is ht&, AM. xadvmi 
ik anyone"* Variant forms are: Y + i jitdam r K, kudnm r 
kudfim , and also Y. kdm t K, turn. These 

frequently take the yiiflix -i. They are used m interrogative, 
relative, and indefinite pronouns and adjectives. They 
conespond to Mn.P, kudam [colloq. Aiffife™) and also take 
the place of hast. siutwi " wife", also K. zi.Qna, Y* rT vna. 
nm, Y. In “ that one ", “ he ” t etc, 

1. 4. Aeda bo, 3rd fling, pluperfect' sedn ppc r of iuiinin 
t+ tO go Y. ittta, also used by one, K. authority, ram 
* 4 probably " = MelP. raslda “ fully grown '\ 

L G* hEhah for ihib, imperfect of hertmun* This protheais 
of A to the verbal prefix is common in K. The script here 
has . 

L 7. tdle vm zaf raM f I, idle L& probably the subject. 

1. 8. izarta be, pluperfect of jdrtmiin ,k to eat ”, 

L 8. rc.irra. 3rd sing. sub]. of rar tmun. bHdi r i.c. bud i or 
Aud7 i. tttdi. for zada i + This contraction ia usual. 

1. 9. 3rd sing, imperfect of K, uwie^inyw “ to 

come Y, has itomodc ; K. I think usually £q 

pazdd pret. of K. pazddmun : pax ,jiB- ** to cook " ; Y + paxod- 
mun : pit-* v + line 20 below, impv. vejxfe. I have elsewhere 
recorded K. vtpax. The grammar of thifl sentence is 
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questionable, ddtmje "the girl ! \ K.Y, dfitug ‘“gitl”, as 
opposed to KA\ ddt (v t L U }, K. (L 30) 11 daughter ” 

L in, f at xa f xa = Mn.F. xud ** self ” t " own ”, Note the 
omission of the (zufa, ijaimjayer ptixa* I am not sure what 
ycfiwi is. My MS. has tfa na jay*r paxa and the script 
^ jiaxa seems to be a passive pc. or adj. = 
tk cooked ” t cp. line 11, qajl.e paxa< 

3, 11. se tim, 3rd sing t pres, siibj. of dodmun “ to give -r 
-m “ she may give to me "* ditits $e rLdsi and Y* vyQ#t w 
ete f serve as the past tense of Y.K, ran if must ' , ought t 
and of Y* o, K. f* t JJ to wrsh ” IJ desired 

L 12. qaK,i pan#* qali Ar.P*** frying in a frying pan " s so 
11 the fry M T as in English we say ++ the stew 
L 14. yuxtaxdr for yvxfiaz*Sr. Script 
The t in pronunciation is supported by anoiher K. instance* 
ami also appears in Kcrmnni Persian* v, Specimen B, line 31, 

I have also, I think, in Y.G. ai qista for al qissa. na§ta T fta$ta T 
script CJ-J . 

k 14, ht for the usual preposition £ " in\ ep. 1, 16 ± £ 

The script in both cases has 

1. 17. atm i script ^ k This variant of the verbal prefix 1 
have recorded ns a- t a-, and d- frequently "with this verb 
dddmun, and with garajlmm and one t>r two others, v + 

II Notes on Gubri " + t p. Iftfk 

L 18. fids 44 anger J \ ** grief ", ep. Mn,F. j5 f t K. jfutn&dmun,, 
Y. tjdxnadmun : ymn- '* to boil ”, v t t Mn.F. jii&andan. 

L 19. herdsL 1st sing. pres. (— fut.) of herdtmun : hcfd$- 
" to sell *\ Y . herotmun 1 herd#-> 

1. 2Q + ttfvii, impv, of idrtmiin “ to eatbut script 
I. SI. mi . . . na U mfte “ 1 cannot go ”* rqfti is a lapse 
inio ordinary Persian. It should. I think, be idt/L The verb 
“ to be able M is la, 4a (invariable) followed by the preterite 
of the 2nd verb with personal endings!— 

Y.K. mi sa &€rt£ “ I can do ,T 

Y,K, md sa kerfim ** we can do ” 
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In the negative I have Y wa : K. ne 4 T (or f as here, 
iki The Past Tense forms, also invariable, are: Y. 
and ml *'; K. Mde„ M&tc> Saute* The only Y. i sample at 
present to hand are followed in nEi persons by the short form 
ol the preterite of kertmun. via. kah, ka, which remains 
invariable. K. examples flhowiJjfe follow ed by the ordinary 
preterite faff, i«A f etc., for the pret, ; but for the perfect as 
followed by the pret. inflected for person. In the past tenses 
the pronoun agent is usually in the form used with the perfect i 
me me. la di r ctc r (not mev\ t tad, eic,) + 

Preterite, 

Y r me me s\tsie (or &>d£) ka “ I could do |it) s \ 

Y. htrnd do Suute (or iodi) hi +f you could do (it) " m 

K- tne me &d#tc hrt mv fear rd ” I could (was able to) do 
this thing ”, 

J£. eurnd du sdste fem f gyap i ajhni rd " yon could (were 
able to) speak Persian 
PerftxL 

K, md mu mv Mstc frusflm ggap i ajnni rd 11 we have not 
been able to speak Persian 

The combination sa h'rt and sdjdr hrt seems also t at least in 
K,, to lie used in the simple sense of ** to be able ” in which 
cage it is accompanied by the Pres, Suhj, : 

K. mi na fotste ktrt gyap i ajemi hifeude lfc I was not 
able to speak Persian r \ 

The above is to be regarded merely as a tentative statement, 
hut I think it is correct as far elh it goes. 

L 2a. us na tundst “ he was not able 1 \ This implies an 
Infinitive tumMmuh Y cp r literary Persian (airim ixtan ; vulgar 
Persian turtixtan. I have also in K, forms which imply 
an Infinitive f wtkbfm&n: 


Pirn tune 
ta turn 

Pret. me me (tin) tunehjb 

md mu (na) tufimylm 


“I tot* 1 
“ thou canst n 
" I could (not) ** 
11,1 we could (not) 1 


These are followed by the Pres. Subjunc, as in O.C.P. 
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L 27. 4t, 3rd aing. pres. mh}* of amaimun {umidmun} 
without the prefix, lor the usual K. ; Y + blr/ot* 

1L 28-9. m az iW zMa her — MilF. raft oz dar t xdna 
hirfm. dim properly elu aa in script, MelP, 'an. elsewhere 
cm ibda (Y. form given jb K.). 

L 30- g&tadt corresponding in form to MnT. gertTtd and 
in meaning to Mn.P. ga£t. 

L T>0, ha — Mn.P . hast, one, and un, L 23 = Mn.P. a*t. 
(LC.P.a. 

L 3L mbne.i hi here Y.lv. nwHc here ". otta, one 44 there \ 
hntdi lor hcmuM “ get up M from EL hfanu&Mmim ; Y. 
hemuMixtmun. Sote failure to pronounce initial h as in 
emmitp^ 1. It], The script seems to he and 

L 35. 2nd sing, iinpv. fi ‘ come !”* An alternative for 
K r Jn,d; Y MM- 

azuftim, 1st pl r pres. snbj. of K. xufimun LF to lie down, 
sleep ” ; Y. x&ptodmm (and xbptmiin ?). Note the a- prefix, 

SPECIMEN B 
Ebkhani Persian 
The Stoet of FatekO 

Extract from a Eennaui Persian text, dictated in 1914 by 
Mirzii Agfa! Ahmad, of Kerman, by profession a teacher. 

Qi$m Fdfiku 

Fdflbii duzfrri hud. Putcrl ddif o mdden. Be mulld mlraft T 
nuitfa 'S 'am duxferl dtUt, ism hi Fdtiku hud „ Stiver i mullds 
mwrda hud, Ye ntzl mfiHd's tje zerfi tlddilu, guf ke * “ burn 
tu xdnUun w mdderit bugf*' gajeur airha herd ma bide \ Ham&i 
5 ke zdet sirka hi.am hugu 1 neimxum 'taaz tu mm i haftum L 
Farit ke be haftttmi rasld o mm hid sirka verddra pd£ e higlr 
binddz if is ve tu rum a xer i xum e bitpr o bid p7$ i man." Uu 
dm Kami kdr kerd. 1 had InvwMer , Cun rftzl az 7 mvqaddama 
guziiit. Ye rus muU&'i be'i g u/r ** hu.ru yuxur sigddww* 
1(1 hekun ver aeni t Sub ntzll be ptderif rni.dga paf ktin bir&y t 
zdmCtk fam o hiijddund re bduhun benza 111 dtim, Piderit 
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ml§e : 1 hdbd, ind mz a ! J Buyu r fc dxa, gul i blwddftrl 
luimln a. Mdder tie ddram M xeritn Hpi& zitta/ V piderit 
ttuge ; J Mia re Mr behtnamV Big fit is ; c yc zini hislnn 
15 fx hard man mddcfl hekunad MXye : ' H tf, bistuntim V 
Buyu : 4 tmro yejigeri hi Mr, nerkas ver der i xotui , her ke dwad 
Mr i avml Mri& e zad vaOt humun e bistun™ 

In r am ham! kur Jserd. Pidere jigan irtftnd o verbtiid ver 
tier i xarui. MuUd vnzti ke xaber tout verxistdd if mad tu xuim 
2 o™ o mit e zad ver jiger, V naxl fjuft : L ' EvdJ M bud ke 
mmm drrd dmad V T V mxt merdika qisse re herds mql herd 
f* irtimditik 

Mdder i Fdllfol bdd az cil ruz gdv i zerdi kid. az tu xum 
dftiad birun. Zin i pider gdv e ddd he Fdftku o guf : M r&zd a 
f)|j gdv e biber fo&nfci/* Fdtikit raid gdv mlbitrd mlSerund^ 

Zin f fider ruid pawha ziyddi mlidd be Frffiiu trSguft : l+ Tad 
tf. binsJ* I bah i hid nettiUumM pamba hama re birlsu, Sab 
ke rnihid zin i piderit mlziditii, Yc ruz toi$ex bind herd be 
ginja terdan. Gdv mtuid jM t pamha re xurd o hf 7 £i£ 

3Q btrwtt awurd, ve riizd dige her ruz gdv harm tear mlkerd, Yf 
burl }feg it! i pandta.i had burd t.u &?.7 X / bind herd yusta zitrdan 
t> ginja kerdan ke : “ &■ Hr ht mim. zin i pHeram mlzinitum" 
Gdv be zibun dmad, gujt : F4 burr? tu M t ye divi iinja hast a, 
VafU Mild tu bekun o her kur be tu tntge wr Aka behm, a gu J i 
35 iximba bisifibi biMr . 1 mnad o raj tu cd. 

Trandatum of the Kermani Persian Text 
The Story of the Fdtlkii 

There was a girl Fatitu, She had a father and a mother. 
She used to go to a f female) nuilla. Her mulLi also had 
a danghter T her name was FatikiL Her mulk s husband 
had died. 

One tiaT her rtmlbi gave her a vessel and said : ++ go to your 
home and say to your Mother * Give us a little vinegar \ 
When she proceeds to get the vinegar go with her. As she 
proceeds to draw vinegar from each jar (in succession) say 
1 1 don’t want (that) 'till (she draws it) from the seventh jar. 
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When sh.o cornea to the seventh and stoops to draw the 
vinegar catch her legs and throw her into the jar and cover 
over the top of the jut and come (back) to me." 

She (Fatiku) too did this. She became motherless. Some 
daye passed after this affair. One day her mulla said to her : 
Ji go and put a little coriander -seed on your head. At night 
when your father comes (home) give a puff and put- out the 
lamp and shake the coriander seed so that it falls into the 
fire. Your father will say * Child what are these ? 1 Say a Sir p 
the flower (he. result) of motherlcssness is just thin, I have 
no mother, my head is infested with lice Then your father 
will aay ’ Now what am I to do ? T Say to him * Take a wife 
who may act as a mother for me \ He will say * Whom am I 
to lake ? r Say s Oo and fetch a liver, fis it up on the door 
of the house„ whoever comes first ami strikes her head against 
it, take her V 1 

She (Fatiku) did this. The father got n liver and hung it 
np on the door of the house. Then the mulla when she heard 
of this got up and came to their house and struck her head 
against the liver. Then she eaid i * A Ai wai, what was it that 
my head ached {lb* has begun to ache) l >P 

Then the man repeated the story to her and took 
^married) her. 

The mother of Futikn after 40 days became a yellow cow, 
and came out of the jar. The wife of her father (i.e, the step¬ 
mother) gave Fatlkn the cow and said i ** Take Ibis cow away 
every day and graze it-*” Fatiku every day used to take the 
cow and graze it. The stepmother every day used to give her a 
lot of cotton and say to Fatiku spin this She was a child, 
and waa not able to spin all the cotton. When night came her 
stepmother used to heat her. 

One day she sat down and began to cry. The cow came 
forward. 

It ate the cotton and brought out a ball of thread lor her, 
and other days (i.e. in the future) every day the cow did the 
same thing. 
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Once the wind carried a flock ol the cotton into a well She 
(Fatiku) began to grieve and lament (saying) " What am I to 
do, my stepmother will beat me? " The cow found tongue 
and Bald: kk Go into Lke well, there is a Dlt there. Salam to 
her, and whatever she says to you T do the opposite, and take 
the flock of cotton and bring it back.*' 

She came and went into the well. 

Nate* on the Setmani Persian Text 


1 . L Fdtifol, diminutive of Fatima. 

L 3. ddditii ? this interjection of -it- or -f- between a verb 
and a pronominal suffer is n feature which I do not remember 
to have met with except in Kermani 
In Kerins nl it occurs constantly with the 3 rd sing, of the 
preterite and the 3 rd sing, prom suffix* but it also occurs with 
other persona bath of the verb and of the suffix. See in the 
present text: 


I. 7 bnddzitU 
1 . 14 MguiU 
l. 22 istunditis 
1 . 28 mizidUU 


(i throw thou her +t 
* + aay than to him ?f 
41 he married her ” 
l * she used to beat her ” 


elsewhere fti mldtfam 11 what wilt (lit. dost) thou give me 7 
fjuf = gufi ; so usually raj for raft, haj for kaftjuf ha juft, etc* 
l r 4 r |fuxur = G.C.P. yah xurdmj 14 a little f \ 

1. 6. verddra = herddrad. The final d of the 3rd sing, pres, 
indicative and subjunctive is regularly dropped, ver is 
regularly used for fear, cp. ver Mrit, 1.10. 

L 6+ ptftf e biglr = Mn.P. pd.as rd biglr. e for rti as tho 
determinate accusative suffix, cp. rum e. 1. 7; cirdy L 10, etc. 
re for ra, however, occurs after vowels, cp. shjdduna re 
hetuMn, L 11* hama re, 1, 27; pamba re, I. 29 s etc. 

1. 7 + m tu = probably Mn.P. ha lib 

1. 8. harm and ?, for hnmtn and In as in lower O.C,P, 


L 10. isfr, in lower class speech one would get mu. sab 
L-hangCH to sib when followed by the izdfa. so &ih i drusj 
“ the night of the marriage Karmuni Persian b very fond 
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of the sound of short i ; a tends to change to % in unstressed 
syllables and even the a of a stressed syllable turns to i under 
the influence of a following -T, of the ipdfa and of a secondary 
unstressed i. Thus 3 30:11 “ wife ” t " woman ’ T ; t/S zint bud 
“there was a woman/ 1 ; sin i . . * “wife of , . /' zad 
u he struck TT ; but L 28, timiditiS w she used to beat her JJ . 

L 11, beftza 7 3rd sing, subj. for 3rd pL cfriftf plural. 

1. 12. mJge = Mn.P. mtguyui* Kermani Persian uses 
contracted forms of the present base tenses of guftan T raftan, 
dddan, Sudan, such eis are common in many places, probably 
everywhere in the lower class speech, 

Ind 6iz a , a as the equivalent of ast n also general in lower 
class speech, cp + $ul , „ , hamin a t line 12, Here with a plural 
subject. Sz for ci cl- also very common ; tri or ci fl m still 
less refined, op. £1 bud 7 line 20. 

1. 17, vaSiS Ia against it t on it ”* perhaps the same as fho 
Gabri viSu& t more often th 1 di, or 0 Si. 

I. 10, wrxitfdd — Mn.P. berxast. 

L 27, fiemUEflisA = Mn.P. nanujUiwdmxt \ tunistan is 
common everywhere in low class speech, cp. Specimen A, 
line 25, note. 

1. 30. digs — Mn.P. differ. 

I 31. ymta — Ar,P, yuppez* op. Specimen A, line 14, note, 
ytutarfir, 

L 32 k mkimtafn = Mn.P< mlzanadam. The t may here 
possibly be the d preserved. 

L 33. hast a, For a, op. note, line 12 H This duplication is 
common in Kermani Persian, vaH§ t cp. line 17* note. Here 
it seems to be equivalent to Mn.P, pl&ii. 

Uih July, 15 ^ 7 , 




Kand alarm and AM urban ipal 

(From notes left by the Isto CL W. H* Johns, D.D., LitlD., 
Master of St. Catharine's College, Cambridge* with addi¬ 
tional material from the Ashmolean Museum.) 

Bt 6. BANGBON 

A MOKG the unfinished papers left by the late Dr, Johns, 
Mrs* Johns has found one which he was preparing on 
the dated tablets of the reign of Kandnldnu y hist Assyrian 
viceroy of Babylonia, who succeeded &ama$-him-ukin. brother 
of A£urbanipal of Assyria, ft is certain, from a group of tablets 
from Dil bat, now in the Ashmolean Museum (Weld Collection), 
t hat Kandalanu (Jf^AuSdi'Qu) and Ai: urban ipal were the samn 
persons ; for this group of tablets from the same collection 
has the following dates : 1924. 467. Belibni, year 2, month 
Sabah day 29 ; 1924, 489, A foir-nadin-x urn % 7 year 4, month 
Adar, day 2; 1924, 491* A&ur-aki-iddin w year 6, month 

Tebit, day 27 ; one in pomssion of Major A_ H* Bum, CJ r E h , 
Delhi, India, Asur-ahi-iddm, year 8, month Ab, day 8; 
1924, 490, Kan-da-ta-nu 7 year 15, month Kislev* day 9; 
1924* 483, Kan-da-la-nu, year 19, month Justin, day 14 ; 
one in possession of R. S. Cooke, Esq., Ministry of Awcjaf* 
Baghdad, Kan-daJa-nu, year 17, month 3abat 3 day 3* 
I924 t 482, ftatwia-Ia-nu, year 13, month Kislev, day 9; 
1924 F 484* Afojr-bam-aph, year 23, month Ni&ao, day 29 ; 
1928,1, excavated at Hursagtalamnui in 1927 by 1L Wateltn, 
but dated at Erech, A§ur-bdni'apU I year 18, month LUulu, 
day 21. 

It is obvious that Asurbanlpal on the Dilbat tablet and 
on the Erech tablet found at Hnrsagkalaitima, can be no other 
than Kandaldti u, his pseudonym in Babylonia, and that he 
lived twenty-three years alter the death of 3anias-Sum-iikiu + 
The Ptolemaic Canon and BJiL 8G379 X Rev* 3, Sidney Smith, 
Babylonian Historic! Texts, p* 24, give the length of the reign 
of Sanus-amn-tikin as twenty years. His name m written 
JiAfl* A3?aiL 1938, SI 
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«-t£, i.Ch h 2 as - fu m -[e i k m ], Kings List A + CT. 36, 25, 
Kev. ii, 21. The twenty-third year of Afiurbanipal is probably 
the last year of Ms reign, and since he reigned twenty ye&rs^as 
king of Assyria, and twenty-three as king of Assyria and 


Weld Collection* Ashmoleaii Museum, 1928^-1* 


<K#MT*WWH**T«r 

>-44T4X ffc 1 »W ^ 

Tf Tfc- ^ 


f4^W<43W*>WI 
*= $- 

y TWWWTWMjfc* 


L_r, 

15 


1 

TfTHM*^ 1 f 4 d. , w 


Babylonia, under the pseudonym Kandatan^ his reign lasted 
forty-five years, i-e + 6ti£-626 b,c. 

Among the notes left by Dr, Johns is a reference to an 
unregistered contract in the British Museum, communicated 
to him by Dr. Pinches, dated in the twenty-second year of 
Eandalanu, month Amhsanma, day 2nd ; dated at Babylon 
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R.M, 82-3-28,163, 

1 %TTT VT^r 

tp tfr y* ^ hf 

ifi ^ j^rr jp 

■<T * 3 ^ v^r *? VTf 
^ W *Y T^HSfr «*T^ 
^ W W* 


B IT. 82-3-23, 165. 

’f r Tfrwm4* £ 

. . -***$ w W t* 

.v^r ^X .. rfe*- X ^ 

• * - vvt >$r & 

.r»ff-...... - jmr 3 ^r 

^ Pr 

.- 3r ># X ^ 

...t^r ^ r ^ ip-t 

■ .. X V Tp '•**■ /l 

* ^ ^ SP- 

r^t^r if ^ 

r^v^ri? ?rr ^ ** X 

r tet ># rp r ** ■<? w >*r ^ 

<iff epi r 3 ? w if it i^t'nF^r 
^ < t 5 *»F 'ew v-Jr kf 

tjfr if jfw ,& 
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Mid written by the scribe Mardot-etiTn son of Aftldtiu* Among 
Dr. Johns' copies of unpublished contract in the British 
Museum I find also the following contracts:— 

(1) 82-3-28, 163, Randahlmt.yeni 13, month Tebit, day 4th- 

(2) 82-3-23, 155, E&ndatenu r year 19. No month. 

(3) 31-2-11, 439, 

These three texts, copies of which hv Johns are given here, 
are cited by Strassmaler as Nos* In, 16, 17 in his article on 
Kandatanu, Arf&s du SuUi^nte Congress intcfnatifMwd 
Orientalises. In No. 2, line 10, the sign is TUE r as in Hue 1 - 1 . 
i.e. PiartfM'iti. From notes by finches, he cites also 81-11-3, 
187, dated at Dilbnfc, reign of Kaudalami; 82-3—23, 192. 
13th year, T*bet I2th * £2-3-23, 270* loth year. Ajar 10th ; 
Edinburgh, Royal Scottish Museum, Cat. No. 3, lOtb year, 
Kislev 12th ■ 81-11 3, 268. 18th year, 19th of Siam, dated 
at Babylon. 

Now the unregistered E r M. tablet cited from Pinches has 
41 At Babylon, Arahsamnfl p day 2nd, year 22nd, after 
Eandalanu which can only mean (hat Napolassar must 
have been in possession of Babylon as early as the 22nd year 
'of Kan,daIanii T or already in 626 D C., which would be the 
year of his succession to the throne. Ms first full year being 
626/5 s.c. The Babylonian Chronicle B.3L 86379, Rev, 4, 
baa mrhi Knndoldnu inu Solti reMki Nahu-apa^umir, “ After 
K. in the accessions! year of N2 1 Hence KaudaLmn. i.e. 
Asorbanipal. lost the capital (Babylon) one year before he 
died, but Dilbat, only 12 mika south of Babylon, remained 
in his possession* and also recognised his sou Akitr-eHldld m, 
whose stamped bricks recording his restoration of the temple 
of Umaa at Dilbat have been found there, Laugdon t DECT .* 
i r 37, and he even restored the coffin of Samo^dbni, king of the 
province Bit-Dakuri to that king's capital, a]though SaraaS-ibni 
had been a notorious rebel against Assyria, Clay, Miscellaneous 
InsmpionM f No. 43. Bee Meitner, OLZ^ 191 S t 229-3. 
Bit-Dakuru* the capital of this province, was near Dilbat, 
and not far south of Babylon. See also S. Smith, The First 
Campaign of Smecherib, pp. 19-26. 
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Translation of W, 1928-4 

(I) Seventeen shekels less J shekel 1 of silver, of 
Mardukzcribni T son of Xergaletir, which is the possession of 
XergaMir, son of Belikbi 

(3) From the first of TeSrifc on one shekel the interest shall 
increase by J shekel (monthly), (4) Azmbi his son is surety 

B.M. 84-2-11, 435, 


E 






r 

^ r % 
w r 

V* T T - 

4t 

tester 

■" - rvw v^r ^ *¥? 

^ir T Hi# 

12,? S ^ rjar ^*etf 

r wm wSf * ** w r w 

^tVtrFir 
i" wmf >& w 

r > 

^ vf? 


^Tf 


for Mardukzcribm. (G) iso other creditor shall have right to 
it, until Mardukaeribni is paid. 

Witnesses Nabu-etir son of Xa humeri bni, N&bug&mil eon of 
Nanl*atfi*u^ri Nadin-amni son Xergaletir and the scribe 
Satap-Xabi-Su, 2 son of NanfL-ubaIlit + 

1 n'Mffi I'nwfli; cf. Oppetl, . 10. p, 40. 

* cf. JaiTpiAniiTii, Cmjniiid, JtfaferiaJcn, p. GO. 








Pictogruphic Reconnaissances* Part IX and 


Index 

BIT L. C* HOPKINS 


LL things must come to an end, and this series of papers, 



^ now running lor ten years, is here with concluded. 
Tliis final instalment consists of an index, enabling a reader 
to find at once any character discussed in the aeries, with the 
year of the Journal and the page in the latter where the 
character appears, Naturally the years cannot pass without 
disclosing much that could be added or improved or qualified. 
"Rut remembering that he who begins by revising may end by 
rewriting, I have left these studies ns they were published in 
the Journal. 

Certain additional space being at my disposal, it seemed 
desirable to fill it by bringing to notice an English rendering 
of a novel and stimulating conjecture advanced by 
>Ti\ Tadasuke Takain, in his Ku Chou P'im, which affects 
both the characters * + dragon ” and J§ i 41 change ” t 

“ mutation ”* Whether Mr, Takata's theory', ingenious and 
plausible, is destined to hold its own, may he uncertain* bnt 
without doubt it ought to be known and will have to be 
reckoned with. It will be found in chtian 98 p p. 3L (under 
i) r and pp, 34—G (under lunff). To enable Takat* s 
argument to be more readily followed, I add below several 
of the most characteristic variants of the archaic type, found 
alike on ancient bronzes and tic Honan relies, merely noting 
that these forms do not there stand for the word 14 change ” 
(now pronounced i), but most commonly for a syllable, once 
a homophone of the latter, but now having the very different 
sound ttfilj and meaning to “ bestow + ". 44 grant ++ . The most 
ancient sound of both was, it seems probable, approximately 


1 Scf EjLTigtVflp A Rvtytir DkHonajty r/ Ch jW.v. p 
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E,OF. = KuCbon P icn. 

M.K.T. = 

Mao Kung Ting, ^ }■}} 


IL = Hopkinn CoIMdii, 


Under the modern character i the author of the Ku Chou 
Fien inserts the two forms ^ and ^ as in his opinion the 
most faithful representatives of the original piotogranL They 
are quoted from the l}: hh coin. died in the Chi Ku 
Shift Chi Chin Win Shu 1 of Liu Hsin-yiian fl) jjj 
and Takftta then enters on no examination in detail of the 
character, and puts forward the very suggestive conclusions 
he has come to about it, as well as his conjecture as to the true 
sense of the word now pronounced i (or ii). and bow usually 
meaning change or mutation, lx i t ns listen to his thesis as 
he frames it. 

11 This form/ 1 he soya, referring to the type io two variants 
given above* + - issuing though, it does from the hand of a 
Chou scribe, is thoroughly seized of the archaic significance 
^ ; it ss the true shape of the character ^ a'; 

Liu Haul-yuan is wrong in deciphering it as ;|c shih 1 swine 
The Shuo HVa explains the [Leaser Real, form as + Iff 

hii i, “Saurian ” or “ lizard ", or tg y§ t^n t'ien, or "j* ^ 
shou hin<j, the Japanese Gecko, A pictogmtn, M hsiang 
hsintf** Which means to say that what was called the hai-i 
was not at first the true i (g jfft 0 jgj jjg 0 JJ,), 

and the single word ^ p ,—ihflf was the true i. 

Jj In mv opinion the ancient I-reptile was the Dragon 
& & KH Hi l!LJ The form f|| Jung was originally a 
pkrfcographic one. In later times it was composed with 

1 ^ t * £ l£- 
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jow 1 flesh \ and with jg f \mg * immature beast or person \ 
eontractod, as the phonetic [quoted from the Skuo R en in 
part], and written and where ^ is plainly the 

character JU 


JJ Hsi is in error when [in the Shm We&s analysis of the 
character lung] he writes, ’ the flgure of flesh flying. 

M M fa fa fixing: 

lL The lung or Dragon had two designations (:$j }. one was 
written by a Piotogram* the other as a Phonetic Compound, 
and the terms lor them in speech ulso differed, 1 And 00 in 
high antiquity, when Pau Hsi [= Fn Hsi] made the Changes 
or Mutations [flp tm *, viz. the Eight Trigrams or A Sf- 
pa hm] T he took their title from the l-xepfcile T ^ T S ^ 
clt'u mmg ytt i vh'ung m In later times King Wen of the Chou 
explained these Trigrnms in the Annexed Sentences 
tm tz*u, and in these the author always uses the won! fiH 
lung 1 Dragon \ and not g, 1 1 

‘"Thus what in Chou times people called lung * Dragons T 
were the I-reptiles of high antirfuity, \| 

“ Kow if so, what was the Shape and conformation of the 


I f In the [archaic] character king, the element ^ 


must at first have been written 


, afterwards corrupted to 


the Leaser Beal and these forms [vis?; the two at the 
commencement of Takata's note above] are in fact also the 
same, thus showing that the shape was Like that of the 
W\ St hfti i 1 Saurian \ but with a horn (or horns). On a 
scrutiny [of the old character] the general shape [of the animal] 
can be descried. 

IS Further, the group of I-reptiles is not scanty in numbers, 
and the members of the group very commonly have the w ord 


1 Oth*mre end were simply exprn&ctf, there Wcf* Uo wenla and £ 
far one crratoc. 

~ T Lilli at the opening of the l King or Boat nf Changes w« find jff J| 

^ (uny " the concealed Dragon ", and M f!tj ft EH A * u * 

f-doi the Dragon Jipp&i lib in tlie iisiLiis ", 
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lung ' Dragon p as fi syllable of their tmtnu. In the "f M 
Cluing Yimg Book of the Li Chi occurs the pawge JJ 
» it yi/aii j/g cAutt> lung 4 great Saurians, alligators, and 
flood-dragons \ The jSAuo TFe» treats ^ ywcm as the original 
form of the first, character. 1 [The author] Han writes [under 
pbftt], 1 The ytmy yuan or t; utters its rail through 
the snout ££ The character is sometimes written 

M The ErkYa has jfi #. « IS yu7t£^ yuan A^i i 1 the 

yung-gUan (or) fcrf-i 1 * In the Jfccttrtfo o/ fbff Ciou in the 
FliMorieal Memoirs [of Ssu-mn CVien] occurs a passage runmug 
II £g ft M # *c t£ fee ‘ The Dnigoiiit' fluid 

changed into a dark Saimun. Commentator's Note : The 
fee fffan is the Hf |g Wi? 2 

JB Again, under the character t\ Hrn writer L A water 
reptile ; like the Jtait-t, hut larger and longer/ The Sari 
T$*anfj Jf) asserts that the fo resembles the ^ ckiao 
[so-called hornless Dragon], but is larger. In the Supple¬ 
mentary Pi ITw Chih (fg ij% jfe}, we read, ‘ Another name 
of the f’o is the Earth-Dragon, jjj — £ -h (i Vo i miftff 
Vu Im iy/ Again, Hsii says of the ckiao that, it is of the 
Dragon kind, f | ^ Jg ^ htng chth shu yefi, And Knan Tzft 
'"F) affirms that the ^ f)|j chmo lung is the Divine 
Spirit of water reptiles, 3jC 


i I do not quite mp on what Takaln bsEea this eEalemeul, The TTr n 
ecntuiuj* both dUHWtorVt hat under neither does it make nor, bo far nfl I 
tin imply aUtih Hh juusertiim * 

s Thia quaint fairy story should be read in Eta entirety in Chavaimc* 
l-’reueh rendering in his Mirmrax htariffur#, pal. j, F p. tlR'l* from which 
I quiite part at his note -k pp Vourquui les frames ftflJMt-EUu nue* ? 
e'etait [K-at-etre nha qae teeuiM sumaCuml 1^ enteat dann VlAW dalles 
el qne Ic prorffige fnt tdruU exoreiaa ; rhyprsth&tte car. plftiaiibk* puisqUEt nmu 
myCidft qae es'chI cetlc ^:U£ne r tflbufonnrci r-n luzard, qui produit la ^tdembm 
de In petite iille du EcraiL Cette ecu cun aemhle avoir eO- le liquidc 
nuitkque dffl dpagicina. In rfmd(triD|^ into i'lugllifih the LhiueBO puasai'e 
ahovr inited I have preferred t a u»c ihr u-im iaurinn initewi *4 nhwnunwfi 1 
word lerartir fur what the £Auti Wttf aayi F tinder 4^ that it utlcra lie 

eaU throagh the though appEk'ahle to the alh^ator or other large 

8auiiau P if nut ao to Itmill ere at u re# like the llOM^-liiiinl, the 

gfH'iko. and the obwudeolU which do not [xjs&ysE enocifl. ikt uCtur Hcnindn- 
MaV I mention here ihftt no apeeies of chw me Leon j| found in Chiu * 
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“ These passages should also be evidence in favour of the 
actual identity of the i atkd the nl lung, though under 
different names/* 

T ahfl fA then adds that he has written a separate 
investigation into the / and the Lung, which therefore he 
need not here repeat. Tins separate research appears, in fact, 
under the very next character in his book, which is ^11 lung 
41 Dragon ”, 

This sms IE essay of his well deserves an extended notice, 
but space Is not available here cither for the reproduction of 
Takata T s views, nor for the presentation of the arguments for 
and against their acceptance, and there is a good deni to be 
said on each side. But T hope, if space hereafter should be 
forthcoming, to deal faithfully with the Dragon, and if the 
distinguished Japanese author has raised a reptile to the skies* 
I t it may be h shall draw a Dragon down—with apologies to the 
Poet Dryden for the mist]notation. 

Index to archaic Chinese characters studied in Pictographic 
Reconnaissances and other papers in the JR AS. from 
1916 to 1928:— 


Uhftnttitr. 

Chen $: * 

Ch en ^ 

Chen Jit 
CVcng ig 
Chi Hi for Tsi) 
Chi g£ (or Ki) 
Chi fjs- (or Tsi] 
Chi g, (or Ki) 
Chi ts i° T 


Chi ^ * 

CVi-fc (orTa^J 
Ch i tU {w Tal) 


Meaning. 

Genuine , 

Dawn 
To immerse 
Deputy 
To approach 
To fiiiisb t 
T o offer sacrifice 
Self . 

Ceremonial 
ploughing by 
the Sovereign . 
To raise (obsolete) 
Seven 
Seven 


Tfur of 
Journal. 

Page. 

1927 

778—81 

1918 

392-3 

1917 

7R4-G 

1924 

417-8 

1917 

801-4 

1917 

BOB 

1918 

399 

1924 

421-7 


1927 

773-1 

1922 

54 

1916 

754-6 

1916 

756-7 
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GkaracXi r. 




T*ar of 
Jmrmtl. 

Cilia ( = 

¥) 

Plate, scale, bud 

1921 

Chiao ^ 


To join 


1919 

GVien -f- 


Thousand 


1916 

Chib ■*£ - 


Pheasant * 


1916 

Chili * 


Swine 


1917 

Chib 4ft . 


To grasp . 


1922 

Chin (or T.-in) 

Finished - 


1924 

filing M 


Capital city 


1918 

til ing m 


Nobleman 


1917 

Ohio p\ * 


Horn 


1917 

Chin - 


Nine 


1910 

Chiu ^ . 


Quartz 


1916 

Chiu® . 


Old . 


1926 

Chou ^ . 
f'tui (or 


Fyot, region 
To invoke. 


1919 

Chou) 


imprecate 

* 

1918 

Chu ± . 


Lord, to control 

1924 

Ch’u ft ■ 


To go or come 
out 

1926 

Chung tfi 


Middle . 

* 

1923 

Chiieh f£j: 


Goblet 

* 

1917 

Erh n ■ 


Two 


1916 

Erh^ . 


Two 

# 

1916 

Erhi(t . 


Two 


1916 

Fung^r 


Region, side 


1926 

Wag M 


Wind 

„ 

1917 

Feng UL 


Phoenix . 

* 

1917 

Fu ^ . 


To capture, a 
prisoner of war. 

1924 

¥a B ■ 


To control, tame 

1924 

Fujg - 

A 

A quiver , 

« 

1924 

Futf ■ 


To crouch 

* 

1925 

Fu n ■ 


Tn carry on 
back 

the 

1922 


1 *agr. 

34—7, 42-4 

383-3 

765 

738 

78541 

50-1 

429-30 

396 

8 O 6-7 

792 

758 

758 

475-6 

382-3 

401 

431 

47(i-9 

58-61 

781-3 

741) 

740 

741 

479-83 

377-9 

379-82 

412— 3 

413- 4 
418-21 
45541 

65-7 
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Character r 

TTosi ^ * 

Ha# . . 

JELsi n nd Haien 

m ■ * 

Hsi M * - 

Mai . 

Hsiri . 

Haiuiiift g![] 
Hsiang & 

Hsit'h 

Hsifii 
Using fj 
Hsueh ^ 

Hsun frj _ 

Hsun fA ■ 

Hu . 
Hujtfc , . 

IIu $ . 

Hut) 

I — 

I* . ■ 

* - 

I fj! or £}f 

11 ^ - . 


1 £ * 

IW 
1 e. 

I E, 

im * 

. 

1 u (Mid T'ai) 


jHgghlVh^ 

Ruler, legitimate 
successor , 
Forty 

To wash, basin * 
Menial servant - 
Mat . 

To -descend, 
lower 
Village 

Elephant, like > 
To thank * 
Sunshine . 

To go, pa&s 
Snow 

Decade of days . 

To question 

Cheval de Frhc , 

Tiger 

Turkic 

Fire 

One 

One 

One (a Iso read 
Yin T q t.) 
To-morrow 
He; also a 
personal name 
Change 
To press down 
City 
To finish 
The / tribes 
To use d cause 
I, me 


Ytartif 

Journal. 

Page. 

1921 

37-12 

1910 

762 

1923 

3656 

1924 

409-12 

1926 

169-70 

1922 

53 

1917 

805-7 

1917 

T9fi 

1920 

468-70 

1918 

395 

1919 

371-3 

1918 

391-2 

1922 

63-5 

1923 

386-90 

191G 

749-50 

1917 

799 

1925 

452—4 

1917 

787 

1916 

737 

1916 

737-9 

1916 

737—10 

1917 

788-91 

1918 

393 

1928 

327-31 

1918 

410-7 

1918 

417 

1919 

375-9 

1925 

167-75 

1919 

380-2 

1919 

380-2 


f 
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fear of 


rercfer. 

JfeqftkOft 

Journal. 

Page. 

• * 

To overflow 


386 

. . 

Strange * 

1922 

50-6 

I A . . 

Certain sacrificial 




bronze vessels . 

1925 

457-8 

% . 

Compliant, thus 

1917 

793-5 

Jib 0 • 

Sun* day * 

1917 

775 

Ju iu 

Like* zih # 

1924 

407-9 

Kl & - ■ 

To support, able 




to , 

1926 

470-1 

Km Ji- 

Diagrams ol 




divination 

1927 

786-8 

Kimng ft 

Glory 

1917 

787 

K'uo-wu 

A name, ! vase , 

1916 

752-3 

Kung ^ , 

Bow 

1917 

780 

Kimg JR or $g 

To offer, proffer . 

1922 

61-2 

Kang^. 

Public; duke 

1922 

62-3 

Lang^g 

Wolf 

1926 

463 

Iici ^ . 

Plough-handle . 

1927 

771-7 

Liao i# . 

To make a burnt- 




offering 

1922 

53—t 

Lin £; , 

Continuous rain 

1918 

390 

Ling & - 

Gentle ruin 

1919 

390-1 

Ling g| . 

Mountain height 

1926 

462-3 

Liu T^T . 

Bis 

1916 

753-4 

Ln or Liu . 

Plateau , 

1916 

754 

Mai Cfi . 

To inter „ 

1917 

783—i 

(Normally read Li = wild cat) 



Man it 

The Man tribes 

1925 

460-45 

Ming I® 

Bright 

1917 

776-80 

Mn£ . 

Not; evening # 

1918 

395 

NiJS * - 

Fawn 

1917 

807-9 

Fa A - 

Eight 

1916 

757 

Pa $ ■ 

To split, eight * 

1916 

757 

Fao . 

Leopard . 

1917 

800 

P® W * 

Hundred . 

1916 

T 


'I 
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< ’A arnrfar. 

Pei 

P’ehjs flj] 

Pi® . 

P T i E , 

Pu . 

San £* 

San ^ . 

San ^ . 

San ^ (alsosLen, <] 
Stung _t 
Shf^n ^ . 

8}seji + * 


Shit 

Sliih ft . 
Skill * 
Shih . 
Shu jg . 
Sou J|j 
Ssu |!y 
Seu JE . 
Sail fe * 
SfciG £ . 

Sstt ,4 

Sujh 
S ui a * 

Tai $ . 


J/emifip. 

A qiiiver . * 

String of sheila, 
associate 
Rustic 

Mate, to match 
Not . 

Thirty 

Three 

Three 

Three 

.v., ts'en, and ts an) 
To ascend, tipper 
The constellation 
of Orion 

(1) To stretch, (2) 
Name of a cycle 
sign 
Ten . 

To pick up 
Arrow 

Family mime 
Millet 
Old man 
Four 
Dead 

River name 
Name of a cycle 
sign 

(Obsolete in this 
sound) . 

Early 

Harvest, year 
To carry on the 
head 


lV«r uf 
Jnurnal. 

Page, 

1924 

-118-21 

1917 

382 

1919 

370-1 

1922 

ST-8 

19211 

468 

1916 

761-2 

1916 

741 

1916 

741 

1916 

741 

1916 

741—1 

1922 

51-2 

1916 

741-1 


1918 

418-22 

1916 

758-60 

1916 

760 

1917 

786-7 

1924 

414-7 

1926 

474-5 

1917 

787-8 

1916 

744-7 

1917 

793 

1919 

374 

1919 

374-5 

1919 

380-2 

1918 

396-8 

1919 

370 

1922 

56 
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Tear of 


Churtifttr. 


JftOllfof. 

Journal,, 

Pag ir. 

Tan . 


Ballot 

ii>i" 

780-1 

Ti * ■ 


Sovereign Ruler 

1320 

465-7 

Tien^E . 


Lightning 

1313 

392 

T ien ^ 


Heaven 

1917 

774-5 

To^ . 


Many 

1918 

399-400 

To'fc , 


Other, burden * 

1918 

422-8 

Tsai % . 


Calamity * 

1919 

385-6 

Tsao ip. . 


Early 

1925 

458-60 

Tsao^ * 


Black * 

1925 

158-60 

Tg'ao 1£ 


Grass, vegetation 

1925 

458-60 

Tfl£ £ - 


Slanting * 

1918 

391-5 

Tan . 


Table for 





fricrifinlal meat 

1913 

400-1 

Tun® . 


Winter 

1926 

472-4 

Wan ft . 


Myriad 

1916 

766-9 

Wan py . 


Myriad 

1916 

770-1 

Wei 3$ . 


To do, make, act 

1917 

797-9 

Wen*; ■ 


Lines h ornament 

1922 

67-9 

Wn at . 


Five 

1916 

717-50 

Wii^ . 


I, uty 

1916 

750-2 

wi. n ■ 


Armed force 

1937 

769-71 

Yeh (Jr, . 


A final particle . 

1922 

69-73 

Yen m ■ 


A swallow 

1924 

430-1 

Yen |j5| . 


Colander * 

1925 

475-8 

Yin p' , 


Leader 

1918 

393-4 

Yin pfl . 


Seal 

1918 

409-17 

Yin [y . 


To follow* cause 

1924 

428-9 

Yin-yiln g ^ 




U j£ 

Blended, com 



m is 

cent ration 

1918 

402-9 

m & 




Yu ® . 

* 

Park 

1919 

373-4 

Yu m • 

* 

Plan. 

1923 

3834) 

Yu m * 

- 

Btillfe us il 

1923 

383-5 
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Character, 


YtJtr t>J 

JvUTttrtl, 

Page. 

Yung g| . 

Lake, marsh 

1917 

791-2 

Y*& . . 

To-morrow 

1917 

788-91 

Yu# . 

Pen * 

1917 

790 

Yil M • . 

Riiio 

1918 

390 

Yii 3£ 

Jade 

1927 

782-5 

Yu M = W . 

To renr + give 
birth to 

1921 

37-41 

Yiiau ^ 

Prime, chief 

1926 

464-D 

Yiieli 

Moon 

1917 

770 



\ruiL 


m%. 










Paaskarasadi 

By JARL CHARFEXTIER 

rpftE Lite Professor Bnehler, in Lis admirable work on 
Indian paleography/ points to the name of an old species 
of writing, otherwise unknown, called the pufham$m or 
pukkharawriyd, and mentioned by Buddhist and Jain authors. 
He quite correct ly connects this name with that of Puskara* 
or PaitskaTo&adi, an old authority mentioned by some gram¬ 
marians , = Apashamba T etc. But ns far as T am aware, neither 
Buehler nor any other achoLar has gone further into the 
possible problems connected with this name. Becoming 
slightly interested in this question, I tried to make a collect 
tion ol the few passages mentioning Pausknra&Sdii which are, 
unfortunately, not very illuminating, 2 Still it may not be 
wholly out of the way to present here the meagre outcome of 
my investigations. 

The name Puxfoimsddi or Pauskaramdi is in some way 
connected with a form Pusl^aramd. but the connexion is bv 
no means clear ; nor does it seem quite dear whether the 
name /^fcarasod ready exists outside the grammatical 
literature. The $an<t bdhvddi to Pa^, iv* i + 96, mentions 
Pufikurmtid as the source of derivation ; but according to 
that rii£ra we could only expect *Pau$ham$adi (and not 
D ^ddi) t just as we get Saumitri or Daurmilri from Sumtfrd 
and Bunnttrfi mentioned in, that same ga irn. However, the 
vii. 3 a 20 {unu^aiikddlndm ca) deals with formations 
that seem to show vrddhi in both the members of a com¬ 
pound 1 ; and the ga na anuiaiikddi, of course, quotes Pu$kam- 

1 der PbUaloffit u%d Aliertumshmi^ 4 ]l r p 2, 

3 Elleliler baa eoiaain itted a alight EmsLake in aaying that Pun thmuadi 
ff0L S tnBufiomd by Panina, cf r injm. 

1 For a pi rlim i n i T y ctaKeefcinpi of passages ron^eming; 
iif, aha HHfati, Sits, ter, Prt h«, Akad. Wi*i, h 1903, p. 193 ;aq T 

1 Some similar fomutlioiu are Crated already m via, 3 P 19 ; but they 
5-eTh ftccr-.rci.ifig to our present. phaLalfagujal lapaaiions, misjudged by the 
Hifidn gjammariana aa F t-a ukW<j is not. formed immedutl^ly from 

etc. 
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stftf as belonging to the number of words that give rise to 
such formation^. 1 Blit it seems quite dear that in Pau&kara n or 
Pujbnrasadi the second member of the compound is to be 
explained in accordance with Pap. vi, 2 (40-J-1L Just as we 
have there ga-mdi T which means something like “ bullock- 
rider + V a we have Puskarasddi meaning originally " sitting 
on a pt i&kara T \ whatever that means. 3 From Pu&karamdi 
we have the derivation Pau&karasddi, which would, any¬ 
how, be possible- But it seems more probable that pufkam 
and paufkam mean the same thing, so that both forms could 
be used promiscuously. This also sometimes seems to be the 
case. 

The ga#& ytwkadi to Li p 4„ 63 p also enumerates Pauskarasddi, 
which means that, if we derive this name from Pusbxramd, 
its masculine plural should be Pufkamsada/i (and not Pamkam- 
Mfidntph ) f while tho femmine plural ought to be formed from 
the derivative itself. Finally r nccortiing to the gfina ttvd* 
valyadi to ii a 4 r til n the form Pau§karas5di cannot, denote 
alike the father and son. 1 But an all these rules rest on the 
wrong assumption that Pauskarasa r/7 is & patronymic from 
Pu§kaTasad they need no longer detain us here. 

In Bab we find a form Poklkara-*Bt[ which should apparently 
he identified with Pauskummdi* Pasfuigcs in the literature 

1 fJoTcol of the words eDnirnr j ei\l^iJ in this jawfl- a.r^ f[ijit? doabtlui. 
Some ituiaisBos are wrong tow, ji* when pum-stri Is quoted sa being the 
fluhstralo of ft derivation p^ta-Btramt^iu For tins m quite apparently 1 3<-ri ve*d 
from w word r ptiTa-Mraij\a (on xtra mo, of. A.V'. r iv, 2 ; Pfrn. iv, 1 H S7 B etc.). 

* Ori^innUy Pimply hP fitting on a bullijcfc, (rrowl of, yo-jradf {" silting 
on oowrt ") F the niuno of ii binl* Vdj, iS(teiA. r niv, 24- 

* FufJtfim hfefB menu etcher " n bine kittti *\ which is moat probably 
nr Jl ft white cram!". But [ know of mi mythical! p*n?im riding on a crane 
(cl. however, tho name Bntaiis ra, U.JJA., sij, 1717; thv 200j. Of com&s k 
puxkara its well Hd the synonym Arroja. ” ^ white crane ,J , tio aid hlao mean 
han**Ht T In tkrat imlho piw&ommifi wmiJd mean tidier Ki sittinir in the lotos M 
$ Brahma) or Ir riding on the hajjiMa " 

* THm flaniL 1 rulu is found iri the CattdrarrU^ ii F I, 122. 

Of. M- S v I -iiiii J-l. r IIiIlT, !2 p p. fiOl. I'Svtli is uLsoin. I'iIIl j*tkkKa in - 

juitahOf " a species of Ntm, ArdcU fii&irita " (Jaiata. ci T p r 6®)), wLih whii b 
of. Ekt. jrttfhir? *^a, J ‘ 3i certain herd lfc ( VAj. Samh. T xxat, 31 ji r The words 
ptLahara-sada and *vadi ftffc raUtect to each otbor in tbi> way ss 
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when? this name occurs can be gathered from E. MiiEIer, 
JFTS.+ lSS8 r p + 57 (cf. Grimhlot, Sept Sulla# Palm r, 
pp + 330, 343), Tn the Stiffs Nipaia, 5ft4 sq,, two pupils of the 
great Brahmins PokkhariwUi and TdmWta 1 visit thn Buddha 
in order to settle a point in dispute ; these pupils claim to bo 
well versed in the three Vedas h to be padahew (conversant with 
the Padapatha), grammarians {twjtjflMram), and to equal 
their master in the recitation of mantra# * Explanations of 
the name PoJtkAarasati^ wholly fanciful ol course, are found 
in the Pammttttkttjolikd (ed, II. Smith), ii, 402, and in the 
Stimaftipfa Vilmim qu Z%AsY*, iiij, I, 15(yoL i, pp*211 sq + ); 
in the second passage FokkharmaH is said to have been a 
Veda-scholar and the “ foremost Brahmin in this, world f 
(Janrbiidipe oggnbrahmaw}). 

The Northern Buddhists instead cf lids use the form 
Fuxkarasurin. which probably owes its existence to some 
sort- of popular etymology. In the Biwjdvadana, pp, 020 sqq., 1 
there is a lengthy account of the dealings and discussions 
between the Bpihmin Pu^karctsarin, who is said to have been 
a past-master in all the Vedas and sciences, and Trisanku. 
a king of outcasts i Mdtaiigarajs) . Both persona reveal 
themselves as great authorities cm Vedic loro, astronomy, etc. 
Besides there is, as already mentioned, the word pushirasdri 
as denominating an unknown specks of writing. This word 
occurs in the Lai, Vislara. i., p, 12b (ed, LeFinann), and in the 
Mahavotfu, i, p. 135^ in eaumeralions of the various modes 
of writing, familiar to tin- Bodhiaattva. In the former pas&ngt- 
it is mentioned in the third place after Bmhnil and K kurort hi, 
in the later one it comes between them, 

gO'irrvia Btu( gti-eadi [Pig, vi H Ll, A] \. HoWi, , ver 1 Muhldt^rA ( Vdj. SnifiA Mr 
31) iippurontly r£#cl pUAb^ ro-MJi-n elr lie explains: pu-^kan^^idT 
pu* fairs xuiatlti tamaltikkakn pa isti t.i?j4rtfi . 

1 Skt. Tvrttkxya (of. Weber, Ind. Stud., i* 391 ). 

1 This text hiua jnppi' with the d, jupt; however, the meaning lUuat 
he tbit of jape . 

u Cl, liiinu.iuf, pp, 205 , Korti, Jtolpmiu p. a, 

* Cf, Pischol, Siti 1 ber. Prtu**. Aiad. Wim.* 1903, pp, 193 nq. p 744. 
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Pomkarasatti is quoted as an authority on grammar— 
or rather phonology—especially in the TaiUmya PrdtiMkhfa. 
In v s 37. he 1 b so.id to have endorsed the view that a i does 
not become ch when followed by a consonant; nor is, in that 
case, a preceding n transformed into an fL 1 In v r 38, he is made 
to teach, with PIakft r Kanpdinyu, and Gautama, that an h 
preceded by a tl becomes dh, etc. {tad dhim^ijam] i r which Lb, of 
course, a we!l-known and generally practised rule* But 
curiously enough the commentary on v t 42, tells us that 
Saitydifanadinam in the sutra means £Saityayima p Kanhnlt- 
puttra, Bharadvaja, SthaTOa-K*undinya 3 and Pauxkamisadi ; 
and these five taught, according to the same authority, that 
instead of writing—as in norms! Sanskrit — array ghy enam 
we ought to write an-dhjh hy mam, which does indeed look 
curious enough. 3 

The rule xiii, 10 (prlhwmrut paro h dam Paiukarastitkh 
Pauskarasodeh) is lar Irom clear, though It seems to infer that 
after a 11 mixed vowel [prlUasmrft}, Le, f, an l should become 
■rf, but the instances are by no means clear. 8 According to 
xl v, 2, PaiLsh.inwudi ta ugh l the doubling of ntutes when prcccd ed 
by / or v, bt> that we ought really to write kalppa, etc A And 
finally, xvii t 6, contains a rule concerning different modes ol 
xvurita and amiddtia f which is brought back to old Paugkfim* 
mdi, It should be remarked that in the Taittiny u Praiidakhin i 
this gmumiiirian is quoted no less than five times—besides 
being twice mentioned in the commentary—which is more 


1 The ccTOrditig to Whitnev, won hi Iw- pUpT^iin hq/tue a ml 

[Taiti. i F G F 7, 4. and v. 7. 12). 

* Personally \ fret inolinsd tea t hink Quit 1 hr* whohj thing ie fairly 
tmiCiktjh hi is, □[ course, iiupOs&ibta, and only m titiiuervativa way o i writing 
what ouftllt properly to be cmdjA Ai, Thi3 afr-iin BLmply mcAtui to eKprfcW 
a Cprt nf aspiration heroin A. tht same as before *jEiilanta fcf. ia/ni). 

? 'Hie disDussiao of lids ruh in JADS„ i*. pp r up}. very lencth? 
and tedious but finda in a non liqueL 

* Thin 0 dcim masonable enough. But according lo JAOS^ p T 2£% 

cIm wanted lo Apply. Ln this ctUr, the mlr eipfwnd La eit, J. 
and conH^uuntly to write taltppa, etc. Thir enOttnity u Metric Led by ilv, tL 
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than an y other authority with the exception of Plaksi, whom 
we also meet with there the same number of times. 

Curiously enough the PrStisSkhya Joes not quote Pauskara- 
xadi as the authority of the rule xiv. 12. For this is exactly 
the same rule that we find in the third vdrUika to Pap. 
viii, 4, 48 : vayo dviRynh sari Pauxkam&dde.h} and which means 
that a tenuis becomes aspirated before a sibilant : this 
means that, we ought really to write khsiram, tkUhuft, aphsamh, 
ete r . according to what was undoubtedly at one time the rea3 
pronunciation.* The same rule is found in the Jf.F. Pratiia- 
khya CDXXX I in Lhe Fuj\ PfStiMkhya, iv t 119, and in the 
Ath. Frdli&dkJiya. ii r 0. but no author, with the exception of 
the I'drttikaMTQ, ever mentions the name of Pnuskarasddi 
in this connexion. 

Passages from other grammatical worts quoting Paus- 
ham&adi arc not known to me ; consequently, his name as 
that of a grammarian has only been preserved to us by 
Kltyayana, and by the unknown author of the Taiitiriya 
PrdtiAakkga. 

Now, Pu$kara (or PauskaraA sadi must also have been an 
authority on sacred Jaw, as lie is quoted as an authority by 
at least two well-known Brahmin law-givers. Apastamba, 
fdmrma.siitra, h ft, 19, 7, gives the following rule : Buddha hhiksd 
hhohta vya ikafcuipiha ej kdnmfa.dxau tut ha puskaraxadih t which 
means that !£ pure food tuny he eaten when given as 
aims according to Eka, Kimika, Kanva > Kul&a, and also 
according to Puskarasadi 'h a And in the same text, i ( 10, 28, 
1. we find the following: i/athd hath *T ni jmi rapari^jraham 
abkitnunifatf’ dent* hi bhaiatlti kautsakaritim tuthu hnnmpuf- 
kara&adt. which seems to mean that "he who, under any 
conditions whatsoever, covets another man s possessions is a 

1 Cf. Wetwr, tii ii, QH*d wi xiai, 400. 4:23 ; Ki=-]lu>m, /.4. t arrL 104, 

1 On quratiotui conncrLcd with thiii pkoTUrtkt rule, - i v.e- tk-aJcy ¥ 
1 Grammy i, p. lift (ft, p, 3B) j AbmIi* Kriliwkc Sttultn/u p. 2ti<l n.' 
U'hiln«r, JAQS., rii r 404 ix, 20ft mp ; J*eohi, Ztii^hr. /- rv/L Spmchf, 
IiT i flOSaq.; Kirsi.cft, VQJ., iv + 44. Wackornaftiil, AitimL Gramm., i, 
!'■ 132* find apwiaDy Jo han = H Qn a Nrit-ffurhi , it. p. 21 sqq. 

i Iff. Koehler^ SEE^ u, p, 70. 
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tbjrf ; thus. Knutsa nml Hants as well as Kunva Find Puskara- 
sadi/ +1 However, the readings do not seem to me to be quite 
well established, In the first passage one manuscript (G ] i 
reads Jcdnaapu-^karasud~i r while in the second one four manu¬ 
scripts (Md. ; X.U.; G 1 ; G.U. z ) read kiinva (instead □£ 
haym °) None ol these manuscripts is admitted] y 

too good ; a but still I do not hesitate to suggest that- in 
i f fi, 19. 7, the original reading was something I the ejcakunihtxt 
ta{hit kdrtmptt$k&ra&wR t and in i T J0 T 2S + 1, simply tnlha 
krlmxipttsknm^adl. This, however, matters little to us at the 
present moment. It is more important to notice that the form 
of the mime with which Apastanitja was familiar was Pu§kam- 
uadi, and not as usually Pau#kartuadt\ 

Closely connected with the school ol Apostsmba is that of 
Hi rati}'ate sin -* Consequently wc are scarcely astonished to 
find our author quoted ako by that school- In llrnmy a keen’s 
firhfasuira, i. 5, 6sqq,. we find (he rules for teaching the 
Brahmin boy the Sati&rl at Lis initiation. Rimnyakcsin 
himself thinks that il the future hr ah marariu has had no 
previous teacher he should wait for three days ere the hdSy 
formula be repeated to him* but Pamkammdi was of a 
different opinion, as is evident from i T 0 T 8, which rims : 
sadtjah PaufkatutiSdih .* 

Finally we find PnuskaTaxddi[n) (or Ptf§knraxarin) as an 
author of astronomical works. A fragment of such a work 
ascribed to him was edited from the Weber 3JSS. by the 

1 CF, Buc:-lik L r r Lc,, ii r p. S7 r 

1 G.U. 1 boa the *^ti*rb®s rca^Iinp: laawtp 

: Of. RufcMcr'e edition at the _-l toIi rjnerjrillra, p. I kj. 

1 Of. Bungler, ii, pp. jtvii. xiiii. Rq r ; WiDtemiU, £AmcA, d* imJ. 

Literature i, p. -3S. 

1 AH £b* nLannarxiptBread Pau*famundil> bat the lute ,Dr. Kiralo intr-iH 
rtuced tliD reading f'tiflaifa r ' with the re-mark IH but. the cumm," What 
thin mpaiu I am »L a complete Soae- to nndt^^aid. For n-ut daily 4 Ota .1/ rW■•- 
tlalia him5t-ir rt*ad ftnepfam ‘.but ha filea tupror^ively den ours a- 1 -- J r Ti*kam 

being a. take reading (apupfffim), ui. Eirfto’fl edition, p. 10&, However, 
1 hv GnmlliH >1^. at Huunyahciin pcra^l by Kirsta after the publication 
ol hla teEt + undoubtedly reada /’euta/ujujli (of+ Silz. iwr. H'aVrte-r A kijJ . 

ISM* 4 f p. 7J. 
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ate I hr Hoernle, 1 but is of no special interest to us here. 
It does, however, tally with the tradition of the Divydvad4nn f 
according to which Puxkarmarin ivas a groat authority on 
the Ji/ulim* 

It is obvious that the grammarian Famhara (or Pnikam ) 
smli was not known to Fill?ini. or at least, has not been quoted by 
him as a grammatical authority, But he is well known to the 
author of the TaiUMifa Pratisakhtja, who apparently belong* 
to a later date than the greatest amongst Indian grammar inns 
He jh also known to Kiltyuvaiia, the author of the varttikas 
to Pa mini’s grammar. And ;lli authority on religious law. 
called Puxkara.fddi or Pmtpkarmadi, and who may well have 
been identical with the grammarian, has been quoted by 
Apastarabn and Hir anyake^ifL From these coinc iden.ee s- 
one possible conclusion nmy be drawn. We know, from 
the testimony of his successor Patanjali, that Katyayana 
was ft idJcjindirja : and wo likewise know: that Apa^tamba — 
and consequent!)- also Hiratjiyakes in— belongs to the 
Boiitiu As for the author of the TAdtirTtja Prattiak/iyv, 
nothing absolutely certain is known about the land of his 
birth. But it has been suggested, with great probability, that 
several otherwise unknown authorities quoted by him belong 
to the Deccan. 3, The obvious conclusion is that Ptw&har® 
(or Piitfkara a )mdi was an old grammarian or law-giver 
who also had his home in the Bnuth. possibly in the Deccan. 

As for the date of FsininL f have suggested, some time ago, 
that it ahould be placed some where about 500 B.c., 1 and I feel 
more and more convinced that such a auggcstioEi is mainly 
correct. It is too well known to be repeated here that Gold- 
stiicker, one of the greatest, authorities on Banskrit grammar 
ever living, wanted to place his date still further back in 

1 JASB> t vuL Idii p- 9 squ- <?f, Wtntomiti, G*xch. d, ind . 

f.ilvmt\ir r ill r p. m7. 

1 C.!f. j^hiirh, Zkt Einfkhmwj i"i> rfs> ittititche iS'pra^ftarii^ltf n- 

t* haft, u. p. 47 ; Wintemiti, Ge-fA. uL incC Litrrnlur t iii F p. 33*, n. L 

1 Cl. Lie Inch, I.?., p. 47. 

* CL f. J rubil'jgic n. ImniyUL, \\ 147 sqq. 
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time ; hut it may be well to suggest that lie lived just about 
tbe period when the Persians began to administer the North- 
Western Frontier Province and the valley of the Indus. 
Katyayana, the vdTil r may well be a couple of centuries 
younger, and the time of Apaatamha, Himnvakesm, and the 
Tatifantja Prdtisakhya may easily coincide with a date 
somewhere about 400-200 n.c.—if not later. If, then, 
Pausfairaxodi lived somewhat later than Panini—which is, of 
course, not wholly sure, as a Southern grammarian need 
not necessarily have been knowm to the great $aI&luTitf &— 
his date may have been something like 400 mc. p or even 
somewhat earlier. 

Of the mode of writing ascribed to Pauyk^-rct for Pu$tc/i)ra a ) 
zadi we, uiifortnmtely. know absolutely nothing. But the 
following suggestion may perhaps not seem altogether too 
hazardous. 

In North "VS estem India the porstans introduced!, at their 
conquest;, 1 an Aramaic alphabet^ which, slightly modified 
according bo the necessities ol Indian languages, is known to 
us by the name ol A fwruslM, This, according to my opinion, 
is the Upi which is called by Pa rum yammiii* the writing 
of the \ avarns, i.e. the Mestemers.* This is the only mode 
of writing known to Pa pirn p and ns far ns wo are aware it 
never penetrated into Central or Southern India, But in 
the frouth—say in the Deccan proper—there lived at one 
time (possibly in the filtli century b.c.) a Brahmin grammarian 
called Paufimtttadi (or PusharQ^mii) who perpetrated some 
sort of modification of a foreign alphabet according to Indian 
needs. This alplmbct then became known as the paupjcarasddi 
tipis and perhaps spread from it*? original home towards 
different directions. 

But the name of the inventor of this alphabet, Pctufikarn- 

Tb* 1 return Provincea may firet hurt been ^aL|ucred by 

Cyms, imd then recncqilczvl by l>ufitu *Wjy *ft*r .^0 D .C. (C t ZcUwfto 
/- Indokyie w, /ranutil, ii, 147 

* CL I^lgaix H. M-li, p. 277, to. 4 ; B306\ iv T 343. li in p ol 
not sbflolcitely sure that Knty* yMm .> S Jip^vn Ktarf* a pnEi„ to 
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sadi, soon fell into oblivion. And people then began to inter¬ 
pret the name as the J “ writing invented by Puskarasad " T 
i.e. Embmii. 1 Such an idea was, of course, easily fostered by 
the fact that Brahmli was believed to be, from all eternity, 
the author of the and consequently lie ought also to 

have been the inventor of everything that had to do with 
writing and literary occupations. The consequence was that 
the writing hitherto known as the pav$bzm&ddi It pi became 
commonly known as the bmhnn tipi. But in literary works 
the old name was preserved besides the new one, though its 
original meaning had already been completely forgotten, * 

The consequences of these suggestions are obvious. If there 
be anything at all in them then* of course, the opinion of 
Buehler concerning the origin of the JMhml alphabet would 
have to be thoroughly revised. For neither could, in that 
ease, the Brdhmf have been introduced into India at such an 
early date as about 800 u.c. a nor could it have been derived 
from a Northern Semitic alphabet—eg. that found in the 
inscriptions of King Mean, Jt is p however, quite clear that 
Buehleris date is wholly fanciful, as the works on which he 
founded such a suggestion are certainly by no means as old 
as he then thought. We must, always keep in mind that the 
oldest inscriptions in which the BriUiml is found used only 
belong to the middle of the third century b.c. And though 

1 It is, mdcctunateiv* unknown to nn> at what time Rrahraa was first 
thought of ob bein£ bom from mid aittiii|i in tho lotus. The cpilfui* inch 
t.tbjaja, padtnayoni r ek., and the myth itr^-Ls do runt seam to bfbin^ to the 
ftarlkst port* of the epics. Of, Hopkins* Epic Mythology* p. 191. However* 
in the Erikmanaa the Creator \Pmjaptili) ifi seated on -a lotus-Jpaf; and 
th» idea iIm* nat to be foreign even to the aborijiam^ of India {eh 

JRJS l!>^, p. 150). 

1 If jBU&t be remembered that the name &raAmi" (tipi) ie, 4 far aa we 
know* m rather Into The oldest works which Lire acquainted with it 

seem to tub to be the JjaZito Viliam aad the J/dAftflUta, whieh may well 
belong to OUd of the Jfrflt centurfca of our cm (cL Wintamitz r GtfirJi, d. iiwL 
Ltimtvr. ii* LU^ 199 m \*). But it may Ijc reitmim bend that tbe Kiamcri 1 
ticwM of diflerent alphabet® ilao contain that of thu Hunt;*, and may be 
flmkkbffahly much yotrnxmr. The Jain w r orks which Mention the tmih-ml 
ate of quite Emeert&ia ikte. 

1 €f r Buvhfrr, Lc., p, IS aq* * 
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we must admit that at an earlier time this alphabet wrs 
apparently written paVfrrpo^Sov —and at ill earlier from n^ht 
to left— it is scarcely needed to suppose that this development 
would have occupied a period of more than half a millemutou* 
Kor has Buehler, Ingenious though his conclusions are* ever 
proved that Br ahmT wns derived from an alphabet closely 
connected with that of the Mesa Inscriptions, 

?ity hypothesis would instead, Imd to the conclusions 
mainly endorsed by Taylor; 1 via r that the Brahmi alphabet 
is the outcome uf the importation into India of a South Arabian 
mode of writing; but, unfortunately f such an assertion could 
only be proved by a scholar equally at home in Tndinn and 
Semitic palaeography* and the present writer can lay no claim 
whatsoever to either. This South Arabian alphabet would, 
in that case, have been introduced into India by means of 
commercial intercourse, and it would have made its first 
appearance at the great Western ports of yore such as 
Broach or Sopara* 1 But I am wholly at one with Buehler 3 
in thinking that only a learned Briihmin (or Brahmins) could 
Lave modelled that Semitic alphabet into the pliant and 
admirable means of expressing Indian languages that Is the 
Brahmj already at its very first appearance. And personally 
I should venture to think that the Brahmin who originally 
performed this great feat was called Fauskamsadi or pMskfira- 
sadi, and was a grammarian and law-giver of Dcccanese 
origin. His date I should venture to place suniewhere in 
the fifth century* or perhaps about 400 b,u. 

I am well aware that this is perhaps only a web of idle 
speculations. But of this at least I feel certain that tho 
theories of Buehler concerning the origin and date of Rrahmi, 
which seem to have become the generally accepted ones, are 
somew hat in need of revision, 

1 Cf. W. Mm* Mdllferp Orient. Ail. Zeil,. l[H2 r col, Ml Bqq,, who aJao 
pbadf? for A South Arabian origin of &ho Inilian alphabet*, but whose 

opuilonj nio c«tli.rrwu» rather eotifuse. 

* On this planVCt JRAS.* p, 111 sqr A , 

1 Luc_, p. IB, 



Brother Jordan of Severac 

E¥ A- a MGUEE 

lute Monsieur Henri Cardier s parting gift to students 
o! the Rust was his edition of the Mirahitia of the 
Dominican Brother Jordan of Revemc. This was nothing 
less than a complete facsimile of the unique manuscript of 
the M inihilia which is now in the British Museum, The 
facsimile is accompanied with an Introduction, a French 
translation and notes, and a transcript of the Latin text. 1 
The transcript is little more than a copy of that of 1839^ and 
students will be wise to read the Latin text from the facsimile. 
But it is not my purpose here to review or criticize the book, 
Cordicr, like Yule before him, thought It worth while to print 
in addition to the MirubHifi such other fragments of Jordan's 
writing as survive. Yule published versions of two letters 
by Jordan in Vttihivj tttid the TFn?/ Th ith*:r r 1866, and Cordicr 
print.s the Latin text of these same letters (one of them twice 
over) in his Notes PTcliminaires. and adds to them two texts 
of another letter which is attributed first to Bartholomew, 
Cnatoa of Taurie, ami secondly to Francis of Pisa. All these 
texts are taken at second-hand from the BiVioteca Bm- 
hibliwjrajica d^Ifa Terra Smia by G-. Golubovich, 0,B r F. 
These foiir letters, which may sn fact be reduced to two and 

1 Les Mwwfflm ik I'Afk pur fe P±rf. Jourdaim Catalan-i dr $rr±ft*C par 
Ksmri Ctottlisr, Park, Genthnfif, 1025. Mimhilin Ds-jrrj'p/n, by Henry 
Yuk, Hakluyt Boofety, 1 B 63 . The fHiS. Is now marked Adi, lftiJS. 

1 Recw.it dt VutjQgzi ci di Mdmoinw,. tom* Lv, 1S39, the* teat InHiscribeil 
fmd edited by Btaffl Coquebort dc SWitbivt. The fnUcmng are a lew 
tramples of the Enrons errors whirft reappear in thr n&W edition : p. Ul\ 
fm oi qillhcu read ast qnod; p. 111,/or dietAH fern V [die] rvad dietan feff, L ; 
far mnaategnij rtmt mnnutcrqli {both YnJe and Coriitr translate M tin 
their ateevr " (* r Bur hmr* mftdchea ,p ) /tfj- " instead of a towel Jl ) ; fur 
ooddrntules read ftfitnei i p. 112 T /or uliu tonus rend nuMatenu* s jfaf mflaciofc 
™" ter refl J "dBoonat eonraniter; p. ll^/or hoa read Litem./or vpitt&ci 
et read psiLnd id eat ; p P 115* for exiini-fi read! oitra mire, for alitor rtad 

irtijnaL \. p. \ UJ> /or ales- fllHir. rrad animal- --Buimalia i p. I-V\ for Man 

Ni^ro nod raari nostro, etc. X*ver& holes* the debt wo owe? to M. t'ordkr 
for hia book remaind very great. 
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part of n third, are concerned with the martyrdom of four 
Franciscan Brother at Tama near Bombay in April, 1321. 
This martyrdom seeing to have roused extraordinary interest 
at the time. It is described at length hy Odoric, who passed 
Tana shortly afterwards and carried some of the bones of 
the Martyrs to CViinij-cbou in China for burial There is 
a long account (attributed to Odoric) in the unpublished 
Chronicle from which the letters of John of Monte Corvino 
arc taken; a short and seemingly independent account is 
to be found in the Chronicle of Fauluras of Venice, The 
earliest account to reach the West was that given by 
Bartholomew*, who enclosed a copy of Jordan s first letter 
and reported the story as told him by Jordan’s messenger, 
a young Genoese merchant. Finally the longest account of 
all is in an appendix to the Vhmniva GmeraUum Ministrorum 
(Minis Frainim Mimrmn, and of this account nearly half 
consists of extracts tom letters of *' Brother Jordan the 
Preacher r \ x These extracts reached the compiler of the 

1 Hat Irlrrcucca for Jordan* writings other thno the Mirabilia are 
a* fellow*: The " Fipit Loiter " b in the*; MSS., British Harems, Mera A 9, 
foL 09; FurEf, Bib. X*L + Latin BOOS* foL lS2r a F v n ; Amiri, Comwnale 
ME, S4L foL l34v*; ami (in part* MS, 3513. fnL l&0f * ± It TH printed 
tmrn the Pwil MS. (dat qmte curtrctly) by Qaiftf, Scripiorw OrJinif 
J'^czdicalorum, pp. 549, .IW, hud from t-h l- London and An- id MSS, (jkgaitt 
With small Imccunwka) by 0. Ihhluborich, HiMiviem Bia-bibUo^rafica 
dtila Terra Santa,, ti. pp. C«LL 70 p 113; and tronrinted by YuIh: f 
dw<f the. Way Thilhi\f w 2nd StL, iiL pp, 7tf-tt> and hy F. Balme. in Ann** 
.AjflLiTMHi tJir* 1SB6, pp. C4 + —■ p,. The ** Second Letter 111 ia included among 
the tjtimelR from ■!>iritirLletters printed below from th# ChfAiU&t 
£i<. i ftejnJiuNi, where they aro scatter**! over fo|. l&Br = -L87* a n[ thr 
MS, 3SB, J L woe Erat printed Ili a. Jiep&T 4 l *r letter by M'adding in _-trt m ui'e.4 
J/mnrNfn (-fid ed,, tom, vi + pp. -1,10 -Hi t and translated by YnJe imd 
RaJme as above. The tnmslttEion which ai-iThmpiliicn Iho IrabKnpt below 
is iftghtly fsxpandrd from the intervening extract*. and other nniire^i in 
order to mike thr extract* from .Ionian coherent, The whole text of 
the Ciwnka Gtnzralimit carefully edited by the Cbikgr of S. Unnaventara 
nppcrtrtf] in Awlttiu F nWanfl* hi, 1807, where the Martyrdon^ of 
which then? appear to he live maji ti*crtpia F occupiM pp. B97 to til 3. The 
fstet that tiiia text WPM mt u*nJ by Ccrdier either in 1U14 or in 192a juati&w 
the pooling of the? fragment a of Jordan hem direct from the MS, 329* 
(?J. nha ■*Cathay and the Way thither ,F in The A T «r China JfrnrW, |fi 
1021 F pp. 21fl^2S. 
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Chrmudes in a letter from Frauds of Plea, as will be seen 
Mow, but there seems to be no reason to doubt that they fire 
genuine extracts from letters written by Jordan from India> 
and they are transcribed here from photographs of Ike Assiri 
MS. 32 $ winch I owe to the kindness of lhe Franciscan 
Fathers M* Bihl of Quaracchi and E, Tarmltto of Assisi. 


Text 

ex e pistol i* fratris iordani de ordiue predkatorum socii 
sanctorum. 

fbi ergo per dies viii. morantes persnaserant predict i 
Christian! quod atiquis ex nobis quinque iret in parroth 
ciuitatem vbi plurimi nomine christ tan i eiant set non 
baptizath ut sic in fide christi instruerentur et post 
bapiiz&miur. Cbncilio igitur omnium ego frater Jordan us de 
ordine prcdicatorum cum persic am Lingua n± plenina scirem 
predictum iter ad tales homines baptisandoa a&smnpeL 
ncciplens etiam merum duos seculorcs ehristianos in socioa 
quorum vnus in perskam et in indinnam finguam optima 
expcrtua sc milii pro interprets opfulit asccndentes ergo 
nuUK*u|am pnniam deuoniinuB ad ciuitatem quundam nomine 
superauL vbi. hedificata e-ondam erat eeclesia pulcra per 
beat tun fhomam apoatolum set de&tnicta a paganis alia fnit 
ibi per Christianas e recta. Ibi ergo ego dictus, ptredlcatorum 
frater paupercuhis usque ad .xx'b baptisaui et eorum con- 
fesaionem audlui et sacram conmunionem eis dedi. Post- 
dies \ero .xvi. proficisci rupiena ad opt&tam parofh oiuitatem 
nauigium procuraui Set ecce subito mirantlbiia cunctia in 
serenitnte optima lignum ipsmn ascendans iuxta litns 
antcqnum iter assntnerem profunda turn cat illud lignum nichil 
tamen pass! nrali Stupens ergo de tanto prodigio et ignorans 
quid angeliis sa thane circa minores quos in tana dim!seram 
ageret suspicatus ruchiJoniiriiis ail scribendum eis per nuncium 
specjalem me posui, Et contra more m ignorans quid dicerem 
acril>ere cepi, Reuerendis patribus fratrihus thome de 
tolentiiio incab de pjidua petrn de aenjs et demMrio preconibus 
glorioaia et cetera. Et per illos duos sodas christianos eis 
™ flp ; ^ erectis in cclum Iumimbus in prefata ecclesin ora bam 
Mispirlosiua nt sociorum meorum Iratrum actus dirigeret | 
domiaus ibesus christue. Erat nutem feria ante ruiaos i82S 
pal mum m ct die precedent! facta fucrunt quo diet urns sum 
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de morte Iratrum sanctorum qme pemtus ignombam. noetc 
veto acqucnti subito a ehristianis exeitatira suaserunt- urn 
fugere asserentes meos socios aanctoa captos esse. at ego 
in bone? ihesu eoniisus promptc respond!. Absit ufc lugimn et 
mcos soclo3 flic viactos rdinqiifira. I bo ergo oancitns tanam 
fefltimnter* ct coram medico promptus astabo. Et quia 
fuiguam persicam plus ceteris sum expert us ad interrogate, 
response dahp. Assumens jgitur iter versus tana ill* veni 
ad qnandam easale vbi reperiens aocios c litis tianos qnos cum 
Iduris miHerom mirarl cepi cur tanam non inissent Het cum 
unit ns eorum et aliomiri plurium turbatum uspiccrem pcterc 
cepi quenain noua haberent. At pjlis forniidantibua mild 
naimre rugiente me clumore magno super eos affnifc qui 
diceret oocjos mens sanctos ease joteremptos. Tails autem 
fuit modus et process us ipsormn p&ssionis 
ex epistola tetris iordani predicating 
Tunc rad inns respondit saceidotes tun scilicet Christiana 
fratres predicti venerunt et ad me tuam causam deducis ? J 
At ilhn linguara nostrum non bene noueru[njt et ideo inter 
mo et virnm meuin indicate nescirent. Verbuin autem 
recipient flatraceiruB qiudam de jJoiandriu uohuhe osep dixit 
quod fratres franci id esfc latini essent. reuera homines maxime 
<et> 1 docti in scriptoria et ideo bon uni easet cimi eis de fide 
disputare, Et exioua ad meliicum hoc cat ad potestatem 
pretortm uel pres idem ciuitatis accesait et persiiasit de 
fratribus predictis. Quod mfilicus audiens cos ad se accersiri 
fecit* Et interrogans vnde easent ct quo irent. r e spend cm nt 
sancti ad omnia per ordinern ut- decebat quod scilicet latini 
eraut christiani et quod propter ehristuixi peregrinantes tale 
iter assumpaeranD. Post uerba autem Indus [modi] a mellico 
benign? dimissi cum gaudio ad domum sunt reuersi. Quod 
cement dictus osep ntexendrimis et totus in cordc gladintu* 
ait mellico quod ill! fratre-s et eorum similes Lit ini nominis 
erant sarracenorum iniuiicL Ac mellicus ■dissjmulans usque 
in cruatmum iterum pro cis misit Et diligent or mvestfgariH 
de fide & statu fnineorum et grata ui in omnibus babens 
respunsionem eorum Iterum eos illcsos ire permisiL Post 
dies nutem aliquos cams iUe famelicus alexandrinns 
ad Eratres uenit. et quod eos mellicus uocaret dixit. 
Respond erunt sanctL Quid petit a uobis tnelKcm Paupercs 
chriati peregrinl sumns et in hac vita niclill possideinus. At 

1 Or r*ml m&Kiuio [wLentle] ct 
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canb ille ait. Sequimiiii me mobit timcntea et hibllam 
uobbcum ferte, Tunc sancti mellicum adierunt et post 
pfurinia ucrha mterrogati m Jibmm aliquem haberent ei 
bibliaru optulonint Qui adnurans Hbri puledticlinpiii petiuit 
qmd in ea acriptum eaact, Ac illj dixmmt, quod antiquam 
et uouaiq legem ipsa contmerct. Tunc mellituia art Jsti libri 
sunt apud uos aprobnti Respond erunt, Sunt et ilia. 

Ale Oran us ergo J a pud uos non eart aprobatus. Di:xerunt, l biiti 
Non, Et mellicms. Quure non I liber dci est> et missus a dec, 

Et cepit plum dicere i [sjc] do fetidiesima sun fide subdens 
m fine, tides nostra et vestrn bona cat. Respondcnml 
sancti, Xostra bona est. At file, quasi conniinatorie nit. 

Quid diritis. At ilfi verum dicnuiis. Post verba pliiELma 
dixerunt sancti. JDrmitto nos donune, pauperes christiani 
sumus, et in hac uita uirMl poaaidemns, et alibi ire dis- 
posuimus,. At melliciia, Vacktis inqiiid in pace, sed bib]mm 
pro soldano dimittatas, Et sancti, Ncquuquam, hoc facere 
possuiDu.s quia sine hoc libro esse non vdemus, Cumque 
biblimn retincre uellot ad prccea cuiusdam pngani non 
sarniceni bibliam reddidit, et ipsos u se bcentiauit, Seniel 
ecinin ad sugestionem diet! osep aleiundrim voenti a cadi 
timeti fra tree fispcruiit de fide nostra sarraceui cum sauctis 
fratribas disputare. Rnrraceni autem dicebant ebristutn non 
deum set solum verum bomiueui essc r fra ter vero ih ulnae 
opositum fort iter asseruit et probaui t scil icet quod ymn erst 
non tantuni homo, puriis set verus homo deus. Et hoc 
exempt is et rationibua varrjs deokfauif. Cum ecinm do 
enedicts tnnitatc esSent plura verba, et sancti deum esse 
trin um et vnum asserurent continuerntit neqiiurn a urea pi ms 
diceutes so blaslermam possimum audlui&se _ cumque 
sancti plurima ndducerent ezetnpla trinitatem et ebristi 
nliacionem probancia sic quod surruoeni ampliua resistere 
nescirent remanebant ilh iofideles jiichilaminus mdurafci r 
frater iordanus predieator. 

Adeo enim ill! solnrcs ardores ennetis miranti bus et atupentibus 
jhox diuiua vireute super eoa fueruut nxctigati ut in nullo 
possent penitus ab cis fratres itiuictiesimi molestari, dtaque 
u uintulis abpoluti et predict is medico et cadino presentari 
flimiliter dp fide mterrogati A promlssis & minis 
m nullo ruoti. canes iili kaserunt statim in maydano id eat 
in pliitca pubiica c cult at fa copiosum ignem pnrari, 
trater iordauua predicator. 

■ntAB. APlEH, 192 S. 
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OmnLs etiam populus abunauit et dixit r Xon in tret antiquiOr 
set junior, moa enim orientsdium eat senior!bus miixime 
propter barbo ulbedinem reuerentiam exhibere Jnssum eat 
igitur iiatrenj iacobum priraitus in ignem kctfcri. 

Irater ioidanua predict tor. 

Qui priino siguo crock m muniern* in medio flamommm quasi 
in quadam rceeuti rosario- existens stabat illesus De quo pre 
multitudine flammarum nichiS upiareb&t de ipso nisi hiterdum 
propter flantem ucntum ftannms aliquando deprimcntcm vox 
tamen eius aliquundo audiebattir beatam isirginein in &uimi 
anxilium continue inuocantcm Ktotit autem d ictus seruus 
chrkti per maxi-m nm spue! urn in llanimin predicts usque 
ad totalem ignis extinctionem, Quo consumpto exiuit dci 
atlcta Ilians non, solum in corpora art nee in pilo 
VBfftimentoriim adu&tus. 1 
IHSrf frater ioidanus predientor 

set ibidem in flammis perseueraug per magnum spaqimn lElesus 
aspicitur, nisi quod atifilonibna ex i actum aliquontutum in 
tibjjfl grafinatur. ConuoncTunt autem ad dictum flpec tanulum 
pagani pluriini adonitores ignis et Enrraccni qtmm pi urea & 
puUL-i cbrktitiui. I tuque clamor omnium atollitur quod boni 
sunt viri isti. Et sic aanctus de igne illesiM eduritur. Et 
rb&njm de fide cum soeijs temptiitUE et constant issimiis 
inuenttm iuasns est. decolkri solus. 
tH4u Qnalitcr cadinua sanctorum mortem cum rneljco tractauit ex 
litem fratrk iordani predieatoris. 

C um autem nox auperuenksei access* t cadi mis minister 
dyaboli et supradjetus oacp ad mellioum dieentes. quod 
quia fiigmim cn ids eunctis uidentibiLS feoerant snnuti fratras 
mnnin fl deberont occidi et decolkri alias ipsorum macbometi 
lidos pro nkMb poterat reputnri. At mellicus abborrana 
fiicLnus dixit, quod nbbil mali fecermit sancti fra ties 
sarracenia. et quod eufficere debebant main iam ilktn 
iunocentibus peregriuis. Time cadi irntus dixit quod si sic 
dlmitterentur illesi plurimi sarracenoriim et pagani propter 
corum predicationem et dicta miracuk effioerentur obristiani 
et sir fidea machomerti detrimentum patcretur addons quod 
si eos occidi faceret plus mereretur quam si mucam id mi 
manhometi sepulcraffi viaitaret. Cutnquo nee aic illc assensum 
preberet, set maims in seraos did mittere plurimuni fonnidaret 
aits iniqns cadintia. !^e formides eos occidere reddltnrua ego 

1 Aduot u* cAerjiffiflct lafer to oiluelu?- 
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in die iudirij dt ; hoc tat ionem. mt ct sanguis eoruin ait 
*upor me et super Elios mem Tune rictus mo! liens .iiij w , 
wtehitibua dvaboli precepit ut numdatn eariim obedirent et 
dei seruoa occklerent, 

T)p. Ipsomm pretiosji morte ex epistola Enitria iordoai de ordine ls4ii 
predicutanirn- 

r I lime Ilii satellites dyaboll iUfiSfi iiiiperantis irnplentes 
expolianeruut sanctos nudes, Qui .sibj inuicem mouita 
Efilutifl dantes ortabuntur so inutuo ad eturne uite corona m 
PrimuB Igitur d yaboli mrnkter gWlium u[brans supra fruLrem 
iaeobum at elus verticiem per transuersum impetens dei <ud> 
atletam vilu ictu nd terrain pmstrauit 
frater Jordanns predlcator* 

Qui eadena nichil diceng raoi expirauit. 

ftater iordanus de online predicatorum I& 4 t: 

Seciindui dyaboH minister pezciis&it fr&trem thomam fiujier 
burnerum per tr&nsuersum similiter. Et hie mox carious et 
mndicum in buo ho ndijtauB sanguine bis uel ter sunrtu 
maria, sanest a maria, aauuta maria, elara unce perBonuifc. 
Tercius similiter dvEiboIl minister fratrem demetmim 
eomiersiLUi aitie layemn per uisecra percus&it. supra quem 
et ceteri mim stri dyaboli bugs gladias aponentea eundem 
crude! iter peremerunt. Deinurn ad singuloa redeimtes guttur 
omnium cum gtadljs secauerirntL Jn ipsa autern liura nm 
ut christ-i martirns fucrunt dccisi in taut nm lunn resplenduit 
et eiaritutem tantam dedit ut omnibus osset in prodigjmn et 
stuporem, 

Passio frntxis petri de avals ex lit era frutris Iordan i ordinia 
predientorum 

/ lum autem frater petrus sent-us is duim ex is to ret et qaidnam 
l fee turn esset Sanctis guis soeijs ignoraret sit hi to ueuenmt 
Aparitnres nrnuiti cum Lmtemis fere xx. et ad mdiicum 
ipsum per menus truhrutes comm eo statucrunr. 
frater iordanus predict tor. imd 

Et; eic do pluribus mterrogatus rt veritatem coiistantcr 
reepondeus missus eat in carcere vinrulari, mane iiiitem 
facto inde eduratur et de fide it-ernm iuterrogatiiri proposit nm 
cis ferme ebristinnitatis ut patera* tarn nerhis q ia ;i rn aignis 
iatreplde pretendebat. 
frater iordtums predicator 

Njiiq iussiis est durEssirne verberarS. t|ui Stans inperterritus 
inter verbem n sarracenis inducebatur nt alia, yk], id eat 
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vhub dcus dieeret quasi prolanum putantes trinitatem ponere. 
qui hoc dieere renuens, quits j usque aid exalationeni spiritus 
verberatur. videntes autern satellites dvaboli inmobilcm 
dei alEetam in fide uhristi medico nunduueruntv dictates 
fratrem pctrum nullo modo posse a fide auerti nix: ssnacenisinn 
uelle a [Equal iter consent-ire, At ills iratlifl limit sanctum dei 
per eollum suspend! set priua grauius et diucius cedi ct demuni 
iu tormentum perse ueranteni et nullu sEgno a fide christ E 
vaotillantem ministri dyaboli eum in arbore per ooltam 
Hiispcnderimt. Jn qua biduo pendentem dec mofientem set 
uelud in solids terra lllesum manentem iussit imj&us judex 
j fwum deponi Rt. extra eiuitatcm duci ac ai[c] felkiter decollari. 
lH 5 a frater iordanus de nrdine predkatqmm 

Hoc ant-eni factum eat die sabhati circa uesperos ante ramos 
palnrniruim Sequent! autem die que eat dominica de raniia 
corpus ehis in terra dimissuiu et in suo sanguine noliitatum 
penititK non cat mneutum set nee sanguinis Hus utiqimm 
^ par ill t vestigium ac tri in corpora et aniuia turn fuisset 

iLfisumptus, 

De qmbiisdam idsionibus ex Utcm Iratris vgolini missis 
frairibus taumlj 

In quibusdum I iter is fratris iorduni de online predicatorum 
* confine bautur aliquu alia de sanctis rnurtirisulia in tanu 
fratribim qne non sunt scripts in libera in qua eorum martiriuni 
coni met ur quorum vnmn cat quod cuidani christiano in | 
issa tana onines .iiij or . martires uparuerunt et cum idem 
christianus cos interrogaret utnim viucrenf ud c&serit mortui 
rcepowderunt quod non crant mortui set vinebant. Tunc 
iterum ille interrogauit. quid est de socio ueatro fralre 

iorduno. Retipobderant sunoti. Ecce nunc peraexut tannin- 
efe modo descend it de naui in j-ortu tanr r item cum soldanic 
apud fratrea predinatoreB sit vnum os maxi lie alien] uk illorum 
fratrum sanctorum et ignorarefur cuius fratns esset tunc 
quedmn bona amber de soldi urn rogaidt boa turn ulrginem 
quod sihi diguaictur ostendere cuius fcmtris esset ilia maxi Ha. 
Com pi eta autem oraeione rnulrer a sompno urripitur et statim 
aparuit sibi quidniii Crater minor in faabitu gtorioso. et 
quedam amphora plena cssibus gloriosis sieut crab in rey 
veritate quia in supers eiuitste indie supradictns Irater 
ionlunus acceplt omnia principalia predictcmm iiiurtirum 
ossa ct roiait in qundam amfora quam in quadam ecclesia quo 
est iu HUpera coUoeauit. tunc iUa uiulEer dixit illi fratri qui 
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sibi aparuerat cuius fratria fucmt supradicta mairilbi. Jlle 
vcro raapondit. Quod fratria demetrip Tunc illu m nicer 
iter urn iuteixogauit. Quid est do corpora fratria petri do 
aonis, Responds Ule. Quando deo plaeuerit tunc ad hi tarn 
gloriam reuelahitur eius corpus. 

Ira tor iordanus prcdicator 

Corpora autem priorum trium murtjrum per Ires dies adeo 
Lniacta a forui k ambus | efc penitua incomiptu ymo singular! w* 

modo manscnmt sdba et pulcrir ac si fuissent onininn 
balsamata. propter timorem turn mclliei efc tad ini Jongo 
tempore stetcmnt corpora mb tuna tu qnnusque ego frater 
iozdanus suaaij (= sunsu) christannorum in parroch iui. et 
poat baptlsmum rediens in tanam ossa ipsa ut meliim potui 
reoolligi feci ac suspiriose sepelini, 
frafcer iacobus custos fc&nrianmfl. 

Retulit nobis q uid am iiiuenis iamiensis qui uocatur la- 
frunquinua qui fuit sociua fra trie iordaui sepenominati quod 
in toreia die a passione sanctorum martirum ipse vnnit in 
tuuuni cina fratre iorduoo et uidit ilia corpora martirum in 
illis eolis ardoribus incorrupt^ et illesa. et de capitibus 
eorum m^Lsimus odor cxihqt. Quo capita predict us iuuenis 
numibus proprija contrectauit et preserusit predictum odorem. 
Quafiter tractuntes eormii mortem fuerunt- punitL 
frotser iordanus predieator 

1 lost aa note nm sedem in crastinum eocius collaterulis 
inellku qui in omnibus fuerat coneentiens consents et 
coosulms. per ciuitstern eqnitans de equo cecidiL eoni ussus 
miaerabilitcr expirauit. Quod papains c erne ns in iiiudictam 
sanctorum factum esse penitus non dubit&uit. Post dies 
Hero aliquns mdlictis auaricia ductus de rebus sanctorum 
aoSHcitare eepit T et duos Christian os in carte re de pairiu 
rbris catbenis nine iilans occasioncm querebnt qualitcr ilkw 
iMen*. 

filter iordanus predicafcor. 

autem stantes ( sancti Jiij or . mqrtixisati super eiua ib<w 
,£ iij ar . anguJos lecti aspect!! mirabOes et nescio quid loqucntos 
et super eum igucm iaeere nolenfces. Quos mfaiiv me IUcus 
aapiriena ad sanctorum gtoriam totus tremens daman? cepit 
at- dicere Snccurrite suceurrite. ad innate me. 
lix epiatola ftatris iordani predicat-oris 
Mon vero in crastinum magnum comuuium pauperibns fecit 
ct pro sanctorum morfre pauperes reereauit r Dcdit ineuper 
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edict um ut christiani eetcri qm propter necem sanctorum 
fratnun fugera ni do eiuitate sibi timeiUeu ad libitum redirent 
et quod ut pritis in eiuitate Iihere remanerent 
mu Ex Uteris vjenrij ori entails 

Ne igitur ctyutkOcie uestre in aliquo liesitent supradictornm 
noln 1103 scire quomodo ad nostrum uotidnm pcmcncrunt. 
3?^ Quidim christiuntis | [atiuu_s iaxxuensis nomine lacobinils 
mereator qui cum diode sanctb fratribn* sirntt] in India 
perfectus est et all eia ifetiedeni dum ill! tanam iuerunt el ibi 
martirium accepmint. iste in quad am insula morabntur. 
Qui post rtjitictumiu net cm in eerta domini viii\, videlicet die 
dicti martirij tanam n pliant et ibidem a toto populo bee 
omnia fideliter eat perscnitatus nee non etkm a fratre iordaiio 
predieatorc\ Qui ificobimis tandem reuersus cst tauriajj 
cum specinlihua literis frntris lordani seriatim adiuratus a 
rustode tuurisij et frntribus minoribua et predientori bus do 
veritate dicenda iidella homo et bone condi tionis bee omnia 
per onlineui pruiarrauit. 

Tenor etiam litere qiiam diet is fratribus ex parte fratris 
aordani porta nit de verbn ad vcrbuni tubs est 
BeuerendiH i n christo pat ri bus fratribua predion tori bus et 
minoribiia in taimaio et dyagorgano et meregu cnnmnnmtibufi 
fra ter iorrianus prodicatorum oidinls omnium minimus 
peipsiim pro salute et pedum oscnla cum lucrimis bentorum. 
Xouerit omnium ucstra patrmitus ueiierauda mild (=me) 
solum Fine soeio in yndia paupenmlum et peregrinnm vbi 
post pass ion cm soc jorum meorum de online frittruni Lid nor um 
videlicet thorne suncti et iucobi glorinsi pefri de [senis et de] 
metrij martimm beatorum mcifs peceatis exigent! bus uiuere 
sum permissus. scit ipse dcus qui omnia lifFjwinit nptime 
primt volt set uiebikuninus per omnia be indict us Jbidemquc 
post felix mariirium quod in .vK feriji. ante ramos palmururu 
fait in tuna yndie, ab eodem loco per .x* dies m contrata 
quadam que pairocb dicitur noruiginta fere personas huptisaiii 
et adhuc bnptisare non cesso quia postmodern plus quam ,xx„ 
buptis&uj et. inter tanam et superam *xxrxv_ buptisuuL laus 
sit chri-sto omnium creator! | Si haterem sociuni remanere[m] 
per aliquid tempus Nunc vero prepurubo ecdctiiutii frntribus 
ueutnriw et ditnitam meam et martiriiim rauh&in et Uhroe 
vjuultsos. veniam autem otimino turn propter fidei negock 
alia fljitis ordim et cetera. 

Ego ettain andi et Icgi quandam literam nnignani qunnmdam 
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latinorum que facta fuit in yndia vbi erant supradicta fir 
alia pluriiim ad dictum mart iri urn pertuientiu in qua Specialiter 
erat istud uerbum. quad si uallemus seriose totum martEritiiii 
sanctorum £nitnun rcdtaro non suIEeeret vnus aim us. Qui 
latini iucmnt in yndiarn turn sanctis fratribus gupradictia 
ExelamncEo lacrimosa fra trig iordani predicatoria quia mini 
sEmcrtia non fuit passns in qua ell as recitat corporals 
afflictions 

tpgo autr-m post martinim gloriosorum coronas tannin ut 
^ km dixi ueuiens etiiim anurtorum corpora ut iam dixi 
sepalkna Mneo solus in ciuitatc prefutu et circuniadmcenti 
prouinctft per a turns duos rum dimidjn ingredient ct egrediens 
indignus habitus corona mcorum feLicium aoeiorum. Ye 
iidchi patrefl mei ue fninhi orpbuna et peregrino in loro orraris 
et uastc Holitndinin sic infelidter constitute ve bore iili 
peismme hore odibili. qua me a sanrtia soeijs pro nliorum 
sahito* betr me ignoruns ipsorum lut liras coronas sic me 
iufelidter separaui. 0 vtinam placuisset den nitissiinn quod 
terra ilia tunc deglutkset me viuum. et non aic me post ineos 
soeioa sanetos in tot matis et udiiersis infdicem et nnserum 
preaemas&et. Quis ennarrare uuleat euncta que postmodunu 
paasua aiini aduersa. Xam captus mm a piratic incarceratus 
a sarracenis acusatus muledictus vituperatus et ueJud ribaldus 
qiiidani in camisk sola Till tempore Iongo total iter wine 
babitu mei sancti j on 3 in is usque hodie derelic tm 0 
qualem famem siHni frigus ealotes ardorcs maledictioncs 
corporis infirmitates paupertates persequtionefi falsomm 
chris tiunonim detractions aeris intemperies et infmitns alias 
huiu passus post sanctorum coronas infelices passiones ben me 
quis dabit oeulis meis Jucrimamm itnbrcm uberntnum lit 
pkngani me ipsum LnfeLicem ct dosolatmn in tristicia et 
mfiflticia cordis jmu Set quid ? Et hi] a inuiora usque ml 
mortem paratus sum dulcius ferre propter dulcem Uiesum. 
ut tandem in fine et termiuo cum fditibus socijs felieem me 
faciat socium preiocundum. Et dictis infini tis perpesais. 
etiam propter paupertatem extremum diuersas pad or con¬ 
tinue in corpora passiones. nam mode in capite mode in 
pec tore modo in uentre et membris singulis cmciutus solus 
re| ictus sum omui himmno consilio destitutus. Scisma etiam 
plurimum propter me est in popu]o a deo ndiosunL Nam vnua 
didt bonus est alter vero non set malus et popuLi seduefcor* 
Vltra tamen eentumtHginta utri usque sexus feliciter bnbtisaui. 
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fLeretque fructiiH gloriosus si fratres suncti uenircnt qui m ad 
onincm pt^LTntiflm et felix DMrtirfuiii preparorant. 
frater iordaniiB inuitat frntr^ ad vmiendum oatcadtu^ 
magnum fracttim. Igitur featres karissimi ad uos fncicm 
uertu et quod fetfclictm peregrin um eonsoLiri ueLitis de 
Sanctis fratnbufl socijs bmmia perfumm ignore [sic}, Wniant 
igiliir fcitr&s aanctj utnjant in pjicientis fundnti. ut sic 
baptisatorum fnictua u ntalu uulcat ptusterunri el suo tempore 
in dommico urren cxcu&ui pa lea fdiciter reponi, pro climti 
peregrine omries orate, et ut yndl ct nigri neopliiti per nos 
iBjff ualeant ill allium deulburi et eoram botio ihesu | pie autarc. 
I 1 mem igitur uerbis jauspiriose impona set et omnium 
orudonibus ex intimia mo totsim recomncndtn Data in tana 
indie riuitate vbi suocti mei sorij mnrtimati aunt. Anno 
douiiiu .m.oofl^odiL mcruse ianaarij in fostn sanctorum 
martirum fnbinni et sebustiani. 

De via cthiopie breuitcr scribo quod npta eat si quia 
Biipeniell et dine ad predieanduni ire. C\un pane is an tom 
ejepensis posset do loco ybj nunc sum illuc transire. Ei 
secundum audita via reset gloriosn pro fidej dilacscione. 
Xntjtiro nobis quod Dtimcn nostrum lutinorum minus eat 
apud yndos qmim a pud nun ipsos latinos set! efc latmorum 
continue expectant aduentiim slue p&asagittm quia ferunt in 
ipsoruin libris pen it 11s ^ script um nee non et nun more 
totu die rogunt denm quod lutinorum accekret op La cum 
dimnura. O si due gale® per dominum papam in hoe nmri 
const it uerentur quale onset lucrum et sol da no de Alexandria 
quaic dampnum et detrimentisiL O quis lioc putri et pape 
aanctisa imo mine i i l bit. Peregrin uh ego pruritus nequeo set I 
nobis patribus sinetis totum coTimitto r Vatete igitur patres 
Bancti et peregrini in oracionibim mententote 
ex Jitena embalm tauri&fj missis vicario in parti bus orientis. 
"^Toneritis quod litem explicans paasionem illoruni fratnim 
_. D0 ^rorum quj fuemnt martirisati in inditi qiuim 
no bis iniEcnint fra (.res dc Laurisio non fait scripts matin 
frafcris iordani ordinis predicatomm sed ut scripak frater 
vgobnus do ooldania fmtnbus e instant j bus laurkij fuit scripfu 
efc recollect* per man us fratris frandsci pmm ordlrtifi fratrum 
predicatorum existcntiis soldanie ex muftis literis quus imlmit 
u fratre iordano emsdem ordinis qni fait socius sanctorum 
martirum pT^irtorimi. 

im e pistol a fratris J froncisoi dc pisis predieatoris miRfia duabu^ 
dominabus cum refiquijs martirum predictorimL 
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J^ilectis in chrUto . „ * „ 

^ ^ * ' «. » - r ■ ■ * L ■ ■ ■ 1 I *■ 

mediam eniin maxi I Inm vnlus imirtirum diebns tu j-h a nostri 
nrdinis fratre iordano martin ]m socio etinicLi plurimum dulci 
et taro de yndia cam lugribus lifceris suscepi. Ex qnibcis 
seripm martirij ct duos Barrels dentes mox uobi* mittere 
curatm r . _ et dlcti mei He yndia socij fratris iordani nee 
nod ct mei peccatoris fraucisci hec nunc nobis seribens 
deuotius in prccibus tnementotc. 


Traxsi+ation 

,k The Passion of the holy Brothers Minor, Thomas of 
Tolentiap, James of Padua, Peter of Siena, Demetrius, 
Compiled from the letters of Brothers Jordan and Francis, 
Preachers, Gdorie, Peter, James, Hugolin, Minors; after¬ 
wards the Vicar of the East/* 

8inee t ns that great Raphael said to To bit, Jt is good to 
keep close the secret of a king, but it is honourable to reveal 
the works of God ; and again, Xow therefore give Odd thanks, 
and tell out all his wonderful works ; hence it is that I, 
brother Peter of Turns, Vicar of the East, lest I may be 
blamed for .neglect, have been careful, ns I could, to write 
truthfully to your charity and most pious devotion the 
wonders of God and to tell his mighty works. For In these 
last days the grace of God our Saviour Jesus Christ has 
appeared among his servants and, according to the prophecy 
of Zec-hiiriah, a chariot is gone out with lour mightv red 
horses that they may run through the whole earth, as there 
are four winds, which go out. that they may bland before the 
ruler of the whole earth. These arc four Brothers of the 
Order of Minors, namely Thomas of Toleatino, already sixty 
years old, Brother James of Padua, both priests, Brother 
Peter nf Siena, Brother Demetrius of TafeKcmm (? TiiUs), 
a Georgian skilled in languages, men of great austerity and 
moat perfect holiness, who now lately have received 
martyrdom in the year of the Lord nrecc.xxi.. on the fifth- 
day before the Branches fi,e, Thursday before Palm Sunday), 
in India in a town which is called Tana, For when the said 
four Broth era with Brother Jordan of the Order of Preach era, 
burning with the desire for martyrdom and on their way 
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from Tattrifl to Cathay to preach the true Christian faith 
and Baying penitence to idolaters* Sarncenft, and other 
infidels. whin they were in Onnes they made a bargain with 
a ship that they should go to Potumbum (Quilou) ; but they 
were carried by it against their will from Suir to Tana, which 
is perhaps a three months road beyond Taiuris • for they 
wished to go to the Church of the Blessed Apostle Thomas. 
In which Tana are fifteen houses of Christians, but Kestoiana 
who are schismatics and heretics ; and with one of them 
they lodged. 

* l From thr letter of Brother Jordan of (he Order of Preachers, 

companion of the saints. 

" So while they stayed there lor eight days the aforesaid 
Christ iaus persuaded them that someone of us five should go 
to the city of Parrott (Bhanich), where many wore Christiana 
in mime but not baptized, that so they might be taught in 
the faith of Christ and afterwards baptized. By the advice 
therefore of all 1 brother Jordan of the Order of Preachers 
undertook the said journey for the baptism of these men 
because I knew the Persian tongue more fully, taking also 
two lay Christians, with me as companions, one of whom 
offered himself to me as interpreter being very well skilled 
in the Persian and Indian tongues. So going on board a small 
host we came to a certain city named ftupeni jSupara. north 
of Bombay), where a beautiful Church had once been built 
by the Blessed Thomas the Apostle, Bui when it was 
destroyed by the pagim.^ another was set up there by the 
fChristiaus. There then T, the said poor little brother of the 
Preachers, baptized as many as twenty and heard their 
confession and gave them holy Communion. But after 
sixteen days, wishing to set out for the desired city of Parotk 
I proetired a ship. But. behold [ suddenly; to the wonder 
of all, in a perfect calm, while I was going tin board the ship 
near the shore before beginning my journey, that ship was 
flunk ! T however suffered no barm. Astonished nt such 
n porteut aud not knowing what, the Angel of ^atnn was doing 
about the Minors whom I had left at Tana, I felt suspicious 
none the less and set my Bel F to write to them by special 
messenger. And, contrary to my custom, 1 began to write 
without knowing what to say ; To the Reverend Fathers 
Brothers Thomas of Toleutino, James of Padua, Peter of 
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Siemi T and Demetrius. the glorious Heralds, and so forth. 
And I sent to them by those t wo Christian companions. 
And raising my eyes to heaven I prayed in ike aforesaid 
Church with many sighs that the Lord Jesus Christ would 
guide the actions of my Brothers, 11 vvna moreover the sixth - 
day before the Palm Branches jlNth April 1321}. and on 
the clay before had been done the things which 1 am about to 
tell concerning the death of the holy Brothers, of which I was 
completely ignorant. But the next night I was suddenly 
a wakened by the Christians who advised me to fly, declaring 
that my holy companions had been seized. But trusting in 
the good Jesus I promptly answered, Ferish the thought that 
1 should % and leave my companions bound like this, I will 
go then immediately at hill speed to Tana, and will present 
myself at once before the Meliic (mdik 9 governor), ami 
because I am more expert in the Persian tongue than the 
others l will answer his questions. Taking then my w ay to 
Tana I rame to a certain hamlet, where I found the Christian 
companions whom I had sent with the letter and begun to 
wonder why they had not gone to Tana, But when I looked 
at their troubled faces and those of many others I began to 
ask what news they might have, BuL when they were afraid 
to tell me and I roared at them with great clamour someone 
came up to say that my holy companions were killed. The 
manner however and order of their suffering was like this :— ' 

The Vicar of the Ea$t 7 Brother Frier^ 

When the said four Minors were staying hidden for fear of 
the Saracens in the house of a schismatic in the said city of 
Tana, it happened that a great quarrel arose between the 
master of the house and his wife, and when the man had 
beaten his wife -she went to the Cadi, who is like a Bishop 
Among the Saracens and acts as judge, to complain. And when 
the Catti asked whether she could prove what she was saying 
she answered that she had four Frankish Kaban. that is 
J*atin monks, in her house who hud seen when it was done. 

tL Fmm a letter of Brother Jordan the Preacher. 

Then the Cndi (eadinus) answered, fWhen] your priests, 
that is the Christian Brothers aforesaid, are come then (et) 
you explain your case to me. But she. They do not know our 
language well, and so would not be able to judge between 
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me and my husband, A certain Saracen however from 
Alexandria, named Osep (Joseph)., catching her remark, 
tiaid that the Frankish* that is Latin. Brothers were in truth 
men most burned in the Scriptures and so it- would he good 
to dispute with them about the Faith. And going out he 
went to the Mellic, that is the Fodestn, Praetor, or Governor 
of the city, and persuaded him about the said Brothers. 
And when the Mdlic heard it he raused them to be brought 
before him. And when he asked whence they were and 
whither they were going, the saints, answered all appropriately 
in order, namely that they were Christian Latins and that 
they had undertaken such a journey as pilgrims for Christ. 
After talk of this kind, moreover, they were kindly djHnusped 
by the Mellic and returned to the house with jov. And the 
said Osep of Alexandria seeing this and being all wounded in 
heart says to the Mellic that those Brothers and their like of 
the Latin name were enemies of the Saracens. And the Mellic 
putting it off till the next day sent for them again, and, 
inquiring carefully about the faith and state of the Franks 
and counting their answer quite acceptable, he let them go 
again unhurt. Bat after some days that starved dog of 
Alexandria came to the Brothers and" said that the Mellic won 
* calli n g them. The saints answered, What does the Mellic 
seek from us ? We are pour pilgrims of Christ, and in this 
life we possess nothing. But that dog says. Follow me without 
fear arid bring the Bible with you. Then the saints came to 
the Mellic, and when after very much talk they were asked 
if they had any hook they offered him the Bible. And while 
he admired the beauty of the book he asked what might be 
written b ft. And they said that it. contained the Old and 
New Law. Then the Mellic says P Are these books approved 
among you 1 They answered. They are. And he, Then the 
Alcoran is not approved among yon. They said. No. And 
the Me3iic r Why not ? It Is the book of God and sent from 
God. And he began to say many things about their most 
stinking faith, adding at the end, Oar faith is good and 
ymrre. The saints replied* Ours is good. Bufc he says in 
a threateniug manner, What do you say ( But they! We 
say the truth. After very many words the saints said* Send 
us away, Sir. Wc are poor Christians* and in this life we 
possess nothing* and we have arranged to go elsewhere. Rut 
the Mellic, Go, said he, in peace, but leave the Bible for the 
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Sultan. And the saints* By no menus can we do thia r for 
witliont this book wp are not able to exist. And though he 
wished to keep the Bible, aL the prayer of a certain pagan, 
not a Saracen, he gave bank the Bible and let them leave his 
presence. Once also when the holy Brothers had been 
summoned to the Cadi at the suggestion of the said Otscp 
ol Alexandria the Saracens began to dispute with the holy 
Brothers about our faith. The Rnmerns moreover were saying 
that Christ was not God hut true man only. But Brother 
Thomas stoutly asserted and proved the opposite, namely 
that he was indeed not pure man only but true Man-and-God. 
And this he sot out with various instances and reasons. When 
there was much talk also about the blessed Trinity and the 
saints declared that God was threefold and one, they miserably 
stopped their ears saying that they had heard the worst 
blasphemy. And when the saints brought forward very many 
i usances to prove the Trinity and the -Sonship of Christ so 
That the Saracens could resist no more, those infidels remained 
hardened none the leas + 3T 

And the Cadi with the people cried out and said to Brother 
Thomas as the elder t And yon, what do you my of Mahomet„ 
what do you say '? And Brother Thomas said. As you are 
determined that I shall say, \ say that Mahomet is the son 
of perdition and is in hell with the devil, and all who hold 
his false and profane law are damned. Then all the Saracens 
together with the Cadi cried. Let him die because he has 
spoken evil of the Prophet. And immediately they stripped 
the Brothers and anointing their naked bodies put them in the 
blazing sun that they might die with greater pain. And so 
they stayed from terec to noon praising God, sound and 
cheerful, 

11 Eri thsr Jordan th* Preacher. 

** For to the wonder and astonishment of all that heat of the 
sun was soon so tempered above them by the divine power 
that the most victorious Brothers could not be hurt by it 
at aU + And m after they had been set free from the chains 
and set before the aforesaid Mel lie and Cadi and questioned 
in like fashion about the faith and were in nothing moved hy 
promtses and threats, those dogs immediately caused a huge 
Ere to he made ready in the May dan r that is in the public 
square, of the city." 
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"When the fire was lighted and the people gathered together 
in the city square, Brother Thomas wished to leap into the 
fire first. But they refused wiving. Since yon arc old yon may 
chance to have some charm so that the lire may not burn you, 

11 Brother Jordan the Preacher m 

"All the people also cried and said. Lot not the elder go in, 
but the younger. For it is the custom of Orientals to show 
respect to elders especially on account of the whiteness of the 
beard. So it was ordered that Brother James should first be 
thrown into the fire." 

And immediately four Saracens throw Brother James of 
Padua into the fire, 

" Brother Jordan the Preacher. 

^ And he defending himself first with the sign of the Cross 
stayed as if he were in some fresh garden of roses, unhurt, in 
the midst of the flames. Whereupon for the multitude of 
the flames nothing of him was .seen except at intervals because 
of the wind which was blowing depressing the fluiuca some¬ 
times, yet his voice was some times heard continually railing 
the blessed Virgin to his hr Ip. The said servant of Christ 
stayed moreover for a very great while in the aforesaid flames, 
until the complete extinction of the fire. And when it was 
burnt up God's athlete came out not only unhurt in body but 
not even scorched in the pile of his clothes. " 

And the malignant Cudi cried ont and said. Ho Is not holv, 
but he is not burnt up Ijeeause the mat which he has on his 
back b made of wool from the land of Abraham. Let hfni be 
stripped naked and so be put. into the fire. And when they 
had lighted a greater fire, they sent Brother James into it 
naked and covered with oil. And Brother Thonias and 
Brother Demetrius were praying fervently outside. 

“ Brother Jordau the Preacher* 

" But he is seen staying there in the flames a great while 
unhurt, except that he is slightly scratched on the shins by 
the faggots from being thrown. There rarne together to the 
said sight multitudes of pagans, worshippers of fire, and 
Saracens very many, and a few ( 'hrbtians. And so a shout 
is raised from all that these arc good men. And thus the saint 
is led unhurt from the fire, and having been tried again with 
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hjs companions concerning the faith and found perfectly 
firm, he was ordered to be beheaded alone.” 

And Iq Me]lie, that is the Podestn of the land, called the 
Brothers to him and said, when Brother James had been 
clothed again; Go r Brothers, with the grace of God* for we 
know that you are holy men and your faith is perfect, Leave 
this land* because the Cadi wishes by all means to kill you. 

. . . Anri when it was the hour of Compline lo Melieh caused 
these Brothers to be carried across a brunch of the sea 3 where 
there was n suburb. And that Christian with whom they had 
first, lodged in Tana accompanied them, and they were lodged 
together in the house of an idolater. 

Mi How the Cadi treated for the death of the Saints with the 

MeUk\ From the letter of Brother Jordan the Preacher. 

CL When how ever night had come down the Cadi, servant of 
the devil and the above-said Osep went to the Mellic- saying 
that becuose the holy Brothers had made the sign of the Cross 
in the sight of all they ought by all means to be killed and 
beheaded. Otherwise their own faith of Mahomet could be 
counted for nothing. But the Mellic, shrinking from the 
crime* said that the holy Brothers had done no harm to the 
Wardens and that the evils already brought on the innocent 
pilgrims ought to be enough. Then the Cadi was angry and 
said that if they were Jet go unhurt numbers of Saracens 
and pagans would be made Christians because of their 
preaching and the said miracles, and so the faith of Mahomet 
would suffer loss ; adding that if he caused them to be killed 
he would have more merit than if he visited Mecca, that is 
the tomb of Mahomet, And when neither so would he give 
consent, but feared exceedingly to ky hands on the servants 
of God, the wicked Cadi says, Fear not to bill them, as I will 
give account of this on llie judgement day, but may their 
blood too be on me and on my sons. Then the Mellic, being 
overcome, ordered four satellites of the devil to obey the 
commands of the Cadi and to kill the servants of God. 

And they when they crossed the water could not find them 
in the darkness. And meanwhile lo Mellich caused all the 
Ghrifitians who were in the land to he captured and imprisoned * 
But at the hour of matins, when Brothers James and Thomas 
were saying matins, the armed men heard them and seized 
them and led them under a tree, saying to them. Tk- Cudj 
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and MdKc have ordered us to kill you h which we do unwillingly 
because if we do not we shall be killed with our children. And 
the holy Brother* said, W e too are ready for the love of Jesus 
Christ to bear all torture and death. And when that Christian 
wished to set them free, he could not. 

"Concerning their precious death. From the tetter of Broth?t 

Jordan of the Order of Preachers. 

'"Then those satellites of the devil, carrying out the orders 
of the ruler, stripped the saints naked, Ami they mutually 
encouraged one another to the crown of eternal life giving 
one another saving advice eel turn* Bo the first servant oi 
the devil, brandishing a sword over Brother .fumes and 
striking his head crosswise, laid the athlete of God with one 
blow ou the earth. . . . 

s: Brother Jordan the Prear her. 

11 And ho falling soon died without a word." 

But Brother Thomas seeing this immediately knelt down 
and gave himself wholly to prayer, 

11 Brother Jordan of the Order of Preachers. 

|U The second servant of the devil struck Brother Thomas in 
the same way over the shoulder crosswise. And he soon 
fulling and rolling himself a tittle in his own blood cried 
with a loud voice Ban eta Maria, Sancta Maria, Bancta Maria, 
two or three times. In the same way the third servant of 
the devil struck Brother Demetrius a lay convert, in the 
bow els : and the other servants of the devil too put him cruelly 
to death with their swords. Coming back at hist to each one 
singly they cut the throats of all with their swords. More¬ 
over in that very hour as boon os the martyrs of Christ were 
killed the moon shone so brightly and gave so great light 
that all took it for a portent and mnrveL TT 

But when it was morning the Cadi ordered the Idlings of 
those holy Brothers to be taken. And then they found 
there Brother Peter of Siena who hud been left there to take 
care of the things. 

“ The Passion of Brother Peter of Siena . From a letter of 

Brother Jordan of the Order of Preachers* 

41 When however Brother Peter of Siena was la the house 
and did not know what had been done to his holy companion* 
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about twenty armed apparitor* suddenly name with lanterns 
and digging him to the? Mellio by the hand; apt him 
before him. 

1K Brother Jor that the Ffmcher. 

'* And ao having been questioned about many things mid 
uns wring with constancy of truth, ho wua pout to F«! fettered 
in prison. But when it was morning he was brought out 
thence and being questioned agnin about, the faith he 
set fearlessly before them the atalement of unwavering 
Christianity as well as he could both by words anti signs/ p 

They tortured him with dreadful torments from morning 
till noon, 

* L Brother Jordan tftr Preacher. 

+ L i'or hr was ordered to be moat severely flogged, and standing 
untemfied simidst the blows he war* tempted by the Saracens 
to say Alla via I that is God i,s one, they thinking so; it were to 
profane the Trinity. And refusing to s ay this he is beaten 
almost to his fast breath. fleeing howem that the athlete 
of God was immovable in the faith of Christ, the satellite* 
of the devil told the Keltic saying that Brother Peter could in 
no way be turned si way from the faith nor would at all agree 
to the Saracen, faith. And he was angry and ordered the ho-lv 
man of God to be hung by the neck, but first to lie beaten 
harder and longer. And sit last when he persevered in the 
torture and by no sign wavered from the faith of Christ the 
servants of the devil hung him by the neck on a rree. And 
when he hung there for two flays not dying but remaining 
unhurt as if on ssolisl ground, the wicked judge ordered him 
to be taken down and to be led out of the city ami so happily 
to be beheaded/ T 

And talking him down sound and praising God and confessing 
Clin&fc they were enraged sind cut him in two and threw 
him out* 

* L Brother Jordan of the Order of Preachers. 

1 hloreover this was done about Vesper* on the day of the 
flnbbath before the Palm Branches (Llih April). On the 
following day however which is the Lord 1 * day of the Brunches 
(Palm Sunday, 32th April) his body which had been thrown 
jr as. mtiL 1023. 9! 
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down on the ground and rolled ill his own blood was not 
found ut rill nor waft a trace of blood ever seen: as if in 
body and sou) be had already been taken up to heaven/' 

li (Concerning certain Vision#. From a letter of Brother Htigulir i 

sent to the Brother# at Tmtn s T 

lh Jn a letter of Brother Jordan of the Order of Freaohors 
iire contained some other tilings about the holy Brothers 
martyred in Tana which were not written in the letter in which 
their martyrdom was contained. Of which one is that nil 
the four martyrs appeared to a pertain Christian in Tima, 
and when the same Christian asked them whether they were 
alive or were dead they answered that they were not dead 
but living. Then he asked again, What about your com 
paiiion Brother Jordan l The saints answered. Behold he 
has now reached Tana and is just leaving the ship in the 
harbour of Tana r Again when there was a jawbone of One 
of those holy Brothers with Lhe Brothers Preachers at Soldanin 
and it was not known which Brother's it was. then a ccrtjkin 
good woman of Soldania asked the Blessed Virgin to deign 
to show her which Brother's that jawbone was. And when 
the prayer was ended the woman suddenly Ml asleep and 
immediately there appeared to her a certain Brother Elinor 
in glorious apparel and an urn full of glorious hones ; just 
its it was in real truth, because at Supera a city of India the 
above mentioned Brother Jordan received all the principal 
bones of the aforesaid martyrs and put them in an urn which 
he placed in a Church which is in Supers. Then the woman 
said to the Brother who apjieared to her, To which Brother 
did the above mentioned jawbone belong l And he answered 
that it had belonged to Brother Demetrius. Then the wonum 
asked again. What about the body of Brother Peter of Siena i 
He answered. When God pleases I hen hU body will be revealed 
to his glory/' 

+ - Brother Jordan the Preacher. 

u Moreover the bodies of the first three martyrs remained 
indeed in a wonderful manner white and fair for three days, 
quite untouched by wrild beasts and birds and altogether 
undecayed d as if they had been wholly embalmed. For fear 
both of the Mellic and Cadi the bodies stayed a long time 
unburied while I. brother Jordan, persuaded by the Christiana 
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went to Farroch ; arid when 1 came back to Tana after the 
baptism I had the bones gathered up as well as I could and 
buried them With sighs,” 

11 Brother James Cuatox of Tan ns. 

ri We were told by a certain young Genoese who is called 
Lafrunquinus, who wan n companion of Brother Jordan who 
has been often named, that on the third day from the paaaioij 
of the holy martyrs he camp to Tuna with Brother Jordan 
and saw the bodies of the martyrs undecayed and unliurt 
in that blazing sun; and a very great fragrance issued from 
their heads. And the aforesaid youth handled the heads 
with hln own hands- and perceived the aforesaid fragrance/' 

Hat# those who rontrired their death icere punished. 

" Brother Jordan the Preacher. 

41 The day after the slaughter of the saints the assistant of 
the Mel lie, who had been consenting, awarc T and advising in 
the whole affair, fell from the horse us he was riding through 
the city find died miserably from the shock. And when the 
people saw this they had no doubt at all that it had been 
done 1 in vengeance for the saints. But after some davfc 
the Melik) moved by greed began to inquire about the goods 
of the saints, and binding two Christian* with grievous chains 
in the prison of T&iria ? sought for an opportunity to kill 
them, ' 

When however 3o Me lie was sleeping that day 

" Brother Jordan the Preacher. 

“ The four martyred saints were standing over the four 
comers of his bed wonderful in countenance and saying 
I know not what and meaning to throw fire upon him. And 
when the unhappy Medic saw them, all trembling at the 
glory of the saints he began to shout and say, Quick, quick, 
help me f ” 

And all his family ran up asking what he bad. And he 
oaid. Those Frankish Unban whom I ordered to be killed 
have just c ome here wishing to kill me with their swords. 
And immediately he sent for lo Cadi and told him nil that 

1 tadum. But it iottm powpble to read the word fntrBBi. 

1 Or p&triA I oaonot ripkifi iki*. 
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had happened to him, asking what he eonld do that he should 
not be tilled by them. And the Cadi advised him to dn great 
alms for them if he wished to escape from their hands, 

11 From letter of Briber Jordan the Premier. 

u On the next day indeed he hiiNtaied to make a great, least 
for the poor find relieved the poor for the death of the saints. 
He gnvc also a decree that the rc_nr of the Christians who had 
Hed from the city in fear for themselves because £ >f the 
slaughter of the holy Brothers should return when they 
pleased and stay freely in the city ns before.” 

“ Fram the tetter of the Vuar of the East. 

11 Lest then yon fihouJd hesitate to believe any ol the above- 
said things, f wish yon to know how they came to our 
knowledge. A certain Latin Christian* n Genoese merchant 
named Jacobin, who set out for India together with the 
said holy Brothers. Ami, leaving them while they went to 
Tana and received martyrdom there, he stayed on a 
certain island. And after the death of the saints on the 
Lords Supper (Maundy Thursday), namely on the eighth day 
of the sEijrl martyrdom* he landed at Taita and there faithfully 
made thorough inquiry of all the people about all these things 
and also of Brother Jordan the Preacher. And this Jacob in 
haa at length come hack to Ta.uris with a s jjecisil letter from 
Brother Jordan. And having been put on oath to tell the 
truth by the Gustos of fruins and the Brothers Elinor and 
Preachers in turn, he, ft trustworthy man and of good stand ing , 
recounted all these things in order, 

** The t^iior aim of the letter w hich he brought to the &iid 
Brothers on behalf of Brother Jordan is word fur word like 
this:— 

+a To the reverend Fathers in £ Sttfet the Brothers freaebers 
and Minor who are sojourning in Tanris and Dyagorgiui and 
Mnrega Brother Jordan of the Order of Preachers the least 
of all commends hiuisftf for salvation and kisses with tears 
ol the feet of the blest. AH your venerable Fatherhood knows 
that I [am] ei poor little person nnd pilgrim alone without 
companion in India* where after the paission of my companions 
Of the Order of Brothers Minor, namely the blessed martvrs 
Thomas the holy and James the glorious, Peter [of Siena and] 
Demetrius, I was allowed, my Hi iva demanding it, to live ; 
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God himself knows, who arranges- all thlnga for the best aa lie 
wills, but none the less is altogether blest. And there, after 
the linppy martyrdom which took place in Tana of India 
on the fifth-duy before the Palm Branches, I baptized about 
ninety persons in a place which is caUett Parioch, ten days 
[journey] from the same place, and I still do not reuse to 
baptize, because afterwards [ baptised more than twenty, and 
between Tuna and Supers, I baptized thirty-five, praise be to 
Christ the (Orator of all. IF I had a companion I should 
remain for sonic time. But now I shall prepare a Church 
for the Brothers who shall come and shall leave my own 
and the Martyrs' robe and all books, 1 [ shrill come however 
by all means [both to secure the canonization of the martvrs] 
and On account of other sufficiently difficult affairs of the 
faith, etc, 

41 1 also heard and read a lung letter from certain Latins 
which hud been composed in India, in which were the above- 
said things and very many others relating to the said 
martyrdom, and in it was this remark especially, that if wo 
wished to tell the whole story of the martyrdom of the holy 
Brothers in order a year would not he enough. And the I^atins 
had gone to India with the hofy Brothers mentioned above, 

" A tearful exclamation of Brother Jordan the Preacher because 

he had not suffered frith the mint#, in which he telh of hi# 

own bodily affliction*. 

' * I however coini n g to Tam. as I have already oaid, after 
the coronation of the glorious martyrs and also burying, its 
I have aEready said, the bodies of the saints remain alone in 
the aforesaid city anil surrounding province coming in and 
going out for two years and a half, counted unworthy of my 
happy companions crown, \\ oe to me, my Fathers ! woe 
to me the orphan and pilgrim so unhappily set in a place 
of horror and of boundless solitude ! Woe to that most evil 
hour, the hateful hour, in which For the salvation of others 
1 so unhappily separated myself from my holy companion!!, 
ignorant, alas for me ! of their future crowns, Ob would 
that it had pleased tbxJ most high that the earth should have 

11 The scnlc-xicc " But now . . all books pi sec-ma strange, and t-bei test 
muy P«lj% be cmrtipl. YuEr- irajiskios rtmlianci (A*siis& ?cihriiji. Paris 
Robbam) ■ 1 OangH JH * but the editor* of Annketo FniTrci^m rspbui* it 
as vital is. 
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then swallowed me up alive, and had not thus preserved tin- 
unhappy and miserable in so many evils and adversities after 
nay holy companions! Who may recount nil the adversities 
which 1 suffered afterwards'? For I hove been captured by 
pirate imprisonsl by the Saracens, accused, cursed, abused, 
And am left to this day hie so in* ribald man in nothin" but 
a cheap shirt having been for a long time wholly without the 
dress of my holy Order. Oh what hanger* thirst. cold, heat, 
burning, cursings, weaknesses of body, poverty, persecutions, 
detraction by false Christ Sana, unseasonable weather > iind 
infinite other unhappy sufferings have J suffered since the 
crowning o1 the saints ! Alas me ! Who will give my eves 
14 richest shower of tears that i may weep my own misfortune 
?ind desolation in the pain and sorrow of my heart i Hut 
what f Yet greater things than these t even to death. I am 
ready gladly to suffer lor the sake of the sw^t Jesus H that 
at the end and limit he may make me at length a most cheerful 
companion happy with my happy companions. Xml tn 
addition to the said infinite auffuriugs I am also continually 
suffering different bodily pains on account of extreme poverty s 
for racked now in the head, now in the chest, now in tho 
belly, 1 am left alone, deprived of all human advice. There 
is also ii very great and hateful division among the people 
because of me. For one says, He is good ; but another. No, 
but evil and a seducer of the people. Nevertheless 1 have 
happily baptized more tin in a hundred and thirty of either 
sex, and the harvest would be glorious if holy brothers would 
come who should prepare themselves for every suffering and 
happy martyrdom. 

* F Bwtker Jt/rd&n invite# BrntJwrg fu come zhotoirwj the tfrtal 

luinvM. 

44 Therefore t lea res L Brothers J t urn my face towards you 
and bathed in team beg 1 that you will comfort the unhappy 
pilgrim concerning the holy companion Brothers. May the 
holy Brothers come then, rnay they come grounded In patience, 
that so the harvest of those who have br-en baptized nmy be 
saved from evil and liappjly atom] in his own time in the 
Master's bam when the dial! bns been threshed out. Fray 
you all for the pilgrim of Christ, and that the Indiana and black 

1 All Ihtf Htwm to rcftil ijfiicrfj. nn ahvinu* slip fyj- jmulnrn foe 

Ab\ ffl* |p. 6L0, 
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neophytes may be able to be made white in sou! through 
yon uEid piously tu stand before the good J %sm. So l put 
Jtn end to any word* with sigh a. Hut ! also commend my self 
wholly from my heart to the prayers of aJL Given .it Tana 
a city of India, where my holy companions were martyred, 
in the year of the Lord m.ccG-xxiiL III the month of January 

* ^ T 

on the Feast of the holy martyrs Fabian and Sebastian, 

About the way to Ethiopia I write briefly that- It is suitable 
if anyone should wish also to go there to preach. Moreover 
he could cross over there from the place where 1 now am with 
little expense, And according Lu what has been heard tbe 
journey would be a glorious one for the spread of the faith. 

I tell you tlnst our name of Latins is greater among the 
Indians than among ns Latins ourselves; but they are even 
cmitiniially waiting for the coming or passing oE the Latins 
hecauso they say it is dearly written in their books, and in 
their own way they pray God all day to hasten the longed 
for arrival 1 of the Latins, Oh if two galleys were established 
in this sea by the lord Pope what an art vantage it would be 1 
and what u loss and damage to the Bobbin of Alexandria! 
Oh who will tell this to the must holy Father and Pope, 
3 on my pilgrimage am quite unable, bur ! entrust it all to 
you holy Fathers. Farewell, therefore, holy Fathers, and 
remember the pilgrim in prayers/* 

■■ From ff hiier of the Cti&tm of Taurirt meiti to the Firtir in the 

jxirU of the fcW. 

" You will know that the letter dcurribing thr^ passion of 
thoae our Brothers who were martyred in India which the 
Brother* from Tnuris sent im was not written by the hand of 
Brother Jordan of the Order of Preachers but, as Brother 
Hugoliri of Soldanici wrote to the Brothers living at Tauris r 
jt was written and compiled by the hands of Brother Francis 
of Pisa of the Order of Brothers Preachers living at Soldania 
from many letters which ho had from Brother Jordan of the 
same Order who was the companion of the holy martyrs 
aforesaid . 1 ' 

1 Rind mlucntuin for tkt Ji-S* OiuLiiiun. 

: As bm be^ti iiid nwi not naka m that tht< citraefca 

ibovti An u Einct copter bb tiny nLcdiAoVAl Scribe carad to makf ol lord an'■ 
nwn Jfittetl. But Ih^y rrat-h (IB through the medium oJ Fraud* of Piift. 
Alter Lhi^ 3 Li is none tu 1 hr printer* [ f&W thnt V. V. L*nglnl% Hixlnirr 
i. I Ur hj a r* dr hi f m u. r „ \ nv, pp J J 71 J, ^7 i, nj: rn■ & t hat t he e£ t r jl-;:T r fro m 
Jordan may tw regarded 10 ^niuiiw, calliii^ them *' bn^e exirait^ 
tvxtucl* ". 
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fadieu frith relit* of the aforesaid Martyrs. 

11 To the helnved in Christ .. , P 

" For I tiive Lately received from India from Brother Jordon 
of our Order, the companion of the martyrs find very sweet 
and dear to me* hall it jawbone of one of the martyrs with 
a doleful letter. From these I have quickly taken care to 
send to you the story of the martyrdom and two holy teeth r 
- « . And do you devoutly remember in prayers my said 
companion Brother Jordan in India and also me the sinner 
Francis who now writes this to you. . , , :| 

The test of the " First letter ' from the Paris Monu^-ript ;—- 
epistula fnttri.- Jordan!, de tnartirio fratrunt 
RBnerendis in ctmnto Patribas /t fratribus predicatorihus k 
mmoribiLs. in Tfaauririo & de Ton^anm St Mnrugn cunmyrfljitihus. 
fTniter Jordiuiug dr i>rdine predientorum. omnium minimus as? 
ipaiim. &. pro salute cum lac rim is ohscuk pedum hcatorum. 
Noucrit nostrum omnium p&tomittts uenerandii me solum rim* 
Hotio in h. mJiji paupercnluin peregrinutn. vhi post passionem 
sanctorum. videlicet qnattuor fratrum minorum. Thome. 
Jacobs glorias!, Petri A demutrij martin im beatortixn* mens 
per cutis eimentihuw uiuem Hum penmiistis. sicut ip«e dominu.s 
qiu omnia dlnpoiiit optima pm ut uult. & qiumdu. per gmiuju 
beuedictufl. ibidem quia felix martirum beatorum. quod quinta 
feriu ante run ms pa I mu rum dictorinn fratram mlnorum fait Iis 
Thana. [In]dn j ah eoderu loco per .x. dictas in conirfidu qtiudum 
que Parroey<> did tar nonuginto fere personae hattiegaui. k ndhui; 
battj^aho conned ante domino phis qnam ,xx, Et Inter Tunaiu k 
supcraim buttiynuj .xjxv. Ians r hristo domino creator km ini urn. 
hi haherem ^cium rnmanertin per aliquod tempus, nunc nutam 
preparuho ecdesmm /ratiihus uettfeuris. ^ dimivtaiTi inc4in k 
martirum liobbam Jk libros lumultso.^. veuiuni tuIrani f ? turn} 
propter sanctorum supnidi riorum frufcrum cam^nic^atioiiem. 
turn propter fidej nogotin & alia satis ardua & util in, In tor posset 
omnia qne senbere uequeo pre tempuris breuitttte esponere, Be 
fructu breuiter sen bn quin nuijgnxui ceapt qui ellruret,. Ikrent 
** tmtie* ad ueniejaiimi quod loca aunt triaubj fratres mull urn 
fnietificaro perform it k cos rut niter uiuere. qtte ego gcio & vuus 
est Eupera ubj duo f rut res potenmt stare. & alter est in contmds 
de purr.^o ubj duo siel ties matwre potemnt, & niter tehmbm 
exceptd rnultis Jilijs que iftiiwro* verum a noslrd rm rcatorihuH 
latmia mtelleii quod urn Ethyopie est aperta qui uellet ibj ire 
ad pTedicaudum. ubj quondam sanrtns Mnt.beus euangfilista 
v pledicauit. non to men me pernm-tEit tluminuH tuori donee in illis 
part i bus tidelis esse uakam peresrrimis quod eat toe a liter mi Id cord! 
VEikte lit opto k orate pro me. & omnibus fidelihtw coutuendntr 
Data, m Co«b. die ,xij, petubris. Anno domiuj m.cee^xj 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 

ON THE FRAGMENTS THOU D1NNAUA 1 

These n-otca arc Dot meant to be a criticism or a review 
of the recent book by Me Randle, but- only to supplement 
its important contribution to the knowledge of Indian logic, 
with some now references drawn from other sources. 

Of coursej I do not think that tho logical and epistemological 
teachings of Di&naga can bo reconstructed in their totality 
simply by reflecting together the disieda membra of his 
thought- ua quoted by adversaries in their refutation of 
the Eudillii.it philosopher. It is, in fact, evident that this 
can only ho done by having access to the Tibetan translations 
of the most important treatises of Ditinaga, as well as of 
the other Buddhist logicians, preserved in the bsTan^agtfiir. 
And I think that Mr. Randle will frankly acknowledge that, 
if he could have compared the Tibetan translation of the 
l M ram<lnammueeatj(i and of tho other works of Dmnrign, many 
queries would have disappeared from his book. 

Anyhow, as the style of Diiinnga, as wall as that of 
-Pharma kirri, at least in the karika& 3 is extremely concise 
and therefore difficult, before attempting any work of 
translation into European languages, or rather any hypothetical 
restoration into H-uitskrit of some of tho most important 
treatises of the Buddhist authors, it would prove very useful 
to collect all the possible quotations from them to be found 
here and there in tbs Jaime, as well as in tie so-called orthodox, 
philosophical works. It is, therefore, only with this purpose 
that 1 have compiled the following notes, in which 1 have 
limited myself exclusively t«» the Sanskrit sources; in fact, 
as I write far away from any great library, I cannot give 
references to the Tibetan translation a. nor could 1 cite from 
the notes that 1 took when 1 studied them without com¬ 
paring them again with the original xylographs. Moreover, 

1 Hr X. KimdJv, " Ft&gEoicllI * fri m TJsnnucn M : JH.4 *S‘. l^|Q r 
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I im sure that 3 Ij\ R. Iyengar, of the Mysore University, 
who was once my pupil in Shant i nihetan, am) who Is working 
on the edition and the restoration into ftumkrit of the 
PramanatOinUteaya , will do this comparative stiidy. 
Filagment A (concerning the pra/ya^-m, Randle, p, 8) :— 
(a) JttfJjtiifdpwMaN?. 

(A) trtuftdyt. poricdbdbJtam 

(c) pTalfjak^am kalfrttuijHMam prattfiik$e#aitn xiddhtjalt. 

The complete definition of the prcUyakfa os given hy 
lhhnagn is referred to by Vidyanandi 1 in his commentary 
on the } irtitf<inn6uxawi by Samantabhadra, where ho is 
refuting the Bauddhtwiaia concerning the kfanikatva-twla, 
p, S, 

pratifafaam kalpindpodham prati/ak^fnava ffltdktfati 
pratijitinmmlt/ah xarOc?am vitalpa ndmaxaitdraijah. 

This verse is also quoted by Prabhncandra in his Pramvi/a- 
kama!amwta#dnr fob 9b r but there it is joined to another 
&foka M which therefore must be considered as its immediate 
antecedent, 

Xiimjiflija mrvatas cintfim xtiitulendtUo ralmamd 
sthdo pi mk#md rupam Ik-yatr m 'kpajd matih 
•pmlyakxam kalpampodJiam proitjokfenaim xiddhtfati. 
jwatijdi ma vedya h tsarve&um vital pa mlmaxamsraf/ah, 
Moreover these two Alakn# are preceded by another quotation 
in prose : yae cocyaiv — 

1 On V iiiv* nund L «ir Yfdynunnrla—hetli forma mi bo found—of. 
Vkfyihbu$*im r Hitler# «/ Mim i, p, \M h ami ttw inlmdlKtlw t« 
the KHliUon of the A&v&Anm by Yatpftfiiii™, Bombay [In tbr unUrction 

Gandh*-wfhrtmftpijt-jftiimgniiillrtimnla, mmj, Thr ltoemim nturv by 

Virlyanrimli fin the Fufetyuuu^nu wrm* to br unknown In Vidjftbhtai^ 
althciHffli It H very import*^ work. It is printed in IV imihttomin. 
d tpa T»fn?^ r« u pm n fAfi tidld ■jXn-. I ."if Ham hay JDilO. 

1 Kditftd by VumsEtlham. Udniimj, Xirnn^-Sdgarn, JUJU, Thb* work 
wliieh 14 OCftninJy erne of tbr ijmrtwt I mat ben on Indbtn U Nrtnu* t-> 
bsvr bmi faftriraihli- in Vidyibhuw&tPP. who rtsfe tv imly tn JWtnr 
of it i up pit.. p. 1 & 4 ). rV §loba -in ifihf jtfti imrratav riiaJS bf, t*tc. B 1 * 
quoted aW by ViriyAtiandJ hi bin /VtjM figpoparffripi [in NViiia^n^nna- 
jmjffAuimld; Bonirw. 1HI4, Xc. Ip. p, rU). 
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xaftTxhjtmQ kalamkalpwvarfhdtf^ rupddidn r&ana wj n rrnkal- 
faham prtxlyrik&xlQ 'nuhhwjatc ; tad nktam : somkfiya, etc. 

That here also we have to do with a literal quotation, 
frmhahly from the v/itii la proved by the fact that Yidyamndi 
him-srif rites the first part of it (p. 5. just before quoting the 
definition of prtrttjaha in verse):— 

mi /aw matam ; mnikffomknfaivikalpii msfh ay am asmvikal- 
pdiole jjiydarMinamxayumm nirvikalpam -prat tf attain pratijak- 
*atn eva mddham. 

Vitalpena nfimaaam&fHyena praltfa&mardi vedytma raftdastjf.\ 
pratyukmxya &amv&kmat+ | tod ukiam — 

■pratya haw kalpcmdpofpia m, etc. s 

fail mat. \ vyavasdydtimkmyoiva prafyaksuspa ymmuriwlam- 
prutyakxatah praaiddheh 7iu mtisamimytosya vikaljvisija fatrd 
Hupafamhhi' 'py ak$ddisam&aya$ya sam^edandl i ** samlirtasa- 
bdavikalp&YUffthayam api stimitenAutaratirmna sth i tusya 
t-akausa rQpam Iksaina^asya aksajliya match “ ^avrkalpatcdt- 
mtfcaytt ertw prafileh . 

Section 4 t p. 11 1 the stanza :— 

hhinnakutam katham yrohya m iti ml yrahyatam vidttk \ 

Jietutvam eva tad yuktafp jnanaMrdrijaiiAtk&amam* || 
quoted by Yaeuspati [NVT., p r 101+ 1. 11 r new edition, 
Benarea SJ? TT p. 133), is to be fotind in the fifed on the 
Ajftaftarik^d 1 by Vidyanandi, p, V2, with the only difference 
that in (c) the reading is : hetutvam em yaklijnrLs ; and in 
P&rthatdrathimiiro, on HlokmorUiku, &unyamda T 31, p. l!d3. a 

Now 1 do not think that this passage is to he attributed 
to Ynsubimdhu, as Mr. Handle supposes. First ol all, if the 
fragment on the jdtis and the trifjrahastMrum, attributed to 
Vasubaudlm in the Chinese Tripduka^ is really a chapter of 
the Tarkamstfa^ an the Chinese Buddhist tradition asserts, 

1 The AjitapnrTkpi lift* Itn-n edited in ihr Sa nfttti ihi \ja i ftrigrrutthtimAld,, 
RH.Mfcn.rea, JfilX Tidyft hftfi^ql Himpiy quutra ils lltW, but h hut to 
havi" ween thin work (rijL fit., p, 387j. 

* Hero thniu is Ihr mading : tnd yuLltim in |>). wEill'Ii hjH S.k?tei 

AOfliiptwi by tho &a n vi du t$q mud171graAn B :l i m t the- cnjkLjjJfl is uquaJEv Attributed 
to 1 tii L j^djNlm niikn*. 
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it would be inipoysi ] i lc to attribute the couplet under di^usBioii 
to that work, which is only in prone. Moreover, it is evident 
that Yidvauondi, although he lines not quote the name of 
the author (he u bps the general designation of Saagafds}, is 
refuting Dharmaklrti t from whom he is citing; two or three 
lines further on T some sentences : hiIpaiwj W h rli hrutdtim 
f ^ !fayabt iuJ u, chap, i i ; f/hnr<t no pntka rmpa/tju nfaja wi ca 
fjwpjmnum (ibid.). 

The reference to doctrines which were specially elaborated 
by DharniakTrt] , as ittdtitjnf/a, fudutjHitii v ndh f/ct rasngiiw , 
sakfatkaniwi, makes this supposition almost sure, 

$ydn matam: na xupatajiidntint t iit i)n{ attv?hhyah 
sa mutpannn tot , tadaka ratam cdpa nn am tadadJi t/fluasayi 
ra tatififatitkari laugalair tMidhJyah' ; “ bhmmhlfom , , +# " 
etc. 

uEryaneiui tadutpathladrupya^ur tjnlh yntralalcxa nahena 

tyavahmnah prrUyahhidhdn&t " gafrana jauayed mdm 
Utfraitidsya pramdnafd 1 i£ij anenn tadadhyavamgiivasya 
prctfyakxalakganaivena vacanam apt nn suyaiapratt/aksdpekdayd 
Vfjai)ahdraj<m^ek^ayaxtu Umja vyaHyimat myataprotyaksz 
iva talhkm^jdmmbhivat. 

P" question of the Vadavidhi is of great importance i 

this treatise, being one of the few works directly quoted b? 
Uddyotakam, it would be extremely interesting to establish 
ita authorship even for the chronological relation between 
the author of the Nyaga-1 drill hi nnd the writer of this 
Buddhist tract on logic. 

Vidyabhusa^a 1 (op. dt„ p. 124, n, l) thought that the 
Vddaxddhi is to bo ascribed to Dharmaldrti + and on that 
ground he assumed that Dharmakirti was a contemporary 
of Fddyotakflm. In his introduction to the Bilingual Index 
of Nffdijabindu, p, ix, lie tried also to fix a chronology of 
the works of the Buddhist logician, establishing that the 
NySyabindu is posterior io the Va&midM. His argument 

1 Hii opinion hdfl Km «a-ptNl h$ PhJraear Keith. Imtlrm JW and 
Atfmimn. p. sa. 
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is that- Uddyotukarii li quotes Dharmakirtrs definition of 
a. proposition (pralsjna, dam bcas) from the (same 

as Vadan t/af fa ) and fliscussea at length the Bud didst definition 
of xadhja (major tram). Bharmaldrti in the Nyajjahindu 
defends his own position against the attacks of Uddyotaka^ 
who is designated as a xclstrakara 

Vi e musts acknowledge that these arguments are not very 
strong and convincing, llr. R. Iyengar 1 has already pointed 
out many reasons why we cannot accept this theory. 
Rut there are also other facts winch according to me make 
this assumption of Vidyahliil§anii absolutely untenable, 
First of nil we have no grounds f ■ -r a affirming that the title of 
Dharmaklrti a work was Vddamdhu The Tibetan translation 
of it is preserved, and we find that its Sanskrit title is given 
there {h^Tan^gt/ttr, Narthang Edition. Udo* 9u T 34) r^yo. 
ff*- 1 J ' - -d'l-a/ „ r/ /{ ; r.’j.j , fa . jifi r ija . fid . mtf.. pm . Act , ra r ji-g ; 6ori. akud . 
; rinod „ /jct i * mj#. jkj „ s&r. hi/a ++ rah . . pa. 

Now neither the corrupted Sanskrit mime nor the Tibetan 
rendering of it can authorize us to affirm that the title of 
the work under discussion was Vadavidhi ] it is evident that 
we must rather restore it- into codamlndmapr&karaTjiar 
^Moreover, there is an argument which, although it is an 
argument a riterdio, seems to me of very great importance 
and makes me rather doubtful whether we can accept the 
theory propounded by Vidyabhu^ana. We know that 
Dharmakirti asserted that a] I the twenty-two varieties of 
nigrdfto$lhtttia& can be included under two main points 

’ 3 lit HIS, r vt4. sii, p. lw, p. ft£7 (T- 

1 CNicr : etn/yant/tli/a z Stckrbitil^, Ertf tt+ilit iftkrryr a> %*jid 

L&pk w ath dtr Lthrc dcr tpalcff n fi'uddhifiteu, p. 2fi7, quoted ihix nmc Work 
under the mum 1 : Thon^i I have f uticd *\ sir. mi noun 

from ihia trwiiw nf Dhunmlrfftl, I n hi t rrJnrmlH'T to Kstf 1 met villi any 
P^ssago in whidh l ho Eitlf! itsnlf k piven. On*« rndena m nted, it in true, 
V V ulvi nnmf i in hit / ntrpfjril'^d, p„ 7fi ; but t he qiiDtaticm which 
feUowB m Uknt fruai chapter □ , CvAmfoatm at thr* tikbn&Tttilzt by 
Kn mlriU t w, &2 m (p. U5 <if t ho " Chowthamba "" wiitian); JFcthapa 

th-E tilled cfxlana.nniin = rfW T.j 
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(«} usudAoHem^araciijia * 

(&) ; 

d<£Q^Aana»7atxK^^flr| aip|0#|aiufiani dca^a/i 
nigrahasthdnatiam (tfj'e) anijat tu na tj uktam ili negtfuie 
(quoted by YiCluspati, NVTT., p. 723, and Jaymita, Ngdya- 
maitjtjrT, Viz. S.S., p. G39). 

This theory was against one of the classifications of the 
Nyaya&utrw f and therefore we should expect that, if 
Bharmnk'rrti had expounded his views before the Nrjdrjavartfika 
was written, Uddyotakara could not have helped refuting 
or referring to his doctrine r But in the YdrUiia, in which 
be so often refutes the various systems of the Buddhist 
doctors, there is no mention of such a thesis. On the contrary, 
we find that Vacaapatimisra, in his TatpaTijufiJi:d s and 
specially Jay ante in his Nyayamahjarl. deal rather largely 
with the various ni^raha^hdm^, going into more detail than 
Uddyotekara, and clearly refuting the theories of Dharmakirti, 
whom both of them quote very often. It is evident, there¬ 
fore, that the alleged conteuipararinefca of Dharmaklrti and 
Uddyotakara has no foundation ; on the other hand, we 
have arguments for supposing that Dharmaiorti followed 
Uddyotekara and lived between him and Yaea&patL This 
agrees with the fact that Dharmaklrti is unknown to Yuen 
Chuang/ who was a contemporary of Hnr&a K in whose 
time Uddyotekara flourished. It has been supposed that 
this V’tdaridhi is by Yasubandhin It is true that Vacaapati 
speaks more than once of a Saubandham-Iuk^a Vd*u- 
bandJiamdabyifta [NYTT ., pp. 99 f 218; new edition, 

p. 150}; but, when Uddyotekara quotes the definition of the 
pratijna as taken from the Vddamdhi (addhydhkidhdmm 
pratijM, p. 121), Vacaspati does not say anything ahout its 
author ; and so. in fact P if we limit ourselves to Sanskrit 
sources, the only reason for maintaining that this work is 
really by Vusubandhu is that, when Uddyotekara is referring 
(at p. 121) to a special definition of vdda, Yacaspati adds 

1 UJ VUlyn op, cit,, p. I’jl. 
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that Vanibandhu ts responsible for it. But Chinese sources 
have preserved the titles of some works on logic "written by 
Vasubaodhu :— 

al ^ discussion-rule, 
a ft discussion-track. 
gg| discuasion-heurt. 

(cl. Shen-t'ai s commentary on the Ntfayadmm, chap, i r 
introduction, and Kwei-chis commentary on the Nyayn- 
prmtM, passim)* 

The first Chinese name can be, in fact, restored as 
mdavidhi. as proposed by Vidyabhusaaii r L This work ia the 
Rtmd r Mjrub<pa referred to by Dinnaga in the commentary 
on his own iVamfln^ani4ic«fly0j Tibetan translation, 13 So that 
there is no doubt that the Yudandhi referred to by 
UddyotakarLi is really to be ascribed to Yasubandhu. 

p. 27, note I . There is no doubt that the metrical definition 
of the pttkm. as given in NV, 119 — 

Stm yaw mdhijalvetiepsitah palso vi ruddhaFthaniralftfif? 
is to be ascribed to Dmoagn, The fact that it is in verst- 
excludes a prion the possibility that it is taken from the 
Nijayapmvem, where a very similar definition occurs : — 
fair a pakiah pr^iddhadfiartru ■prasiddknviie§en<j viHsbrtat/u 
smyarn $adhtffrivcni 3 psilah. 

But the first k&rikn of the Nyatfadvarazdstra is in Chinese :—- 

m & ^ # -® +n m & ® ia 

which presupposes an original like this : — 
pak-yadivacananiti mdhanam tedra ca svatjam 
•ifidhifat Vfiwptiitah pakm i 'inuhi hurt hunt rdhftah , 

1 TtidavitiAi u> quoted by PumiLg* in the txmmmtimry 

on tbo find iarrtd of hi* ^pffp)M*au 

Thf; othiT two til lea havo Imscq restored by Tidyibhuittn* m mdamarya 
mnd rrlufrrtir ; rddtnfiArpa is very h ypothfltiiisJ , iudubnv.w;FrJ ts wtmg : 
it Should be nUfrut p/uyU . Cf. the VpG yrjAfrfrtj,» Attributed to Na^arjima, 
* Ait cit., p. 5£J0. 
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p r 29* /7efrKaAra» Th 0 couplet: 

wpafoe mnn nstm dtiedhd pakpodktmnah puna* lridh/1 
pralfjttcam ampahe m md amd dinvUlJiate&t&h 
occurs also in the Ngayadwka :— 

m & jft m ^ m m ft tr m % & $ =. n # w 

a -□ 

The stanza II is quoted as a m frfakuriku ^ £fj in the com-' 
Tnentnry on the same wort by Diiinaga himself. 

tft K it * tt ife Hr te It 

* £: 

In this same work (according to the Chinese translation) 
the nine forms of a syllogism are again expounded as follows 
{I give the probable restoration into Sanskrit) ‘— 

(а) anHyah iabdah pro. merpit riU. 

( б ) amt\jnh mhiah kftakatrat, 

(i?) pmyatnananlant/akuh (xobdo) 'nifyatmt. 
fei) ftityah i&tbdak kjiakat mt. 

(e) nit yah xahdah iram$atvnL 
if) nittjah iabdah pmyaInanantnnjjafeatvat „ 
fff) aprayat nma nidnpakaJi fabdo uih/ahat 
(A) anzlfi&h sahtlak prajjfstmnanlanjpfJxUvat. 

(?) nit-yak tiaMo Hparmtmt, 

It is therefore evident, as suggested also bv Mr. Randle, 
t bat in the table given by Yidyabliusaiia wi non-eternal in 
Xo, V is to be corrected into kJ eternal + \ 

As the subject is rather interesting (or the history of 
formal logic in India , I think that it will be useful to translate 
here the section of the Xt$yadrara connected with the various 
forms of syllogism and some portions at least of the com¬ 
mentary on It fay Shen-t'aip who compares the nine types 
of the Ntffixfwkfim with the classification of the Nijaijapravem. 
This is a point, worth noting, because it shows once more 
those differences between the two works which I brid an 
opportunity of pointing out previously. 

NifByadmrfi: “ in this way we have nine pahadhaTmas ; 
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we shall briefly explain their characteristics, following the same 
order (as enunciated in tihc^ kdrikd), 

“(1) Sound is eternal because it is knowable. 

“ (2) Sound is non-eternal because it Is a product, 

11 (3) Sound is lhe eff*art of some activity because it is uon- 
ctemal 

+ *(4) Sound is eternal because it is a product, 

4+ (5) Sound is eternal because it is audible, 

“ (6) Sound is eternal because it is the effect of some 
activity. 

“ (7) Sound is not the effect of some activity because it 
m non-eternal 

Jl (S) Sound ih non-eternal because it is the effect of some 
.activity,, 

41 (9) Sound is eternal because it is intangible/' 
Commentary foj Sken-t ai: ** The first paJ^adharma is in 

the aapakm as well as in the vipnkw. The thesis is : Sound 
is eternal The hetu in : Because it is knowable. One affirms 
l he eternity of sound because of the xapakxa of space, etc, p 
■®nd the vipakw of pot h etc. The hftu : Know able is common 
to both jxikgas of the eternal and of the non-etemni There¬ 
fore it is in the g&pokxa as well as in the vipakga. This argu¬ 
ment is equal to the first of the sis anaikdntikd hrtrdhhdsds 
n£ the Ngdyapfc^Aa [= sddhdrana). 

l '(ii) The second thesis is: Sound is non-eternal The 
is: Because it is a product. The example is: Like a 
pot. etc. Now this hetu of its being a product is in the sapakm, 
but is not in the vipuksa. This is a valid argument. 

* r (hi) The third thesis is : Bound is the effect of some 
activity. The hetu is: Because it is non-eternal It 
■ orrespontls to the fourth of the anaikanlikd. kt&Q&hhdm 
id the Nydtfapmvdia [vipak&aiknde&avrnth mpakmwjdpl). 
Lhis jxtk$ttdhanna is only in some of the vipak^as i but it is in 
all the sapak^as. This jxikmdh&rma of being effect of an 
activity has the pot p etc,, as its mpakfa. The hetu of 
non-eterrufcy can be found in every mpetk^a. Lightning, 
JftAS. APRIL ms. ^ 
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space, and so on, art! the vipak$m , No tv, it can be found In 
mine vipakfQx. as lightning, but it. cuimoL !>e found in father 
vipakm* us space, etc. Fn thin way the tirst triad haa been 
explained. Now Ike second triad has to be expounded, 
that is to s&y t the contruiJiLtory reasons, 1 

*“ (iv) The thesis is: Sound jh eternal. The Jrfu i&: 

Because it in a product. Here the mpakfa of the eternal is 

space, etc. : the ulpak,m in the pot ami so on, The hrtu is 
not in the mjMiksti, but In the Wpai™. 

“ (v) The thesis is: Sound is eternal. The heiu is; 

Because il is audible. This argument is equal to lie second 
of the six uaatkfintihiJi of the Xyago.jifrave&Q * that in to say, 
the asadhnrfiHfl , 

“ (vi) The thesis is: Sound is eternal. The tteiu is: 

Because it is the effect of Home activity* Here the tfa ptiksa 
of the eternal is space, etc. : the rijxikfu arc lightning, 
pot, etc. The hetu of its being the effect of some activity 
cannot he found in space, etc., nor in any other of its 
sapaksa* ; it can lie found only in seme as ill pot, 

ete, t but not in some others, us lightning. Therefore it is 
not sn the sapakva. but partly is ami partly is not in the 
vipafca , 

** fvii) The thesis in: Sound is the effect of some activity. 
The heiu is: Because it in non-etermiL This argument is 
equal to the first of the six tniaikib\tikfi hvftxibhdsa# ol the 
Nyayapm i^«r. i Quotat ion foflows, ) 

11 (viii) The thesis is : Sound is non-eternal. The hetu m : 
Because it is the effect of some activity* Here the mpaksa 
of non-eternity la lightning, pot, etc. The hetu is found in 
no rise sapakpag, a* the [sot, but not in others, as lightning. 
The nipakm of the non-eternal is space, and the Acta cannot 
be found in it. This ;jIko is, a valid argument. 

** (lx) The thesis ia: Soimd is eterTSJil. The hetu is: 

1 So Shflu-t in ; Lul, in fact, <mh' ihm first aad third mem Inti of (hr- 
t,ri4i| *ri‘ ^'oDtmditrtfrfy frpVircJiM'fT) i 1 lie jui j i1l 3ti^* utie is inriDii^lii^iTt, 
it .in i-'JM ntilii. 
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Because it is intangible. It. is equal to the filth of the 
anaikStUikd heivdbhdsds of the X* /djy a pro tv4a r ubhayopokfO 
ekadeiavfttikX 

D iimii gn follows : " Jlurrc are the nine kinds [of 

jtalc-pcidfitfrmtiti] included in the two kdrikas \ Eternal* non- 
eternal, derived from an activity, eternal constant, stable 
arc the majors, which have knows hie, etc., as their (reciprocal) 
middle terms; know able, product, non-eternal r product, 
non-eternal effect of an activity, are the nine (middle terms). 
These arc distinguished into (real) reasons, contradictory, 
inconclusive. Therefore a mulofcarika says— 

Tatra tjah san sajnfitje, etc. 

Among these nine there are only two valid reasons. That 
is to say, that which is in the sapnkm, but is not in any 
vipaksa* ami also that which is and is not in the sapaksa, 
but is pot in the vipak^a. That is to say T the middle (example), 
in the first and in the third triad. 11 

p. 36, Fragment Q. The Verses ip which the Buddhist 
refutes the mtnfimjti theory of the Vaisesikas and which are 
quoted by the Sar^adarmnasantgraha are to be found with 
others in addition in the Pro jmnjokav t a la marfan^Ot fol. 138h— 
»a yiUi no ca lalrasid asti paiedn na zam&avat 
jahtlti purvam ddhdram aha vya&anasontatih 
tiidittmtjant ctn mttiam jdtrr ajtnmtu 

ntlh k mliaS ru kttu*skut tmhwc €UJuim\njo na kim 
vyal&ijanmany ajiitd aed mjata ndsmtjdniaml. 
prdtf asm na ta tadde&e m tmjd saitgatd kuthetjn 
tyaktindi& no ren msta gold v>fnktijantarfim jva oo 
ta*xh tintfe na tfhita deit id jdtih kveti katkt/titiim. 
vtjakteT jnttfttditjfHfe pi tjadi jdieh m nsxyale 
tiidatmifum kathtim isfan\ stpld anupajAidacetasdm, 

It ia worth noting that Prabhncandra quotes these verges 
in order to refute the vi/alli -theory of the Mimanixakas (and 
specially EurnJmk, who is referred to by name and some 
of who&c sentenced are cited : A to ka viirttiktt t dkrtindda. 
vv. 37-8, Ed. cit., p. 555 : ianavtlda, w. 44—5. 46. p. 624). 
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ON THE FRAGMENTS FROM DINNAGA 


p. 61 (Appendix I). 1 have studied in another note the 

relation between the N tjdtjaprawsa and the Nydyadvdra, 
and I have shown there that the Chinese tradition and the 
facta themselves perfectly agree with the hypothesis expressed 
by Mr, Handle ns to the priority of the Nydyodtidm to the 
Nydgapraveia. 

ft is a matter for regret that Mr. Handle had to base his 
arguments on the book of Sugiura, which is full of nonsense. 
and T if relied on. will certainly be the Bounce of dangerous 
mistakes. For instance, what according to Hugtuni is 
a ,L secondary idea ” (p. 60) La nothing else but anumdna f so 
that the second pralijmhftdsa is not vihrfpaviruddha, a* 
tentatively restored by Mr. Randle, hut anumamviruddha, 
and the example of it given in the Xgdgadmra Is just the 
same as that o£ the Nijdtjapravz&a : put is eternal. The “ jiili 
morning etc,, is a mere speculation of Sughira in order to 
explain what he calls a secondary idea. The Chinese pre¬ 
supposes an original like this : dkarming ira gat stldJiyaw 
tat nitakflam; yalhd- 

iabda irSmnah ; nit go ghatah. Tho example of fokaviruddha 
also has been invented by Sugiura {'‘women and money 
are abominable things 

The Chinese text: 5L ^ ^ 4 1 if it S 

& m n m m m m & m m ft & r *- m 

presuppose : oJAaud tatrusddJidmndn 1 niranumdm pnuiddha- 
mtai^viriiddhdTihamrdkftatn ; yathd-$a£i na candrah. As 
to what Sugiura says, that DifmiigFi himself attributes 
the trainlpya doctrine to Bok-mok (— Ak$apdda) r referred 
to by Mr. Handle, in no work ol DiimiLgu do I remember to 
have found such a statement. 

Another fragment by Dihnhga is cited by Yacaspati 
(JTFI% new edition, p. 693), and it was identified by Vitlytk- 

1 Tiilrn rofon io tht *tirihya j the moon in ufrfAdmpa because ihorn m 
no other object which Itfll Ihfi Atlrihnl^ u Chi? moon ; because of 

ita haling aafutHrami it b jiot praidhJo to find an CKAinpJe ( Stidham fliftf 
Aind fehcrcfari) the riimftulJtil is irupo^iblti. 
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bhuHJinn. ae a quotation from the TVaniarattarauccaya : it 
contain* the definition of the jdH trailed hdrtjasama 
I nTtfatvantjaivalriwia tjai sddJiyasiMhidarsaitam 
tat karyotama. 

The fragment is quoted also by Kamalamln m hi* panjikd 
on the Tattm&atkgraha of ^iintaniksitn {p r 48). 

In the work that I have just named some other fragments 
from Dinmga are quoted;— 
buddhijanmatti pummsra vikrtir i tjadg unity at a 
rtthavikilir dtrmkhjah pramfiteti na yujtjaiz 
According to the commentator the vnmn 22 of Slokawlrtlihi, 
Atmutada, ed. cjt. r p« 694, is intended to refute just this 
passage of Difmaga. 

Parthasflrathimi£ra< in his Hydparatndkara (p. ISO)* 
quotes this verse together with another:— 
budditijammni . . . na tjttjyate ; iaihd 
wirmtQpibltifaM kirn vyamrtai carman# asti tai/oh phalam 
earmupdmak cct so 'mtgah khatulgai ced asaUamalt 
p* 288: na jdtimbda bhvddmim t'dcdkn SftnnftfGl* 

This verse is referred to and refuted by Uddyotakara 
{Ntjaifavmtik&i p r 323, on N.B» II. ii_ 6T} t when he m dis¬ 
cussing the notion of jiii. 

P- 301 : niltitpatddiSabdd nrl hd uUfrtinivrn ivikixtan art him 
nhur . 

This passage also is referred to by Uddyotakara, ibid.j p P 331. 
P- 316 : samifrahhrdml dsfagmtjmiuci'hediit krtsnfirtka- 
parisamSpei ca gat ha Ira main jdiidharmd rkalainityaim- 
pt^J^pan^mdplilakmnd afyoha rVflttitwthanli tasmM 
gunotkm§ad apy ottMntarupQha ova saldarthah xddhti* 

In this passage also ef* Uddyotakara, p. 332. 1 

1 hi all cJil-a long duuus^Mii UddLyutaluim La rivaling Diimaga ■■ A cum- 
(iiiriaL-Ha T*'ith the T[betnn< tranaJatMn of Mb weirka will ascertain hew niftny 
frmgEttrntE from him aw J£Uuli‘rf P in n icon f*r 3i.-^ altered form, by the groat 
r^iyrhj. And it in importaill Kt w.f hew In later logician;! DkAnlga 
tie Boeood place, while aSL Thu critirijim m directed againat 
UifcArrnakTrti : iu fact, in tbo .Mum nyw$a treatises, in YAt*frpftTi hici^elf, 
itj JayanU, in Y'anidstra j4, etc,. tM rpnjtat kh'ih from Dinm^i irp wry 
few ^lupfumj with lliciw from Disiminkirti. 
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p. 369; yadrcehasabdequ nautHU ViMfto 'rtha uctjaie ditth I 
if* jatikabdcxu jatya gctitr iti fftmatabtefu yuitfitti sakla iti 

hriijuiabiesu biyatfa pacaka iu dravijaiabdesu daurfena daiyH 
i nydntiL 

This quotation is given aa from the rptli of the Amrya 1 : 
it may bo taken therefore from Dirmagns own tfrtii on 
the Pramdrnistmfiecti^ Evidently ParthasaratKiniifira is 
referring to tins passage in hi* commontnrv on the Sfaht- 
varttiku. pTatytikmsfdTa 326, pp, 'JK1-1. 

p r 572 : (a) tjad a niarjfir if a fft/XT m tu bahirvod umbhdsatt 
?ro 'itAo vijmnarupaiVfU fatpratytif/ntayupi Off* 
(fr) of ham mUyarpanat kmmenupt m 'rthdvabhdsuh minu- 
rupaJcunjolpaltaye saktim vijtiundcdrim karotity avirodhah* 

(c) tfa&y aplruirit/a uijTiajArr grahjfam&ah foirdlfcam hhawt 
atadubhotayd iastjd iwkmmd vifayah m tii- 
{d) md bhut sari^hdfatnbanapraikedhe praMibadJid* sat Id ; 
dlambamdhipatizamatiantarahrl u protyayatvalakfams rotasrah 
pratfjoyUd iti sufrc VQ&mdd ahhyupdabddhdptii T avirodha- 
protipddandtja yat-havidha dlamftanaprrtiifaip hhlpsUah 
attire, bke ca tatha praiipaditarn satnvrtyd mi pararndHhatah ; 
paranvirihitai* tu nirdfomh<mdti aarm em pratyayaL 

SUSIE EARLY BUDDHIST RELIEFS IDENTIFIED 
1_ Bharhut 

In Memoires con^mant VAme orientate. Tome 111, I9I9 ? 
p, 41, etc., 3V1_ Foueher has published a list of representations 
of this Jataka, calling attention for the first time to a now 
well-lcaown relief of the 44 Gift of the Elephant ” from 
Bharhut, later republished by Chanda {ASAR, 1921-2) and 
by myself [HIIA. t fig, 47). There is, however, another 
episode o( this J a Lika represented at Bharhut ' tho 
fragmentary panel shows the Brahman .Tujaka (1) seated 
cross-legged in meditation in his leaf hut, and (2) leading 
away the two children of the Bcdhisattro* .Tali and Kapha, 

* [Piwumftbly the context forbids a Uj UdnyitUtf, ia of ltd'll 

triL#l by the tith? .fcar^rj,—F, W. T-| 
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This fragment has not bwn published, but appears in the 
India Office photograph, Record 22fiQ r Serial 1050- 
Other additions to the list- can be made aa follows :— 
Gandhara ; Example in the Museum of Fine Arts. Boston 
MFA. BuUfiiin, No. 140, and HIIA. t fig. 93); also, hut 
doubtful, a fragment from Smhii-Bahlol published in ASAR. f 
1911-12* p. 1U5, and pi. xxxviii. fig. 5 T second row r centre. 

Nepal; Painted book cover in the possession of Professor 
A. X. Tagore, reproduced iu IlllA M fig. 279. The remainder 
of the panel, not shown in my reproduction. S3 lustra tes 
fl) the gift of the horses, and (2) the drawing of the carriage 
by the wild deer. 

Ceylon : Folunnaruva, in a fresco of the Northern Temple 
[so-called Dema]a Maha ^eya) B see Arch. Surv. Ceylon, 
Ann , Rep. 1909 t p. 32^ and pi. A ; Deguldoruvu, my Mediaeval 
Sinhalese Art. frontispiece ; Kdagiya, Kruniri^h, S,, Rome 
wall paintings from Kela^iya/' Indian H i^oricul Quarterly, i K 
1925, Sinhalese illustrations of the Ytrmtmiara Jdtetka. 
apparently of early nineteenth century dutc L arc also repro¬ 
duced in TTphnm. K,. History and Doctrine of Budhism, 
London* 1929; the gift of the elephant in shown in the 
usual way. 

Aumrovatl: It is worth remarking that in all three of the 
Vensantem Jaiokn reliefs from Amamvatl (Burgess, pis. xxii T 
I p and xbi, 2. and Fcrgussom pL lxv 9 1) the 1E four Sind hordes +P 
of the text are represented by humped bulls. 

Further, in M. Foucher's list, under Sanehi. add : Marshall t 
Guide to Sanchi, p, 53; after fig, 144 read: ^Burgess, 
Ancient Monument^ pi. cU) ; and for AJSAR, 1909-10, 
pi. xvii + i-eati A8AR+ 1909-lOj pL xviiL 
r Ehe large comer pillar relief, Cunningham, pL six, with 
the inscription Rra{h)n\a deva mfinmako, to be translated 
“ the youthful Brahma (entreats the Buddha to teach} ". 
B rahma is distinguished by his long coded locks and absence 
of u turban ; m described iu the Laditu Vivian* , where he is 
designated Sikhi Mahti brahma, 
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The outer face of the Frasenajit pillar (Cunningham, 
pfa* siii-TCv. left) has been variously interpreted* I propose 
an explanation in which all three panels are regarded aa parti* 
of one composition. Above, the Rodhi tree with throne ami 
triiSfik symbols beloxv represents as the inscription in forms us. 
the Great Enlightenment (fodAo) of the Blessed One, The 
two deities represented above, on the right and left, have their 
hands to their mouths, a gesture of astonishment or admiration. 
The panel below, connected with the upper panel bv thr 
elephant pillar, contains twenty-one figures ; one in hideous 
and evidently a \ ubaa. two have Naga hoods in their turbans 
*>ne is winged t a nil one is seated writing on the ground, and 
nil but the tirst and la^t mentioned arc in attitudes of worship. 
Hie worshipping figures arc arranged in four groups of four 
or five in each. Three inscriptions refer to the Northern. 
Southern, and Eastern quarters, mentioning the 8uddhavJi.su 
and Kamuvjir-jlm deities respectively in the East and South, 
there must have been a fourth inscription referring to the 
West, below on the left where the railing is broken a wav ; 
d is noteworthy lhat the two Nagas are represented in thi* 
region, which is the one proper to Yirupilqta, who is ruler of 
the Xagas. The winged deity may be com pa red with two 
similar ones in the Axbadgupta s< one of the Ajdtaaatru pilhu 
Cunningham, pL xvi, centre, 

lu my view the whole composition represents the Mahu.su hi 
laalhi and is immediately subsequent to the Mara Dharsupa. 
Thh^ nineteen worshipping figures are deities assembled from 
the four quarters, honouring the Buddha after his victory. 
The one hideous Ytiksn represents Mara's armv, Mara 
himself is grieving over his defeat; x writing on the ground, 11 
in Oriental phraseology, b a common evidence of perplexity. 
The A td/j ti'lh us that after his defeat, Mursi overcome 
with sorrow ^t down on the highway, drawing sixteen linw 
ou the ground, corresponding to his sixteen regrets, and there 
bin daughters beheld him, “ sad at heart, writing on the 
ground t+ ; this places the identification of the figure of Mara 
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beyond doubt. The darners below, designated In the in.smp- 
tiotL^ as ATumbmai + etc., four in number, ure not the daughters 
ul Mira, but or the inscription further inform us, Apsai-a* 
performing the " mmlc of the gods J ’ (turatn devdndm }; 
» similar group is represented on the Ajutasutni pillar. 
Cujininghann p], X vi + left, in honour of the Turban Relir 
e nshrined in the BudWnia 8ablta. 

As regards the various inscriptions (Cunningham, pi. tv, 
right, and pl» xlviii t 11) containing the word nadode. 
or mdode pava£e t it has been pointed out that tho phrase 
means Jf on Mt. X&tfoda ; it may be suggested also 
that nododa pavate = nahgire " on Mt. Kal& But Najagiri 
aeems to be known only as the name of an elephant. Pre¬ 
sumably Mt. Na|a was famous for its elephants, and possessed 
a cetiya worshipped by elephants. There is another inscription 
(C unn i ngham, pi. xlviiij d) reading abode eetigam (I cannot 
see amfwk) ; does not this moan "the cetiya on (Mt,) 
Artmda he. AbQ f 

The Bharhut tree-spirit bestowing food and water 
(Cunningham, pJ. xlviii, II: same subject at Bodhguya. 
Burgess, pJ. viii, 4) may illustrate the story of the Treasurer, 
rnou]:s ? and tree-spirit found in the Dhammapada A(ihak<iihd 
(Burlingame, Buddhist Legends, i, p. 277 }. A It is certainly 
not a Bodhi-ma^ja vyfiha scene. In this connexion note 3 
on page 47 of my fill A. should be ignored : the correct 
explanation of the Sand scene there referred to is given by 
Marshall, Guide to Sanci, p. 64. 

The SatH'anfa Jstain is represented in a medallion, 
C unningh a m, pL xxvi r 6 j probably the same J a taka is 
referred to in the coping relief of Cunningham., pi. xliii, 6, 
where there are tw-o elephant s t one of which has six tusks. 

On the other band, it does not $eem to me that we are 
justified in calling the four-tusked elephant of the Atlanta 
Cnmpha, Orissa, by the name fjaddanta (Foueher, Le* 

1 I' tic sam* iatfrrprrLtt Loq. k given by Lliiitid*. K.P., in Mt-rn. A,-S I , 
^ 0r reccireti mFtrr ihc*ti notes in typf 
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r&pmentalions . _ . , pp r 14, 4,7) i not only has it not six 
tusks. but the cave is Jaina, not Buddh^t, There is another 
[oar-tusked elephant in the iSvargapuri cave. 

As regards the A nrfa-bhuta Jutuka . Cunningham. pi. xxvi p 8 f 
it is worth noting that the female figure on the right is 
wearing fas ran be clearly seen in a better photograph than 
that of Cunningham's plate) the characteristically Indian 
ornament known as a chQtiriuv^ra 1 ; this ornament appears 
already on the well-known Besnngar Yaks! (HIIA., fig. 8 ), 
also on some very early 1 perhaps Indo-Sumemn r terracottas 
recently acquired by the Museum of Fine Arts. Bogfetm* and 
very commonly in later Indian art. The same ornament 
is worn by the dancing Yaksa of Mara 3 dnrbirr, SaficI, north 
toraiui, middle architrave, back; but St es not bv any means 
exclusive to dancers. 

2, Mathura 

Ihe Bharhut. Jatnka relief of Cunningham, ph xxvii. 34 ,, has 
been correctly identified by Hultzsch (JRAS. 1912, p. 399 ) 
as illustrating the ttahahodhi Jaiaka, So. 528. I have now 
recognised a later episode of the same J a taka in the upper 
medallion of a railing pillar, J 2 in the Mathura Museum, 
which is illustrated on a small scale in //// A .„ fig. 59 The 
relief shows a Brahman standing, with an umbrella in his 
leftlud and the right hand raised ; he h evidently addressing 
the group of persons before him , some of whom are seated. 
The Pali text- tells us that the Bodhisattva, having first put 
to shame the five wicked councillors (whereat the king 
"collapsed and sat down”) and taught the Truth to the 
king himself, sent for the four sons, reconciled them with 
their father, and prevented the latter from inflicting an unduly 
severe punishment on the councillors. This accounts for the 
ten persons represented in the relief, and places the Identifies- 
tion beyond doubt, 

1 ICio MltmiUtaf Hindi* lamomphy, i. r m. 

* Sm Jla-ttuhi »f Fin* A rti N 0 j 52i 
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3. PSfoUputm 

The early {? about 20G b.c.) railing found by Waddell at 
Paptiputni 1 and now in the Calcutta Museum Las never 
received the attention it deserves from several points of 
view, 

Bf. Foucher ( Lbm repFesentatums de Juki fat . . F , ut oil . 
supra, p, 1]) baa called attention to representations of the 
\akkhinl Assa-rntikhi at Bodhguya and Sauci, and suggests 
a connexion with the Pmfo C u*uJam<htam Jataka, Xo. 433, 
One of the PataBputra railing medallions (Waddell, pL IJ 
eombincfl the data presented in the Bodbguyil and Sand 
examples ; all three persons are represented. The man and 
the Yakkhini are evidently on good terms ; the latter carries 
the child on her hip. It can hardly be doubted that the child 
Ls the Bodhisattva of the data k&> and that the three medallions 
all actually refer to the Jataka in question. 

The, or u T \akkhiid Assa-mukhi is also represented at 
BMp {“ Indra relief of the verandah 5 : HIIJ. r %, 27), 
where she is accompanied L*v a man who holds a dagger iti 
his hand, and seems to draw back. The immediate 
aurrosindings, full of wild animals and strewn with their 
hones, certainly looks like the " vast forest at the foot of 
a mountain , which was the Yakkhinfs haunt. The dagger 
suggests resistance and if the Jataka is here intended, the 
episode must Ik i that of the YnkkhinJ s capture of her husband. 
IfiK it seeing a little doubtful whether it can be assumed that 
in a subordinate detail in so large a scene the Jataka is reallv 
referred to. Certainly when we find Aisa-mukhi represented 
a tnougdt- the peaks of frovLirdhaua in a later Krsna- 
Covardhamidliam relief at Maisdor {Hi LI., fig. 166^ she is 
present, not with reference to the JaUika. but like the lion 
and the snakes, ns a typical denken of the jungle. “ Assa- 
nnikhi is rather the designation of a type than a personal 
name; of. the Yakkhiisi Vafathl-rupfi or Vapitu-mukJui 
of chaps. ix* x, 

1 Wftddflj. /report <m fta EzctmtUtm* ut I'dltiHyulnt, ] tHKj. jihe i. anULti. 
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The square panel immediately to the left of the Asb&- 
ioqMii metkllion above referred to (Waddell, ib,] represents 
a Nlga standing beside a tree and an ant-hill on which a bird 
is perched. The Xaga has seven hoods, which rise above 
the human form ; t he right hand is raised, the left on the 
hip a the pose most characteristic in early Indian sculpture. 
There are two water vessels on the ground in the foreground. 
This probably illustrates one of the Xiiga Jatakas j presumably 
the Bhundctta JaUiia, No. 513. where it is expressly stated 
that there stood a banyan-tree near the ant-hill on which 
the N&giiraja practised his fast, 

One other medallion on the same plate represents a king 
seated, with his wife on his thigh and a child besida him : 
1 cannot identify this. There are also some figures on the 
coping fragment above, 

A medallion on another part of the railing (Waddell 
hx 1 . elk, pi. iii, on the left) represents whnt looks like a dog 
gating up into the air ; but by comparison with the Bkarhtit 
representation of the Kukkuta Jfltoka (Cutmingham, pL xlvii. 
5J it would appear that the * 4 dog rp must really be the cat 
m that story, locking up at the cock on the tree. 

Finally, the railing uprights of the Rome plate exhibit 
ihree pairs (mitlnma) of persons, male and fdonle, perhaps 
^nd YaksiB, standing under trees, A general account 
□f aucli auspicious pairs, which appear also on &mga term 
cottas, and commonly in the later art, has been given by 
(inngoly, 1 To this I would add that the Brahmana a 

x, 5 t 2, 8. informs hr that 11 mtkmm means a productive 
couple , Such mnoroui couples seem to have suggested 
an nuspiciouu fertility. In connexion with the later "more 
specifically erotic types of the SiUya Deni at Konarak, it 
ma\ be informing to cite the ritual intercourse which took 
place at the Mahavmta ceremony « when the strengthening 
of the sun ma an essential duty !a J* 

3 0. t\ Liarapiiv, The J lithium in Indian Art, 1SC5. 

1 A. B. Keith, Rtliffon nf the Veda, p, SSL 
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i- Anuirdrail 

The Tibetan test translated by Rockhill 1 describes the 
presentation of the infant Siddhartha in the temple of the 
tutelary laksa of the Siikyas; according to the test, * l ft 
was the habit of the Katyas to make all new-born children 
bow down at the feet of a statue of the Yaksa fsakyavardhann 
(Sakt/a-spkd or -spet) ; so the king took the young child to 
the temple, but the Yak?a bowed down at his feet . . . and 
when the king saw the Yakan bow down at the child's feet, 
he exclaimed 4 He is the god of gods ! ’ and the child was 
therefore called Devatideva ", 

The same tradition appears in the Chinese Abhinitkramana 
Sutra (the late sixth century version by JMnakuti■), but 
here the deity’s name, in Chinese, is Tsaug Chang, for whieh 
the equivalent Dirghayardhann has been suggested. 

This event is twice illustrated at Amaravati; the two reliefs 
are illustrated in Fergnsaon, Tret and Serpent Worship, 
pis, Ixix and xci, 4, the second, relief, and perhaps also the 
lirst, being now in the British Museum. In Fergusson, xei, 4, 
the “ Presentation " forms the last of a group of four nativity 
scenes, the three others representing the Conception, the 
Interpretation of the Dream, and the Nativity in the LumbinJ 
Carden. 1 In the garden scene the Four Devos are present, 
holding a cloth on which the presence of the infant is indicated 
b_t two small feet. In the Presentation panel a woman, 
presumably Mahaprajipati, holds in both hands the some 
cloth, and the presence of the child is again indicated by the 
two small feet. Mahaprojapiti is accompanied only by two 
female attendants, one of whom bears the royal umbrella, 
She stands before a rui-kka-eetiya, via, a sacred tree with ita 


1 w. W. RtwkMii, Lift of the Buddha fr.>m Tibetan [Trcrfci in iht Btuh- 
“®’“ r L,nd oh, li; of, Cst'ma da Korw, Atmlyih of tit Kah 

AsUVfcjc R-MeijrW, it p t ^89. 

1 E. Epitl Roma mic Utitor# vf Ihtddha, ji r G2, 

*A more aatialictfjfy ftprqduc tion will ba found in tny YakfOM, 
^muJibuniiUt MiErdloneuuE VobOatione, 
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iilt^ar; and half emerging from this altar is the Yoksa. 
^jukyavardhnnn. leaning forward. with joined hands and bowing 
to the chilli This seems to represent the Yuksa in person 
rather than a statue; we do not know whether Ynfcsa statues 
were ever actually set up under trees. FcognsHOti suggests 
that it is the king in his hath ! The Yafasa type, with the 
conspicuous beDy, is dearly fecognkable. 

The second ^presentation of this scene., Fergussom pi Uix. 
is n medallion, broken above., but still not 1 st from complete, 
Mahiiprnjapatu ns before, is holding out the ninth on which the 
Bodhifwittva’s feet can be seen ; the Yaksu is leaning forward 
from a ^ort ol booth or pavilion that may he called a temple. 
Behind Mahaprajapati stands King Suddhodana, with some 
music Ions on the extreme right; the rest of the composition 
is occupied by numerous female attendants. 

Another excellent, though small, example of the Presentation 
scene forms the fifth from the right of the series of six scenes 
from the life of the Buddha which decorate the stupa 
represented on the well-known slab from Aniuravatl. now in 
the Madras Museum. and reproduced in Burgess, fittddhwt 
Stupa* rtf AmnramU and Japogyape iff, pL i : this version 
closely corresponds to the first described above, except 
that a larger number of female at tend nuts is represented. 

These scenes, now for the first, time identified, seem to be 
the oniv extant versions following what must he the older 
form of the story. The episode is greatly elaborated in the 
Laid a Yistara, chap. vdi, where the temple is full of statues 
of godSj Sivu t Surya P etc., and all bow down to the child ; 
in this form the story is illustrated at Borobiujur. 1 

Amanda K. Cdomaraswamy. 

KuatifM of Fm* Asts, 

BnSrOtf. 

Ortobz r, JSS7. 

I 5. ,L Kfom. Thf. Life vf Buddha t\n til-pa af Barnluiur Mtmdiwj tv 
lAc LaBjfa Filtorff lerl I DM, F *0- 
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A PLUBAL FOB AT IN THE FIlAKTtIT OF KIIOTAS 
Dr. Barnett's note {supra, 1927. r , 848} on this subject 

furnished &n opportunity for two observations ;_ 

(1) As regards the matter of un Iranian origin of the plural 
Hith oa, Iranian influence in Klaotan is to me. as perhaps has 
been shown, not unwelcome. In particular, it seems possible 
that the lawyers may have been frequently Persian, unless 
we are deceived by the instance of the diinrr, Mogata, eon of 
Taimtspu (Tahmasp), occurring in a number of legal 
documents: similarly, the several references in Xo. *586 to 
selling to 1 the Chinese (CVimnu) of various places suggests 
that “ Chinaman" and «trader " may have beet, qttati 
interchangeable expressions. 

A borrowing from Iranian of n mere plural termination 
stems, however, in itself not very likely. Moreover, the plural 
tn m did not even exist in Iranian : upon referring to the 
examples quoted by Dr. Barnett from I>r. Reichells Awm 
Grammar it will be seen that in them the ca has its ordinary 
meaning of “ and , and has no bearing upon plurals in eu. 

(2) It would be interesting if we could, somehow connect the 
plurahssing m with the employment of m, re, qf(c. i n 8k. 
htka(na}, Iranian kai&z, Gk. San, J>atw, H'&t* Latin quitquc 
("whosoever ” and " each “}, unique, uhiqur. etc., of which 
f do not remember reading any very illuminating discussion. 

P. W. Thomas. 

THL STOBT OF BABA It'S DEATH 
Referring to my communication ou the storv of Babur’s 
death {JomI. April, 1926, p. 295), I write to poiut out 
that my contention that Babur s fatal illness was unconnected 
with f rumayunsdisease is supported by the silence of the 
TSriH-i Rastndl (p. 402, Elias and Ross' translation). Miraa 
Haidar, the writer of the Tunkh, was in India within ten years 
of -Babur s death, and would probably have heard the popular 
"tory jf it had been current at the time, ns his silence may be 
taken as significant. 


Stu Rama Shakma. 
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kausambi 

Kfii Bahadur Pandit Dnya Ram Raimi, in his article on 
Kairiambi published in JRAS r I^dl, page 696, mentions two 
Brahmi yiBcriptious found in the villages in the neighbourhood 
of KoaaiiL These were installed in the reigns of certain 
Malar*jaa named ^ivameghn and Rhadrameghu, who are 
aaf mid to bf foimrn from any othrr nattrtr. Sow Mr. Furgiter. 
in his DynoMic* of the Kali Aye, page 73, m ivs that, in the third 
century of the Christian era, nine very powerful and wise 
kings, known Meghaa, ruled in Kosalu. hut nothing more 
is known about therm Have we not some reason to suppose 
that these powerful Meghas of Kosjl] . governed a territory 
including the present district of Allahabad aster the downfall 
of the Kanjimbi kingdom ? 

SitA Bam, 


TiETHAUE BUE>BUT\ PLATER OF MADHAYA YAHMAN 

During the last Easter holidays I took a (rip to Khaoapur 
in the Satara district with a few friends. An acquaintance of 
mine had informed me that Mr. Dadusahib Matte, of Khnnapur h 
had in his possession some inscribed copper-platca. The latter 
gentleman had invited me to his village on several occasions. 
He was delighted to see U 5 P and with little hesitation produce!J 
the plates. We were told that they contained u grant made to 
his ancestors by a king of Rcdar. When asked by my friends 
as to the contents of the record r I assured them that the grant 
did not concern the Mane family. Further, f promised to 
send a preliminary short note in Marathi 1 to be rend at the 
next conference of the RhEiratadrihasa-Ssiihioflbaka-Maiid^l 11 
of Poona and to contribute a summary in English to the 
JRA8+ as early as possible. 

The grant wm incised apparently on three copper- plates f 
measuring 115 in, x 5A in., the first ol which is unfortunately 
not forthcoming. The margins are folded over and beaten 

1 Not yet pi]Mi*hin|, 
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dawEi so a.3 to serve as rims. The inscription is cut on both 
the sides of the second find on the inner one of the third. It 
is of muck geographical interest for Maharhstra. especially 
the tiatara district. Beyond the new name of a prince, if 
contains no historical information, Further details regarding 
Elis ancestors are wanting. The genealogy of the family may 
have been mentioned in the missing plate r But the prince 
cannot be identified with any Madhuva-vnrman or Midhava 
known to history. His identification with the Madhnva whose 
name occurs in the KEgdeddn grant ol Dharmaruja 1 is 
impossible on paleographic grounds. No such king b 
mentioned in Dr, Kielhorn's Ij^ts. 

T cal! the plates th* Rethare Budnik plates (though brought 
to light at Khnnapur), against the usual practice of naming the 
records after the villages In which they ;ire discovered. To 
me it seems more appropriate to call them after the villages 
granted. 

The present record may be assigned to the sixth or the 
seventh century on epigraphic grounds. No era or 
regnal year is noted on the second or the third plate. The 
object of the inscription is to register the grant of a village, 
which is written by the devout rnd veracious Naynstha 
brTpdhi. The duiior is the illustrious Madh&vo-Y;iTinsn, who 
es styled Cat urahv mfja-dharma-krnma a Lev the bridge ol 
the rites and customary observances of the four stages of the 
religious life of Brahnia^s. He cannot have been n very 
powerful potentate, as the usual high-sounding titles arc 
absent. lie may, perhaps, have been a feudatory of the 
ra|uhya overlords. The names of the donees are Bolasvnmiii 
and Kcgava-svamin. engaged in performing the duties of 
the Sanatana-dharms, ^the everlasting religion.” It is 
interesting to come across this stock word in our record. The 
Brahman grantees must have been students of the ^hnnt- 
vedn f as they are styled Chandogas, 

The village granted is Hctturaka. It was situated to the 

1 Mr paper on tbesr plai e# [h edited in the Ep . Ind. 

JHAS, APiiU. I PUS. 
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south-east of the river Kraga-Ycnga. In ordinary speech, 
at present, the river Kraiia is called Kifyi-Ytnjya up to the 
confluence at Mahuli, not fur from Satura. But at the time of 
bathing at the confluence of the rivers Krsna and KCyana 
or KsJmdmatl at Kanid (or more correctly Karhafl), the 
stream is named Krsnii-Yegiut, From the present inscription 
it js evident that it was known as Krsnn-YetLya as far as 
Retturaka. Nor need this surprise us. The Ersna itself was 
called Yenna. It is probable that the two riven! Rrsna and 
Veuya after t heir confluence at MS hull were called by t he 
joint name Krsnii-Vepijfl. 

The modern form of Retturaka would be Ret hare. There 
are four villages of this name in (he S&tars district, viz. 
Rethare Budruk. Rethaxe Ehurd. Ret hare HarinSksa, and 
Dharanace Rethure. The last is not situated rear the river 
EranS. As the village grunted lay to the south-east, it is 
clear that Rethari- Budnik is the modem representative ot 
RettOruka, us it is still in that direction. J’auibarirtha and 
Ka(luluhatirtha cannot at present be satisfactorily identified. 
But the former may have been at Tam have (21 miles from 
Rethari" Budruk) in the Walwa tuluka. Bflavatiia must be 
Billavafle. 3 mites from the village granted, tvttku being only 
an addition meaning a garden. Kolikavutiks is identical with 
KCJe (2 miles from Betliare Budruk), in the Wslwa taluk*. 
Vattnrika is evidently Vatur or Vithar, about 2 miles west of 
Ret hare Budruk. These latter places vrrre then only gardens 
or hamlets of Retturaka. The village is conferred along with 
these vatikSs ! corresponding to modern mdig. The raornitam 
mentioned in the inscription must be Mawhlndragafla, 
10 miles from Ear had. 

Ihe grant was formally made on the Pau rrimii ol Yaiiakha, 
called Maha-Yaisakhl-Paurnima in the record, 

Y. R. Gupte, 

Late Asst. Supt. for Epigraphy. 
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oy V AI JjABH ADB V A AND HIS SUB HAS IT A VAL1 

The only important point raised by Air. D. C. Bhattoeharyya 
is hiecomn,imitation (JRAS. 1928. pp . 1S5-7) on my note on 
the date of the Svbhaxitdvali (JRAS. 1927, pp 47 ]_ 7 j 
is bis doubt regarding the identity of the VaHnU«ln4 cited 
by borvanonda in his He suggests that 

* arvanondn s Vallafehadeva was an earlier VaUabhadeva 
who is cited in the anthologies (including 0 ur SMd^idvali) 
and who himself composed an independent booh of verses 
anmtMl also S^Udvali, probably in m^-metre. quite 
distinct from the anthology before us. ITe would a<Tce with 
Fetemm's surmise that this earlier Vallabhadfiva was the 
f ?™ commentator of that name, to whom he would assign 
the date "say about 1000 a.d” This suggestion is indeed 
ingenious, but wholly hypothetical. 

In my note at p. 472, footnote 1, I have referred to this other 
\ allnbhadeva. but 1 am inclined to believe that Sarvinanda 
m the passage under discussion (p. 471) does not cite this 
commentator VaiJabhadcva but the compiler of the anthology 
faring the same name. For Sarvfinanda elsewhere quotes 
the scholiast VaJJabhudev* with a distinct reference to his 
commentaries on Kumara-s 0 and iSumpalai?, Citing &fu° 
v, 34, Sarvflnandfl remarts: tfi Miigha-Mokc VaffabAena 
wwmi StfnltS mjatur halts in ,.jdkhjalam (on Amam°, ii, 
Again, quoting one line from Kumars ^, v, 74, Sarvfi- 
nan a comments: Hi Kumartt-xwmbhave pravepumm&^Sm 
adharabhyam laifyah h>po yamjit Hi Yallabhena vwftam (on 
U> ' , 'Wholinat and his commentaries on A'uwdro-,? 0 

and SiiupSk.^ wore thus known to Sarvammda. but the 
scholiast is quoted by him as Vallnhba. with a pointed 
reference to his commentaries. The compiler of the anthology, 
on the other hand, is quoted by Sarvinanda as Mhawi . 
v „ (probably to distinguish him from the other 

Voliabha of scholiastic reputation), along with a pointed 

refereme to his SubhSsitdtali, from which a verse is also 
directly quoted. 
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Much capita] need not be made out of the word ro&fcr, 
which need not always mean H compose \ excluding the idea 
of compilation. At any rate, it cannot be taken as the founda¬ 
tion of a conjecture that the scholiast Vaflabha composed 
a book of verse, for which supposition there h ho evidence, 
AH that is known of this commentator Valla bkadevu, (or 
Vulfftbha, as Sarvamtiida calls him twice) I have tried to put 
together in my Sanskrit Poetics t voL i. pp* vnf, ii. p. $78, 
and T may he pardoned for refraining from repetition, ft is 
interesting to note that the problem is complicated by the 
fact that this Yaliubha wna also probably n Kashmirian, who 
belonged to the first half of the tenth century a.D. ; but it 
seems to me that ttar vaiia nda knew both of them and their 
writings and carefully dintingushed them in the manner 
indicated above. 

It may be worth while also to note that if T as Mr. Bkutta- 
ebaryya believes* ail the citations in the commentary to 
the Niti-Vflktfdmfia arc from the hypothetical Subhdsitdmii 
of the earlier Valtabhfldevu, then this work could not have 
been. as the quotations themselves show, composed " probably 
in the dryu-metre It is quite probable that the ascriptions 
in anthologies are not always correct; but that does not 
affect the present question, and there is no evidence to show 
that later anthologies borrow from this work. 

As the dates of Srihnrsa and the author of the Pramnm- 
rdgfiana cannot be said to have been settled beyond doubt, 
the point raised in the latter part of Mr, Bhatt&charyya's 
note docs not arise. If the dates of Srlvam and Ril Vanin ngatu 
conflict with the date suggested by KarYftno.nda P s reference, 
we have no other alternative but to regard their verses found 
in the SubhdsMmli as later interpolations. The question p 
I must confess, is not without difficulty, and I have admitted 
it fully in my previous article under question, but I still 
believe that no new fact or evidence has been put forward 
which would make me revise my views. 8. EL De. 

Usivcasiinr or Dacca. 

?& February, im . 
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D AH- D R - H AEIK 

Mt. Le Strange, in bin boot Baghdad during the Abbasid 
Cdiphaie. spraks of the Darur-Raklk (p, 123) and mentions 
a variant Dakik which he rejects. In the Syriac Chronicle of 
Bar Hobraeua [Paris, 1890}, p. 203, the name is 

j, which is a translation of Daklk and is fairly good 
evidence for that name. 

A. S. Teittos. 

KEJIN INSTITUTE, LEIDEN 
rhe ' Korn Institute ” for Indian Archaeology, founded 
at the University of Leiden in 1324, has started, as appears 
irom its first Annual Report (published at Leiden in 1927), 
a collection of letters of the great Dutch scholar whose name 
was connected with the Institute, Most of the Utters collected 

among which are the last lines written hy Kern in 1917_ 

have been ceded to the Institute by Dutch scholar a. The 
\ alnc of the collection would, however, be enhanced con¬ 
siderably if it could ho enriched by the extensive corre¬ 
spondence which Kern has had with foreign scholars. 

For this reason the “ Kern Institute ” appeals to all who 
are ia possession of letters of Kcm or who are able to give 
information as to the existence of such letters, in ashing 
them kindly to send these documents to the Institute or to 
give information about them. Any collaboration to the 
enrichment- of the collection of the Institute will be highly 
appreciated. 

All communications will be gladly received at the address 
of the secretary : J. H. Kramers, IIooglamLsche Kerkgracht 
21, Leiden. 


KU S£0 - GBUM AN ALAI -EXPEDITION 
This Expedition, May to December. 1928, is a joint under¬ 
taking of the Soviet Government [Academy of Leningrad) 
aud the German scientific authorities. The object ia the 
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glaciological, geological, and meteorological investigation of 
rhe Alai mountains in Western Turkestan. Tire expedition 
is under the leadership ol Mr, W. R Rickmers, the author 
of the Duab of Turkestan. The Russian members are X. L, 
Korshenewsky, Professor of Geography, Tashkent; Professor 
Bielayeff, of Pulkova ; Professor Zimmennami, of Taschkent, 
The German members arc Dr. L. Noth, Innsbruck, geologist; 
I>, R, Pinsterwelder, Munich, cartography : Dr. R. Lentz, 
Berlin, ethnology, in addition there will he four young 
mountaineers delegated by the tJennan and Austrian Alpine 
Club. 

This is to be the beginning of n systematic collection, of 
data towards the chronological comparison of the ice-ages 
in the Alps and Turkestan, 


a lost manuscript of mauco polo 

it has not strayed further than the shelves of the British 
Museum, but still the history is curious and shows how a 
scholar like Yule or a bibliographer like Cordier can be 
caught napping. When the “Geographic Test ” of Marco Polo 
was printed by the Societe de Geographic in 1824 (Rcmeil de 
Voyages, etc., tome i) use was made uniting other MSS, of 
an imperfect Latin text which was then in the library of Baron 
Wiilctenaer, In 1839 the Society do Geographic printed the 
ihmbiha of Jordan of Scverac from the unique MS. in the 
same library, and it was clearly stated in the Introduction 
(Reeved, etc., tome iv, p. ,J) that the same volume contained 
also the said MS. of Marco Polo which had been used in 1824 
When, iherelorc, in 1863 Yule translated the Mirahilia from 
the printed text of 1839, he must have known that Baron 
Walckenacr’s MSS. of the MirabiUa and of .Marco Polo had 
been in one volume, but he did not know what had become of 
that volume when the Baron's books were Bold in 1853. 
A reviewer told him that the MirabJia was in the British 
Museum, and he reporta the fact, evidently without having 
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verified it, in Catltarj T 1866. The statement is repeated 
without comment by Cordier in the new edition of Cathay T 
voJ, iii F 1914, p r 39. In the list of MSS. of Marco Polo in his 
tirst edition of The Book of $er Marco Poto 5 1871 F Yule registers 
Baron IS alckenaer's MS. (No. 23) as ** A Miscellaneous 
\ okum " (proving that he had seen an account of the contents) 
with the note “ Present locality not Lumen ”, and this is 
repeated by Cordier in the third edition, 1903, under No. 28 ; 
and no further remark is made in Scr Marco Polo p 1920. 
When at last Cordier printed the whole Table of Contents 
(seven items) of Baron AVaJckcnaer s volume in La MerveiUes 
de l'A sic, 1925, p_ 44, he did bo without the least hint that here 
at last was the lost MS. ol Marco Polo. Finally Profeasor 
L. F. Benedetto of Florence says on p. cxiiii of his magnificent, 
edition of Marco Polo {11 Milione, 1928): ** We do not know 
t* what library, very probably American, the codex which 
once belonged to Baron Walckenaer may have migrated/' 
He calls the MS. abbastama note vole (as far as the old extracts 
and notices allow him to judge) and proceeds to give an 
accurate account of the volume and of some of its other 
contents, including the MiraMiQ, 

The volume is known in the British Museum as Add. 19513. 
and is described in the Catalogue of Additions IS^SSS, 1868, 
p. 248, where also u Paulus (Marchus) 11 is duly indexed. The 
book seems at some time to have come out of its covers and 
Mirabiha has been wrongly inserted at the beginning instead 
of at the end. The leaves are numbered in pencil. Marco 
Polo begins on fol. 85 r 0 : Incipit prologue in fibrurn domini 
marc hi paufi de nenetii^ tie condictionibns &. c ensue fudinibus 
oriental turn regionum. and ends fob 132v fl : possunt ah 
bomine uel It consists of four gatherings (the fifth having 
been lost before 182-1) of twelve leaves each : 85-96 with the 
catchword [in domo]; 97-108 [porrigunt J; 109^120 [Hcedant]; 
121-132 [a bestin,]. The writing ia of the fourteenth century, 
two columns to a page. The first Lwo gatherings are ruled 
with 34 lines to the column while the third and fourth arc 
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ruled only on two or three pages and have 33 and 32 lines to 
a column respectively. There can be no possible doubt 
that this is. the MS. list'd in 1824, but the readings do not 
seem to have been very carefully copied, then. If reads, for 
instance, (at least in the rubric) itjffui where 1824 gives nothing 
but Thingchmani. 

Thus has this manuscript, properly catalogued and indexed, 
Iain hid in the British Museum for three quarters of a centurv. 

A. C. M." 


V. I>. KUIRNOV: A MLMOIli 
The 22nd May, 1S2 i, vas the fifth anniversary of the death 
of \asili Ditnitrjyeviih .Smirnov, the moat noted among 
Russian scholars of Ottoman-Tiirkiah, late Professor of Turkish 
language and literature. His long life (1846-10*22) was very* 
rich in events; his career shows how, a son of poor and 
uncultured parents, he made for himself a name for vast 
erudition and thoroughly reliable scientific work. His strong 
i barer.tur knew no obstacle, either in the primary seminary 
of Astrakhan or at the university of Petersburg. People of 
character being very rare in Russia, in this quality of his 
nature Smirnov resembled a foreigner, but be remained 
very Russian as far as the other features of his character 
* ^ concerned. Some carelessness in method and his typical 
Russian humour, like that of Gogol, are clearly reflected in 
his published work. His thoughts were always original, 
sometimes even derisive and sarcastic. His way of always 
speaking the truth in addition to his humour, did not gain 
him many friends, but hr had no great need for them. Pro¬ 
fessor of the University. Curator of the Turkish section at the 
Public IJbrfiry. member and fur a long time secretary of the 
well-known Eastern Section of the Russian ArehiJolugical 
Society, he worked hard. Knowing well many Turkish dialects, 
such as Tatar, Chaglmtai, and others, he specialized in 
Ottoman-Turkish. All his chief works are devoted to this 
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language and its folk-loro. He made a sketch ol Ottomai - 
Turkish literature. bused upon original sotuces, when Europe 
had nothing similar. 1 He published a [urge collection of 
Ottoman-Turkish texts for educational purposes 2 : even 
now this is the only work ol the kind for this language. 
A very good connoisseur of immturripfe, he worked much in 
the libraries of Budapest, Paris, anil London, and described 
the important Russian collection of Turkish manuscripts. 3 
lim two theses are fundamental work? for Turkidi literature 
and history. *■ Analysing not only Turkish sources,, but also 
Slavonic and Greek, he gives etymologies of words connected 
with culture, history, etc, 5 Being acquainted with all the 
Turkish editions in Russia, he always had considerable material 
fur his articles at his disposal He was particularly interested 
in Russo-Turkish historical relations h In connexion with 

it we may cite a very precious manuscript of JJS-AdJ 

(Tarikh-i Funduqliilti}, found by him and partially published 
in hjtf ehrestomathy. Already known in Europe as n member 
of the Eleventh Congress of Orientalists,® another discovery 
of his made him known to English science as w ed. During 
one of his numerous excursions to Turkey he acquired a 

manuscript of \£^±* (Miliri that mi), which is still 

unique (see E r J. W. Gibbs, History of Ottoman Poetry, 
voL ii T p. 132) ; at his death he had not edited the whole 

EiIH ^ th* ■ manuscript still remains in the possession of 

1 " Oriu-rk jni-.nj ltiftnrkoj liUTJitury ' XFE., I SIM, 

1 JJ Ohnmovvfj* pniiivcd/mja^ ittmjm&koj litentuer / 1 SP£ , iSui fljid 
lf#*3 (2nd b d.) 

s " htlboft BB Kjit'nljJQqiK'i d** 1'lMilut dia EimgaKH vrranLt?* 

du Minlltiro din lifting Qttfmg&tvK voL vijj, Jt| imiL-ciitE IWa," SPIi., 1J67 

* Their titta : Knluhrj fiainai^iiiftldj . . , 1S73, awl L1 Kry, 

nuiiojr khuiutvw jkxI mkWvculruii] Ottaniuutoj PcirtT . * Spjft, r 

mi. 

m 1 Alnimyj Luri , i Iksj jhiIiaji 11 Dtviii), ■' ft DbjASnjCTLij u znsiiebt'iilja 

sin V|L k&mhdy " (jSc^rili, sad) and many athfiH. 

* 3ti i urtiL-k : 3#^ \cff dils HJdjoiik rt Is rliri^t iuiLLgmo Eum ** 

[AcUm db Cuntfrta ifos Purifc, JSU7, tqL m) T 
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Ms widow, X, K, -Smirnov* His chief hues of study were 
Turkt-h literature, folk-lore, and history, and their r plat ion to 
Eu^sian history and life ; lie was not a compiler, but always 
worked as a pioneer^ and left in all these bmnehea many works 
and ninny deep thoughts, Eussizi had in his person the first 
great specialist of Ottoman Turkish and we fear she will 
not have another like hi tin 

He endured with great- courage hunger and all kind of 
misfortunes during his lat ter years, and ever kept the dignity 
of a man. He died on the J2nd Ma>\ 1922 T leading a rich 
inheritance of books,, mnniiscripts, and unedited articles, 

N. K. DiriTBtJEv, 


SIJKPAIUEA 

When writing, n short time ago, u note on ^urparaka (cf, 
JR AS, 1927, p, Ill sq r ) I was, unfortunately, not aware of 
the short papers by Hnrgeaa T I A. xi, 236 sq r , 2^i r and by 
Klatt, ibid., xJ f 293 sq., dea 1 mg with the si l me subjecfc* Thcy 
in no way interfere with my conclusions but jibould be 
mentioned here. 


Ja*l Charpe\ti>:h, 
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Memoirs oh lx Delegation Aroueolugiqi k Fka sc use 
en t Afghanistan. Tomp II : “ Leg Antiq rites 

BouddhiqueH de Hardy an par A, Godard, V. Godard, 
J. Hacetn p &vec des rioted additioneltaa de M. Paul 
Pelliot. Membre de riiLstitut. pp. [vij, U3, [3] T plates 
xlviii* pa pcir covers. Paris et Bruxelles ; Lea Editions 
G. Van Dost, 1928. 

Seeing that the direction of archaeological research in 
Afghanistan lias been granted to France for a period of 
thirty yeurs 3 this large and handsome folio vekmu is likely to 
hove ninny successors, Among those successors will be 
Volume I, which, as It wlH contain an account of the under¬ 
taking from its inception and the reports sent home by 
ProlcHBor Foocher* the leader of the mission, is a subject 
of pleasurable untie ipnt ion, Priority of publication has 
secured for \ olume II the privilege of an tmtt£isenmU by 
11. Sennit, who was President of the Consultati ve Commission. 

Apart from the pages (65-74) devoted to M. Hacking 
exploration of Dokhtar-i-Xo,shirwan and its 8assaziian 
paintings, the volume is concerned entirely with the famous 
valley of the colossi Buddhas of Eiimiyan. and very largely 
with the Buddhas themselves and the recesses which they 
occupy. The site and the two eolosni (the latter respectively 
metres arid 55 metres high* have naturally commanded 
the attention of traveller from the Chinese pilgrim fiiuau- 
Tsang (a.d. 650) down to modern tinier, Tn the text (pp r 6-1 1 j 

given a rapid sketch of ihe notices of European writers 
from Hyde onwards, and an Appendix (pp. 75-99) contains 
a full bibliography with excerpts, including Professor PellloCs 
new translations of flic Chinese notices and his valuable 
comments. 

The work is for the most part descriptive. Alter dealing 
with the Buddhas themselves, it describes and reproLluces 
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the remain* of paintingt; visible in the niches. It giv@& 
particulars oi other (seated) BudcGta-s in the same group, 
or adjacent groups, of excavations (here tihn there are 
paintEnga) : after which cornea a chapter on the grottoa of 
Bandy a a with plans a ml design? exhibiting the manner oi 
roofing. which is here traced ti:» a Persian origin. In regard 
to chronology the author* decide that the great- Buddha, 
which v. as t: i - - earlier, cannot be anterior to die third cenlun 
a. el, and that the earliest of the paintings go back to the 
fifth or sixth century, antedating all that we now have of this 
Buddhist art except what is found in grottos 9 and 10 at 
Ajwi^tu and what was brought to light by Sir A. Stein at 
MMn in Chinese Turkestan, 

The practical difficulties in obtaining photographs of 
frescoes on the wall-faces surrounding or over-arching the 
huge statues were realized by those who had the privilege 
of attending M_ Hacking lecture® in London two years ago. 
We cannot therefore be sufficiently grateful tor the repro¬ 
ductions, in many cases coloured, which are included among 
Lhe fine photographs occupying the plates, 

F. W. Tbohis. 


Outlines of 1nt>ia_k Constitutional History {British 
Pkiuod). By W. A. J, Auchbolb, 5LA.. LL.B. 8j x 6 
pp H 367. London : P. B. King and Son. Ltd, 1926, 

Mr. ArchLudd hits dealt very successfully with a difficult 
and complicated subject. The title of bis l>r>ok may pjerhaps 
suggest ta the tmiultiated that a steady movement in the 
direction of what is known as c[institutional government, 
that is to say* government oil democratic principles.. Las been 
in progress in India from the earliest days of the East India 
Company until now. This, of rouj-He, would be a mistake, 
for the democratic ides in India is n plant of vervrecent growth, 
and. ae Mr. Archbold points out, the reforms introduced in 
uontemplnted no advance towards PflTlwuiMitaiv 
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government, which neither Lard Minto nor Lord Mar ley 
see™ to have desired. 

The earlier park of the book deals with the gradual 
application of English law. or of regulations and laws in 
consonance with ita spirit, to the Company^ factories and 
iemtonefl s to EuropeanH m India, and to natives of the coontrv 
subject iu the Company's authority ; and with the adminis¬ 
tration of native systems of law by or under the supervision 
of the Company’s servants. Wo learn that at one time criminal 
eases were tried according to the Muhammadan law, but we 
are not told whether the cruel mutilation which it enjoins 
was permitted. It is with something akin to a shock that we 
read that the law as administered under the authority of 
Englishmen, both in the Bengal and in the Bombay 
Presidencies, was a respecter of persons, and that :l Brahman, 
no matter what his crime might have been 1 was Immune from 
the extreme penalty. Whatever we may think of the death 
penalty for forgery and of the merits of Nun-la Kumur’s 
case, the result of that trial at least coin'diced all that the 
accident of birth conferred immunity ou no man. 

The statu of the country did not always admit of the 
observance of legal niceties, and it is aniuning to find in the 
Seventh Eeport of flic Committee of Secrecy [1773) an 
admission and defence of wlmt, in fact, amounted to the 
kidnapping of defaulting debtors* It la also amusing to 
learn that the proceedings nf the judge of the Admiralty Court* 
appointed in ldS4, were to be in English, not in Latin. 

Mr. Arch bold has explained with admirable lucidity the 
complicated situation at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, with the London Company* the English Company t 
and the General Society existing side by aide, and also the 
intricate machinery for the admimstratimi of justice $et up 
by the Regulating Act. 

The chief practical value of the book lies in Its excellent 
account of the latest development in institution-making 
in India—the MontixgUrChelinsfprd He forms. He has treated 
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this highly contentious subject with complete iiiip£krtkJity; 
and his bock will be indispensable to all who wish to study 
this burning question. It is well written and well produced, 
and is disfigured by hardly any typographical errors. “ N&ib 
Sabah” on p* 47 r should be N T aib Su&oA, hut here it is not 
improbable that the author bus closely followed a faulty 
origin uL 

WOLSEJLEV ITaTO. 

A Hag east of India. By Adolf Waley. 9 x 6, pp. x , 5ob. 

London : Constable and Co.. Ltd.. 1927. 

This book- as its name indicates, makes no pretensions to 
being a critical history of India, but may be described rather 
as the Indian chapter of the romance of history. The historical 
succession of sovereigns. Hindu, foreign, and Muslim, has been 
tolerably well preserved, and each has his entry and bis exit 
and plays his part upon the stage, hut it would be unreasonable 
to expect a single writer to base a book of this nature on 
original authorities. The consequence of this neglect is that 
many of the errors of the earlier English writers on Indian 
history have been reproduced. These writers were compelled 
to rely on a very restricted range of authorities and since the 
publication of their works the discovery of many authorities 
inaccessible to them has enabled later writers to correct 
erroneous statements and to question those baaed on 
insufficient evidence. For example, Delhi was not an imperial 
city before the advent of the M uslima , and it is incorrect to 
describe Frithvi Kaj os Emperor of Hindustan. What 
rendered the Muslim conquest possible was the absence of 
iiny central authority in India. It is now generally admitted, 
even by Muslims, that the motive of Mahmud of Ghazni in 
attacking Hindu temples was not entirely zeal for Islam. The 
founder of the Rahmani dynasty* of the D&kan was not the 
honest and grateful servant of a Brah man nor had his title K 
Bah man Shah, any connexion with the name of the priestly 
caste of the Hindus, and Timur, much of whose early life was. 
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poised in warfare with Mughuls is not correctly described us 
tie Moghul T \ It is now generally known that the name of 
Bombay ia derived from the godded Mumbai, or Mmnbu 
Deri r who had a temple there, and that the inventor of the 
derivation Bom Bahia cannot have known Portuguese, or 
he would not have qualified a feminine substantive with a 
masculine adjective, ft would be easy to multiply instances 
of the repetition of exploded errors such as these* but 
Mr. Waley is on surer ground when he reaches the reigns of 
Shah Johan and Aumngzjb. for which he has consulted the 
best modem authorities' — the late Mr. Irvines fine version 
of Manueefs Storia do Mogor, A IIistortf of the Maraihri 
People, by Kincaid and Paraanis. and Professor dad (math 
Ssrkar s Ilittonf of Aurangzth. It it: unlortun&te that he has 
not utilized to the same extent, for the reign of Akbar, the late 
Mr. Vincent Smith's excellent study of that ruler The book, 
in spite of these defects, has a distinct value. It gives jj 
generally correct outline of Indian history and its style is 
calculated tq promote interest in a subject which is too little 
studied in this country It is much to be regretted that the 
gifted author died early in the year in which his book was 
published, and thus never enjoyed the opportunity of seeing 
in its final form the work which lives after him. 

\Y. H, 


Thk Lady of the Lotus, Eup Mati. Qitelex of Mandv. 
A Strange Tale of Faithfulness. By AnM a n- ul-Umrj r 
Turkoman. Translated, with introduction and notes, 
together with twenty-alx poems attributed to Queen 
Rap Mati done into verse by L. M. Cfitticp, C_I,E r 
9i X 8. pp. xii, 96, 

Mr. Crump presents, in a most attractive form, the well- 
known story of It up MatT. the faithful wife, or mistress* for 
her status is not yet determined h of Baz Bahadur, the last 
independent Muhammadan king of Malwa* that land of 
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romance. Tile prose narrative of the loves of Bii Bahadur 
and Rup .Mat! is a translation, of a contemporary narrative 
by Ahniad-ul-lmrL u Turkman officer In the service of 
Shamf-url-dln Husain Mirra, one of the turbulent kinsmen 
of the great Akhar. Of the writer little in known, and wo may 
well share Mr. Crump's regret that there is little nr no chance 
of further acquaintance with this prose poet, thi* romantic 
historian, this Oriental feminist. 

Mr. Crump's interest in the story of Rup Matt and his 
assiduity in seeking records of the heroine were rewarded by 
rhe discovery of a copy, probably unique, of Ahmad-uh 
Cmri s work, transcribed by Mir Jn'far Ah in 1653, about 
fifty-four years niter the writing of the original. So far as 
can be judged by one who has not aeen the MS. used Mr. Crump 
has dealt faithfully with his material, and has preserved the 
flavour of Ell stern literary form. 

A defect m the book, and the only one which I have detected, 
is the too discriminate use of the marrtm, which is distributed 
with apparent impartiality among short and long syllables. 
Mahadoo (for Mshadeo), Ahmad. Mahmud, Akbfir. JiVafar, 
Anag^h, Malibu b, Mahal, Kaabi, Atgah, Sfidj, and Sayyid 
arc all instances of its misplacement. The use of Altamsh " 
for 1 Iltutmish is perhaps pardonable, as the correct version 
of the personal name of the great Slave Ring is not generally 
known ; but it is time that the name of our predecessors in 
empire m India was standardized. In Hindi ami Indian 
Persian the form Mwhe tta is, for some reason, preferred. In 
the days of unscientific transliteration wo used the form 
Mahrutta, bur there ran be no excuse for writing Mahiitta 
on one page and Mahfirafcta on another, MnrfitM is the correct, 
spelling- It is now generally recognized that BlonJunanna 
description of the brutal Adhum Khan as 1 evidently a royal 
bastard " rested on no evidence, and that the haphazard 
statement should not be taken as a fact. Baz Bahadur's 
real name was not fMzid, but Bayazid. The mime of Tnfa ul 
Khan, the regent of Remr, is eommonly corrupted, in Indian 
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histories written in Persian, into 11 Tufa! t but bl Tnlel " 

bo far as 1 know; Tint to bo found. 

Mr. Crump's discussion of the status of hi? heroine is 
interesting, but in spite of his obvious anxiety to assign to her 
the dignity ol a wife he la compelled to leave the question 
open, Most authorities refer to her ns a courtesan, songstress, 
or mistress, nod even the evidence of Niaiim-ud-dm Ah nun I 
11 noted hy Mr. Crump in support of hia own view, is incon¬ 
clusive. The * words eyed by hi ill are Atf ram - id utrfdfir , and 
/jorcrin does nob necessarily mean “ wife ,r . Jt might equally 
well describe the lring T s maitr^sm m t it rf. which Rtip Mat! 
certainly was. 

Ml. Crump's melodious verses, which are not his lirnt esj&ty 
m poetry, preserve the spirit and genius nf Eastern lovc- 
lyrics, and more of them would be welcome. Much work 
remains for so gifted a versifier in familiarizing the West with 
l he erutio |H>etry of the Cast, which prose renderings can never 
ilo. It is to be hoped that Mr r (.'rump will turn his attention 
to this mutter. 

The form of the book, the printing, the binding;, ojid t above 
all. the style m which the charming illustrations are repro 
dimed arc fully worthy of the Oxford University Press under 
the direction of Mr. Humphrey Milford, 

Wolseliy Haio, 


The Epic of Mount Everest. By Sir Francis 
Yqunohu=$baxp k KX + S + L ? K.CJ.E. 8| x fl„ 319 pp. 
London : Edward Arnold and Cm* 1926. 

This is a condensed description of the three Mount Everest 
Expeditions of 1921, I922> ami 1924. which, as explained, is 
intended to bring the heroic story within the range of a mii' h 
larger class of rcadert than the limited number to which the 
expensive and elaborate records of the expedition? were 
accessible. 

The service of preparing this inspiring record could not have 
hwu. entrusted to better hands than those of Sir Francis 
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Younghusband, the first Chairman of the Mount Everest 
Cftmttitt.ee, -whose own experience and achievements, of 
which one learns nothing from this hoot, and complete 
understanding of the mountaineer 1 * spirit, as well as his official 
connexion with the three expeditfcam, marked him as the fittest 
person for the task 

The hook leaves little to be desired as a defence of the 
sacrifices made in the attempt of spirit to establish its 
supremacy over matter and it* a record of the devotion and 
heroism of all engaged in that attempt, and there are few who 
will not he thrilled by the recital of the sufferings and the 
achievements of those who attempted to overcome the world s 
highest mountain, and perhaps succeeded in the attempt. 

To the general reader, unable to share, or perhaps even to 
comprehend, the call of the mountain*, the book will disclose 
many subjects of interest, The accounts of the fauna and flora 
of Tibet and especially the chapter on high altitude life (xiv) 
are most interesting. Another matter of the greatest interest 
to the physiologist as well as to the mountaineer is the 
question nE the use of oxygen. Before the experience of thorn 
who all but succeeded in standing on the summit of Everest 
had demonstrated the degree of man's adaptability to his 
surround ingfl the general view regarding oxygen may be 
represented by the statement that prudence demanded 
its use. It would doubtless he a greater triumph to 
climb Everest without oxygen than with it-, but it was doubted 
whether man cjduJd exist, far less undergo physical exertion 
at altitudes much above 20 + 00G feet, and it Wfli believed that 
acclimatization above this height was impossible, and that 
an attempt tn remain at such an altitude would weaken the 
climber rather than enable him to adapt himself to conditions. 
The author s view that this belief hay been proved to be 
erroneous will probably commend itself to all who study his 
record, and his conclusion that oxygen has been the bane of 
Everest expeditious will be accepted ; with the reservation 
that oxygen should be supplied, ns is brandy, as a medicine. 
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to be used whf'n required. The quration is well summarized 
by Sir Franeie, 

44 Oxygenists might legitimately claim that if the expedition 
had concentrated upon oxygen — and upon oxygetl alone — 
the summit might have been reached, it probably would ha ve. 
Hut if it had wo should have missed discovering the precious 
knowledge that men acclimatize themselves to the higher 
altitudes. We shun Ed have remained ignorant of the extent 
to which man. by exercising his capacities, can enlarge them. 
And we might have become increasingly dependent upon 
external stimulants instead of upon our native energies for 
climbing high mountains, A branch of science might have 
won si success, hut man would have lost a chance of knowing 
himself.' 1 

The lesson learnt (rom these expeditions is, as the author 
says. that man's capacities are still growing, and that if he 
exercises them they expand. Ills conclusions are amply 
justified by the record of what wna urrouiplishct] by the third 
Expedition, Ja These two facts—that porters can carry a tent 
to near the 27.000 tine, and that climbers can sleep there— 
are two of the most important results of this third Expedition,’ 

Of the tragedy which closed the third Expedition— the 
deaths of Mallory and Irvine, who “ in the arms of Everest 
lie for ever — lie 10,000 feet above where any man has tain in 
death before " Hir Francis writes in moving terms, but ho* 
record closes on a triumphant note. Mallory and Irvine may 
or may not have reached the summit, but what they, and 
others, accomplished bus proved that the summit ran be 
reached, and who can doubt that Everest will be defeated. 

The author is specially happy in his description of what h 
beautiful and what is awful in nature, and above all in nature 
among the great mountains. Hm description of the Etmgbuk 
Gbcier may be singled out us a specimen of his feeling for 
beauty and of his power of expressing it* 

Of minor blemishes the bunk contains singularly few. It 
may be objected that the simile M his will managed to reduce 
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hm y to much to the pence rftta blish merit , suggesting. as it 
does tn ll eotdier, the idea of weakening, does not very happily 
describe the restoration of a disordered stomach to a 
normally healthy condition. Jc Palette is preferable to 
il pallet ' T in describing an artist’a equipment ; and “ where 
for li were ” on p. 113 is probably a printer's error. 

The bonk in a worthy record of achievements of which our 
race may well be proud* 

Wolheley H a It! . 


ffBOKOE Leigh MaLLOUY, A Memoir By David Pye. 

S\ X 6 t pp. 183, Oxford University Press. London : 

Humphrey Milford, I S3 7, 

This charming memoir of a charming person is valuable to 
those who had not the privilege of knowing it? subject chiefly 
as an analysis of the spirit of the mountaineer. Mr. Pye, 
aided by Mallory's writings, has given us ji portrait of his 
friend which will arouse in jlII who study it a feeling of regrei 
that they did not share the author's privilege. A character 
attractive partly by reason of its contradictions and full of 
youthful enthusiasm, youthful intolerance, and displaying 
occasionally youthful affectation. is firmly drawn in firm lines 
and Mallory himself is allowed to Jill in the outline. 01 his 
affectation w p e have .specimens in his petulant outburst again.il 
the Public School system the common but unreasonable 
complaint that our schools fail to turn ordinary boys into 
extraordinary rnen : a complaint pardonable enough In one. 
who though himself a public school hoy and master at a public 
school, was no ordinary boy ami no ordinary man. Yet 
another petulant outburst: * J How hateful is success! 
What does this mean l That Mallory despised all soccer 'i 
Xck that Mallory disliked Scottish sailors and engineers, 
But this petulance in no way diminishes the charm of hi? 
character. 

Mr Pye. evidently an intimate friend of Mallory, seldom 
offends by lack of restraint, but there is one expression that 
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jars—■" A conjunction of two unique creatures/* In a range 
everybody is unique in that there is nobody in the world 
exactly like him in all respects i but this phrase is either 
hyperbole. or, what i-s worse, n misuse of the word uftuut. 
In the United States snrh vulgarisms as l+ somewhat unique Tl 
and 4d very unique ” are common, but it behoves us carefully 
to guard the word, for it. is the only one left to us that, expresses 
its meaning. 44 Singular " bus gone, and now menus no more 
than 44 unusual " p and unless we are careful 14 unique ” may 
follow it. 

To those who had not the privilege ol knowing Mnllory 
the most interesting part ol the lunik wilt be those passages 
which describe the appeal which mountains made to his nature. 
*' Nowhere as among the high snow and ice is the utter 
insignificance of man's bodily presence an overwhelming, 
nowhere as among these mighty masses do his desires and 
aspirations seem, by comparison, so triumphant/ 1 

This attitude explains the appeal which Everest made to 
him. The last two chapters of the book deal with that 
iudventure and are enriched with Mallory's own graphic 
descriptions of his experiences. Uf the final tragedy the author 
writes feelingly, but with complete understanding. 44 When 
we are tempted to cry out upon the loss of two such lives, 
it is well lor us to try to see Everest na Mallory saw it. To 
him the attempt was not just an adventure, still less was 
it an opportunity lor record-breaking. The climbing of 
the mountain, was an inspiration because it signified the 
transcendence of mind over matter/ 1 If Mallory could return 
be would be t he last tocompluin that his life was thrown away K 
or uselessly sacrificed. 

The printing, format. and illustration of the book are all 
of the nature and quality which we associate with the name of 
Mr. Humphrey Milford. 
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Ktnosiup. By A. M. Hoc,\kt. 9 x li, pp. x. 250, Oxford 

l/ntversity Frees. London : Humphrey Milford, 1027, 

The Author of tit is book begins his prologue by describing 
two parties of historians, LE on the one hand those who deny 
that the fta me thing ia ever invented twice, and therefore 
mawrt that if two cun toms in parts of the world ever so remote 
from one another show some resemblance, they must come 
from the same source " : and. on the other. 4J tbs die-hards, 
mostly men of immanulate scholarship* who automatically 
tnm down every attempt at- tracing common origins with the 
equally confident assertion that similar ideas occur to men 
independently in different parts of the world. ih. Hocart 
is a staunch adherent ol the former party and gives to its 
principles nn application so wide that the resemblances which 
he professes to find are not always apparent even to the careful 
student of his book. 

His theme is the system of id car expressed by the term 
" Divine Kingship *\ an expression so vague as to include 
theories of kingship which are not only dissimilar hut ron- 
iUcting, but between which Mr. Uncart professes to trace 
resemblance. There is, for instance, the theory that a king is 
in some sense :i god, us well as the theory that ° there’s a 
divinity doth hedge a king ", that a king is in a peculiar degree 
under divine protection. Sot only docs Mr. Hocart appear to 
be unable to distinguish the contraction between these two 
theories ; he treats them as though they were identical. Even 
the fact that subjects have been known to pray lor their kings 
is cited as evidence of the theory of the divinity of kings. It 
is not easy to understand how one who needs his subjects’ 
prayers eon. be regarded as divine ; nor docs the suggestion 
that the second verse of Gad Save the King is a relic of the 
days when kings were regarded as gods carry conviction with it. 

Mr. Hocart, in deciding to try the hypothesis of common 
origin deprecates the reluctance of some scholars and historians 
of high repute to go so far ; attributing it partly to a fear 
of losing caste by being confounded with u those wild men who 
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seized upon the most superficial resemblances in every part 
of the world to prove ihat thi- Thu Lost- Tribes of Israel had 
been there ". Let cue hasten to disclaim any intention of 
confounding Mr, Hoc-art with the M wild men He haft 

laboriously collected si mass of evidence, but he ha* 
manufactured none ; and he understands what evidence is. 
which ia more than can he said of the " wild men But like 
all who set out to prove a theory hr- is prone to find evidence 
in facts the relevance of which is not easily perceptible to the 
open ]iLind. The notions that a king ia a god send that a king 
is the special object of divine protection, though cognate, are 
yet distinct, and it does not follow that the second is derived 
from the first. In discussing the Kings Evil he is nn firmer 
ground, but even here it is unsafe to assume the identity of 
the ** divine kingship " theory with the view that the king is 
enabled by divine assistance to work a miracle. The most that 
can lie said is that divine influence temporarily pervades the 
king's personality. 

He chapter on A tt\hmsia 3 containing a parallel between the 
Eucharist and amhwxm, lava, and soma will offend some, hut 
the Christian mysteries cannot be exempted from inquiries 
into the history of religion. The analog}' may he more 
nationally condemned for its imperfection- The question of 
timhrosia is obscure, hut there can he little doubt that the 
virtues of ftnva and £oino lay originally in their intoxicating 
properties. 

The same objection applies to the a only sis of coronation 
cere liioii ies. J t is i ne i i a hie t hat an a logi es sho ujd be tra r ea ble 
between initiation ceremonies among different peoples, but 
the suggestion that the coronation ceremonies of Christian 
motto re hs have their origin in the initiation ceremonies of 
primitive peoples who believe thnl these symbolist 1 the death 
of him who ia called to he the king and his rebirth as a god is 
strained. 

It may be doubted, too. whether the Oriental is capable of 
abstracting a man from bis office. At the darbar held at 
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Delhi to Commemorate King Kdward n accession and 
LTOnRtion mudi wonder was expressed at the precedence of 
Ixjrd Gurzoii* the Viceroy, over the King's brother. This 
attitude surely displayed an inability to identify the mnn with 
his office r 

The pedigree on p, 159 is not easily comprehensible. The 
ceremonies of Coronation, Ordination, and Initiation ure 
exhibited as being derived from the ceremony uf I Nation, 
but the tree shows* Coronation and Ordination us Iwiog 
iiiore closely Linked together than is either with Initiation : 
vet lull three are shown aft t Ite offspring of I n still la t ion. and 
are therefore -sister ceremonies.. The pedigree form is evident! v 
i Mended to make the relationship clear, AH that it does is 
to confound it, 

Thv attribution of the autbxoponiorpbiam ul the Hindus tv 
i ime kind uenre w i II commi™ 1 itsi* I f t o fe w a tu den ts. i a b o uld 
not 3>e difficult to show that anthropomorphism is older 
than any recorded intercourse between Greece and India. 
The anthropomorphism uf the Greek* is indeed grma and 
irhHtinb but its grof^ness am] absurdity do not approach those 
of Hindu mythology, between which and that of the Greeks 
the difference is one of kind rather than of degree. 

Mr, Hoearfs argument that ceremonies in the course of time 

lose their signification, and, consequently, essential details, 
as to betiome unrecognisable is certainly one explanation of 
the discrepancies which he cither brushes aside as unimportant 
ur attempts tu reconcile, but most will seek the simpler 
explanation that the vnriuus ceremonies differ essentially. 

These remarks ore not intended to suggest that Mr. Ifocart 
has not written an intercftting book containing valuable 
material, for he has. He defines his book ns an attempt at 
applying to customs and beliefs the methods that have been 
ao successful its the study of language. A* u first attempt it in. 
as he admits, crude ; but as a first attempt it is also n very 
creditable performance, and if is to be hoped that the author 
will develop bin theories more fully at a later date. 

Wolsjsley Emu. 
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The Life of Lieltt.-Gexeral H.H. Bir Pratap Singh. 

By IL R. van Wart, 0,R.1£.. M.A, 9x DA, pp, adi t 2:17, 

Oxford University Frees, London: Humphrey Milford, 

nm 

Mr. van Wart has wisely allowed the late Maharaja to tell 
hia story himself, m far as possible, using for that purpose the 
autobiography written by him in hb life, but he has found it 
necessary to supplement this haphazard record bv such 
information ns could be gleaned. from those who had been 
fortunate enough to he brought into intimate persona] 
relations with the Maharaja. The result of his labours is an 
illuminating and eminently readable biography of the 
charming personality who wits during the quarter of a century 
preceding his death one of the most prominent figures 
in India. 

The prince T or au lie would have chosen to be styled, the 
soldier, whose portrait Mr. van Wart has given us. will be 
remembered by nil his numerous friends and by all who had 
the honour of hy acquaintance as a great gentleman, a ihv^ 
sport slimii, anil a charming companion ; a worthy tepre- 
sen tan ve of the race of warriors from w Is ids he was proud to 
be sprung. Sir Pratap Singhs pride of race was not of that 
kind which regards high birth as the supreme merit of him 
who possesses it. His was that nobler form of pride which 
held it incumbent on the nobly bora to prove himself worthy 
of his birth. cind> in doing so r to shed fresh lustre on it. Hi* 
ideal was service, and the three Sovereigns whom it wad bis 
pride to nerve hud no more loyal servant, nor bar] those who, 
like him, served the King, any more devoted friend than flic 
"old Raj [jut soldier !l r as he styled himself in a memorable 
message, iJ Ever looking to your Majesty as my second God. 
J. a& your Majesty's A.D.C., consider it mv sacred duty to 
serve your Hnjgfity personally at this time. h This one sentence 
is a key to the Maharaja's attitude, throughout his life, to 
his sovereign, just as his dignified rebuke 11 Sahib, he was your 
Prince," to an Englishman who had spoken slightingly ol the 
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late Dnke of Clarence, was an Indication of the old soldier's 
veneration for his sovereign's house. 

The book, with its fund of anecdote of Sir Pratap. and its 
record of the quaint sayings ill his own inimitable English . 
will recall to many the old warrior's cheery voice , straight¬ 
forward outlook on life, and mtolenraoe of sophistry, 
hypocrisy, sedition, and political quackery. ” Your stomach 
and mine, Look at it T to an obese politician who tried to 
scrape acquaintance with him ,J Very good thing, you liking 
striking, I liking shooting” — hit# remark to a number of 
strikers at the Jodhpur rail way workshops arc instances of 
his caustic wit and of his attitude to disaffection, 

Hitt veneration for members of the Royal Family, of w hich 
hit* refusal to sit on the same level as the Prince of Wales was 
an inatunce T never withheld him from fearless admonition when 
he believed it to he called for. “ You no riding like that, you 
riding like this, You riding like that you spoiling my mare/" 
was his advice, well meant and well received, to the late 
Duke of Clarence. "You going pig-frticking to-morrow, now 
you going to bed,'’ wan his equally blunt announcement to 
the present Prince of Wales ; but perhaps the most delightful 
instance of his outspokenness was hu* advice to his present 
Majesty: If you real King you would cut tongue off 

instead of letting him talk so much." 

It is not fair thus to skim the cream off Mr. von Wart s 
book, and I must not further yield to temptation, but one 
instance of the late Maharajah nobility of character must 
be mentioned—his helping to bear the coffin of Lieut* h lames 
Dalmahoy Codell. What this meant will l>e understood only 
by those who have had experience of the strength of caste 
prejudice in India. The moving story is admirably told in ihe 
line poem of .Sir Henry Newbolt. which the author has been 
permitted to quote at length. 

To the ErictidB of the late Sir Pratitp Singh this book will 
be a welcome memento of an exceptionally fide character. 
To others, ond especially to politicians, it is commended as 
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an account of a representative Indian., a member of one of the 
noblest of her peoples, and a far truer representative than any 
of the interested and +A politieully-mmdcd " Indians with axes 
to grind. 

Wolrelky Haig. 

Rabindranath Tagore, Poet and Dramatist. By Edward 
Thompson, ■ B. pp, xii T 3’27_ Humphrey Milford, 
Oxford University Press. London, etc.. 1926. 

This book is a scholarly study of the work and literary life 
fd the greatest, of living Indian }>uets and dramatists, a 
rha meter well worthy of study. Precisely how great 
Rabindranath is and to what extent he may, fia a poet and 
dramatist, be described as Indian are controversial questions 
which it ill becomes one who is ignorant of Bengali to attempt 
to decide. 

Mr, Thompson prefaces his account of the poet by an account 
of the great Bengali reformer Rammohan Ray and of the 
religions community, the Brahma Santa], which he founded 
and to which Rabindranath Tagore belongs. In this he has 
done well, for it is impossible to understand the poet unless 
we understand his attitude to orthodox Hinduism, and his 
adhesion to the enlightened community to which he belongs 
enables us to understand that attitude. 

Space, nn less than lack ul the necessary equipment, 
precludes me from attempting to review Rabindranath^ 
enormous contributions to literature. In Mr, Thompson he 
has found an appreciative but not undiscri mi noting critic, 
who. though he concludes “by claiming confidently that his 
(Ra bindrx mith’ s) output i s one of fine and oftc n great poetry" T 
adding that “ it contain an enormous body of work of almost, 
if not quite, the highest beauty and ol many kinds is by no 
means blind to the poet s faults, which are neither few nor 
venial. His prolixity, his const uni repetition of ideas as well as 
uf words, which is compared in its maddening effect to the note 
of the coppersmith or the brain-fever bird, the lapses from good 
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taste, even from decency* in his erotic poems, some of which 
fail to rise above the level of literary exercises. his prone upas 
to plunge into the fnl! sea of composition with inadequate 
forethought and with imperfect Acquaintance with his subject, 
of his readiness to “ make himself n motley to the view f \ 
his mono tony, his mental luiriiiesft, except when a ns used by 
deep feeling, all receive lheir mec-rf nf eoncJeumiktion. which, 
however just, will not commend itself to those whn scorn 
the suggestion that their hero Is inferior to Milton and assert 
that he has written greater poetry^ find more of it, than 
Shnkeispeare, Dante, Goethe, or the Greeks. To such ignorant 
and indiscriminate arlulation Mr. Thompson's calmer judgment 
is an antidote. It may be concede! at once that Rabindranath 
i?i a great port. but to give him n place among the world s 
greatest is absurd. 

Different views of the extent of the debt which he owes 
to the \\ ost are current, fine scholarly critic of his own country 
eftll rfce in ham nn mote than ft Western poet who is aide to 
express hiriLself in Bengali. albeit iil a style which appears 
happier and more natural when rendered into English. In 
short Bengal bun not given Rabindranath to Europe— 
ratbr-r Europe has given him to the Bengalis ?P . His Bengali 
admirers would not admit this for a moment* Mr. Thompson 
steers a middle enurae. Western learning find Western letters 
have enlightened the poet's mitid t and widened his outlook 
on Jife t but t hey have not tlonati onalized his literary at vie or 
Ilia literary work. 

lu a foreigner with m marvel Ions a command of English as 
Ra bmdmnath it is strange to find now and then translations 
&o grotesque as to shock. In the description of the attack on 
ji Salvation Army preacher by Bengali youths—a scathing 
satire an Bengali heroism—the preacher has his head broken. 
His plight is thus described in English : 44 They beat the 
preacher on the head. Hie head bursts and blocal runs.'* Xo 
fiudh cerebral explosion ay is suggested in the English accused, 
for the preacher immediately afterwards addresses ins 
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assailants. JJ Flows, too, should have been s-ubrstitLited for 
“ runs ”, A word of which the poet seeing: to be fond! is 
* r dousewhich occurs in two translated packages in the 
bonk, solemn, not facetious. The word is hardly dignified, 
and the expression fc ' douse my lamp used of Love, us Death, 
suggests Dirk Huttemick s lL Boum the glim 1 LovelihemJ 
is not easy to justify stud the meaning of ” Vasuki . . . 
swingeing his folds +t is not clear. " Death has left hi^ card 
of invitation behind my car 1 J ' 

Of the poet "a polities this is nut the place to speak, but it 
may be said without indiscretion that they are unpractical. 
He km unequivocally shown bis dissatisfaction with the alien 
rulers of his country t and be has antagonized their bitterest 
opponents bv his satire, all the more biting for its truth. 

Mr. Thompson has given m an exceedingly interesting study 
of the growth, development. and evolution of a great poet. 
2 £reat. in spite of many imperfections, and though his work 
will not please all it will be welcome to the discrimimiting. 
Hifl bunk Lb disfigured by very lew blemishes. of which hia 
reference to the llovcmor-ilencral who abolished a a 

L lv 3 rd Benfcmck ” is one. There appears to be no excuse for 
the use of the abominable word " Britisher on page 217 ; 
and the expression “had operating not taken place on 
page 231 is worse than inelegant. 

WOLSKLEY HaiO. 

IndSea by L- O- Barnett 

L Ouer nAs Weses i>ku Mmmywcms Rechtss* hrifthn 

UXD |}|Ft VmtM AlJMW ZU B1NAXDER UXT* ZU KaUTiLYA. 

Von Johann JAKOit Meyer. Bf % ix + 440 pp- 

Leipzig: O. HartAssowitz f 1927. 

Herr Meyer s book suffers sorely from t MiibertocMiickkett: 
it consists of a single chapter occupying 356 pages (with a 
Nucht'nvt 58 pages long) divided into paragraphs of corre¬ 
sponding bulk (one of them covers 181 pages), without any 
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finger-post in the shape of a table of contents to guide the 
student through its paths. Xot are its indexes at nil 
exhaustive. Rut it will repay the labour of study, for it 
presents in a lively style the fruits of a wide and deep reading 
applied in skilful research, and these fruits are of striking 
interest. 

The author’s atm has been (Ij to determine by a careful 
comparison u£ their contents the mutual rotations; and relative 
dates of the chief Sanskrit dhnrm& -a ui rotf Lind dhanmi-saMW' 
and the Kaufiliya. and (2) to make clear the real nature of th- 
tlfianm- literature and Its preachers, the Brahmans* His 
general cdncliLsions are us follows.. As to the first point. 
RaiidhAvmm ami Apastamba are pce-buddhiat: Yaaisthu 
belongs to about the fourth century bjp. ; Xarada is 
really older than our Mimu (the mention of dTnditi£ h with 
mueh eke in his text, is due to interpolation); Manu 
in the present form was written between 200 ux\ unci 
200 a.d. (perhaps nearer to the former date) by a compiler 
who worked over an earlier Mann composed in mixed 
prose and verse, anti who, aiming mainly at religion^ 
edification, omitted and abridged mueh of the earlier Mann, 
added mueh &h eii m . i ncJuding some matter from Art ha-55 st ras - 
and patched toget h r-r many contra diet nry scraps, producing 
a text very ik fir lent in legal clarity : Yajnavalkyn is a 
compiler, who has drawn especially on Karada and Kautilya. 
iuid also on Mann Yisnn fa -i bile pseudo-Sutra* drawing 
upon Mann and Yajnavallcya inter aliott: (laiitama corner 
last of all, and has used all the others, Kautilyn did not use 
Maim and the later writers on tlhrinm i; he may have drawn 
upon Bandhrivuua, or both may have Liaed the same sources 
the most valuable surviving Sm rti is to be found in his 
Books iii and iv, which are carefully compiled from both 
brah hill nic Lind secular works. As to the second point, Herr 
Meyer holds that the Dharma-Hutms and Dharma-4a strati du 
not deserve the title of law-books. Their original purpose 
was to furnish the Brahmans with manuals of magic, to 
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teach them aedra in the narrower sense of the word, i.e. correct 
conduct such as would ward o2 from them malign demonic 
influences, and thins .secure for Lhem bodily and menta] 
welfare : hence their rules forbidding nakedness, eating in 
public h and mention of names, regulating re s vmereu and the 
calk of nature arranging for ritual cleanness, prescribing 
mortifications and atonements there by + etc., etc. In the earlier 
hooks on dhamw the whole of life is pervaded by the dread of 
magic influences. +4 The authors of the wurk& inspired by the 
genuine spirit of Sm|ti do not mean to give us real law-books, 
and often cannot do so, because obviously they have not 
knowledge enough." True, the metrical law-books deal with 
the eighteen articles of secular law ; but almost all the later 
writers treat civil law quite un^termtir ally, and the older 
ones touch it wry briefly and casually, often showing great 
ignorance of the world. There existed many books on secular 
law p records of local customs, rules of corporations, etc. ; but 
the Brahmans did not tumble to study these ami only drew 
from them just enough for their purpose. As time went on. 
they incorporated more and more of this secular kw in their 
manuals of religions Iaw r : that is all. The beat expositions 
of secular law have perished, though a reflexion of them is 
preserved m Kan Lilya. As to religious law. it reached its zenith 
before any of the existing books were written : in the hitter 
we trace not development of it T but increasing decay. Secular 
law" originally was cultivated by Ksatriyos, Taisyas, and 
Sadias, especially \ ciisyas. probably in verse. 

Religions law also was in earliest timed couched largely in 
verse, but in tnstubh t the metre of the early epic. 1 Tradition 
associates Brahmans wit h a if altt T Ksatriyas with trititubh. 
and Taisyas with jaijnU, but the Brahmans early took up the 
anmluhk, and especially used it in the magic literature that 
they peculiarly cultivated. 

For originally and fundamentally the Brahmans were 

1 Uu <tiis posnt we may OfiU attention to Dr. Chiirpcntier'e diaensajun 
in bit 5upnrija«gf + p. HQ4- 
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Shamans. living like gipsies m wandering bunds or vraluy 
In Ap. II. in. 7, 13 lb, a twnur 47 /aid Brahman is addressed 
as (rfifcya ; in the rri%a of Ath. V, sv we luive an apotheosis 
of the Brahman in lii# primitive character els vagrant anil 
beggar, who i# hen? identified with Kurlra—Sivn. the vagabond 
irod and chief of the vmta of Me ruts or Rudr-is. Jn the 
MahiifiSLurut,! however, the trrafjta is a vagabond amusing the 
public by bongs, music, tales, and newsmongering.* The 
history of the word ma#uv& is similar ; originally signifying 
a Brahman lari, in the Kant illy a It denote# a dissolute 
rascal addicted to robbery, lechery* and the practice of magic 
for these E nds. Both vruttpta and mmunis arc Brahmans in 
a % * state of nature s \ in the primitive condition of uu em-Har 
age. patita-mt'iinlrfs, whom the Brahman# who had socially 
cHtublished Themselves came to regard with growing dislike, 
until they at length forgot that they were brethren. 

The vagrant life oF the primitive Brahmans explains much 
that is peculiar in the is teas and practices of Brahmans 
through out- their history. They were always beggars, 
clamorous for largesse K Brahman law-book# pemm free love 
to women, mid tho penal ties for conjugal irregularity laid 
upon her are much lighter than those upon the man. 3 Though 
rhe teachings previous to the existing law-books were severe 
on sins of sex, the latter make many compromise* and con¬ 
cessions. Even learned Brahmans were proverbially erotic* 
and owing to their repute for sanctity and magic powers* 
they were in great demand as dcpttiy-li us bandit Conjugal 
laxity id also indicated by the fact that they did nftfullow 
thc law of primogeniture : the most learned and able sou 
took the lead* a lid where Smjti mentions privileges of the 
first-horn it does so under non-braimiamc influence. Their 
luutriage-forms too. were unique : their bride# were give w 

1 Lt ■houM Ih- i U i-i! rTtfd tliiLt Che wi*ei.J rrMyn im'lud^ ilujOg thin 

fJrii>lBUOL=i ; D.jJ. of. MM- XIII* Slix. J/ttiHh X, “ 

- Xbrac f+urti jl.it> ranihdly di trussed by JUT* V. \>bk*Udj^Ud tn Iyer eei 
!iim pajwr ' 1*310 SinitJUufc Uhurma nt Hindu Mnrn*|?? m tjir 
r'H irrr.ii'E^ .1/I ■■ > of 
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to them, for originally they had no money to buy them nor 
power to carry them off by force. Agni, peculiarly the 
Brahmans god, was in origin the vagabond's camp-fire. It 
was inherited instinct that led them to live outside the town, 
and to eschew agriculture* cattle-breeding, trade, manual 
labour, even the simplest kinds of manufacture ; and it was the 
same old instinct that moved them to establish and realise 
the ideal with which the perfect Bra hma n life is consummated, 
the retirement from the world into the hermitage and then 
into the final sannyata that loads to death. 

These are remarkable conclusions, but on the whole they 
deem to me to be substantiated by the evidence. I say SE on 
the whole for on details there may be some differences of 
opinion, especially in regard to the Nackt^rf. and Herr Meyer's 
imagination is sometimes exuberant. But in his general 
Conclusions I incline to agree with him. The old doctrine thah 
the titltras are all earlier than the Sastras is quite untenable, 1 
as he shows, and his deductions ;is to their relative dates, 
their fundamental cbanieter, und the primitive nature of the 
Brahmans arc in the main sound. On the last point, indeed 
he might have strengthened his ease by quoting Br, nr. Up. VI, 
iv., fiff. r and Ch. Up. JV\ . and iv. CertsrinJy he has given 
uh a remarkable and thought-provoking, book. 

"2. University of Calcutta : Journal of the Depart¬ 
ment of Letters, VqIb* xv r xvi. 9f x ffi, vi + 203 + 
33 + 63 + (54 + i -h 162 + 80 + 02 + 62 + 82 pp r 
Calcutta : University Press, 1 1)27. 

The contributions contained in these volumes vary greatly 
in quality and quantity ; but T with the exception of Mr. 
Mookcrji s paper on “ The Gipsies and the Sprend of Indian 
Culture V they are generally good. in some cases remarkably 
so. Among the more important papers we may single out for 
special mention those of Professor C. Foxmichi on 11 The 

1 A farther eicUnpk it the lirnw of tho Fu^diuuKi, which Dr. CftlAial 
Yonld uai^n lei the fourth century Lr. 

jma, apflu. 1G2^- 2* 
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Upanishadd as the liniduisirk in the history of Indian thought 1 T 
of Mr. Sarsit Chandra Mitre on the cult ol the Stm-gnd in 
medieval Eastern Bengah of Mr. K. C. Chattopadhyaya on 
AJ The Identification of the Itgvedic liver SaraavatJ and some 
connected problems } of Pandit Bidhiisekhaj bastrioii vocalic 
composition (in Bengali), of Mr. Mftiiindrainohan Bose on the 
pOst-Caitanya Sahajiyu cult and on l lie Pa das al L'andldasa, of 
Mr, Basantakiminr Chatterjee on VidyipatTs poema, of 
Mr. P. C, Senguptn on the Aryabhafiya (a translation}, of 
Mr. 3. C. Chatterji on the Nyaya doctrine of Fraimoa, and of 
Mr, Girindra Mohan Sarkar on the ►Sena period of Bengal 
history. The last of these papers show* real ability in historical 
research, and it is deeply to be regretted that death had cut 
short the author's promising career. The longest and perhaps 
most striking monograph is that of Mr, Boat on the Sahajiya 
cult, which throws much light on a hitherto obscure religious 
movement that has wielded un enormous influence on the 
soul of Bengal ; ei copious bibliography ia appended to it. 
winch makes it still more valuable. 

A Sajis kb rr Grammar for Students. By Aetuuk A. 
Macdonell. 51.A.* Ph.D. + LL.D., etc. Third edition. 
7A X 5j + xx 4- 264 pp. London : Oxford University 
Press, 1927. 

Accurate in scholarship and lucid in presentation. Professor 
MacdonelTs grammar has from the first won for itself wide 
:ind well-deserved popularity. This impression reproducer 
the second edition with a few corrections of slight errors, 
but with no essential changes, for changes are unnecessary 
in a work of such approved excellence. 

L [BharA tiYA-cAMTAHBUiJfiT a ] A Dictionary of Indian 

Classical Characters pertaining to mythology, philosophy h 
literature, antiquity, arts, manners, customs, etc. of the 
Hindus bv Ciiaturvedi Dwarka Prasad Sharma. 
9| x 71* -vl 4- Gd2 pp ip 1 plate, Lucknow : Kewul 
Kishore Ptess, 1919. 
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This work, which boars the second title HuidirarMinhudlri, 
is a Hindi dictionary of notable persons, things. and places, 
HTid is rather more comprehensive than its title-page suggests, 
for it contains also brief notices of many medieval and modem 
persons of nark in history, literature, etc., sects, countries, 
towns, and the like, while one appendix contains notices of 
Muslim and British historical characters (Including &jvnjl!), 
and another gives a number of geographical names found in 
the Mohabharata with explanations in Hindi and English. 
Many of the notices are very jejune, and there are some 
serious deficiencies; for example, under the caption Mngha 
there is no mention of the identification of Varmaliita with the 
historical king of that name, and he is wrongly called Varmala. 
However, the work contains a good deal of information, 
though of a rather sketchy kind, on the life and works of 
many medieval and modem personages which will he useful, 
and ns a hook of reference for the general public it should 
jilao be acceptable. 

5. Tub Bagh Caves jx the Givaliqr State. Published by 
the India Society in co-operation with the Department 
of Arrhtrology, Gwalior, for his late Highness Maharaja 
Sir Madh&v Rao Scindia Alijah Bahadur, etc. 13J x 

"b j S pp—l!l plates (9 col.). Eondon. Banbury 
printed; India Society, 1927. 

To the India Society, to the Department of Archaeology 
of Gwalior, and to the Lite Maharaja of that State art lovers 
are under a deep debt of gratitude. This fine volume, benuti 
fulK printed and beautifully reproducing the gracious 
loveliness of the art of Hugh, is tt gift 0 f richest quality, well 
worthy of the enlightened bounty of the Prince to whom it 
is in large measure owing. It contains 20 plates of drawings 
and plans and 9 coloured reproductions of the frescoes 
from careful eyc-copies by native artistic-frescoes which, 
its Sir John Marshall justly saya, 14 will bear comparison with 
the best that Europe could produce down to the time of 
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Michael Angelo"—together with li one-page preface by 
Mr. L. Bin von, 16 pages by Sir John Martt-hall describing the 
eaves, some miscellaneous notes by Mr* M* B. Garde, valuable 
studies of the sculptureti and paintings by Dr. J. P. \ oget. 
a short note on tho frescoes by Mr, TIavell. and two articles 
by Dr. J, H, Cousins, the first an aesthetic appreciation and 
the second dealing with the topography. In short, it is, 
despite gome minor shortcomings, well worthy of its beautiful 
theme, an art cflV principle c cagixm di tutiagioia, 

6. Report of the Archjeological Departsent op His 

Exalted IDohnejss the Nizam'* Dominions, 133-1 f./ 
1924-fi a.ix 13J x I0J ( xi + 44 pp* t 9 plates (2 cob). 
Hyderabad, Calcutta printed : Baptist Mission Press, 
1927, 

In this Report Mr, Yjusdtmi r hroniclea un active and useful 
year's work by the Department under his capable guidance. 
Mast interesting is the announcement of the progress made 
for the preservation of the Ajanta Caves with their frescoes, 
and the steps that are being taken to reproduce 1 them in 
colour, of which we are given most attractive foretastes ip 
the plates of the present volume, Good work hm likewise 
been accomplished in the conservation of Ellorn and some 
noteworthy Muslim tombs, while Severn] valuable acquisitions 
of coins have also been made. From the archs&plogical point 
of view stl is we li with Hyderabad. 

7. Later Greek Sculptors and m Influence on East 

and West. By A. W + Lawrence. 1D| X 8, xvii + 
157 pp. s 112 plates. London : Jonathan Cape, 1927. 

Mr. Lawrence's work, fascinating ns a tale of art-history 
and amply illustrated by excellent plates, is one over which 
the reviewer would willingly linger, but he must resist the 
temptation nnd restrict his attention to the part of it with 
which this Journal is directly concerned^ to wit, chapters 7 
(“The Hellenistic East 1 *) and 8 ( +i The Hellenistic Tradition 
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in India and the Far Hunt ”)* Chapter 7 gives us a sketch of 
the influence of Greek art in Egypt and neighbouring African 
states, Phoanick, the Seknrid and Parthian empires, Syria, 
Palestine, and Arabia ; its effect in these regions, however, 
was not vitalising, ami it produced few works of marked power 
(the intensely live heaths of Andnoc III and Euthydcmua arc 
strictly Pergjimcno), But on India its influence was deeper, 
and culminated in the Gandhar&n school, which passed from 
India through Central Asia to China and Japan—a develop¬ 
ment which Mr. IwiWrenee sketches in outlines, necessarily 
very brief, but on the whole just, though we suspect be is 
mistaken in seeing a direct Greek touch iu Aioka’s Sarnath 
capital, and he makes a little slip in speaking of 45 Kuveia. 
King of the Devils ” (p. 80}. Mr. Lawrence has rendered a 
valuable service to the study of oriental art- by viewing it 
thus from the wider aland point of Hellenistic art ; we hope 
that some day he will study it in closer detail 


IN LU5CHE StROMUNCEN JN DEK ISLAM ISCHEN MySTIK. I: 

Zur Geschxghte L‘NH Kritik. II: Lexicon 
WICHTTSBTEIR TERMINI DEE ISLAM B5CHE X MVsTlK. By 
Dr. M. Horten. Materia lien zur Kimde des Buddhismus, 
13 Heft. 32 + 141 pages. Heidelberg, 1927 - 8 , 

The view that Indian religious philosophy exerted a con¬ 
siderable influence upon the development of Islamic 
mysticism has been advocated by several distinguished 
scholars, including surh a cautions and unprejudiced 
investigator as Ooldziher, who, however, recognized that, 
in any case* the Indian influences are of secondary importance 
compared with the Hellenistic. Few at present would venture 
even so far as this, Within the brt fifteen years the whole 
problem of the origin and evolution of Sulkm, down to the 
death of PlalMj in a.d, 9 e > 2, ha a received a new orientation 
from the brilliant series of monographs iu which Massignon 
embodied the results of an extraordinarily wide and 
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penetrating study of die materials (unpublished MSS, for 
the moat part) that are still extant. From his subtle analysis 
it appears that the Quran was the centra) source whence the 
early Muharnmedon mystics derived their doctrine ; and the 
doctrine itself, as developed in the third century after the 
Hijra, he holds to be essentially Islamic. Dr, Horten rejects 
this view, root and branch, while others, who accept it in 
the main, may well doubt whether it makes sufficient 
allowance fur the infiltration ul foreign, elements and more 
particularly for the influence of the Hellenistic background 
on which ^nflsm arose. This question has not been 
thoroughly explored. Future research may, I believe, find 
definite points of contact, showing that Christianity, 
Gnosticism, and Neo-platonism helped,. perhaps in a more 
vital way than is yet surmised, to shape the mystical move¬ 
ment in the western provinces of the Muslim empire. 
As regards India, the evidence for personal or literurv com¬ 
munication and interchange of ideas with Mud in us during tins 
period is so scanty that unyone who seeks to establish a 
connexion between Buddhism and Brahmanism on the one 
hand and the speculative mysticism of early Islam on the other 
should at least refrain from stating Lis conclusions as positive 
and undeniable facts. Dr. Horten's latest book is extremelv 
controversial. Ila claims to have proved rl die Idcntitiit der 
libemleu isUmi&ckrai Mystik mjt den Thescn "des hoheren 
Vedanta , and this assertion is repeated again and again 
with an emphasis which adds no strength to the argument. 

Part I deals with HalMj, Abu Yarid uMiistdmi, and 
Junayd. ILalEtij, who declared that the essence of God is 
love and said, “ we are two spirits dwelling in one body/' is 
described as ein br&h Lruinisch er Denker reins ten Wasscrs 
The famous formula ** Ana f l-Haqq ’ r is equivalent to 

Bm&mdamL When Hallaj says, addressing God, l5jl 3^ L 

(cf. J5 J5 w in Ilujwiri, Ku&hf. ed. Schukovski T 


nroiacHE wmo munuj^n lv der i^lamj^cueh" mystik 13U 


p. 332 — p. 259 in my translation), this, according to 
Dr. Horten, tan only mean pantheism, Hujwiri* however T 
refers the expression of Haitij to the state of jam' (the 
unstive state), which he compares with that of Hajnftn, who 
44 concentrated Ills thoughts on Layla p so that he saw only her 
in the whole world, and in his eyes ail created things assumed 
the form of Layla * T (ibkL, p. 331 = p. 2S8). Bist&ml 
approaches more closely to the Indian type. As I pointed out 
{Mystics &f [slam, p, 17) p the statement (Lium\ p, 177) that 
he learned the mystical doctrine ol tawhtd from Abii A AJi 
ubSindi suggests a possibility that the development of this 
doctrine in Islam was influenced to some extent by ideas 
derived from India : and the remarkable but very obscure 
sayings of BistamI eked in Luma\ pp + 382- 6. do not appear 
to me to be inconsistent with that supposition. Dr. Horten 
expounds them more aw, giving a detailed account of BistiuifH 
inner life, founded on the phrase a ‘ ten years i# r which occurs 
twice in the text, but, of course, is not meant to be taken 
literally. He distinguishes three periods: in the first a 
Buddhistic tendency reveals Itself, only to be superseded by 
the positivism of the second decade and culminate in the full¬ 
blown Brahmanism of the third period. A fitting comment 
on this is supplied by Bistnml himself in a passage (Qushayrl, 
p. 57, under mujdhadat) where he divides the stages of his 
religious experience, before he attained to union with God. 
into four periods of twelve! five, one + and five years 
respectively, while in another place (Kashf aI-Mahjuh w 
rmnsL p. 331) he is reported to have said that he first enjoyed 
permanent contemplation of God when he was seventy years 
old. Theories constructed from such data are of little use. 

In Fart II, entitled “ A Lexicon of the most important 
terms in Islamic mysticism the author sets forth the 
principles and illustrates the methods by which his con¬ 
clusions have been reached. Disgusted with the uncritical 
subjectivity of ' l unsere jungste Grientalisfcik \ he insists 
on the need lor an" objective system 1 to nettle all questions 
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of interpretation, " Rut. where/* the render may ask, lk hi 
Kuch a th i n g to be found ? Is it already born and waiting, 
like the Hidden Trmim, till the hour appointed for its 
appearance ? Its birth took place about two centuries 
ago—“in 1745 T to apeak precisely—in India, and its hour ha,* 
struck (see p. viii); but a few words should be said concerning 
the circumstances which have Jed to its manifestation, Fur 
once in a way Dr. Horten agrees with Massignuti that in order 
to understand the doctrine of any particular mystic wc must 
knovir the exact meanings attached by him to the terms that 
he uses in his writings; therefore, as different writers use 
the some terms in different senses, a critical and historical 
study of the terminology is necessary in each cnee. Mas&Ignon 
has applied this method to HaMj and his predecessors with 
fruitful results. Dr, Horten condemns him, however! because 
be does noL postulate an ** objective System lf f a rigid, uniform, 
all‘embracing framework built on the scholastic model, u 
final court of appeal by which the true character of every 
disputed text ahull be decided, Wc then learn that the 
system is comprised in the well-known Dictionary of 
Technical Termt, compiled (1745) by ai-Tahdnawf and 
published (1862) in the Bihlioiheca Fndim* This encyclopaedia 
suits Dr. Horten admirably, for it contains a large number of 
definitions drawn from the monistic school of Tbmi ? h*Arabf 
(1165-1340)* It is superior to the oracle of Delphi: 
on being intertoga ted j It never fails to give a response both 
dear and satisfactory. Dr r Horten takes some text of Jumyd 
or HiiJMj, interprets it by means of admittedly monistic 
definitions j and thinks he has demonstrated that Junavd 
and HaU4j were monists, So he has, but his mode of proof 
amounts to begging the question at ksue. The ninth century 
not the eighteenth or even the twelfth. It does not follow, 
because the symbols of mystical expression remain unchanged, 
that the ideas which they connote are always the same, 
Eppar n mwnv. There may be good evidence for the existence 
of monism in ninth and tenth century text*, but that evidence 
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must be sought in the text* themselves and in their cultural 
envinmmeut. On the Indian side the prospect is unhopeful, 
and one can only say that something might result from an 
investigation conducted on the right line* by a scholar 
equally familiar with Arabic and Sanskrit. But I am afraid 
the present work and much else will be out of date before 
he appears. 

While the author’s discussion of the terminology shows 
acuteness, it lacks the delicacy of touch required for handling 
what Goethe has culled tho scholastic of the heart, and 
dialectic of the feelings. Dr. Horten is at hi* best when ho is 
analysing purely intellectual notions, though here also the 
value of his book is restricted by prepossessions and impaired 
by In temperate criticism. Only ft small minority of his very 
numerous correction* have any basis except a misplaced 
confidence in the 11 system It would seem, too, to be a law 
of human nature that those who talk loudly and often about 
philological inexactitude in the works of others leave 
many examples of it in their own. 

It. A. Nicholson. 


1 j e p.s eax Literature, a Big-bibliographical Survey. 
Section I: Qur anic Literature. By C, A. Storey. 
xxiii + 58 pages. London ; Luzae, 1927. 

The publication of this unpretentious book, which is 
dedicated to Professor A. A, Be van, is an event of importance 
as marking the completion of the first stage in ft long and 
arduous bibliographical journey undertaken with the object 
of providing students of Pemian literature with n counter¬ 
part to Brockdmaims (Oesohickte der arahwehen Littrraiur. 
Although such a work has long been desired, only recently, 
as Mr. Storey points ont^ have the sources on which it must 
depend become full enough to make a comprehensive survey 
possible* Of the 140 entries in the List of Authorities and 
Abbreviations (pp. ix-xxiii) more than a third bear dates 
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auljM i 1^1 lent to the year 1900 : and these LitcluJ.■. in addition 
to Mr. E, Edwards's Cdialogue vf Persian print&I hank? in tb' 
British Museum, catalogued of Persian manuscripts in Iks? 
India Office Library, the Cambridge University Library* the 
Bibljotheque Nationals, and several krge India fi enUce-tinns 
(Banin pur h Buhdr, Calcutta. Rdmpur). As the work 
proceeds, its materials will no doubt increase* though the 
great silence of librarians in Persia itself is not libelv to hv 
noon broken. The general plan differs from that adopted by 
Brockelmunn : each particular branch of literature will be 
treated under one section and in one place h while the works 
and authors mentioned in each section or subjection (callow one 
another in chronological order. Obviously this arrangement 
simplifies the work and facilitates reference; i he sole advantage 
of Brnckelniiinri s is that it enables the student of literary 
history to obtain a panoramic view of the literature produced 
in certain pmrts of the .Muslim world at different periods. 
Mr. Storey * however, does not call his bo ok a history: it is 
in the strict sense *’ bio-bibliographic a 1 m \ and the limitation 
of scope renders it as precise in form as it is scholarly in 
substance. The care bestowed on details may be judged from 
the fact that not only are imperfect MSS, iiaiiaJly distinguished 
as such, bat the extent of their deficiency is indicated 
wherever possible. The biographies, most of which are com¬ 
pressed into a few lines, conceal, as ft rule, the labour that 
they must have cost. 

Qur aiue literature, the subject of this fasciculus, is classified 
under eight main heads : translations* and commentaries ; 
glossaries; pronunciation and variant readings; 
orthography; indexes and concordances \ the talismanic 
virtues of the ilur an ; fal-namahs; miscellaneous works. 

I he tirsi. worlds described are the version of the Arabic com- 
mentEiry of Tabari, made circa JlfjO a. if, by a syndicate of 
translators for the Samunid, Mansur b. Niih, and the 
Cambridge Persian Commentary of which the late 
Professor Browm? gave a fntl account in the Journal in 1894, 
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Tb*' unidentified commentary (Xo. ti on p r 34 ; numbered 
A, 2 in the firowue Collection) comprises Suras xxxviii, 20- 
xevip with considerable disJocations and, according to Browne's 
unpublished description, at- least one Large lacuna, 

The Author deserves unqualified congratulations on the 
opening instalment of his work. There is no list of corrections, 
Ltnd after reading the hook through carefully I find nothing 
to correct but one slight iiiconsisteiK-v in transliteration : 
zeb i tafdslr (p, 19) compared with ifirfify i ilhfi fp. 53) and 
Ibjh j va-qtihnti (p r 5 r 1. 3) r All readers will Appreciate the 
excellent printing, for which Messrs. Austin arc responsible. 
- 1 well as the skilful way in which salient features are brought 
out by the use of thick and thin ti'pe, 

R. A. Nicholson. 


JlkMOiRS of t II K CoLOttiiu Museum. Series A. Xo. 3 : Ceylon 
Coins and Currency. By II r W. Codeixoton t C.US*, 
B.A. (Oxen.), F*B + X,S. 12 X 10. x. vii r Introduction. 
390 pp. Six plates and a supplementary plate. Colombo : 
Gov eminent Printer, Ceylon, 192-1. Price R* r 10. 

I his important work is a corpus of Ceylon uiiniismaties. 
It is intended to embrace the whole history of Ceylon coinage 
and currency, and the project has been Lidiinrabiv' carried 
nut. There ample room for a standard work of reference* 
because- the only kjuk dealing with Ceylon nuLmatuatics on 
iiu adequate scale* Rhys Davids' Attcktii Coin* and Measures 
of f eylon t 1877, is quite out of date, AVo are grateful Eu 
Mr, Codrmgton, who worthily maintain* the famiiy 
nimnismatic: tradition, for so comprehensive and scholarly 
a treatise ; every aspect of the subject has received extensive 
treatment. The preparation must have involved much 
hi hour and research. 

The work faegtns with a full and well informed chapter on 
metrology. The author dkcussgfe the beginnings and develnp- 
inenl of the various weight-standards in Tndin as well as 
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Ceylon, am ce " for purposes of metrology and numismatics, 
the Island cannot be separated from the mainland ” It la 
for this reason that coins are included ol the various periods 
which have been found in the Island, but some of which may 
not have been current there. 

Coins are first mentioned by name in authentic history 
about the middle of the second century b c. The early money 
in common use was the ubiquitous silver “ punch-marked 11 
coinage, Mr, Codrington considers that the punjna continued 
to circulate in Ceylon, as in South India, till about a.b. 300, 
whereas they do not appear to have been current in North 
India much alter the time of Christ, He traces the develop¬ 
ment ol the pura$a through the single-die coins, struck first 
on one side, and then on both, to Lhe u maneleas lion * + type, 
known definitely to be in use in the reign of Mu bantu, 
A.D. 277-304. 

The finding at almost every port of many bronze Homan 
coins, third brass p size, the majority being nf Constantine 
the Great and his successors to the reign of Theodosius If, 
leads to the supposition that they formed the currency of the 
Island from the middle of the fourth to the end of the sixth, 
century. Direct Homan trade ceased with the fall of 
Alexandria in 63S, This currency was imitated, and the 
resulting Indg-Eoman coins are described in two classes. 

Mediaeval Ceylon emerged from the confusion of the sixth 
and seventh cent Lines to find itself invaded and effectively 
occupied from Smith India, bat the Tamila were expelled, 
and the Sinhalese dominion was reestablished about 
A.m 10 j 3. Iresh campaigns followed, with various changes 
of capital, till the arrival of the Portuguese in India in the 
year 149S, Mediaeval coins are of the quite characteristic 
11 Ceylon type T \ 

The Portuguese first landed in Ceylon m 1506, and in 1597 
Philip I oi Portugal, and I I of Spain, was proclaimed sovereign 
of Ceylon, The first record of the use of larine occurs in the 
year lo!7. The larin must have been introduced by the 
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Muslim merchant a Eruiu the Peisinu 6iiU region, and with 
gold and silver fanama formed the current coin of the interior 
when de Wirt visited Ceylon in 1602. Coins of European tvpe 
were struck in or for Ceylon after 1597. 

The Dutch East India Company wqr incorporated in 
a d. 1602 and Dutch money was introduced into the East as 
early ns [617. The Dutch captured Gallo in 1610 and Colombo 
m 1666. There is a full account of the Dutch money, a 
historical study illustrated by numerous extracts from 
contemporary histories, dispatches nnd other documents. 

The Dutch possessions in Ceylon surrendered to the British 
forces in ] (9b. The British at first retained the popular Dutch 
denominations, while currency was given to «fl Dutch copper 
reins issued by the lute Government, but English copper 
was also to be current. On the 1st January, 1802, Ceylon came 
under the immediate control of the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. An Order in Council ol 23rd March, 1825, directed 
the introduction of sterling currency into all the Colonies. 

Appendices contain relevant quotations bearing on Ceylon 
numismatics in general, extracted from inscriptions, literary 
sources, resolutions, diaries, dispatches. There is a full index 
and au extensive bibliography. The work has been well 
produced by the Government Printer, Colombo, and there are 
seven good plates. 


Occasional Memoirs of the Xumi&hatic Society of 
India. II: Historical Studies in Mughal 
Numismatics. By Shahfurshah Hdrmasji Hodivala, 
31.A., Principal and Professor of History' and Economics. 
Bahauddln College, Junagudh, Kathiawar. With a 
Foreword by Mr. C. J, Brown. 8vo, x, 376 pp. Calcutta : 
Baptist Mission Press, 1&23, Price £1. 

At the annual meeting of the Numismatic Society of Indio 
in the year 1915 1 suggested in my capacity of Secretary that 
the works of contemporary writers should be searched in a 
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systematic manner for passages bearing on the study of the 
coins of the Mughal Emperors of India, During the enduing 
year three articles appeared in the twenty-seventh Numismatic 
Supplement to the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
from the pen of Professor S. II. Hodivahi, now Principal of 
the Ba blind din Coliege, Jtinag&db. Kathiawar; these 
elucidated problems, hitherto unsolved, by means of 
documentary evidence, Nine contributions to the next 
Supplement treated by the historical method present 
difficulties of metrology and historical geography. There were 
notes and suggestions on una&signed or doubtful mints, the 
true reason for Shah Jahan s assumption of the title SUhibqiTan 
(an interesting glimpse into Oriental kabnlisnt), and an 
elaborate contribution on the honorific epithets of MughaE 
mint-towns. The series continued, and has culminated in the 
Second Memoir of the Numismatic Society of India. Historical 
Studies in Mughal Numismatics t Calcutta, 1923. 

Professor Hodivaln has accomplished single-handed a 
remarkable piece of original research which has involved a 
careful study not only of contemporary Oriental histories, 
but also of available records of European travel in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centimes* and the entire body of 
the correspondence of the East India Company front 
jld. 1603 to 1639. His papers are a mine of information, 
not only for the numismatist, but also for the historian anil 
economist. There arc twenty-five essays covering a wide range 
of subjects. Mr. Hockvaht is a chronological expert, and in bin 
papers on the Ibhl Era and the Julus years of Shah Johan, 
he builds up a system of reliable synchronisms. The study 
entitled +i The Coin Legend AlMhu Akbar ” is an important 
contribution to the subject of Afcbar’s religion, A flood of 
light has been thrown on Akbar's monetary system by such 
articles as those on “ Abu! FazTs Inventory of Akbar's Coins " 
and 41 Tank!* ' . The paper on tie very curious and interesting 
portrait medals of Jahangir is a complete expedition of the 
subject. 11 The Weight of the Mughal Tola +1 is a study ilk 
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metrology* Thu work terminates with a list of about eight 
hundred " tola references- !T to some twenty volumes of 
indigenous histories of the Miighul period. Mr, Hodivala 
gives minute references to the original texts so that anyone 
who is hardy enough to doubt the accuracy n| hit* translations 
can easily lay his doubts at rest. 

The subjects boldly assailed by Mr. Hodi vala have presented 
uianv diflic ukies to hh predecessors. Mr. HotUvak deserves 
the thanks of all who are interested in the subject for his 
industry and research> for the accuracy with which he has 
handled a large series of authorities, and for the literary skill 
and felicity of expression with which he has set out the trails 
of his labours. 


Provincial Museum* Lucknow j Catalogue of Coins of 
the Sultans uf DehlI. By Frayaq Datal, Curator; 
Assistant Secretary, Numismatic Society oi India. 
With a foreword by H. Nelson Wright, LC.S,, F.R.N.S* 
Svo p iii p is, 99 pp. Five plates. Allahabad : Government 
Press, 1925. Price Rs, 7. 

This k a list of the coins of the Sultans of Dehll in the 
Provincial Museum, Lucknow* on the Hues of the second 
volume of the Indian Museum Catalogue. Jt has been capably 
prepared by the Curator, M. Prayag JJay&l, and there is a 
foreword by Mr. FL Nelson Wright, The strength of the 
collection lies rather in the completeness of the series of 
commoner coins than iu spectacular rarities, and the catalogue 
has more value for the Museum itself as a reliable record of 
existing possession and an incentive to further endeavour h than 
lor the numismatist. But there is material for the scientific 
inquirer in the careful record of weights and dates of a large 
cabinet. The rupees of Shamsu-d-dln Kaiumurs and RJhth a bu¬ 
ll- din *Umr are outstanding pieces of great rarity, 

R. B. Whitehead. 
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Tkk iliMoar of \ aball aha TO and of his Vicab Bab 
Sauka. I ranstated by Jaaies A, MuntCxOJweey, 9J x 6 h 
PP- New York; Columbia University Fnm i%27. 

At lost, alter thirty-three years, a part of this Extra¬ 
ordinarily interesting hook is made accessible to English 
readers. The Hietory of Mar YabalUtha atd Bar Sauna seems 
to have been written in Persian by a contemporary early in 
the fourteenth century, and to have been translated with 
abbreviation into Syriac. The Persian origiua! h not known 
to exist, and there seems to be some little confusion about the 
history of the modern Syriac MSS., while the original from 
which they must have been copied is supposed to be lost. 
The Syriac text was published by Bedjan in 1883 and again in 
18‘hj, and it was translated into French by Dr. J.-B. ('ha but, 
with valuable notes and illustrative matter in ties Remte de 
t Orient Latin, vcis. i, ii, Jv, 1893-6. Chabot s work (except 
the small supplement) was issued as a separate book in 1895. 
but does not seem to have reached the United States in that 
form. Mark (Mar Yaballaha) and BarSauma were “ Oriental 
urka or Uigufs f, t perhaps in reality Onguts, born 
respectively in Tuugsheng in the Chinese province of Shansi 
and at Peking, who travelled as pilgrims to the West and 
settled in Persia, where after some time Mark was made 
Patriarch or Catholic™ of the Nestorian Church. Bar Saimia 
atir still was sent by Arghun on nn embassy to, the Pope 
and to the Kings of France and England. The book tells ua 
the whole story of their travels from Peking to Paris, and is 
valuable as a contemporary source for Persian history. For 
accuracy of observation and for lively and humorous narrative 
A contrasts pleasantly with the less vivid stories of European 
travellers of the same age, aa d few books of the period can 
)e more worthy of translation or more easy to read. The onlv 
regret is that Professor Montgomery has translated onlv the 

hrst half of the book, but it is to be hoped that the rest will 
■sotro follow. 

1 he annotations are open to criticism in some small details. 
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The author who lias had access to the Library of the Columbia 
University and to the New York Public Library confesses that 
he has only used the first edition of Yule's Marco Pofo. with 
the result lliat he writes ( |j, 16}: ^ At Hankow in the South 
there survive the remains of a handsome Nestorian Churchy 1 
Yule is not responsible for the confusion of ILinkow with 
Hangchow (comparable to the confusion of Chicago with 
Boston), but he had been milled into thinking that ihe gate 
of the Jesuit Church of the seventeenth century (?) was the 
remains of a Nestor inn Church h and the mi3take Was corrected 
in the second edition. 1675. <Jn pages 15 and 1F> we have 
Hsi-au fii spelt Singun-fi^ Hsi-an-fu, Ilkingnn, and Sm-gan-fu. 
The last, time it should be KFflLfeng, and the date at which 
Ricci heard of Christiana there was 1605, not 1008. To the 
exceptions (p. 2, note 3) to the statement that the History of 
Mar Yn hallo, ha has been generally ignored by English writers 
may be added Dr. A. E. Mode's The Chinese People, 1911. 
pp. 311, 436 ; notes in this Journal for 1914, pp> 548, 575 ; 
Professor E. Q, Browne's Lit warp History of Persia, vol. iii, 
1920, p. 31 ; and “ A Chinese Nestoriun Pope of the East", 
by Canon Dauby in Bible Lands, 1925* pp. 395-105. The 
■ + mission (uiuecordeal by Chabot) of John de Monte Gorvino ,f 
fp 9) + is, in fact, fully recorded on pp. 213 ff. of the 1895 
edition of Ch robot's work. The note on 4i Arch a on ft (p T 19) 
seems neither to advance our knowledge of that difficult word 
nor to give a very satis factory summary of what is already 
known. On p. 36, note 10, Jaghatny is apparently identified 
with his brother Ogotay, 

Bar Salima began his religious life as a hermit In the city 
of Peking? moving after seven years to a rave in the mountains 
a day's journey from the city, and it is tempting to guess 
(though it is no more than a guess) that the site of his mountain 
lodging may be marked by the Monastery of the Cross 
(“h ^ iS Shih-tEu 8sii i the regular name of the Nesfcnrian 
monasteries in the Yiian dynasty) in the district of Fj} Jj 
hang-skan about 30 miles south-west of Peking. In this 
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small and now deserted Buddhist monastery two beautiful 
crosses carved on blocks of stone ’were found by Air. K. F. 
Johnston in 1919. They stood at the comers of the terrace 
in front of the Temple Hall and the one at the south-east comer 
had Xhh inscription in Syriac which was kindly deciphered for 
me by Professor F. C. Biirkitt : ens g ? G. ld 0 ClAo^ 0 >Cl^. 

M Look unto it and hope in it " (Ps, xmriv, 5), On his first 
visit in a thunderstorm Hr. Johnston failed to iind Lhe name 
" Khih-tau Ssh fP except- on the very modern (1017} title over 
the gateway, but there is, in fact, an inscription on atone dated 
I3ti5 commemorating the grant of this title by the Emperor. 
This makes no explicit reference to Christianity and h about 
n century after Bar Sauim's time, but ki ill it may possibly 
mark the spot which his piety bid made famous, and it will 
not be too irrelevant if u rubbing kindly scut me by the 
Postmaster of Fnng-shan, through Hr. L. C. Arlington, is 
here reproduced together with the similar crosses of about the 
same date, which were found long ago neiir ChOan-chou in 
Fukien. 1 

A. C. Mgule. 

Sift John Chardin s Travels is Persia. With on 
Introduction by Sir Percy Svbtes. Tendon: Argonaut 
Press, 1927. 

This is the third publication of the Argonaut Fttas, produced 
in a limited edition, with nil the skill and finish of paper, 

1 Tor the Fani^akan Croesea bob 11 A Chine* □ <Templa tit (Lc Cross F 
in The Nf ic China Jfa?■*>«?, V»L j, pj>. Sil T 321 r 522-33, vol. si, pp. 423 T 122 : 
mil e* penally " La Pb^dJc do la Crai* h \ by Ph_ Clement (with notes by 
M_ J. Jja^rangt! and L. Cheikho) SU Lf Bulletin CtilkoVqw- d* Fikim* 1922, 
pp. 290-7, 42Q-H, AM-ii; Lt?23 a pp, 218-24 ; 1924, pp. 52-4, with 
nnnirrtiTia excellent photncrrapbgi and ra^imUre, 

The Ch'flttn-obun Crwiea are reproduced from photograph* of the 
Dr^ZiEuil edition of T'a.i\ff eh*ng ckim pri iUntf chevy cA'iio/iby Em- IHn?., 
Wn -lin (Haog-thoii}, 15 l 4 + kindly sent mo by the Librarian of Zifcawci, 
I tie not know that they have heftn rtiptodilftid by photography from 
lhe Ohgjs&l fldiljon before, not in any form in any English publlOltion. 

Enr yet another CnD8S found near L'Ji’isLm-cbtm uee Fefllot, 11 Chretiens 
Li'Aeta centmlrr etc/’ in ^'ifN1914. plat* faring p. 04rl. 
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printing, illuxt ration. and binding that distinguishes the work 
ot Mr. Lewis at the University Press, Cambridge. It is a 
magnificent edition as far as it goes, and this is said adv isedly, 
for it is not the printer's fault that there is no index and no 
map—-two omissions that one feels sure must hurt the writer 
of the introduction with his antecedents* us much as they 
cannot help hurting any reader with a desire for research. 
As lor as the volume is a reprint of part of Chardin's huge 
work, it is as difficult far the inquirer into history as 
Chardin'* original production, and except for cleartiess ol type 
and a lew appropriate changes it is no advance on it, Chardin 
is, however* excellent reading in any case, as anyone who 
perused the book under review will find. 

R, L + T, 


The Asati k. the Samaritan Book of the Secrets of 
Moses, By Moses Raster, PIlIX Royal Asiatic Society, 
London, 1927. 

Once again, as in the case of TJw Samaritans, noticed by me 
in this Journal, I find myself a pupil sitting at the feet of a 
master rather than a critic with views of his own T for not only 
has Dr. Gaater translated the A&atir, the ancient book of 
hi the smallest sect m the world ”, for the first time, but he ha* 
adder! the Pilron or Samaritan commentary and the 
Samaritan story of Thr Death of Mown, and also an exhaustive 
introduction Find notes. A completer fditmn could hardly have 
been devised. 

In his preface Dr, Garter tells us that the Introduction is 
intended to benefit fi the superficial reader '% and that the 
book contains LB a collection of Biblical legends mid a parallel 
to the Jewish Midrash and the pseudcpigrapbic literature 
We all have to be " superficial renders ” in some direction or 
oLheTi and in this case such a reader will find it necessary to 
he a student of considerable scholarship if be would profit 
by the w idth and depth of the learning placed ut his disposal). 
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Dr H Guster then goes no to tell us that Thi J Asatir or 1st it 
i? the oldest book in existence of this kind of literature \ 
and he dates it ill “ the middle or cod ul the third century 
b.c,h. m j say,. 335 b.c ; and he says further, “ the reader will 
see how I have reached a conclusion as startling to me as 
probably it will be to him. who will take this book lor the 
first time into his han ds.” He also remarks that ** it was very 
slow and uphill work, and I had to cover a "wide field, leaving 
no document imexamined, which might help to throw light 
ou the date and origin of this hook He discovered the MS. 
in 1907. and spent the next twenty years in working up an 
edition of it—years that have certainly not been wasted, if 
we Consider the result. 

It. is with such remarks as those above quoted that 
Dr. Gaster whets the appetite o( the 44 scholar'I use that 
term advisedly, pace his remarks regarding the kt superficial 
reader ” f who may essay to master his many argument h- 
Such a reader must aldp be prepared to find I lie book con¬ 
troversial in places, for, as Dr. Gaster says in his examination 
ol the pscudepigraphic literature, he has “ arrived at con- 
c l Lift ions which differ widely bom those accepted to-day 
This result he has achieved with a breadth ol view and a depth 
of scholarship which is to the present reviewer almost 
astonishing, and in one respect he has earned that reviewer’s 
personal gratitude by lifting some of the Biblical legends 
" out of the narrow confines of Palestine and joining them 
to the wider cycles of world legends “—the difficulty of such 
.in attempt being very great, as the reviewer knows from 
personal experience. Amongst other things. Dr. Gaster has 
advanced u a new view of the Antichrist legend 

T have thus quoted largely bom the preface to this hook 
because it covers so much of the work in a few words, and 
because the space available in this Journal for notices of hooks 
precludes anything hut the merest references to the 
innumerable points to be observed by the careful Student of 
this edition of The Asotir. As one such T I can bay that I have 
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only one quarrel with it The Asatir : ie. the femarifcm 
te.vt- r and The Pitron, i,r, the Samaritan commentsry> have 
\'^rh printed on opposite pages, but unfortunately many of 
*h(?3e pages ore far from corresponding,, and the render, 
hJiu wants to take the text and commentary side by side, will 
have a good deal of page turning. I suppose, however, that 
the exigencies of space has made this trouble inevitable. 

Quoting Dr. faster again: JJ The best way to describe 
'the A satir is to call It a Mid rash, Agadah. or legendary 
supplement of the Pentateuch/' TJie reader will, therefore, 
know what to expect to find in its twelve chapters—a version 
of the Biblical story from Adam to the death of Moses, 
together with the Prophecy of Mo&cs and an Oracle. The 
authorship of Moses is assumed in it. and it thus belongs to 
the pseude pijLrra phio writings ascribed to Mopes. 

Dr, faster then sits down to a steady, patient investigation 
of the stream of literary tradition to its remotest sources ", 
through the Palestinian Targnim Josephus, the Sibylline 
Oracles, Eupolemos. and other Hellenistic writers. Taking 
the oldest first—the SAt/Hine Grade— that 11 remarkable 
product of Jewish Hellenistic propaganda ” f which da tecs 
from the second century sue. onwards, L)r. Caster shows by 
i-Iosf and not very easy argument that it is closely connected 
with the Math. He then examines the Sibyl of Tihur, which 
ia of Oriental origin, and other Oracles that ahow a still closer 
and more striking parJiUelism to the A&otir on examination ; 
and when that is finished, after much dose reasoning, 

* faster arrives at the conclusion that l£ consequently the 
-Jj'U/rr must belong to a much higher antiquity than anv other 

■ le k_Tir>W11 — 11 condtisiDn the importance of which 
cannot help striking the student. 

After tins Dr. Daster examines .Josephus and remarks : 

It will now taofle no little surprise if we assert that many 
of these legends [in the A vi pities], far from being his own 
invention, were in fact drawn from a source dosely 
approximating tic AM.tr fa , piM of tli! iu8t ^ ,j iftr . iig 
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profoundly from hi*, and of his having a profound contempt 
for the Hu man tuns. Nevertheless, ” the parallels between 
Josephus and the Amtir arc very numerous and again after 
the must careful investigations. Dr, Glister arrives at dm 
conclusions that neither Josephus nor the Asatir borrowed 
directly from one another, and that the evidence lie has 
c ollected points to ** an older source common to both . . . thr 
common property of Jew and Samaritan alike." As he says, 
d * thr- unexpected result of his investigation is to place 
Josephus 1 activity in a new light/' Le, Ids work is ^ nothing 
else but an enlarged Targum (exposition] in Greek of the 
Pentateuch, drawing its information from Aramaic para¬ 
phrases Liiuf collections of Biblical legends. Of these the 
Amt if is a Samaritan representative, thus fur the oldest 
hitherto available/* 

The Palestinian Tar gum is next investigated. It is typically 
Jewish, and Dr. Gaster gives us a new date for it, M m the 
oldest ol its kind . » . either as a contemporary of Josephus, 
or even of a somewhat earlier date/' He then exhibits many 

*p 

parallels between the Targum and the Amlir, again giving 
an early date to the latter, Next the relation of the Pakttiwian 
Targum to the Oracle in Hie Amtir, which refers " to the events 
which arc to happen at the end of days TT + is examined. This 
Oracle contamfi the prophecy that “ a mm chosen of God will 
return, who is to inaugurate an era of happiness and 
prosperity ” P and it is “ of no mean importance to be able to 
trace it back to its obscure begin ni ngs , A careful 
examination ol all the dates available leads to the surprising 
result that the ultimate sources in the Pentateuch are the 
prophecies of Bilcam [Balaam] " # who 11 exercised a deep 
influence upon Israel ", as the typical antagonist of the 
Jewish nation, and finally became the prototype of the 
Antichrist of the Christians, The interest of the general 
investigation here becomes evident, 

I have left myself no space to go into Dr, Gaster T s ropre- 
sentalions of the text of the Amtir itself, or of the Samaritan 
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commentary thereon e nor into his very numerous annotations 
in the footnoted to the text, nor even into his remarks on the 
pscudepigraphic and Samaritan literature of fug subject h nor 
his noted on the Mandieun affinities with the dmiir + All these 
and much else are worked out with the same muteness and 
fullness ns the portions above noted. But there is one point of 
thp greatest Interest to myself, in which Dr. Uaster discourses 
on “ The Asttiir and the cycles of universal Saf/as the 
Lni versa 1 King, the Eetura of the Hero, the Child of Destiny, 
and the Antichrist Legend, He makes the legends of the 
Hellenistic literature, Joseph us, the Patestlnlnian Turguim 
and the literature of the Oracles “ take their place in the 
greater world of myth and legend not limited to one nation, 
but international t and finally, he states that we have hi 
these Samaritan legends [of the Aaaf-ir] the oldest prototypes, 
or, at any rate, the oldest yet recovered, for these different 
tales arnf legends , I have no hesitation in saying that every 
student of folk tales and legends should study the half-dozen 
pages in which Dr. 0aster develops these ideas. I have been 
studying for some time the tales that have collected round the 
names—the joint names as they turn out to be in the Near 
East of St* George and al-Khidr. nnd had independently 
come to the conclusion that they are but a phase^ despite the 
infinite variety" of the forms, of hut one or two varieties of 
w r orld legends, common now to Asint h o- European civilization. 
As Dr + Glister has said in his lectures before the British 
Academy : I do not believe in the fecundity of human 

imagination/' 

W ith these remarks, which are perforce but superficial, 
I take leave reluctantly of a remarkable liook which it must 
be a source of pride to this Society to have been able to publish 
for the author 


R. C h Temple. 
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China To-day : Political. By Stanley K. Horxbecel 
ft x 5i P 1&0 pp_ World Peace Foundation: Boston, 
Mass., U.S.A., 1027. 

This [s a treatise on s imila r lines to the preceding;, but differs 
in two respects it has no official status, but is issued for a 
fioriofcy w hic h exists for the purpose of giving an unprejudiced 
account of public questions of to-day; ami it is mitten for 
the information of readers who, in general., arc less, well 
instructed iu the affairs of the Far East than the inhabitants 
of Great Britain, Ihr. Horabeck was twenty years ago a 
Rhodes Scholar, spent (our years in China as instructor, was 
a delegate to the Chinese Customs Tariff Conimis^ion. 
shin- 1924 has been lecturer nn the History of the Fiir East 
at Harvard, and is now chief of the Division of Far Eastern 
Affairs in the State Department at Washington- He has 
written ail account which is somewhat idealistic and not 
sufficiently based on the historical past, but is on the whole 
very informing. II is narrative is in three parts : I. The 
Revolution and Nationalism, 29 pp.; U, The Revolt against 
External Influences. 34 pp*; III. The Attitude and Policy of 
the United States* I I pp. Then follow 7S pp- of well selected 
Appendices. 

H B. M. 


Civ in a and the Occident : The Origin and Development 
of the Boxer Movement. By George Nte Steiger, 
9 0J, xix + 349 pp. Yale University Press. London : 

Humphrey Milford. 1927, IGtf, 

This is an age of the whitewashing of historical characters* 
whether persons or nations, Henry VIII is now' an amiable 
uxorious king, whose object in suppressing the monasteries 
I ft nil cutting loose from Lhc Papacy } was to compel the lazy 
monks to work and so to redeem their souls ; his daughter, 
Tudor Mary* was a kind-hearted ruler who desired to save 
her subjects from the awful fate which for his heresy had 
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undoubtedly fallen on ter brother, Edward VI, and did not. 
resume the monastery hinds because she wished to leave to 
her subjects the means ol salvation ; Alva harried the 
Nether lands for their good, France never ravaged the 
Palatinate, Germany hud no share in the war guilt of 1914, 
and China. the long suffering, has never given any cause for 
having the unequal treaties imposed on her, or the attributes 
of self-respecting sovereignty filched from her. The Boxer 
movement of 1900 was the uprising of a justly indignant 
fieople against the Weston diplomats who had attempted to 
impose by ultimatum an unnecessary and unjustifiable 
restraint on the wise action of the Chinese ministers, or hud 
sought to spur their inaction; and the siege of the Peking 
legations, which historians have stigmatized as the crime of 
the century, was brought about by the action of the foreign 
diplomats in concert. This is Professor Steiger 3 thesis ; and 
to maintain it he ascribes all the virtues to the Chinese 
ministers and people, accepts all their professions and pledges 
at then* face value (or, in the language of the Stock Exchange, 
at their nominal par value), and receives all their statements 
us unvarying truth ; while he withholds from foreign ministers 
and diplomats an equal credence for their statements, 
professions, or pledges, and makes them responsible for the 
consequences of their counsel or action, with no allowance for 
the excellence of their motives, ire holds (p. 175) that the 
diplomatic representative has no right to demand protection 
for Chinese subjects, being Christian converts, who notoriously 
were the victims nf persecution as oi-tetfN, second arv 
devils, pseudo-foreigners * and he further holds that the 
envoys collectively had. no right to present concrete demands 
(p. 181), and asserts (p, 199):— 

Th? demands of the diplomatic body ... for the adoption 
of specific decrees, meant the assumption of sovereignty bv 
the representatives of the Treaty Powers. If, after this point, 
the Boxer movement threatened to become a revolution, it 
was a threatened revolution against government by ultimatum 
vested in the diplomatic body." 
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Professor Rteiger further adopts the contention of the 
Chinese, especially later Phi news publicists, that the Admirals' 
nil inm t mu and the seizure of the Taku form constituted a 
definite act of war against the Government of China (pp L 187, 
230, 234) t and that then? was nothing Lo justify the net, 
regardless of the fact that the city of Tientsin had been in 1 lie 
hands of armed Chinese for at least ten days., that the railway, 
the Admirals* line of communication with Tientsin, was cut 
by armed Chinese before the final conference of the Admirals, 
that before thin u the river was full of the bodies of Chinese 
sympathizers who had been killed and thrown into it ”, that 
on Hth June (two days before the ultimatum was presented) 
three mission chapel* in the city were burned. and the next 
day the French cathedral (Notre Dame dca Vietoires) and the 
remaining mission buildings were all destroyed. Legation 
guards were provided for each of the legations which were 
opened in Peking in 1801, but as years went by they were 
gradually reduced in number; substantial guards were, 
however, brought up in J8B4 P 1898, and in liMX), Whenever 
the writer ol this work has occasion to refer to the summons 
of 1H»(pp,185 r 193, lS6 t 202 f 215, 222, 228, 232), he easts n 
doubt on the wisdom of the step and intimates that Chinese 
hostility was much increased by it ; the question may well 
be asked what would have been the fate of the personnel of 
the legations, the hundreds of missionaries and their families, 
and the thousands of Chinese converts within the siege lines K if 
there had been no legation guards for their defence. Professor 
Steiger renders a poor service to the Chinese in supporting 
them in a state of mi ml which makes it difficult for foreign 
governments to act in the spirit of the British note of 
December, 1926, 

The make-up of the book is excellent, and it has a most 
satisfactory bibliographical note and an adequate index, 

H, B. Morse. 
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Chin a and Iv n : v r ■. r \ Pc■ were, By H r Fbei*e r i > k W ei yte . 
94- x Ojj viii 78 pp, Orf<ipd University Press. 1927* 
2s t fid. 

This work, which might Lave been entrusted to Grub Street, 
or, better still, to Fleet Street F has in the* eu.pufatfi lands of 
Sar Frederick Whyte, successively a publicist, member of 
Parliament, and President of the Jjtgk ilittive Assembly, India, 
been turned into a state document, The history' of China's 
foreign relations during four centuries has. more or less well, 
been condensed Into eight compact pages ; to the s ‘ Period 
of Chinese Revolt from 1900 onwards “ sure devoted the 
remaining 29 prices of the author's text : while the 10 pages 
of appendices have been selected with great judgment. The 
JuJJ title of the pamphlet—China and Foreign Powers, nn 
historical review of their relations is Incomplete; to it 
should he added in so far as they affect Great Britain " ; 
for the writer has hail curaftantly in mind that he w as preparing 
a brief of the British case before the Court of Public Opinion, 
and no brief could have been better prepared than this, 

H* B. 1L 


Tseng Kuofan and the Taifixo Rebellion, By William 

Jamew Hail, 8| < 6, *vii + 122 pp. Yalfe University 
Press. London ; Humphrey Milford, 1927. 1 Ss r 
The Till ping Rebellion brought Lhe Chinese Empire to the 
verge of destruction and devastated the greater part nf the 
Eighteen Provinces ; in its course cities w ere sacked and many 
millions of lives were lost through the incidents of war; its 
leaders and its armies were maintained by plunder, and 
nowhere was a stable government set up ; and there were 
many to urge the recognition of what they claimed was a 
r/e facto government, and, in any case, was an improvement 
on the effete and corrupt Manclui administration. There w r ero 
then only three powers that counted in Far Eastern matters— 
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England. France, and America, with Russia in tif- back 
ground; France was repelled b^r the ultttt'FroteHtantisin of 
the farm of Christianity professed by the Taiping adherents* 
buL tin’s very quality in the early years of the rebellion 
attracted many earnest thinkers among the English and 
Americans. The governments of all three, however, reflected 
that it was with the Empire that their treaties of 1842—4 were 
made, and that the rebels were likely to denounce the unequal 
treaties, while giving the Western merchants no greater degree 
of justice, or freedom from inecj nimble exactions, chan had 
been given by the established administration. They 
accordingly in 1353 declared neutrality between the Empire 
and the rebels against its authority, and maiiitained it in the 
port, of Shanghai even when two of them, England and France, 
were sit war. 1856-60. with the Empire, Thereby the Empire 
was saved, since, without that neutrality, the Taipiug forced 
would beyond a doubt have taken Shanghai, and secured 
access to the sea and supplies of munitions and food. 

Dr. Hail, Dean and Professor of History of Yuli College at 
Changsha in the province of Hunan, China (a missionary off¬ 
shoot of Yale University in America), he* done well to give 
this history of this great rebellion and its suppression, and he 
has done ii well : anti he has done well to connect it specifically 
with Tseog Kwofan, who was prominent m the suppression 
aided by his co-provincials of Hunan, the province in which 
Dr. Hai] f s work has lain for twenty years : but he has done less 
well in belittling the others who shared in the labour and the 
glory of the suppression, which be reserves solely for Tseng* 
In fact the rebellion was crushed in the thirteenth year after 
the siege of Chungsha by the ability, steadfastness, courage, 
and power of prompt decision of five men—three Chinese 
(Tseng Kwofam Li Hnngchang and Tso Tsungtnng) from three 
provinces, and two Westerners (Ward and Gordon) from two 
countries of the West-; and it is safe to say that the Empire 
could have been saved with difficulty If any one of the five 
had abstained. This belittling of the others and glorifying of 
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Tyeng Kwofan pervade* tlm whole wort, hut apart from that 
The history is gooch 

A few corrections of fact must |* e made. Lj Hungchajig 
(p. 2JJ) was not appointed ifutai of Kiangsu until j uly, 3 
and he did not assume control over Ward’s Ever-Vic tor id's 
Army until October of that year, after Ward s death, and did 
not provide for its maintenance from government funds 
fp. 252) until Gordon took command at the end of March, 
ll?M. The abandonment of foreign neutrality between the 
government. and ^ pebefe v?!iS llot ia any way due to the 
Umdiiu oiler to aid China and onlv partial! v to - ;£ the 
commercial motive ” (p, 228) ; it was made possible bv the 
change in policy of the Court of Peking which followed on 
t e impress Dowager’s mup d‘&& of November, 18C1 ; and 
even before this the Ungfieh and French allies Lad manifested 

" TObW of thcir ****>% «* 21st August. 

.' J "\ . ejr tr0o f® wpre at mmv tiiu^ attuddng the 
imperial forts fit Tnku and defending the imperial city of 
►shanghai from a Taiping assault. In hia introduction Dr. Hail 
refers to the Ever-Victorious Army as a force of three thousand 
men with the intent of minimi sing its influence on the success 

;; t.; ra w m iirms - T r hk mthn vict ^ in *» ***** 

Of 1802, Ward was authorized to increase his force to 6,000 
incn, under this authority, having then the rank of Titu 

bp tM * battahons 

HI “S?Y' and 0UU of tifle * Q ™ (fiOO), besides his 

artilkty Um and hisbodyguard (200). In May, 1863, Gordon 

took to the sip of Kunshan 3,900 infantry*, besides his 
artillery and bodyguard, besides garrisoning his depot 
bungkiang, aga.nst any surprise, and besides his recruiting 
depots. In addition, both Ward and Gordon had (what 
Chinese commanders never had) both discipline and artillery, 

* .fj; ** *■* th * ir received its pay in Si 

Zdtr ffl nCSe TTP” nererdid > ; ^ov'sr. they 

had foreign officers, of whom 48 were killed i n action. 73 wer'e 
seriously wounded, and 130 were mustered our Un the dia- 
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bftnrtififmt of the force at the end of May. ]8t>4 + In its four 
years of campaigning the Ever-Victorious Army was engaged 
in a hundred buttles, and failed uf success in only three or 
four; and it was a potent factor in the salvation of the 
Empire. 

In liis laudation of Tseng Kwofan Dr. Hail does less than 
justice to the eminent qualities of Li Ilubgchang and Tso 
Tsungtang. In the East, throughout; the whole extent of 
Asia, officials and commanders have, generally speaking, been 
addicted to methods of exaction and extortion which 
the Occident, in its new-found virtue (about a hundred 
years old), stigmatizes as corruption and stealing, but which 
the Orient regards as the self-determination of the official s 
reward for his abilities and opportunities. Of the three above, 
Tseng and Tso may both be considered as emulating the 
moderation of William Pitt, Lord Chatham, while Li grasped 
his opportunities K in peace and war, after the manner of 
frir Stephen Fox. A_s commanders all three were equally 
resolute, steadfast in adversity, and prompt in decision ; 
but in strategy Tso Tsungtung alone displayed any 
great qualities, as shown in his post-rebellion campaigns 
in Eokonor and Turkestan. In statesmanship all three held 
viceroyalties; Tso Tsungtang showed no exceptional ability, 
but was not a failure ; from Nanking Tseng Kwofan was 
transferred to the metropolitan province of Uhihli* and at the 
crisis of the Tientsin massacre (1870) he showed a hesitancy and 
feebleness of grip that destroyed his reputation as an admini¬ 
strator ; while Li Himgchang, his former subordinate, then his 
rival, and his successor in the Chihli viceroyalty, displayed 
a promptness of decision and a breadth of statesmanship which 
made him the negotiator of Chlm's treaties until his death, 
and the virtual prime minister of the Empire until he was 
discredited by the result of the war with Japan, 

Making the necessary allowance for his bias in favour of 
Iseng Kwofan (following a Japanese writer be styles Tseng 
the Washington of Chinn}, Dr. Hail has written an excellent 

APRIL lass. so 
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account of an important period in the modem history of 
China. The book has a most satisfactory bibliography and no 
adequate inddi. 

IL E. Morse. 


1-kEB- Tablettes de Rerkouk et les Ortgines de la 
Civilisation Assyriennp, Extruit tie Babylonkca, 
Tome is, fftAc, 2-A By G. Cgntenau. Geuthner, 1926. 

This is sn important study of an interesting subject,, which 
concerns anthropo1ogy H archaeology, and linguistic study. 
In appearance, the ancient Assyrian resembled one of the 
mixed types supposed to have resulted from a mixture of the 
u Artneiioid ” with another race. The art of the Assyrians as 
represented by the scab of the second millennium is closely 
connected with the style called ** Syrodlittite ”, which 
originated either in Xorth Syria nr Cilicia. Certain elements 
of the “ Suburban " names of people living at Kirkuk, the 
ancient Arraphn, Arrapachitis, in the fourteenth century 
H.C.. can Ik? aptly compared with certain Hittite and other 
names in Asia Minor, and even more frequently with the names 
of certain subjects of the Mitnnni kingdom. These questions 
M. Contenau discusses at length, with ample illustrations ol 
the art and a list of personal names. His views, always 
well argued and clearly expressed, are of considerable interest. 
Others will be inclined to stress differences where he has 
pointed out similarities; time will bring more evidence and 
more precision in analysis, but this study fins resulted in 
clear gains to knowledge, and must always receive close 
attention from those interested in the Rearer East of the 
second millennium u,a. 

Some part of the explanation of the intricate skein of facta 
must unquestionably lie in the relation of the Hum and the 
Subarmans. It was, I think, Ungnad who first pointed out 
that the letter of Dushratta to Amenophis IY of Egypt was 
couched in a language to which the " SuburBesn TT names 
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must belong, Since then he has claim* d^ with good reason, that 
the " Hurri 11 language can only be a dialect form of this 
Subnrie&ti language. History makes it clear that the Hum 
were widely spread ; men of that, stock were ruling various 
important cities of Syria in the fourteenth century, and if 
North Syrian art owes its particular character, as Gdtze has 
plausibly suggested* to them, some part of the chain of 
evidence with which M r Contemn deals may be reasonably 
accounted for. For what he has already given us r we thank 
the learned author—and voraciously demand more from, his 
pen on this subject as the material increases. 

Sidney Smith. 
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TUb Council record with regret the death of M. Emile 
Sennrt, their distinguished Hon. MemW, M. Senart, the 
doyen of the Hon. Members, elected in 1892. died on '2 1st 
February. An Obituary Notice will appear in the July 
Journal The Society has also lost by death— 


Kaviraj A. C. Kishsrsid. 
Mr. J. N. Bose. 

Dr. W. E, Geil. 

Sayod A ? a ?- Husaan*EJinn- 
M.r. Jugmandir Lai .Tuini. 


Mr. H. G. A. Leveson. 

Rai Biihadnr D. R- Pansnia. 
Mr. Edwin Ransom. 

Mr. A. J, ShoEcy-Thompson, 


Resignations have been received, from : 

Mr. Rmndat Bharadwaj. Mr. J. S, Tiimingham. 

Rev. E. J, Clifton. Rev. G. A. Wilder. 

Captain Arnold Platts. 


During the quarter the following have been elected 


Mouivi Hafiz .falnl-uddin 
Ahmad. 

Mr. Pbakirdas Burner] i» 

Mr, Kastoor M. Bauthiya, 

Rai Sahib Padmanath Gohain 
Barooah. 

Rai Sahib Gulap Chandra 
Bania. 

Mr. Harold C, Bowen, 

Mr. N. Chengalvarayao* 

Ur* Abdos Batter Chowdry, 
Mr. 8- D. Baga. 

Mr + Eamwt Chandra Bhar. 
Mr, BLhhnty Bhusan Butt, 
Mr. Narertdra Chandra Ghose. 
Mr. Agh* Akhtar Hosain. 


Sir, Byed Badnil Hoa^m. 

Br. Chuudkri Zufar Huac-in. 
Mr. Choiidhrt Azhar Huseim 
Mr, Choudtra Hvder Huacld, 
Mr. Md + L&tifuddiii Idrisi* 

Mr. K. Clement Jones. 

Sayed Misbiiliuddin Tom Win 
Kudiii. 

Mr, AEaqne Ahmed Khan. 

Khan Bahadur 8nrfa raz Hosain 
Khan, 

Mr, At. Baaheer Ahmed KJmn p 
M.A, 

Mr. OirijapnisanJCia La kid. 

The Rev. J. McCarthy. 

Mr, R. W. HaLtiakt 
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Mr. Md, Abdulla Mwhss. 

RaJ Bahadur Saida r Jwala 
Sahai Mtara. 

Miss I). Murray* 

Mr. Jagat. Nam in, 

Mr. Bashir Ahmad Nomanj, 
Mr. B, P. Pandc. 

Mr. Y_ R. Parpia. 

Butri Bohan Lai Partak. 

Dr. .1 O. Peter?, Ph.D. 

Sir, Y. G. V amide va PiJLai. 
Syed tiuta Mohiuddin t^adri. 
The Earl of Ronalds hay* 
G.CSI., G.L.LE, 

Rai Bahadur D, Ropnsay, 

Mr. Abdd Munim Saids. 


Mr. Sayyud Sajjad* M.A* 
Pandit Swarogb Chandra Jain 
Saroja. 

Mr. Manzoor H, Siddlqi. 

Mr. Bhapat Singh* li.A. 

Raja Rughummdan Prasad 

Singh. 

Dr. Ralwant Singh. 

Sir Rnme&hw'ata Singh p 

GU.LE. 

Mr, C. F. Strickland. 1U.S« 

Mr. Y, S. Subramunyan. 

Mr. A. P. M. Abdul Wahnd. 
Mr. John Walker, M.A* 

Sir. Stuart N. Wolfe uden- 
Mr. Waai Mohammad Yas. 


GENERAL MEETINGS OF THE SOCIETY 
JOfft January* 1928 

Sir Edward Madngnn, President, In the Chair. 

Mrs. Ayscough rend a paper entitled IC Court Life in the 
Tang Dynasty as illustrated by the Life of Tu Fa J \ 

Mre, Ayscough spoke of the decade a d., 74G -5t> and pointed 
nut how In her great power oi recuperation, China has 
possessed an individual characteristic which has endured 
throughout her bag history. From the earliest times until 
the present day, what may be described ns a aeries of waves 
have beaten upon her shores. The flow of prosperity when 
a new dynasty has been established has always been followed 
by the ebb of adversity when this same dynasty has fallen. 
Underlying this surging tide has persisted a cardinal principle. 
This was a fixed belief in the inspired perspicacity of the man 
chosen by Heaven and by the “ black haired people’ to 
become the Son of Heaven and nib the Central Flowery 
State, He was expected to exercise tills perspicacity more 
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especially in tie choice of iris Ministers, and indeed, faced with 
the difficult tvs of organizing a State, the first Rulers of a 
dynasty havOj as a rule, chosen the best men available. 
With a century or two of peace,. and the enervating influence 
of Court life, however, vigilance has invariably slackened. 
The clear eyes of the Son of Heaven have been clouded by 
the dust of flattery, intrigue has flourished, power has passed 
into the hands of eunuchs, and catastrophe has swept all 
before it. 

No period in Chinese history exemplifies this reiterating 
occurrence mote clearly than does the T’ang epoch 
Aii. 74(5—55 ; and no documents hear more eloquent testimony 
to the unhappy state of affairs existing then than do the poems 
of Tu Fu; furthermore, these same writings give an insight 
into a point of view among Chinese of the educated classes b 
which still exists, and which has its influence upon the state 
of affairs to-day. This is a deeply rooted conviction that 
the ideal man should not serve under a bad Government 
but should retire from public into private life. 

Mr. Hopkins and Sir Stewart Lockhart spoke at the con¬ 
clusion of the lecture P which was illustrated by coloured 
lantern slides. 


loth February, 1928 

The monthly meeting of the ^Society was held Jit the Rooms 
of the Royal Society, Burlington House, conjointly with 
the Central Asian Society, when Mbs Mildred Cable lectured 
on her Journey through the Gobi Desert . The lecture was 
entitled “ From the End of China's Great Will] to Mcmscqw ,s f 
and Sir Michael 0’Dwyer, the Chairman of the Central 
Asian Society, presided. 

13th March, 192$ 

Professor D. R + Murgoliouth p Director, in the Chair. 

Professor S, H* Langdon read a paper entitled " Results of 
the Herbert Weld (for Oxford) and Field Museum Expedition 
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at Kish (niffitfgkahmma ] a rul Jcnulet-Nasr during the 
two seasons. 1925-7 and the discoveries in 1928 

The Librarian would be grateful for the presentation of 
any of the following works of which the Library is in need. 
Information us to the existence of copies for sale would also 
be welcomed;— 

China Branch R.A.S.. TrafutMions, pt«. v-vii, 1855-9. 
Griffith. Rdmdijan of Tdbmki, tr. t vol. iv, 1870. 

Journal of the Indian Archipelago, vol. i. vol. ix, Noe. 1. 
2, 3. 

Le Strange, Mesopotamia and Persia ii» the f nurtcenth 
CttniUTif a.Ii., from the Xiukit-al-hulub of Hamd-Allnb 
Mimtawfi. Asiatic Society Monographs, 1903. 

Ae Mius&m, Nouvcllc aerie, vols. iv, v, vi T and from voj. x 
to the end of the series, about 1915. 

Numismatic Chronicle, vol. ii, Nos, o, 6; vol, iii, Nos. 9, 11, 
12 * New Ser.. Nos. 9, 10, 1863; Proceedings from the 
beginning. 

Orienttdiache BibUographie, Band 1-4, 1888-91. 

Pcrrot and Chipicz, History of A orient Egyptian Art, 
vol. i. 1883. 

Phoenix, The, vol. 3, Nos. 27, 28, Sept .-Oct.. 1872 ; No. 30, 
Dec., 1872 ; Nos. 34 , 35, 36, April, May, June, 1873. 

Sudan Notes and Records, vol, i. So. 2 ; vol. ii, No. 1 ; 
voL v\. Nos, 3, 4, 

Totjo-Gukuha, vol. siii t Xo T 1. 

Vienna Oriental Journal, vol. ixk, pis. iii, iv. 

ZeiUckrift Jer Dentsehen Morffent^ndischen Gesdlschaft, 
vol. viiL 

Principal Contents or Fqwuon Oriental Joi'itSA_La 
Journal A^iaiique, Tome cca, No. 2 r 1927. 

Bnutnev, N. K. fitnde atir la phonetiqne bschkirpr 
ItahuiD, H. L. Lea dynasties alaouidedi du Muzandemn- 
Pflliot, P, Le preteudii vocabuJaire mongo] des Keitak do 
Daghestan. 
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T*oung Pao t YoL s\y p Noa, 3-4, 1927. 

Bes Retoius, R. Les grands loiuinuiim des province^ en 
Chine sous la dynastic des T‘ang P 

Bernard, H. Bibliographic mtHhodique des uetivreu du pere 
Leon YTieger. 

Butfrfijj tie FRoolr Fnw^fiise d'EArciw Qrientt Tome xxvi. J 

Marchal, H. Notes aur Fftrehitecttire de Kak Fan. 

Savina, F. M. Dictionnaire frarj^ak-maii. 

Renondcau, Lieut, CoL tTldx de pieces du theatre Jyrique 
jipooAiiii 

Mevwed? Vhixtuirc de# Colonicsfranqaiws, An nee lJi r Trim. 4 P 1927. 

Hardy, (4, L< j s rolatiuns de la France et du Marne sou- Louis 

XIV, 

Tramond, J, Sftint-Domingue en 1756 et 1757 d'aprt's la 
correspondence de ruidunnateur Lambert. 

Charles-Roux, Fr r Le* travanx dMlereulais on une extras 
ordinaire mission en Barbaric 

/,i" Mmeim t Tome xf T Pts. iii-iv, 1927. 

Ryekmans, CL Inscriptions stid-arabes. 

-La mention der Sinai dams lea iiLHeriptJonsprotosiiialtiqaee. 

Lebon, J. Athanasirtiia ^yriaca. 

Lefort, L.-Th. Le ++ J>ts Virginitatc" de 8, Clement on de 
S. Athanase. 

Vnn Lantschoot, Am. Lettre de B- Athanase an itijet de I amour 
et de 3 a tempernns e. 

Tome vu, Trim. 2, 1927, 

Basset, H. ct Terraase, H. Sanctunires et forteresses alniohades. 

Laoust, F. Le diaiectr Berb^rea du Rif. 

Her her, J. La main de Fatkma, 

Mo, Cl- B- Note sur |e aystemc rryptopjraplixqne du sultan 
Ahmad aLMansur. 

Hi curd T B. (4 cote atlantique du Maruc an debut du xvi r siecle 
iTaprfr* den instructions n antiques portugaises. 

Atwater du Service des Antiquitrs de VEtpjyU:, 

Tome xxvii, Fa^c, 2. 

Firth, V , M. Exjeuvutiona at Saqqua T Nov. t 1926 April, 1927. 

Lauer, J\-Pli- Rtude sur qu+dquey Monuments- do la III* 
Dyna^tie. 

Chevrier, H. Rapport mr \m Travanxde Karnak, Nov., 1926- 

Mai* 1927. 
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Z+itschrift det DeaVtchen Margenbu\dixchra Gmdlsehaft r 
TSM** Bd + vi, Reft 3—4 {Bd. 81), 1927. 

Fjoreruc, K, Die japanisehe Komodo mid dire fharaktertypen. 
( kristian, Viktor. Das ^rescu der semitisolien Tempora. 

Wilst T W. Vhv.T die laeuesten Aufigrabungen im uordwestlielieii 

laditiL 

Vanc^isiLa, 1927, Faso,. 4. 

Dealers, G* Armenisch und Siidkauks kitsch, 

Rirr, A T Die sprache dcr Ubychen. 

Archiv fiir Orientforschutuj f Bil. i v p Heft 2-3, 1827. 

Hissing, Fr. W. Frdherr von. Die Funde in dem Tern pel n 
vou Byblos mid ihre EeitUeho, Besti miming. 

Welch, A. C. The editing of the Book of Husea. 

Meisener, B. Ein *Eaymches Lehibuch dor PalBogniphie. 

We [doers E. F. Eine Be&duttibnng des Stamenhimmels aua 
Aaanr B 

Dcr Idam, Bd. xvii T Heft 1. 

GoliMher, I. Verheimliclmiig des Namens. 

BeU h IE L Translations of the Girek Aphrodito Papyri. 

Pa ret, Endi. Die Legende von der Verleiinmg dea Propheteo- 
mantels (fnirda) an Ka'b ibn Zubair. 

Ada Oricnttiliv, Vol. vt B Pt-u. 1927. 

Caland, W P Eine vierte Mi (trilling liber das VadkOlasutru. 
Kiiinera, «J H H, Wer was Osman. 

Konuw t Stan. Stater und draklime in old Kharosf hi Inscription. 

Zeitschrift Jut die alitedautetitlkhe Wi**€nscAafi t 
Bd. iv, Deft 3 ( l92Tp 
Unger, E. Der Turn zu Babel. 

-Kkolsky* N. M. Pa.sc ha im Kulte der]erusa!einischeii Temped. 1. 
Tannon W. W. Jerome und Symtnachus, Home points in the 
Vulgate translation of Eolielelh. 

Belt 4, 

Nitolskyp N. M. Fasdm iin Kulto des Jerusalem ij*chen 

Temped 11. 

I hspari, W. KultpsaJm 50. 

Sperber, A. Zur Sprache dee Freplietentargums. 

Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 

Vol. No. 5 t 1 m. 

Milts p J. P, Polk Stories in Lhota Naga, 
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Indian dbstip*ary 3 Vet, Ivi, Ft, uccii, Oct., 1927, 

Hoaten, ReV s . H M and Joseph, T, E, Thomas €aus nod hie 
Copper plate Grant* 

Srinivasa Raghava Ayyangar h R. Some South Indian Gold 
Coins. 


Pt, ikicx, Nov., 192T. 

Kiishnoswami Aiyangar, S, Mmyilsrpy. 

Rawliiram, H. G. Jean de Thevenofa Amount of Surat, 
Temple, Sir R. r Rart. Notes on Currency and Coinage among 
the Burmese, 


Journal of Indian History, Vol, vi, Ft. ii p 1927+ 

Sharma, Buebrath, The Numerical Strength of Ahbat r aOftTalnj 
Moreland, W. H, The Kingdoms and Provinces Subject f3%h« 
Great Mogul. ' j 

Srinivasachafi, C. S. The Historical Material in the Frivite 
Diary of Anuida Ranga Pillai (1T36-61). 

Yaidys, C. Y. Siva Bharat a and the new date of Shivaji's biril 
Yenkatasubbiah, A* The HoysaloY Establishment of the Choh 
King, 

Journal of ihr Burma Research Society, YoL xxvii, Ft. U. 1927, 

Steuort, J. A. Lecture on the Dictionary, 

Reynolds,. BL 0. Some Notes on 4J A Burmese Phonetic Rend-er ■ V 
Chhibber, H. L. Geography of South Tenassvrim and the Mergui 
Archipelago, 

Gopala Krishna Iyer. F. G. A Prosodic Note on A^vsgbosa'a 
ByddhacaTita. 

Harding, H, L K T ata Language, 


Journal nf the Siam Society, VoL id. Ft. £ p 1927, 

BurnaVp J. et Cmde5 s C. Note sue notre transcription d«a 
parlors tai, 

-The Origins of the Snkhodaya Script. 

-Note 6UT k» tons tea initiates du vtenx siamoia fc I’epoquo 

de Sakhodaya. 

’- A et fi et ieur origin*. 

English CorreHpondetlce of King Mong-kut. 

Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
YoL xxK t No* 79, Fts. i-iv 3 1926, 

Fiona, P; E* The Danes in Ceylon. 

De Silva, W- A. Sinhalese Magic and Spell*. 

Cotenbrander, H. T. Extracts from the Day Registers of 
Batavia. 
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Btl], EL C. P, Kscorpia Maldivians Nu. 5. The Jlildive 
Munderd. 

Codrington p H, W, The Ihnia Puliyantulama Pillar. 

Qmrtetly Journal of the Mythic Society, VoL xsili, Xo* 3j I92B, 

Krishna [yer, L. A. Kate on the HiU-Pandarama of TravanCofe 
Krinhiismseharyo. K. IfauisnsandesLi—A Study. 

Shama Sastry T R* SuryapragnaptL 

Krishna Iyer, L- A. Anthropometry" of the Kaijikars of 
Travandore. 

Chcngb]TafOjin r X, The Tamil Kings and their Government. 
Gorimlii Wariar. A. The Jrikkal Kovijaparu, Trichur. 

Mitm, Sarat Chandra. Studies ini Bin! Myths- 

Journal of the American Oriental Society, 

VoL xlvii, Ft. br t 1927. 

Poplichi, J. A Jan Myth in the Babylonian Deluge Story* 
Gtittheil H R, J. IT. A Ftagmeui on Astrology from the Genizah. 
Finkei + J. A His-illa of Al-JtihijL 

Jrncytk Quarterly Bevietr, VoL xviii, No. 3, 1928* 

ZeilEim S + The Christ Passage in Josephus. 

DwddsWt I. The Author o! Citron Sefer Xisahou. 

Hkoan, S. L. The Arabic Commentary of AJi ben Suleiman the 
Karaite on the Book of Genesis. 

Jtjinitul of the Patentinc Oriental Society, VoL vii r Ko. 3, 1927* 

Wiener, H, M, The Hamah of S&rauflL 
Abel, F. M, KoutaL 

Albright, W. F. The End of the Inscription on the Ahimu 
-Sarcophagus. 




PRESENTATIONS AND ADDITIONS TO 
THE LIBRARY 

Aljin&s Chandra Das, Rgvedie India, 2nd ed.. revised, 9 X 6* 
Cfricutia. From fhe PvtUshers* 

Abu 'AMdluli Muh. B. IsMk B. Manda ul-lsbahuni, Am d™ 
Kitib Fatl» al-Bnb Fid-Kuna wa-bAlkab, vorgdegt von S- 
Dedering. 10 X T. 1927* 

From the UniwirMtftthibliotekft, Uppuala, 
Abn Adah am Syracus p SeFcr Ha-Tamsr Pan Buck von der 
Palme, ein Text fluis der arabischen Gebei m wiaaenschaft. 
Kadi der ulleizi crhattenen hfthfiiacbcD Uebersetzimg 
hcrausgegcben u, iiberfietzt von G. Bchalem* 10 x 
Ha itilMvfi 1027. 

From the Jewish U nitierriitf L jBrary, Jerusalem* 
Algazel, Tahafot al-Fulasifat^ Texte arabe etubli et accompagne 
d'un sommaire latin et d Index par M. Bouyges. S.-C 
Bibliotheca Arsbica Scbolasticomm Sfiir. Arabe, T. 2- 
lOi x 7. Beyrouth t 1027. From the Editor. 

Archioologieal Surrey of India. Memoirs. No. 30. The 
Beginnings of Art in Eastern India, with special reference 
to Sculptures in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, by 
Ramapmsad Chanda. No. 32. Fragment of a Prajna- 
paramita MS. from Central Asia, by B- R- Bidyabinod. 
13 J X 10. Calcutta, 1027 + From the GotrmmeM of Indio. 
Artin 'Pacha, Y., Contribution a I’Etude du Bla-son m Orient. 

9^ X 6, Londres t 1002, Bought, 

Barth, A. T (Euvrea. Quarante ans d'indianiamc. T, 5, Comptes 
rendus et notices 1 BOO-1011. Bibliograpkie. Index General. 
10J X 7, Paris, 1027. Bought. 

Barthold, V., History of the Central Arian Turks. Tr. into 
Turkish- 10x6i. Constantinople, 1927. Fromfhc PuhUdrrs. 
Basset, R,, MeJangnes Africa! ns and Orient mix. 10| X 7. 

Paris, 1915, Bought* 

Batchelor, Yen, J., Ainu Life am! Lore. echoes of s departing 
race. 9 X Tokyo From the Publishers 

Bauer, II. „ u, Leander, P. + GrammatIk dea Bibliach-Aramtocben. 

10 x 7. HaltejS, 1927. From the PuNMerx. 

Bergp C_ C., De MiddeljavaanBche Hi.storiachc Traditie. 10 X &§* 
Santpoorty 1027- From the. Publishers* 

Bherati Vidy* Niketan Series. Yq|. i, No. 1. Life '& Hidden 
Symphony, realized through Kuinkarya. Ed. by G. Krishna 
Sa*trL 7X5. Madras. 

From the Centra! Serrctary, Tedic Mission* 
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Bbch t C TI Ltri^nserinerung^n des Kabhalisten VitaL 7| x □+ 
Leipzig, 1927. From She Publishers- 

Boddiugj F t 0 /f Studies in Santal Medicine and connected Folk¬ 
lore. Ft. ii. bantfll Medicine. Memoir, Asidtio Society of 
Bengal. 121 x IOJ. Calcutta, 1927, Exchange. 

Borovka, G., Scythian Art. 74 plntea. Smith, 3. Harcourt-p 
Babylonian Art. 76 plates. Kai Khosm Monographs on 
Eastern Art. General Editor; A, Walej. 0x7, London, 
102S. ^ From the Publishers. 

Breloer, B-, Kautalija^UidieDL I, Das Gnindeigentum in 
Indicn. 9i x 61- Bonn, 1027. " Bought. 

British Museum Quarterly. Vd. ii. No. 3 , 10$ X 8, Isywtm. 

t j From the, PuhiUthtTi. 

fciubjecfc Indfs of the modem Book?t acquired ip the years 

1921-5. 10 x ti}. London, 1027. From the Trustees, 

Buchanan, h Journal kept during the Survey of the District of 
She ha bad, 1812-1 J. Ed. with nates ami introduction by 
C* E. A. W. Oldham, 10 X 7. Patna, 1926. 

From tie High Commissioner. 
taeiani, Leone, Duca di Sermoneta, Arrnali dell' Islam coni- 
pilati. VoL is. Dull' anno 36 al 3S II. VoL x. DalT anno 

38 al 40 H ;_ 14 * 10 - RomtI 1^26. Exchange. 

I, aland p Line viertc Mitteilujig iiber daa Yadhulusutni 
Acta Orientalia 6. 1927 9J x 6|. From ike Author, 
HUlogue of the Egyptian Hieroglyphic Type from matrices 
owned and controlled by Dr. Alan H. Gardiner. 13 x ML 
Crford, 1329- From Dr. A . H, Gardiner. 

lhatnrvedi Dwarkrt Prasad Shams, A Dictionary of Indian 
Classical Characters. Ill x 8, Luehiow, 1919. 

flt . x From the Publisher*, 

UimtenBMp A., Critical Stndiea in the Rnba iydt of ‘Umar-i- 
Khayyim, a revised text with English tnuuUtioiL 10 X . 

1927. From (he Author . 

t lif ton of Lytham, Mr?, V. p Islands of Queen Wilhelm inn. 
Introduction by LoTd Dnnsany. 9x6. London, 1927. 

^ From the Publishers. 

t ontenan, G., L Art de 1 Asie Occidentale Ancienne. Bi bliothcq uc 
d'Hktmre do PArt f public sous la direction de A, Marguillier, 
^ s Puns, 1929. From the Publishers* 

J - Manuel d archeologie orientaie depuifl les origines j u nqu u 
1 epoque d Alexandre. 1, Notions genera les. Histoiie de 
Part. Elam-Sumer. 94 x 0, Paris, 1927. 

From the Publish its. 
IrfE tahlettes de Kerkouk et lea oiigines de Ja civilisation 
assyrienne. Babylonkca. T. 9. 101 x 7. Paris, 1926. 

From She. Publishers^ 
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Cowley, A. E., The Date of the Hittite Hieroglyphic Inticriptioiii* 
of CftTehemish, Proc. British Academy, yqL xiii. 10 X 6$- 
Lotuhn, From the Publisher* . 

Cnrsetji Erachji Pavry h Iranian Studies. 8| X 6* Bombay, 
1927. From the A uikor . 

Hanging ¥. Thun»!i- t Le sylkbaire accadieu. Ill X 8^ Pan*, 
1926. From Dr, T. G- Pinthet. 

Driver, G. R,. Kurdistan and the Kurds. Precis of a Report 
compiled during the War. 8 x 6|. From the Author. 

Etude, J. €, van. Ethnologic Cqloninle leuropeen et 1‘indigene. 
Preface de J, Chailley. 10 X C|. Farit, 1927. 

From the K, Vmmmng Kobniaal IwttiuuL 

FeketCj L. s E info fining in die Oam&msch-TQrkifiche Diplomatik 
der TilrkLachen Botmassigkeit in Ungarn. 1 Lief, Tafeln 1-1G 
Yeroffentlichiingen des Kan. Ungarifrehen Sta mfaaro hivg T 
redigiert von D. Csanki. 17 x 12}. Budapest, 1926. 

From th*. y Publisher* 

Fitzier, M. A. H. ? Dt+ tumbos de Ceilao da seccau ultra mariim da 
Biblioteea National, 10 x 7} # Lisboa , 1927. 

From the Editor . 

Forke, A., Ltcschichte der alien chincsiBchen Philoeophie. 
Hamburgischc Univerfiitat, Ahhanrllungen HcL 25, Reihe B- 
Bd- 14, 12 X 8|, Hamburg, 1927, From the Publisher*. 

lihniii Khan, S_„ The Influence of the Geography of India on 
its History. Pamphlet. 7 x 4| + From the Author. 

find&rd, A t Godard, Y M Hackin r J. p Lm Ant iq Hi ten Bonddhiquea 
de Bamiyim. Avee des notes additLonelJea da M P P, Pelliot, 
Memories dc la Delegation Arch&dogique Fran^oise en 
Afghanistan. Tome 2. 15} X 11}. Fdris, 1928, 

From the Publisher*. 

Gtiichop, A. M.p La vie feminine an Mxab etude de sociology 
iDiiAulmane, preface de W, Marraifl. 19 planches. 10 X 8. 
Paris, 1927. ^ From the Publishers. 

(iolkncz, H,, Chronicle of Events between the Teftn 1623 and 
1733 relating to the Settlement of the Order of CanuelitcR 
in Mesopotamia (Bassora), a contribution to the His tory of 
Christian Missions in the East, written by Agathivngelus of 
St. Theresa and others. Now ed. for the first time with 
translation and notes. 9 x 7 P London, 1927. 

Emm the Publitker*. 

Orabowaka, H. Wiliman-, Las composes nominaux d&hs lo 
S&tapathabrilhmana. Ire partie. Index de la composition 
nomtnalc avec quartre supplements. 9^ x 61. JfodboMt, 
1927. Exchange. 

Granetj M-, La vie et k mort, croyances et doctrines de l 1 anti quite 
oJrinoke. Scole Pratique des Halites Etudes, Section dea 
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Science Reiigieusea. Ann aaira 1930-1 r Pamphlet, 
I Of X 6|. Part*, 1920. Bought, 

(3 rant ham, A. E. T Hills of Blue, A Picture-roll of Chinese History 
from far Iwginninge to the death of Chlen Lung, a.d. 1799. 
9X6. London, 1927. From the Publishers. 

Greater India Society Bulletin. 

No. 1. Greater India h by Kalidua Nag, 

Nd. 2. India and China, by Prahodh Chandra Bagchi. 

No. 3. Indian Culture in Java and Sumatra, by Bijan Raj 
Chattorjee. 9 x 5 A Calcutta, 192(5-7. From the Publi&m, 
Gurner r 0. W., A Century of Passion. Being a rendering into 
English verse of the Sfingarasatakam of the Sanscrit 
poet Bharfrihari, 7f X 5. Calcutta, 1927. 

From the Publishers, 

Hebrew Unioo College Annual* yoIb J it* 9J X 6J. Cincinnati, 
1924-7. From the Publishers. 

Heifer, B. r Bibliographic dea oeuvres de Ignnee Goldzihef, avec 
une Introduction, hiogruphique de L. Masaignon. Publica- 
tiona de L'fttcole Nationale ties Langues Oriental Vivantes, 
S^aer.. yul.i. 111x71. Paris, 1927, From the Publishers, 
Hertcl, J.* Die Sonne u, Mithra im Awesta auf Grund der awi^ti- 
sehen Fcuerlehre dargestellt, Indo-Irani ache Qudlen u. 
Fomchungen, Heft 9. 6} x 5J. Leipzig, 1927. 

From the Publishers, 

Hdlj S. C M Catalogue of the Home Miscellaneous Series of the 
India Office Records, 10 x &}» tendon, 1927. 

Frout the Secretary of Stoic. 
Hiilebrandt, A., Vediache Mythologies Zweite verimderte 
Aufkge Bd. 1 10 x 7. Breslau, 1927. From the Publishers. 
Holmyard, E. J. + and Mandeyille, fJ. C. p Avicennae de coo- 
gelatione et oonglurinationc lapidum, being aeetiona of the 
Kilab al-ShifitC. The Latin and Arabic Tcjcta ed, with an 
English Tfanalation of the latter and with critical notes. 
10 X 7. Paris T 1927. From the Editor. 

Horten, M, ( Indiache Stromungen in der iglamischeo Myatik. 
3* Lejokon wichtigster Termini der islands hen Myat.it. 
Materiallyn but Kunde dea Buddhism us, Heft 13, 9J x OJ. 
Hciddb*.'Tg r 1928. From ike Publishers, 

Humayun Mlrza, Mrs., Safurnama, in Urdu. S| X &J. 

——Sarguzaahtd hfijim, in Urdu. S| x Hyderabad, I92l!i. 

From the Author. 

Indian Historical Records Commissions Proceedings of Meeting?. 
VoL ix. Ninth Meeting held at Lucknow, December, 1926- 
10| X 7|. Calcutta, 1927. From the High Commimmcf. 
Juthan States, The, Corrected up to the 1st January, 1927. 
10 x G4. Calcutta, 1927. From the H{gk Commissioner. 
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Instil lit Fruufala d’ArokeoIogiie Orientals. Foiullea* Rapports 
prelimiunires. T + 4% l re panic. Medamnud par F. Bisson 
de la Roque, 2 jKirtie, Les inscriptions par E. Driotosi. 
3* partie, Deir el MMineb par B. Bmvere. 13| X 10J, 

-Mcmoircs, Tome 44. M. v. Berchem, Matetiaux pour un 

Corpus In.-wriptionum Arabicaruru, 2e partie* Byrie du Slid. 
Jerusalem “ Ho ram ss , tom o 2, fa sc. 2. 

— - Tome 53. Maqi'M. F3-Mawa'iz wa'l-i" Tibur ^fi 

Dhikr el-Khitat wa + UAtMr editd par G. Wict. Vol. 5\ 

fa«. 1 (3 H partie, chap 1 12). 14| X 11J- L? Cain, 1907. 

From the Publisher*. 

Joseph, T. K-. Was St. Thomas in South India l Reprint fruin 

fci The Young Men ol India”, July, 1027- 10 x 0- 

From the Author. 

Kumar Chatterji, S-, Bengali Self-Taught by the Natural Method 
with Phonetic Pronunciation. 71 x 5, London, 1027, 

From the Publishers. 

Kurd-Ali, Mr, Ghabir al-Audnlus wa-HAtfirahi, 8 X 5L 
Dammtcu*, 1023, From the Author. 

bnngdon, S. f Au^grabungen in Babylonian ^eit 1018. Alte 
Orient, Bd. 25. 9| X B, Leipzig, 1928. Bought. 

Lele, R. C. f Some Atharvanic portions in the Grhya-Sutms, 
Pamphlet. 94 x &|. Bonn, 1027, From the Auflm> 

Guard, C + R.* assisted by H. Hosteiij Travels of Fray Bcbastien 
M antique 1629-43, a tr. of the Itinemrio de las Missioned 
Orientalea with introduction and notes, VoL i, Arnknn. 
The Hakluyt Society, 2nd ser.. No. 59, 0 X 6. Oxford t 

1927, Subscription. 

Lutz:, H. h\, Neo-Babylonian Ad minis tra rice Documents from 
Erech, pt. ii. Univ. of California Publicationti in Semitic 
Philology vol. ir, No. 1. 11 x 71. Berheley, 1927- 

From the Publishers. 

Macdonald, A. T Memoir of the Life of the late Nana Famavia* 
compiled from Family Records mid Extant Works and now 
reprinted from the original edition of 1851- Together with 
an autobiographical memoir of the early life of Nana 
Farnnvis, I f, by Ldeut.-Col. John Briggs, with an Introduction 
hy K. G Eawliason. University of Bombay. 91 X 6. 
tendon, Bombay, 1927_ From th g Publishers. 

Marohal, II.. Guide archeologique aux temples d F Angkor, Angkor 
Vat, Angkor Thom ct les monuments do circuit. 0 x6. 
Paris, 1928. From the Publishers. 

Mu rehab Sappho T Costumes et Parures Khmtrs iTaprea les 

Devata d h Angkor-Yat. Avec dcs illustrations de Tauten r 
precede d h iin nvant-pfopos de M. V. Goloubew. 8J X 6|. 
Paris, 1927. From the Publishers. 
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Mafgotiuuth, J. i’., Stipple men | the Thesaurus Syriaco? of 

R. Payue Smith, collected and arranged bv Eiia 

daughter 10* x ± fhf ot( {, 1927. / W M* Ml 
Mannontetn, A.. The Old Rabbinic Doctrine of God. I The 
XAmes and Attributes of Gud, Jews* College Publications, 
.. l i ^ London, 1927, From the PnbUtihart, 
Marshall, Sir J., and others. The Bagh Caves in the Gwalior 
State. Published by the India Society in co-operation with 
the Department of Arcbaoiogy, Gwalior, for His late 
Highness Mahjinija »Sir AfridhEkr Hag ftcindin Alijuk Bahaijnr. 
Foreword by L, Bin yon. The India Society, I3i x inf, 
London 1927. Subscription , 

Maspero, H., Lea ongmes de la civilisation chinrase. Anmles 
rle Gf-ogruphie, 35" Annee, I ft 2d. 10$ x 7. Pari*, Bought, 
Meet), f.. A., Behnopi overzirht van de timleische gnaunatics 

m . X r 6 'v to**? 00 ' 1 ’ I927 > Prom the Author. 

Meyer d J. J.. 1 ber iJh.h Which der altandiBohcn ReehtsRchriften 
u. ikr VerkiiltiiL* zu EinniiLler \L zu Knutilya. 10 X 7. 
Leipzig r I 92 1 . From Me PuMwhera , 

t. T Manud d'urt mutiuJmaTu Arts plaatiquea el 
induMriebi. T, J, 2. Dtujdeme ^ition revue ct auffmentee 

1927 * , 

iiiuer, IV., The Ottoman Empire and its SueeejMHirs, lS0L-Itt9T, 
Baia^ a revised and enlarged ed. of The Ottoman Empire, 
„ rt01 . lr l913 1 8 x ?i- 1927. From the Publishers, 

Wacwalud, OsHetisch-Rueid^h-DeiitBches Worterbuclh 
H&ransge^ben □. erg^nst von A. Praman. I, A -A, 
10 x 6J. Leningrad, 1927. From ihr PttbiMm, 

iVUngaaa, A rf Wqodbrooke Studies, rkmtian d-HHiments in 
Syriac, Arabic, and Rajah Sjii + ed. and tr. with a critical 
apparatus with introduction E>v Rendd Otto. Vo] i 
Reprinted from the Bulletin of the John R viand.-, Ubteryi 
}ol u. 10* X 6*. Cambridge, 1927. From Or PuhlMm. 
j ” aai * J - Asiatic Papers, pt. lii 9 x 6. Bomb ay, 1927, 

T Fraim j’Ak- Airafc Pm wcAuw 1 /, 

Montgomery, J. A p The History u£ Yaballaha III. Nestorian 
htruirch, and of his ^ icar. Bar Sauma h Mongol Ambassador 
■ r * ^ ranki^h CVmrts at the end ©f the thirteenth century, 

1r. from ihi- Syriac and annotated. Columbia University, 
|™ i]m of Civilization. 9J X 6g. tfew W t £©»<k Kj 
\i i “ " . .j From the /biW^Am. 

11 Habib* bulum Mulimud of (ihgjmiiij a study, Aligarh 

Mnalim University Publication*. 7J x5. 1927, 

u * _ from 

unVundliil Gupta T K^si RatonvalL Pamphlet. 7x4§, Bernr^ 

From the Author, 
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Miiik-r. 11. I 1 G_*Die Krankheats- u, tieilgutlheitei] dtf* Lanmkmiis. 
Ant Lrt ipos s lid, 22, 1227 . lli x S. W jV n ■ Fro m th *' . 1 ■ f JAor. 

No myaii Chandra Bandyopad h ysya, Development of Hindu 
Polity and Political Theories, Ft. i. From the earliest times 
to 1 1 m- growth **l t hi> Imperialistic Movement. Hi x 7L 

— - Kail Liya or an Expoaiti . A hU Social Ideal and Political 

Theory. Vol* i- The Art of good Government, 9 x 5k 
Calcutta, 1927. From the Publwhtr*. 

0 Leary. De Lacy* The Di inn r (Antiphouanum) of the Coptic 
Church p Ft. i] (second four months, Tuhch, Arushar, 
Barmuh&t.. and BarmudaL from the Vatican Codes Copt 
Borgia 59. Edited. Ml X 2. London ^ 1928- 

From ike Publishers, 

Did Testament Essays Papers read before the Society for Old 
Testament Study m it- eighteenth meeting held at Oxford. 
1927, 9 X 6, London, 1927* From t he PuMishers. 

Palestine Exploration Fund, 1 sides to the Quarterly Statement. 
1869 to 1892. 1893 to 1910. 84 x54. London, n.i Bought. 

Pauthier, GL t Ceremonial observe dane hib fetr^ et les granges 
receptions ll la cour do KhoubilLU-KIiaaii tr, du chinoia. 
Revue de I'Orient,, de FAIgcrle et des Colonic. Pamphlet- 
IOJ x flj, Pari*, 1862. Bought, 

Persia Magazine* The* Vol. i, Nos. I 3. 9| X G. 

From the Hon. Secretary , Portia Society* 

Frayag liayah Catalogue of Coins of the Sultans of Dehll, Fore¬ 
word by H. Nelson Wright. Provincial Huseum* Lucknow. 
10 x7|. Allahabad, 1925. From thr Gvvernrrtrnl of India 

Prenzel r W.. Der Blumen Kij&tlichkeit. Blumcnspicgcl. Einge- 
leitet u. uherstezt, Asia Major, voL iii. Kl- Sehiiften zur 
japamschen Kultur* Hcmiisgegeben vom Japaninstitut. 
10 X 7. Leipzig* 1923* From- the. Publisher *. 

Frens List of Old Record* in the Punjab Civil Secretariat, vol. xis. 
From 1864-8, Genera! Department. 13J x 9. Lahore* 1927. 

From the High Commissioner. 

Prahodh Chandra Rage hi, Lo Canon houdd tuque en Chine* Lea 
iraducteura et les traductions. Siuodudica. Publications 
de rUalvereite de Calcutta, tome L |0| x 7. Pans, 1927. 

From the Publishers, 

Kaqiiette, G.* The Accent Problem in Turkish. Univeraitetfl 
AtBHk. N t F. Avd* l T Bd. 24, Pamphlet* 10 x 7, Lund. 

From the Author, 

Records of Fort St P <4eorge F 1706-14. 3 vols r 13^ x SJ. 

- Dispatches from England* 1715-18- !3JxB£- Madras, 

1927, From the High Commissioner. 

Records of the Government of Bengal* Proceedings of the Com¬ 
mittee of Circuit et Rangpur, Dinajpur, Purnea* and 
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RajinahiiL VoJs. v-viii. Mth December* 1772, tn ISth 
February, 1773, 134 x \K Calculi. 1h27. 

From the High Commitm&ner* 

Kuiv-Lvik Or] e nta I iatyemy wyrfajc Polfikie Tovrataytltwo 

OnentaLiistycziw, T. 3, 1925 10x7. L\cotf, 71^2 r . 

From the Publisher#* 

Umm"w r K., Trita AplVA, nine vedbcln? tiuttheit* 1 \ niveisitefc? 

Ar^krift. Fiiosofi Vetimskepfer &, 10| x 7, Uppsala* 

From the Author, 

Hudduva Ml slim 8 ha rim, K alya paddharni a-SarvaaY n Ln 10 X 61. 

Calcutta. ' from tkr Author. 

jjansoin, ii. B.. An Kiatozicfil Uramnuir (if JapanuBf. HX®. 

Oxford, 1928. From the Publishers. 

SrtrattwatL Blmv&iiH Text>_ 

So, 0 T pt_ ii. Bhaweil Vivefen. 

So. 10p pt. Li, SiddMnta Katna. 

So. L3. Siddha fSddbliit& Sangreba. 

So. 14, TrivegikS. 

So. 13, pt, L Tripnm Bahasya. 

Ho. 17. NyaynkalLkfl. 

N o. 18 , pt. i. Ib iralcaA-sidd hfi n ti^ngriihti, 

Su. 19, pt.-, i, ii, PriUmta Frukawa 
No. 30, MinsfttattvATiveka . 

8J ,< 34. Benaris. 15+23-7 . Fromjhe Gmern i nett t of India. 

Satin*. F. B r Distyiirses oi\ the Pnrva Miin i ntw System - 
Pamphlet. <kj X 0|. Pm***, 1927. From tin Author. 

&chlesLnger p M.. Sntdehre der ftminaiaeheik Sprfifihe dea 
baby Ionian lm Tnlniud&. YaftfL d, Alexander Kohut- 
Ktiftimg, Bd. 1. Iflx6|. Lmptig t lOM* Fr&m the Publisher*. 
Sohliimberger, 0 M Byzunce et croiand^, pager. nit'-die vales. 

Avcc 24 plancli^. 10 X 8, Paris f 1927, From the Publishers, 
Schmidt, Max. The Primitive Races of Mali kind. A Study mi 
Ethnology. Translated by A. K. Dallas. 9x 6. London* 

From thi r Pubdafirnt. 

Sfhurbam+ni L r r (3.* Dab Kiccblicbo Spmehprobkin in der 
Japftniachin Jcsnit^iimis^ion dofl 10 ti. 17 .Inhrhimdcrts. 
Eih StUok Ritenfmge in Japan, Mitteilungea d, Dent. 
GefielLs. Iiir Natur- u. Yolkerkimde OatftBier» + + Bd, 23, 
10 x ZWrjjo, 1928, From the Publishers, 

Svkiou, T. p Yatsm, S. T Kuiiyumd* S. r Oba ! T.. Ogawa* K. p 
Nomorip T rf An hEH-jlogical Researches on the ancient Lolang 
District. Text, Social Report of the Service of Antiquities, 
VoL iv. 10£ x 8. 1927. From the Govt.-General of Chosen* 

Sehgmarm, S. t Die magisehen Hkil- u. Schiitsemittei ana der 
unbetebton Nat nr mil besoELdem Be ruckle htiguiig dec 
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Mitte-I gegen dcm boscn LiJick. Fine Gcschichie &w 
Acnulettwesens. I0| x 7, Btntift*irt a 1927. 

From Me PuhU$ker*. 

Senart, E.. Les caster dans I'lnde. Ls feitH ot le systeme. Non voile 
ed. publiee sans les auspices da Mus6e Gnimot. tl) < S- 
/ p cm : 1927. From the Publisher#* 

Shafuat Ahmad Khan, John Marshall In India. Noted, and 
Observations in Bengal, I+iGtV-T^. Ed. and arranged under 
subjects. 9 X 6- London. 1927. From the Publishers* 
fcihiihpundijlh Hormasji Hudlvala t Historical Studies hi Mughal 
Numismatics. Occasional Memoirs of the Numismatic 
Society of India, 2. 10 :< fi|. t'afeutta,, 1923. 

From the Publisher*. 

Situ Nath Prudhan, Chronology of Ancient India. From the 
times of the Rigvedio King Divodasa to Chandraguptu 
Hanrya, with glimpses into the political history of the 
period. 10 x 64. thumtfty of Cal&itte, 1927. 

From the PutAi&kers. 

Sotuadeva, Katha Sarit Slgata. The Ocean of Story, being 
C, H. Tawney'a translation now edited with i tit nidaction, 
fresh explanatory notes, and terminal essay by N- M. 
Poififcer in 10 volumes. Yol. vin. Foreword by W. R* 
Halliday, Vol ix. Foreword by Sir Atul Chatterjeeu 
I0J X 7^ London, 1927, 1928. From ike Publisher** 

Stein, Sir A., Alexanders Campaign on the Indian North-West 
Frontier. Pamphlet. Geographical Journal, 1927. 10 x 6|. 

From the Author. 

Storey, Ch A. s Persian Literature, a Bio-BibliograpEiienl Survey- 
Section I. Quranic Literature. 9X6. Land os, 1927. 

From the PuUishers. 

Tamil Lexicon* vol. ii ? pt. m 10 x 7|. Madms, 1927. 

From the Tamil Lexicon Commit!# 1 * 
Tamporcwala, 1. J. S.. The Religion of Zamtbuditru. 7 x 
Madras, 1926. From the Parser Punch® jftf* 

Tan flic C anaan , M oh am medan Saints and Sanctuaries in Pales¬ 
tine. Lujjir's Oriental Religions Series, veil. v. 9| ; 6. 
London 1927, From (hr Publisher* ± 

Thompson, E., Suttee, a historical and philosophical inquiry 
into the Hindu rite of widow-burning. 8 X 5j, London. 

From the Ptddishi iff* 

Ti-me-kun-dan Prince of Buddhist benevolence, a mystery pkv 
tr, from Tibetan text by M, II. Morrison. Wisdom of the 
East. 7x5. Ixmdon, 1925. Bought. 
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Is Earn and the Protected Religions 

llv A, B. TSITT0N 
Taxation 


TX legal terminology khardj means land tax, and jizya 
poll tax. It has been proved conduflively* and here it 
is only needful to mention the fact, that this usage is not 
primitive, nod that both words, khamj in the east andjnfB 
in Egypt, meant tribute. The commonly accepted tradition 
is that "Umar I imposed two taxes, land and poll, which were 
uniform throughout the empire. 

Information about taxation is found in the papyri, historical 
works, law books, and those written for the instruction of 
seeretariea. 


The Pajnjti 


Among the papyri discovered in Egypt are many dealing 
with taxation, for the most part between the years A.n. 80 
and 100. There arc lists of payments by individuals, tax 
rolls, notifications of taxes due, requisitions, and details of 
sums paid by persons and institutions. Many of these papers 
are fragmentary, fail us when we most want their aid, and 
take for granted what we most want to know. Still some 
things are clear. There were several taxes. The land paid 
both money and corn, though it is not clear whether these 
jars, jolt me. 02 
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Trcre two separate taxes or parts of one ; the Martin, paid 
in money ; requisitions which seen 1 to have been paid usually 
in money ; special requisitions of rnflk and honey ; and the 
poll Lax. No Muslim is recorded as paying taxes, This might 
he chance, hnt r considering the testimony of Muslim historians, 
it is certain that they did not- pay, 1 


Poll Tax 

There is no record of ft woman paying poll tax r which 
agrees with the statements of the historians and lawyer*. 
Not- all men paid it. Some priests paid, but others did not 
(1-120, 30-47, \% 77>. Sons and children (presumably grown 
up} paid while other children (presumably minors} did not 
(1420, 39 t 46, 87), There is no evidence that monks paid. 
The rate of assessment varied p it was 3 dinars (1427, 5 : 
1428. 6b H fl438, 5)> and 4 (L42S, LI). Easement was given 
by assessing a man as a fraction of a person,, &Q nine men 
are counted as 8J (142T, 5). In a.h, I&6 a baker paid i dinar 
[676}, A few totals will show the amounts actually paid 


mm I'i-LV dinar*. 

fl „ T* 

7 n 17 

u 3H 


7 men jjaj dinars. 

b „ 13 


12 „ 

44 „ 108f 

(142®, 3, 


Land Tax 


The land paid both cash and corn ; for convenience we 
may call the latter payment the com tax. Landholders 
including women paid this tax ami some who had no land 
even paid the com tax. Tradesmen paid a special tax. 
apparently in place of the Land tax. Corn land and vineyards 
were registered separately and probably at different rates 
(1339), The palms and acacias were counted (577), The rate 
of the land tax varied ; often it was 1 dinar on 4 arovra. 
though it might be as low as | or as high as 11. In one case 


i in ihp. rvii-7*..‘T\£<3 to papyri numbers beldw 1000 refer to Fuhrcr dutch 
iHe (fe* fCfZ&erzoy Itainer, those above to Greet Papyri iti tbr 

British voL Lv. 
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3-4 arotim of irrigated land and 3-1 of unirrlgated each paid 
I dinar (1428). 

Some leases of crown lands of a tater date may serve for 
comparison. ('The last three were certainly granted to 
Muslims,) 

40 feddan at a rent of 30 dindrs, for 10 fedddn were without 
water and not taxable, a.h, 176 (621). 

50 fed din at a rent of 59 dinars and payment in kind, 

a.h. 177 or 178(635). 

1 dinAr, 10 ardebb of wheat, nod 3k ardebb of barley for 
the feddan. No date (626). 

1 dinar and 15 ardebb of wheat the feddan for wheat, land 
and 1 dinar, i ardebb of wheat, and J ardebb of barley for 
land under barley, a.h. 180 (6381. 

At the end of the iirst century most of the holdings* seem 
to have been small : the biggest sum paid by an individual 
was about 9 dinars [1419). The following prices and wages 
will be useful for estimating the real value of money. In 
a.h 80 30 ardebb of wheat cost 1 dinar and in a.h, 88 13 cost 
1 illnar, while later 10 ardebb of wheat or 20 of barley cost 
I dinar. [587, 1-133, 1434}. In a.h. 92 1 sheep cost | dfnir 
(1375). 

A shipbuilder for wages and expenses got 2 dinars a month. 

A caulker for wages and expenses got 14 dinars a month 
(1410). 

A carpenter for wages and expenses got $ ol a dinar a month 
(1336), 

A sawyer got 11 dinars yearly, a labourer 16, and a carpenter 
23. (1341, 1366,) 

In a.h; 88 the corn tax was roughly i ardebb for every 
cljEuir of the land tax (1429) but in 95 (?) it was 2 ardebb to 
the dinar (1424b In 98 and the five following years the land 
tax of Aphrodite [AshkuM remained constant at 6951 dinars 
15 carats, ic P 4_*. It was not always so. In a.h. 80 Faurou 
(j paid 70 dinars 21 c P and in 91 it paid 104 \ (1412' # 
and Der Tslam. 2, 207). 
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The following list shows how payments varied:—■ 
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It is clear from these figures that some of the monasteries 
were rich ; the desert monastery of Mary had eight estates 
in a.h. 9S P nnd that of BarhiiTOS htul ten (1119). 

The central government notified a district how much it 
had to pay and local officials distributed the sum among 
the taxpayers. A typical notice is, 14 From Kurrn b. Shuraik 
to the people of Fsurou. Your dune of the tribute for the 
yenr 8S is 101 k dinars and of the com tax II| ardchb wheat 
Written by Rashid pjj&far 91/' It seems that the lunar year 
91 was the solar year 88. 1 

Tvrtarthi 

This was about 1 per cent of fche land tax* It la note¬ 
worthy that K, fid'J has a list of three money taxes and a 
Syriac historian speaks of taxes, tribute and poll tax.* 

Requisitions fall into two classes ; those bi included in the 
schedule "" and those not included. The 11 included 11 
requisitions bear no fixed proportion to the land tax : but 
vary from one- half m the ease of Sakoore to one-ninety-second 
In the ease of Pukaunhi. The 14 uot included *' vary even 
more (1413). The requisitions for milk and honey were not 

* Caetnnj, .In.nali, voir rv p pi. 

1 t:f\ ran lieu m i rvjra Syriaca, 333. 
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levied on the smaller subdivisions. Indeed the emallrr 
places seem to have been burdened only with the bigger, 
mote gone ml requisitions. The following table shows the 
requisitions on three monasteries :— 



Holy 


Abba 

Allu-wamM for the 1 Commander vt 

Mutt. 

Barbaras. ErmaototF. 

the Faithful , > + 

— 

— 

— 

Goods lor the boats. . 

i 

■ - 

i 

Cloth for u, IuiIe Unit * + 

A 

A 


Fine ■ n ■ * * 

H alf Bailor for the fleet* rapenaav 
^nd 2; mcasurn^ of lioLted 



m 

winy for the -VI nhijiruu * 

2 ninanurcE oE boiled wine for thy 

* 

i 

* 

Muhjijixun of the fleet; * 

Carriage! of goods for the bouts at 

1 

1 


Klysmii , 

1 

i 

i 

File for era brvi ! kiikenb 

t 

— 

—- 

Expenses of governor 

Jt 

1 

§ 

Cue of t[ct' Ti i Lknit'j] 1 . - 

l 

i 

—■ 

GtMThia for KJysma + 

Sailor for Anatolian fleet and 


1 

i 

t'xpmscB- i * « ■ 

i(i wurknoen for the mosque at 



i 

Uamascu* - 

— 

— 

i 

Care of embankment, hnakets 

50 

30 

t 

Mtf&fV total (dfruira) - * 

a m 

21 

(a. ft. VI33-5 


Contributions are often mentioned. It is not certain if these 
were the same as the requisitions or not. From the Rainer 
collection come tin- following. '20 Jirdebh of barley (551!, 
ardebb of wheat (a.ii. 21 553}, 3 meals for men (555), 
342 ardebb of wheat and 171 measures of oil for 342 soldiers 
and 12 armourers (?) (557). This last reminds one curiously 
0 f 'Umar’s method of finding out bow much was wanted by 
the soldiers as rations. Then 55 sheep (558) and 99 horses 
(564) are called for. In a.h. 91 is a demand for 70 camitia 
ut 1 dinar each for " the subsidy of the Commander of the 
Faithful" (1302), Divers articles of food are wanted by the 
governor “ for the maintenance of us and the officials who 
are with us. both Arabs and Christiana, and of various jK'rsous 
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. . k " (1375). Mirny sailor were wanted for the fleets and 
the taxpayers had to provide their wages; hence l he frequent 
occurrence in the accounts of half a sailor or mm? other 
fraction, the district having to provide that part of his wages. 
Labourers had to be supplied for work in Jerusalem and 
Damascus and their wages paid. 

At this time many of the Egyptian peasants fled from their 
holdings. It is safe to aSHimie that one reason for their 
doing so was the burden of taxation. 

It is obvious that there are serious discrepancies between 
the account given by the lawyers, and that of the papyri- 
The latter prove the existence of taxes which are not oven 
hinted at by the legal system. 

The Historians 

The terms given to the various places conquered were not 
cat a model imposed from Medina, but depended on local 
conditions and the temper of the victor. For the sate of 
completeness, terms imposed by the prophet, whether 
historical or legendary, are included in the following list of 
treaties- 

The prophet wrote to Bahrain, Whoso prays facing in 
the same direction as we do and eats what we kill is a Muslim 
with the same privileges and duties as we have. Whoso does 
not do this must pay one dinar in Ma'afLri cloaks. 1 

Some of the people of Bahrain made peace, promising to 
pav half their dates and cornA 

Every adult male in Bahrain paid one dinar, a in Yemen 
one dinAr or its value in cloth. 1 

A male dhimiiu in Yemen paid one dinar. A governor tried 
to take one-fifth of the crops, but wjls not allowed to. A 
Christian living in Mecca paid one dirnk a year. 5 

* Khartjt Abu Yusuf, 75. 

3 DalntUiurk F ul uA, SO. 

■ BfilidhorL JVlwJ* SSL 

* batuihuri* Fuliih t 7L 

* Kiidhv, lv \ 101. 
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The terms with Nejran were: (1) the payment of 2,000 
cloaks of the average value of 40 dirhams weight of silver ; 
any deficiency could be made good in horses, camels, arms, 
or provisions; (2) the entertaining of the prophet s messengers 
for ji month ; (3) the supply of 30 horses. 30 camels, and 30 
coats of mail in the event ol war in Yemen ; these were to 
be made good by the prophet if destroyed. The tribute of 
cloaks was diminished by 'Uthmin and by subsequent Caliphs 
ns the numbers of the fsejranis decreased. 1 

On his return to Medina from Tcbuk, the prophet imposed 
a tax on the dhiuimi* in Medina. Mecca. Kind bar, Yemen, 
and Xejran, 1 dinar or thereabouts on the men, and nothing 
on the women and children, 1 He levied 1 dinar n head on 
Tebuk and Ai!a. 3 

In the reign of Abu Bekr almost the first plare outside 
Arabia to be conquered was Bosra ; there every udult. male 
hud to pav 1 dinar and 1 pi rib of wheat. 1 The same terms 
were given to Antioch later. s Kanikia. paid 1,00(1 dinars 
and a tailaadtt , ft 

In the reign of ‘Umar conquests became rapid. Many 
traditions refer to Svria but it is impossible to know whether 
they mean Damascus or Syria as a whole, 

Al first every one paid 1 din4r and 1 jarib, but Inter ‘Umar 
changed this. 

Khajid imposed on Damascus 1 dinar, i jarib, and oil and 
vinegar. 1 Abu ‘Ubaida imposed a fixed tribute, not to be 
increased if they multiplied, not to be diminished if they 
became fewer. 8 

2 dinars a head and food. Some were taxed according to 
their ability to pay ; if their wealth increased so did the tax, 
if it diminished the additional tax was dropped. 11 

On adult males 1 dinars. 2 mudd wheat, 3 kist oil. and the 


1 BaL HT. 
1 Bat. IM. 


i BaL 64. 


* Bal. £$>. 


1 Ai-Sull, Afabu 'l-imiivti. 214, 

* H:ii- 11a. 

♦ Bai, 211. 

■ I bn ‘AailUr, i, ITS- 


* IL.n ‘Aiiikir, 1+ 1^>- 
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duty of entertaining Muslim travellers for three days. 1 Another 
version mak es the when! and oil a monthly payment, adds 
to these ghee ami honey r imd omits the entertainment.* 

In Kakka every man paid I dinar, several kufta of wheal, 
vinegar, o!J 1 and honey . % 

In Kdessa every man paid 1 dinar and 2 mudd ol wheat. 1 
In Al-Jazira—North Mesopotamia—tribute war at first 
paid in kind, food T oiJ T and vinegar, Then "Umar reduced 
this, and introduced the graduated poll tax with 2 mudd of 
wheat and 2 kist each of oil and vinegar. * Another version 
is 1 dfnAr + 2 mudd of wheat, and 2 kiat each of oil and vinegar, 
and that Ahdu'1 Malik raised it to 4 dinars without grading. 10 

Baru&ma and az-Zawabf agreed to pay 4 dirhams a head. 
Baruama broke faith and was Backed. 7 This resembles the 
story that Constantine the Patrician of Syria told ’Umax 
that the terms imposed by Abu 'UbaJda were 1 dirhams and 
a cloak a head. He afterwards confessed that this was his 
own invention.* ft also resembles the treaty made by 
‘Idioyahbh whereby the rich paid 10 dirhams and the poor 4.* 

There is a story that is almost Unbelievable but yet is toe 
curious tn have been invented. The tribe of Bajlla formed a 
quarter of t be army which fought- at Kadi.-fva so "Umar 
promised them a quarter of the Sawid—South Mesopotamia, 
Finally he persuaded their chief Jarir b r 1 Abdullah to surrender 
his claims— uncording to one story, after he had enjoyed 
them for three years—for 80 or in another version. 100 dinars, 
A woman refused to give up her share till Tmnr gave her 
a pure-bred cornel with a red saddle-cloth and filled her 
hands with gold. Another version ia that after the baLtk of 
ialula Jarir gave up hi_s rights at the Caliph’s request. Yet 
another says that every man of the tribe received a pension 


of 2,000. lfl 

i Bit. 152. 

1 Bit. 175 , 

* Bah 176. 

1 Bal. 261. 

1 Thcmuts of 51arpn T il F 125 n. 


* B&L 125. 

1 Bal. 174. 

1 Kkart$j f 23. 

B JAOS., ili r Hfc 
i& BaJ. 257. 
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Other places paid lump sums, Ilira paid 8l),i)u0 or 100,000 
dirhams yearly. 1 Yahyti says. Terms were made with the 
men of ITira to pay a sum which they distributed among 
themselves; there was no hied amount. on the individual-" a 

AnMr paid If^O.OOO dirhams nnd 1,000 cloaks, 1 

Edema and Harr an paid fixed sums 1 Hi ms paid 170,000 
dinars affording to one story, but Tabari says that some of 
the inhabitants paid I dinar and food. 5 

The Samaritans at first paid poll tax. Yazid b, Mirawiya 
made them pay land tax and put a poll tax of 2 dinars on 
those in the Jordan province and 5 on those in Palestine. 
Some of them appealed to Mutawakkil and he cut it down 
from 5 to X 4 

When TMi-s was captured in the reign of TTthmdm each 
family agreed to pay 1 dfnflr , both sides promising to play 
lair in counting families, 7 

In the treaty made by Suraka (a,h, '2'1) with the people of 
Armenia and the Gates, it wa,s arranged that they should 
join the Muslim armies ami military service take the place of 
tribute. Those who did not join the army had to j*u_y the same 
tribute as tbe people of Adherhnijdm* 

In al-Jarira the villagers were treated exactly as the 
townspeople except that, they hud to supply rations to the 
Muslims. * 

Egypt The traditions are many. 

2 dinars on every mule. 10 

2 dinars a head and food for the Muslims. 1 * 

■ BaL 343 , 

* Xitrihu 1-Khtirdj h Yuliya b- Adanj p 30, 

’ BaL 240 - 

1 Ktuirnjt 23 , 

* BaL 130. Ttbari U FtUuh Shriu, AmM f 12S. 

■ Bftl. tClSr 

* Hal. 20 k 

1 Tab, ^ 2665, 

* Kharfij, 2k 

<* Makriil, i. 76. 

n Makrki. Khilat* L *$*■ 
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2 dinars and food. The food was Liter compounded for 
at the rate of 2 dinars making a tax of 4J 

2 dinars on every adult male, and on 1 jartb 1 dinar and 
3 ardebb of food. 1 

2 dinars on every male except the poor, and on every land- 
owner 3 ardebb of wheat, and 2 kiat each of oil, honey, and 
vinegar. AJI had to provide clothing: for the array, shoes, 
trousers, turbans, coat^ 3 and cloaks. 3 As-Snli gives the same 
tribute without the clothing. -1 

The graded money tax, 12 ardebb of wheat yearly and 3 
days 1 entertainment of Muslims. 5 

It is said that % Amr imposed a tax of 2f>J dirhams on a[L 
and on the rich 2 dinar a and 3 Bidebba of wheat. 1 This is 
intelligible if the second tax was in addition to the first when 
the rich would have paid about twice as much as the poor. 

It is definitely stated that the Copts paid to the Muslima 
the same tribute they had paid to the Byzantines.? 

The general impression gained from these traditions is that, 
the larger part of the tribute was derived from a poll tax. 
The papyri show that the poll tax was a smaller item than 
the land tax. It was held that if a town had capitulated the 
terms of the capitulation were binding on the Muslims, whereas 
they were free to do as they liked with one that had been 
captured by force of arms. There was much discusaion,whether 
hgypt had capitulated or not.. The discussion was purely 
academic though traditions were quoted on both sides. 
Mu awiya tried to add to the tribute of Egypt but the attempt 
was foiled by the refusal of Warden, a freedman of \Amr&. s 
On the other side this tale k told. The headman of Ikhnu 
came to Auir and said, li Tell ns what tribute each one has 
to pay,, and we will pay it.” ‘Amr pointed to a corner of the 
church and said, " If you gave me that filled witji money from 

1 2*1 * Bal. 215, 

* 2L4. I fjdli, 217. 

1 B *|. 119. Mat. k "9. * Abu Chitrtke*, Til. 

T Mat. k T®. * 2l7 r 
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the floor to th.‘ roof, T would not tell you what you have to 
pay. You are our treasury. If we need much you will pay 
much, if our burdens are small, so will yours be. 1 

There cun ho no doubt that the tribute to Egypt—and 
probably of other provinces was increased. ‘Abdullah h. 
Abf Sarh extracted a bigger revenue than did ‘Ann. though 
the figures twelve and fourteen millions are exaggerated, 
and ‘Aar's defence before the Caliph is famous. Other 
increases are mentioned. While ‘Abdu l-’Aziz was governor 
a census of the monks wins i a ken. and they were made to 
pay 1 dinar each. 1 Severn* says, “ This was the first jiVya.” 
ft is not clear whether he means the first poll tax ur the first 
tribute paid by monks. 

As Suli has an account that deserves to be quoted in full. 
“ These terms were given them; their wives, children, 
estates, and houses were not to be sold, their treasures not 
confiscated, and no addition made to their tribute. This 
continued til] 'Abdullah h. Ha d b. Abf Sarh became governor; 
he raised two million of revenue till the reign of ‘Abdu 
’1-Msiik who made his brother 'Abdu VArix governor of 
Egypt. He made a survey of the estates—which were many 
—and gave fiefs to some soldiers. This added to the burden 
on the payers of poll tax who were asked to pay a million 
dinars. They went to ‘Abdu ’1-Malik and complained, When 
they tame book ‘Abdu l-’Aufz added to their tribute.* 

The tribute was increased by two-thirds; no date is given * 
Kurra b. Shnraik added 100,000 dinars to th e tri Lute. 4 Usdma 
made each monk pay 1 dinar. 

‘Umar II freed the estates of the church and the bishops 
from khardj but Yazid restored these taxes.' 1 

* Sink, i, 1", Iflfl- 

i Jlsk. li, 4 SeverUH, PairixtrtJU, ed, SeyboJA, 104, 

» Siili, lit. 

* s«t, m . 

* Sar. 140. 

* Sst, 143.. 
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In the reign of HiaMm the tribute was doubled. 1 

Ibnu J l-Hubhab increased the tribute by one-eighth or one- 
twenty-fourth^ 

Abu bKasiin doubled the tribute 3 

Tq -\ai« 167 Miisa b. Mufafa doubled whdt was taken Iruin 
each feddiin and laid taxes on those who had stalls in the 
markets and on animals** This was evidently part of the 
policy of the caliph Hanin who added to the tribute of the 
Christiana so that many emigrated and fled from their estates 
leaving them in the hands of the Arabs, 5 Another increase 
was made in A.H* 213. fl 

The phrase k * doubled the tribute IJ is so common that 
clearly it is not to hr taken literally. Even if Christian evidence 
in suspect, there is enough Mils km testimony to prove that 
the tribute of Egypt was made heavier. 

Me&hofa of Asw#sm : n? 

The mode of assessment outlined in the demand notes of 
the governor preserved among the papyri is described by 
Makrfzi following Ihn ‘Abdu '1-link am. This account takes 
the original assessment for granted and treats of increases 
only. The method is the same. 44 s Amr when ho was sun? of 
the tribute (or T had received assurances from the officials}, 
fixed for the Copts the tribute paid before to the Greeks. 
That had been allotted justly. If a village had been cultivated 
and populous, the tribute had been increased ; if the inhabi¬ 
tants and the kind neglected, it was diminished. Those who 
know the villages, the officials, and the heads of the people, 
came together and examined the state of cultivation; then, 
if they decided on an Increase, they allotted this between 
the districts. They met the village headmen and divided 
it according to the capacity ol the villages and the extent 

1 Sev. 145. 

* See* 1W, Kindi, OotzmorM, 73. M*Si. Li, 492. 

* Sct. Im f 103_ 

- Kindi, 125. 

fr Syrittf .4 Hdnyma il*, ud. CliAbot* 2 2 m 
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of their Edita, Then each one tank its abare (of the increase) 
and combined it with the tribute and the cultivated area. 
They began by subtracting two fedddns from the tota] area 
for their churches* carts, anti bouts : then they subtracted 
enough to meet the entertainment of Muslims and visits 
of the ruler. Next they estimated the number of workmen 
and hirelings in each village, and gave them shares according 
to their ability. Tir there were any fugitives (from other 
places) they were given shares equal to their ability. A share 
was seldom given except to young or married men. Then they 
took what was left of the tribute, and divided it among 
themselves in proportion to the size of their holdings. Then 
a re-arrangement was made for thane who were ready to 
cultivate according to their capacity. Tf 31 man could not 
cultivate his Sand and pleaded inability, they gave what 
lie could not work to those who could ; sod he who was ready 
to do more titan his share supplied the deficiencies of the weak. 
If they acted stingily towards each other, division was made 
according to their preparedness. The basis of the division 
was the twenty-four klriiis in the dinar. 

,fc Each feddAn paid i nrdebb of wheat and 2 wniba, that is 
12 mudd of barley. Clover (or mimosa leaves for tunning} 
was not taxed. J 0mar took from tributaries the appointed 
sum, neither more nor less. He considered the case of those 
who surrendered on condition of paying tribute, though no 
sum had been fixed ; if needful he fixed it low, but if they 
were rich he made it higher.' 1 
It 13 well to empbasb&e certain points in this description. 
The agreement with the papyri has already been noted. Land 
ia held by the commune rather than by Individ nab. Fugitives 
who have tried to escape the burden of taxation do not 
succeed in doing ho entirely. Certain fields arc set apart to 
meet the cost- of public works* but this does not mean any 
lightening of the burden of tribute for it presses more heavily 


* SUv, i T 76. 
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on Lho remaining land. The entertsiiiment of M’ lmlin m is 
n comrmrnal matter not a private one, as is suggested by most: 
references to this duty. In its emphasis on the fairness and 
the good temper of the proceedings it reads like a rescript 
from the governor* 


Load Tax 

Moat detailed accounts of the land tax refer to Mesopotamia* 
A selection of [hem follows. The usu! of measurement is 
always the jarth, a square of 60 cubits side, the area sown by a 
jitrih, a measure of capacity. 

1 dirham and 1 kufJz. He left them the palms for their 
own use/' 


Vineyards 



10 

<1 Trim, irta 

l h niiFiK m t t ^ 
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Wheat .... 
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Wheal- . 


H 
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2 jnrib. 

Cotton . 
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1 
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Brtiley . 



1 

ip 

1 jarib, 

Had land. 
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Roii^h wbit * 


* 
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1 mk\ 
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i 



line wh™.t 


* 

3 
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Bar fey paid about half these rates, and vegetables, etc.* ware 
fire. Gardens (p*hnfl t fruit-trets, vincyurdd) 10 dir. 1 

ThpiMj lists all agree with lie statement that the tribute 
nf Mesopotamia was fired by “ measurement" ( i- 1 .„. 

1 Ba). SAD, qdll, 213, 
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The figures are very different from those given by Tbn 
Hn W kal for Persia. where the tribute was also by ,k measure 
ment Tuxes were beamiest in Sbfraz. Hi^figures are for 
the big jarib, 3| of the small jarib. 

Wheat amJ liwlfy f watered by slrtam?} 170 dith-aiTH, 

XrwTfl- tp rp 102 

VngoUbkif ■■ i. ti 

Vuwyuda Pi pp li25 « 

Ill Kuvar taxes were two-thirds of the above. There had 
been no tax on vines and fruit-trees in the plains till a.h. 302, 
when + Ah b. Tsa b- ahJamib imposed the land tas. 1 

Tbn Hawk a I also says that in Egypt Jawhnr the minister 
of jU-]In*izz made the rate 7 dinars on the feddan; before 
it had been 3| + ® In part of Upper Egypt the com tas had 
been at the time of the Fafimids 3 ardebb on the feddan, 
in a.u. 572 it was 34, and later 2. 3 Some comment is necessary. 
The kafiz was either £ or T V of the jarib. Now a crop may he 
anything from 13 to 25 times the amount of seed sown. 
So the tax in kind, if it were one kafiz would be at the highest 
estimate une-seventy-cighth part or one hundred and thirtieth 
of the crop. The addition of the dirham to be paid in money 
would not bring the tax anywhere near the tithe which the 
Muslim farmer paid. A tax of two jarib (capacity) sounds more 
reasonable. Tbn Hawbafis figures seem to err on the other 
side; especially the tax on vineyards, unless the policy of the 
government was to tux them out of existence. It is impossible 
to believe that palms were tax-free. Possibly in those parts 
where isolated trees only were found there was no tax on them. 
It is definitely said that solitary palms regarded as common 
property were not taxed; 1 It is more likely that the figures 
l dinar or h on each palm according to the quality of the 
tree are right. The Turkish government levied a tax of 
7 piastres on each tree, though they are said to have been not 
over careful in counting them. 


1 Urn Qiwkfeh Sift. 

9 HAi. i* 101. 


* Iho llawta], 1US, 
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Poll Tax 

Most of the information about the poll tax conies from 
the lawyers. Books usually say that it was srndiiated, ku r, 
two, or one dinar in hinds with a gold currency, that in Kyria 
and Egypt, while where silver was current the dinar was 
reckoned at V2 dir hams, in Mesopotamia and Persia, Another 
theory makes the dknir equal to ten dirhams This system 
is too simple ; the differences ol the schools-: show that this 
amount of agreement is fictitious. 

The views of the four imams are these 
Abu Hanifa says that the poll Ilia- is fixed at J 2, 21, and 48 
dirhams, 

Ahmad b, Hanbal sap that it is not fixed. but is at the 
discretion o\ the ruler. Another version of hrs teaching is 
that the lower limit is fixed but not the upper, 

Malik says that i t is fixed at 4 dkArs or 40 dir ha ms. Pm ha bly 
he mentions tlie highest rate only, and takes the others for 
granted. Shdfri says that it- is fixed, 1 din Ar on rich and poor 
alike. These differences reflect different, local conditions 
Bharani sap this definitely. for he writes, Ll These differences 
are dm 1 to the fact that the ImAins take into account the 
conditions prevailing in the countries in which they live." 

If a man were too poor to pay the lowest rate, Shifil held 
that he should be banished. The other three held that he 
should be excused payment. 1 Another writer says that he 
who cannot pay the graded tax should he given relief A 
From these statements of the lawyers’ views it is cleat that 
the commonly accepted history is a later systematization. 
Opinions differed as to who paid. AM Yusuf says that 
women, boys, the poor in receipt of alms, the indigent blind, 
the paralysed, and aged did not pay. Borne add to this list 
servants, lunatics, and men who live in cells. On the other 
hand BhAfH held that the paralysed, aged, blind, monks, and 


3 Alison, Shi'nqi, jj, 
■ Ynhi*, 9. 
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liiriM] servants paid' in one place the Kit dim %U mm assumes 
chut women may at times pay, 2 

Hasanu 1-Basrf said, monks pay no jhya because they 
are poor anti have left the world."* I bn 'Abdu 'ol-ttatam 

f BOWB thKt Ul ° nks 1*7 ™ I*™ 'far " the dhimmfc have to 
bear the tribute of those of them who turn monk. "A Abu 

' "" Uf "7" Uwt rKh m ™l“ V™ taxed. If a convent had 
estates or property in trust the father superior paid for the 
monks under him. If he pleaded poverty he was allowed to 
take an oath Valid m his religion and was excused payment 5 
Theodo 31llSr a CMcedonian Christian who held high office 

m f™*™’ ™“ atl ™X of «* Coptic patriarch Agatho 
T ™' Jt ‘ bini|ray 36 dinarsfor Ms dJeciph*. Presumably 
these wore monte so we may conclude that at that time it 
not usual for monte to pay tribute * It has already 
heen said that in Egypt ‘Abdu VAziz made the monte 

ft; t l at ' tion ' Vfl3 to P™* toon escaping 

tribute by becoming monks. All b. foi wished to take the 
jf-yo from bishops, monks, and poor Christians but the 
Caliph Jluktadir stopped him. 7 

Entrainment of J lutlim* 

™', r T fu : thi8 v “ rkd - " 1,m - *■* —» ™™»r 

«h«- had to b» rormjjiuKd for th™. day,. hut in South 
ileaopotamni only for a day and a night. The food to 1 >L . 
supplied was bread, porrfdg*, condiments, oil. milk, ghee 
cooked vegetables, fish, or meat, whatever was easy fo pro 
If e * Three was the maximum number to be received * 

i£ Wlid t0 the one day and night role * 

If ramd^yed these guests beyond the legal time, they had 
to pay When some dhinunfa complained to TW that these 
guests hud on them a burden greater than they eodd bear 
asking for chicken and sheep, he said, “ Ohm them only what 

’ STSa** ^ *■ JflU * miit » 'WBwm iv, M. 

> KLy, rn. * l ?lLhktD ’ ***** *■>- ice. 

] ?*■,■ V^. tu * W»a It, too m 

*** 1S2 * “ n» -Abda ■i.lUj 7ai 

JHAft, ,i FLY 1029, r ^ 
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you yourselves eat and such of your food as ifl lawful for 
them.’ 1 Ma mtiu gave orders to release the Christians fjnm 
the duty of providing lodgings in their houses for soldiers.* 

Tawts on Trade 

d inar I instituted taxes on trade. The common tradition 
fa that the rates Were, for n Muslim til per cent, fora dhimmf 5, 
and for a foreigner 10. The tax was paid once a year only. 
xM&LlL however, held that it was paid on every trade journey. 
A Taghiiht nr Kejrdm was on the same footing as another 
flhiimiii, but a Magi an. was treated os n foreigner. Another 
tradition is that only foreigners paid this tax at a rate of 
Hi per cent. Another says 10 per cent on dhimmiB. aim! still 
another that a dhimmi 1 did not pay irt his own province, but 
every tune he went our side it he paid It) per cent, 11 

"Umar 1 took from the Xubatseans 5 per cent of the wheat 
and oil to encourage the transport of these goods to Medina, 
and 10 per cent on the pulse* A governor in the time of Tmar 
took tea per cent from the Nabateans. 4 The author tries 
to reconcile these two statements but evidently know?* 
nothing about the matter. Another version of the same 
tradition ia that Tmar took 10 pei cent from Copta in Medina 
and 5 per cent on wheat and raisins. 

The tax on slaves was 10 rltrhains ami on horses and camels 
8. a TIlc mini mum taxable was 200 dirhams, 20 dinars, or 
20 nrithjjcals; but 'Umar II is said to have made 10 dinar?: 
the mmimrnn Fur a dhimmi: this was the doctrine of A bn 
IJanifa T 

The goods of a slave were not taxed. A dhimmf wine- 
merchant had to have his goods valued by two other d hi minis, 
If a dhimmi declared tin it his debt* equalled the value of 
his goods he paid nothing. At one time in Yemen taxes on 

3 Ibn 'Afi4bir T i, 179. 

1 Stfr. AnofUt u t 15, 

a ItoBt refe-rtnori lo trade tura are Inim, XAnj-jj, 77. TAmk. ii, 121 T 
+ K*lvim *l-Um in, iv r 125, 

* Milk- i, 103. 
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wine presses, bridges, and roads were abolished, but had to 
be restored because of the Joss to the revenue. 

In the fourth century in Persia in addition to the religious 
tnses, there were tithes on shipping, fifths from mines and 
pastures, profit on the mint, tax establishments (octroi toll 
bam ?) i n towns, storehouses, dues on salt pans and swamps, 
dues on the sale of perfumes. The item storehouses included 
rent of ground, mills, and rose-water factories. Most of these 
taxes were the same or nearly so in all provinces. 1 Makrizf 
gi ves a long list of dues that Lad to be paid in Egypt. Many 
brought in so little that they cannot have covered the cost 
of collection. Probably many of these existed from the 
earliest times. 

Rabpa b. Shura hbil was controller of these tuxes in Egypt 
under 'Amr h. al-‘As and Zuraik b. Huyyan in UbuIJa under 
Tinurir. Anas b. Birin was appointed to collect them in 
Ubidla but refused the post,! for “the pious of an earlier 
generation disapproved of them ”, Perhaps this disapproval 
may be connecteil with a change in the meaning 0 f the word 
mak* ( jX). Originally it was quite general and meant tribute, 
tax. Later it was limited to certain special dues which 
were not mentioned in the Koran or Traditions, and wen 
consequently looked at askance by all Muslims, 

L mar TI is said to have abolished these dues. 3 This may 
be an anachronism ; still it may be true, for it is evident that 
taxes were levied whic h had no place In the legal system. 

Mansur first started a tax on shops in a.h. 1 (57, and in 
the same year the governor In Egypt—as part of the Caliph’s 
polity put a tax on Stella in. the market and on animals/ 
a.h. 250 saw the introduction into Egypt of u monopoly 
of natron and dues on grazing and fishing. Though they 
hrought in lOO.OOO dinars yearly Ahmad b. Tfilfin abolished 
them. They were introduced again under the F£ timid* and were 
called mate. BaJadin abolished them, but his son Tfiitnan 


* I fill ttinvkiil, Ul". 
3 Mali. i. 103, 


* Mai, ii, 123 , 

* Uit. i, 103. Kindi, 125, 
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reintroduced them. Wi> hear of some dues the abolition 
of which wei 3 oppose si by the * opts. iu a.h, SOI Balbttghu 
aboiiylied the rent (assessment) of the Cattle Lake, bill the 
Copts restored it. He ul&o found tJiEit some dues in Egypt 
hrooght in about 70, (HK) dirhams daily, that rite government 
got no profit from them, but llmt they profited: the Copta and 
their servants. He proposed to do away with them, but dirl 
not succeed. 1 In a.h. 3813 it wo* proposed to tax certain kinds 
of cloth made in Baghdad, but the opposition was so *lrong 
that the prnpp&nd had to he dropped. 2 

CtmdusiOHx 

The methods of exaction were not. us severe us they might 
have been. Apparently the subjects were alloved con¬ 
siderable latitude in the payment of taxes, for there are 
frequent complaints in the papyri of delay In payment and 
other forms of slarkm i ss + MJmar is aajd to have compelled 
the Xahu pains of Syria to give some of their fruit* and chaff 
to the Muslims, but they were not. forced to cart it for them. 3 
At times relief was given, A ('opt said to + Amr, “If I lead 
you to a place whence ships go till they reach Mecca, will 
you release me and my family from tribute ? ts 'Amr agreed, 1 
When Barka was first conquered, no collector of tribute 
entered it; they sent the money when if was due.* Mr. Bell'* 
judgment is perhaps more severe.® To sum up. while the 
evidence is not at present such as to justify very positive 
conclusions it aeetns probable that the Arab gov^nment 
during the liras century of the Hijra was on the whole efficient 
and not noticeably oppressive, but that lhe nature of the 
hseal system (which., be e> remembered, was inherited from 
the Byzantine Empire) tended to a constant increase in the 

1 Sink. I 107 . 

1 Ertipte of j/k AWatid Caliphate, iii, m 
1 Itui 'AnUir t i, ]7 u l 
* Ibh 'Abrln 1 -Hi.ltjun, lflflL 
ft Ibn 'A bln 171 . 

‘ Orni Pap. .» (ft, StMA Mtuttim, iv, 51. 
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burden of the tax-payers r and gave exceptional opport-unity 
for the exactions of the subordinate officials.” 

In later times the land tax was paid in instalments and this 
was probably the case from the first-. 1 The poll tax see urn 
to have been paid as a whole. 

In Egypt the pensions and rations of the Arabs enrolled 
in the dbivn and their families, repairs to the dykes, rations 
el the clerical staff, anil the supply of corn for the llijaz 
were provided out of the tribute; the balance was sent to 
the capital til the empire, 1 

It is to be noted rbnt the Byzantine Empire levied land, corn, 
and poll taxes, and its officials when travelling received free 
entertainment. It is. at least, a curious coincidence that its 
senators paid a tax, the three grades o! which were in the 
proportion of 4 t 2 r and 1- 

TIlc following conclusions are probable. The original 
terms made with the conquered places were almost forgotten. 
W hen remembered the historians interpreted them In the 
light of later conditions and an misunderstood them. The 
clearest example of this process is the words khardj anti jizya t 
which both meant tribute, 

'Umars settlement was tint a homogeneous system, but 
varied from town to town, and was less comprehensive and 
thorough than historians make out. 

The distinction between i: capitulated " and u conquered fl 
id a legal fiction. Within a few years of the conquest the 
Muslims treated the subject peoples much as they chose. 

The original tribute was that paid to the preceding govern¬ 
ment : it umy have been about 2 dinars a head in the west. 

The graded poll tax WHS first levied ill Mesopotamia 

At first monks did not pay poll tax. 

The subject peoples at first bore the whole weight of 
taxation ; though it is not possible to decide how heavy that 
™- It certainly grew heavier, but then the clh minus did 

1 M*k. L, 405. 

3 Mjik. i, 79. 
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not bear the whole weight; for the "Muslims paid hud tax, 
the religious Luxes were paid into the treasury, and Muslims 
and dhimiiiEs alike were liable to the other burdens. 

Later Development* 

The poll tux became known later usjau'dH. When Saladin 
conquered Jerusalem in a,il 633 the Christians native to the 
town obtained permission to reside there by paying the poll 
tax, 1 in the middle of the third century the poll tax from 
Baghdad is. given as 120,000 dirlniiiLS and again as 200,GQO + fi 
That of Misr (Egypt or Cairo) w;ib 130,000 dinar?? in a.h. 687, 
and ] 1.400 in 8IG. 31 It was paid according to the lunar year. 1 
In AlH. 082 it was paid in Muhurram, having been post¬ 
poned from IlaniafUm + the usual date. 5 

In a. a. 673 Soilu "d Din KaMwim abolished a tax of 1 dinar 
on the dhimuifs over and above the poll tax which had been 
in existence eighteen years.* It. was called rniikarmru 
n'Na#drd a 

Figures giving the totals for Lribntc are irritating in their 
fewness and vagueness. 

Alexandria began by paying 18,(KK1 dinars anti in the reign 
of Hi sham it paid The prefect Menas extorted 32,056 

pieces of gold-—presumably dinars • from the town, lie was 
dismissed and his mirrer^or deni mded only 22,000 p the 
rightful sunL 7 The figure m,00Q dinars, readied by assuming 
a population of 300.G0O paying 2 dimirs a headj ifl obviously 
a fiction. 

A number oE totals are given for Egypt as a whole. 

B Utr. 

W 25 2,000,000 dhfo. 'Ajnr governor. 

-f5-35 4,000,000, 'Abdullah b. Su’d governor. 

1 I bn Ailur. year 083. 

1 I bn Kbci^auUxiL, Y2"k LiSl. 

1 Mat, !, 1G7 + 

1 M*i. 1* fra 

1 giuln-mOre. Sultan* .1 lamtoukr, iii, 3fl. 

Mule. i F 106. QuaJtaiqfrre, a. 

T BilL 223* John of Xikiuu, 3SU r 
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Da tw. 

■17-62 Surplus sent to Damascus fiOft^OftO. Manama governor. 
e. 107 1,000,000, e AI>lLij.1IiiIi b, Ilnbhdb, finance minister, 

expenses 2.T00J85 (tribute 2,723.783. Ibo Khui- 
dadbeh). 

c. 200 4.275,000. (2 dinars on the feddan) Mu'miin caliph* 
254 The tribute bad sunk to (the text has 

800,000,00ft) but Ahmad b. Jidun raised it to 
4,000,000, 

353 3,400,000. Jawhar. {3^00,000. Ibn Ilawkal.) 

463 a^ftoo. 1 

These figures are enough to show that the twelve millions 
attributed to fc Ainr and IMtub, and the fourteen millions 
given to ‘Abdulfall b. bn'd are exaggerated. 

Three figures are given lor Him?, 340,000, 218,000, and 
118,000' dinars. No argument can be based on them,- At 
the time of the conquest Tfarkft paid 13,000 dinars, 3 Ibn 
Khaldun's tribute list gives it as 1,OQD,0(K)_ 

Thus the tribute in Egypt grew smaller while the rate of 
hind tax rose from 1 dinar the feddan to 7. 

Occasional acts of grate on the part of the ruler are recorded. 
Thus HaWm was kind tn the people ol Edrsssa, and ordered 
all burdens and taxes to be removed from them. As it stands, 
this must be an exaggeration ; it may have been a temporary 
measure. He entered the great church anrj wondered at its 
beauty. He asked the metropolitan wbat its revenue was. 
The bishop said. 4 * By thy grace, 0 king, its wraith is great ; 
but also much of the income is spent in the burden of the 
taxes laid upon it/' Mnmk then ordered that no tax should 
be levied on the inns, shops, baths, and mills (belonging to 
it) but only on gardens and agricultural land; for he said 
that it was not right that anything with a roof should pay 
taxes. 4 This idea was not peculiar to Ma'miin, for two legal 
opinions have been preserved ; that if a Muslim or a dhimnii 

1 K 7E> r DS + Jtal, ^16. Ibn Kbardiksllrch. &t. Hm HitwLai |i)g 

* Ibn Khimiidbdi, 7S ± 2m, 25 1. 

1 \hn 1 Abdu 'l-HaWn, 170 . 

* Sipr* Aficjt,, it, 
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builds a stop on kfmrdj land, it pays no taxes, and if a Muslim 
settle on ownerless land and make ei market, there is no tax 
on it, 1 

The Muslim year was lunar, so there were more calendar 
years than agricultural. KMlidu T-J^asrl stopped the 
mteroaktion in the Persian calendar. It lias been noted 
already that the taxes of the ho]elf year 88 were paid in 
a.h. 91. Apparently there was no systematic equalization 
ol the two calendars, but from time to time a year was 
dropped. So in the time of Mutawakhil a.h. 24 1 was counted 
as 242 for the purpose of finance. A year was dropped at 
a.h. 273, at 499 two were dropped, another at 507, and two 
more at 565, 

In the course ot hfs reign Hrttaqlid shifted Nawniz from 
II iSafjir to 13 Baht II, which was II HazirduA 

V 

1 Bill. 448. 

' Mat, i, £74-81. 




Ibn Khurdadlibih on Musical Instruments 

By HENRY GEORGE FARMER, Pn.D. 

" Au? r L-QABEU h UbAUMLLAh [l US 'AbDAU-AU] IBS KhI'I tUADHfi LH 
[t r S20-B ] J J J. Anti [his jjnmdfather] Ktmrdiid^l.iih was a MaglftD wha 
tumiMk Muslim &fa iLf jwrau&fcloii ttf the BaEm&kida. AbuI-Q lLelhi heemna 
Director of the Posts and the Intelligence! Department in the Province 
o£ 'Ifib| 'AJaml ( Al-Jabot). And h& was 1 Wn companion " of Al-ltu 1 Umld 
and was intimate with him. And his book* ftru ; On Libera l Education 
in JUnjfit ; ? f J»t {rpritmlity of the (Je.walofpe-i of the Persian* and (he [„4.rfib| 
Jsn-prifyTTinJ^i ; T& Rfrute# an d Kitttfffam* ; On OooJtrrtfi On Enicriuin* 
me iitf and Mti*hr.ai I Fwlru meat * ' On W ine ; On Seiiing Stars i and 
On Rrjun COfnjianums and .4 *wei — ALF f HEIST (ArW. SftS). p, 149. 

J N an article written in 1926 on “ Byzantine Musical 
Instruments in the Ninth Century ” 1 I mentioned thnt 
one of the earliest extant account in Arabic of the musical 
insfcrnmpnts of the Arabs and their neighbours is contained 
in an oration delivered by Ibn Khiirdiidlibih before 
AJ-Mu^tamid (870-93), The narration appears in the 
Mur ft j tfl-dhfihnk of Al-Mos*tidl (d, e, 956}. Both of these 
writer* were competent, to some extent, to deal with the 
question in its general aspect, and for that reason the recital 
has cm added interest, Ibn Khuniudhbib bad been taught 
music by the famous Ishaq tri-Mansi 11 (707-050), who wm 
Ills father's personal friend. By his books, 3 and by other 
means,* some historical details of music and musicians were 
preserved* and they have been cited by Inter writers. Some 
ol this information has, however, been challenged more than 
once by the author of the Kitab at^agJidnJ, who censures 
Ibn Khurdadhbih for his mere conjectures, and for making 
statements without sufficient authority * Yet it inav be 
presumed that the details given by Al-Mas'udi on the 
authority of Ibn Kiiurdadlibih may he trusted. The former, 
who had the highest opinion of the latter, 1 would scarcely 
i J.RA3* IQSSj p. 23*9 cl »aq. 

, 1 dl-Agbhm, 1. IB: t. 3; ri. IP; visi, 13, 14D + 162. 

1 i*, :i6; xix, Iit6 £ xxL 349, Per detail* ra Bibliotheca 

Geotfraphorum A rabHHFHft* vt^ Pi4£ue* 

4 It is only fair to say that Ibn Klmrdadb hih it soiaeibiN quoted at 
second hand in ihia work. 

1 ALMBj GdJ r prairies d'or* i* 13. 
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have quoted him at sueli length without reservations had he 
not approved. Al-Ma$‘ijd! was a great traveller and observer* 
and he had himself dealt with the music and musical instru¬ 
ments of the Arabs, Greeks, Byzantines, Syrians* Nabateeans, 
Indiana, Pejraiaiiflj and others in his various works. 1 If 
Ihn KhnHadhbih had erred, iL the Imam of the liistorians/' 
as I bn Kh aldfln has culled Al-Mas'lldl, would ass nrcdly have 
corrected him, 

Thn Khurdfiilhbih was of Persian descent, his hither was 
a Governor ol Tabaristan, and he himself had been a govern¬ 
ment official in "Iraq "Ajami. It may f therefore, be reasonably 
assumed that Ibn Xhuidadlibih could apeak from personal 
acquaintance so far as related to Iranian musical instruments 
at least, hor his hJonnatkin concerning the music of other 
countries, we know that in some eases be depended on 
3itcran sources. - It k also probable that some of his dat® 
were obtained from the government archives at BaniamL or 
Bagdad, at the time that he was writing iiLs work on The 
Itont™ mid Kingdom* (Al^mmUk 
li'Ei Khurdndbhih s oration on music Ij.ls Ijeeu edited in 
and French translation by Barbier de Maynard in Its 
Prairies dor (1S6L-77). 3 Notwithstanding the existence of 
tliErt pycedent work, [ venture to suggest that a fresh text of 
I bn Khurdailh bib's oration, based on other MSS,, together 
with an adequate upparoim crtticm, h eminently desirable. 
The need is-ill the mure pressing since wo now know, although 
it was hitherto unsuspected/ that hm Kitab td4ahw val- 
maim (On EMcrUumtmd and Musical Intfmwmt*} is in 
existent c. I therefore take the opportunity to call attention 

1 tbiiL h ii, 

quota!* u fv-rkLin FandlirEs frl-Ruxnt, ,a wtill Lid writers cm 
mattutniiitwB. IWbEy, hu also obtained iiilbrmat ion from Mu bum mud 
u p n M idrsa ihn Shakir (d. ^7S'i. 

' m ~* m ' Ttmr ° Ara mho twQ toa±B iit 3-,-ist, BQEiLrj (A4L ]&9) 

atud C*ito ( am . 1303 ), 

* Enejfifoptt&i* fif Mam, ii, :\m, 

1 MTfjii, 231, 
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to a MS, in the Berlin Sto&tabibliothek in which there is 
n fragment on musical instrument* obviously bused on 
Ibn Khurtladhhili. This Mis, (Pm. 175, fol. I), 1 although n 
somewhat late copy (a.il 1688), deserves attention on account 
of its variants from the MSS. used bv Barbier do Mevimrd 

•j ' 

For that raison T submit a translation of it: — 

11 And it is said that tie first to invent the l nd (lute) 
was La rusk ibn Matu^ukhilu 5 > . * Tien after that there 
were invented the tubu} (drums: sing. U.M) and the duff 
(tambourine). And Dalai bint Laiuak made tie ma'azij 
(instruments with open strings ; sing, i ni'zaf, mi'ztsfa, 
*azf). Then the people of Lut (Sodoui and Gomorrah) 
invented the (anoint (pandoras ; sing, fun&ur) to charm 
tie youth. Tien the shepherd folk and tie Kurds invented 
different sorts [of instruments] to pipe (lit. “ whistb/ T 
Mfa.ru) with, and when their cattle were dispersed, they 
piped and they gathered together. Then the Persians 
invented tie dujutnay (? double reed-pipe) to [accompany] 
lie "ud; and the swryam (reed-pipe, flute, flageolet) to 
larrompany] the fall : and the Irabar (single-headed drum) 
to [accompany] the mnj (harp). 

“ And the maiJma [string of the "udj was double the 
ply of the zlr [string] ; and the mafhtaih [string] was 
triple the ply of tie zlr [string]; and the bamm [string] 
was quadruple the p[y of the zlr [string]. 1 

"And the music fjjhhta) of the Persians was with %bm 
(lutes; sing. *ild) and mmvj (harps; sing, faaj). And 
they had music (gktim ), notes {tmjham), and. rhythms 
m&iit). And the music of the people of Khurasan and 

1 AHwaidtj, rerieidhAiij, No, &50£T, 

1 Tfus text haa MaEili iiiE^ad u-E mid MntiLKhilili, thr sum* 44 

AIiu'J-FiiliiBnrbipr dc Msynocil hiH 

a Here fcltow delilk id tbc invention of the I u C-e. 

*• An \hi- tnuulatisjEi h nut quit* tiliTid I give the- Itx 12 

(test j ,j J\ iijj ildlj j_J\ ^1 

jJ\ jjj JUl S3t 
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their neighbours was with the mmmnnaj (a kind of harp), 
nnd upon if were seven strings And its rhythm was tike 
the rhythm of the sanj. And the music of the people of 
Al-Raiy, and "laburistan, and A I-D ai la m, was with the 
And the Persians preferred the tunbilr beyond 
nil other musical instruments. And the music of the 
Nabnt®e«JL9 and .furmaqs was with the qandhuru! (sing, 
qumUiUm), and their rhythm wilh like the rhythm of the 
fanuhlr* 

“And of musical instruments the Byzantines (Al-Rfim) 
had the <trfjhan 1 (npyavoe ttoAi1^opSpf) p and upon it are 
t wenty-six strings/ and it hue a wide compass (£**^ 

^aII ); and it is of the invention of the Ancient 
Greeks (Yununiyyun ); and also 3 [an instrument of] 
twenty-four strings, namely the xalhgq 4 and 

it [the word] is interpreted lu menu 1 a thousand voices 7 A 
And tn them [the Byzantine*] is the Turn* (A up*) w and 
it is the rabfih (rebecb and to it are five strings/ 

Some of the variations from the other texts are worthv 
of notice and comment r 

Liimnk ihn Matushaluh is, of course, the La nice h bt-u 
Mcthusael of Ocn. iv f IE Tn At-Miia K ndL Ijimnk's son 
Tubal 7 is credited with the invention of the faW and duff. 
Barhicr de Meyuard says that Dalai Ls the Zillah of Gen, iv» 
but the former is Lamak s daughter, and the latter is a wife. 

1 'Yhc Cairo text baa- 

s The Paris a ml Cairo texts toy ** Elringft". 

I he text has L^J T but, this i nterferes v itlv th-L' sfiim*, and I hiiTe 
prr* timed that Lai wblb written nrigLimlly. 

4 Tlw text bos J.^i I I 

1 The tfxt Jjjhp±m! I which is mtoftiiifiJMis in any treueEdtittii of 

I he diacritieal point. TL* Cairo ecELtmn Uv* I have adapted 

liarb^r nh- Mtyrsard'a reading L ll 

* The text hit* j\J\ m and tt» Cnixo t?£lition \jffH, irustewi of Ij^tfL 

7 Th^ Cairo text hit* in pbn.^ of Tubab 

* Prairits d'or, Till* 417. 
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The invention of the {unbar hy the people of Lot may be 
compared with An account elsewhere which credits it to the 
Sabfflaus as Follows : *' The pandore [timktif) came from the 
SabeemR who measured the earth, and so it was called the 
* measured pandore V T 1 This agrees with the name of tht- 
instrument called the tunbur nl-mlzum (measured /tm&iir) 
mentioned in the Mafdtlh ul- E ulf7m (c. ~ + S0), which appears to 
have been an earlier name for the tunbur aldMifthdddi* Both 
these accounts of the origin of the tunbur may have had a 
common origin with that related by Julius Bollux (second 
century A-B.y 3 

’Abd al-Qndir ibn Ghalbi (d* 1435), in his Sbarh a!-ndtfar f 
holds the opinion that the instniment u invented ” by the 
flhcphjerd'lolk and the Kurds was the nay sapd, a name given 
to the flute, 1 

The words <%a n&y and turytimy reopen 

an old discussion* These forms occur in Al-Ma& L udi* 
and iu the Kilfib al-muslql of A!-Farabi (th r. S50)- As far 
back m 1040, Koscgnrten suggested that the latter was 

intended for surndyi but he made no allusion to 

the structure of the former* Burbier de Meynnrd boldly 
adopted if riady and sunmy i^w-i in their stead in 

£&* Frames d'er, but gives no reason. Yon Hammer had 
already registered such forms ns dufay, durtly r and dumy 
(? duitltf), all oE which were evident malforniutioiis of dunay. 7 
Land, in editing part of Al-Farabi's treatise. pointed out that 
the three MSS. of this author at Leyden. Madrid, and Milan 

1 A MS. in tht? writer'* |wes#if3flipcu 

; ATcj/ilf^ hZ-'u/bLhl, KLiKgutOTl, £ificr fanliVcT^Jr^ w r PI. 

* iv + CO, 

* SuT-l OsmMj ye MS- {GvostanLiuopH No- 3ftoI. Quoted hy Yrkta Bey 

in Luvij^niiu'E eft bt »* iMi'pM, v, SU7L Sti* ftlao Hrwlbi.m MS., No. IS4!?. 

frjl_ 7P v, n Hitfl British Museum MS,, Or, 2IUH T foL LJ V. 

& Thfi Cairo tea* iias tMm [^l") in pkc-c ul ilnj>\witf r 

* KottegRT^^ M Cflntr, lOt 104. 

t Kii^wcttcr, Jfj t*ilt i fcr Aruhtr v 1 Yl. CL Land, Afks t lixietH* emtgrh 

inlt.rt.'trfuittal din ariaSalkk* r *■ + » JS^3 F it p* l+l- 
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gnve but proposed diina# in its steinl. 1 At tbi 

same time he Inserted in the text in place of &wnjfmny 

without comment, as though the form occurred in the MSS. 
Yet t he fact ia. that in both the Leyden (Gr 051, fob 7ft) am I 
the Madrid (No. 002, fob 67) MSS. the word h suryana r/, 3 
Indeed, if we accept the opinion of the author of the Burhan- 
i^afi (seventeenth century), the above would appear to 
have been the original form, and it was sine to the fact, that 
it wjis a Syrian instrument (my rrJflii), 3 the word being derived 
apparently from Saryd (Syria) and nay or nay (reed). The 
Syrians had long been noted for their “ wood-wind 
rnstrumentfl, 1 

In Bnrbier de Mey nurd's text the entire passage is different 
front the Berlin MB* In the former it tuhb :— 

Then the Persians invented the nay to [accompany 1 

the l ud; and the diyanay to [accompany] the tank fir ; 6 

and the surydnay to [accompany] the tabl ; and the rinj 

to [accompany] the ptnyY* 

A noteworthy variant in the Berlin MS* is the substitution 
of the kabar for the sinj. The latter word, which also appear* 
in the Cairo text r probably stood Ear a cymbal. In the 
thirteenth century Vooabidwta in Arabic# we have ihe word 
zinj equated with cinbalum (cymbalurn), and in the Maghrib 

1 Lund, op. cit. F ul m $ id*. cr, a*. 

- The IHorim n I-Safa' (Dieterki ed. F 1±, 3LI) ^ivo a pAmJ tfitryflnitf 

1-ijlaiL _) F Atl'J In Another place {ii+ 305) we baym surta# j^), & amiruiar 

in the midst of n number of plural The former won \ \s identic in hath 
Cairo in diacritical j*Qil3t imd Bombay &d inarm. although 

the Utter word b written ,Hicnwy r The word b given AH surndif in the 
Jt[af tilth al-idUm i,p. 237), in the FJ\ i/d ' of I bn ftuii, (Inds* 0ffl» M S.. 
fo!. 173)+ nod in tin? tro&tisa of Al-l_li]^a.in iho ZuLtn (British Sfouitm WR , L 
Ot. 23fi|, fat 235), Strange to Bay, boih the B«]*v| (s%i, 135) and Sibi 
(m, 135) cdltunif of thz Agh&ni refer to a tfurTrafc unci the 

word stands uncorreetod hi the issued 'm 1317. 

1 Rom HHKHticaet fltwd for Syria, ns it wna unco part of Ihc Byzantine 
Empire, 

1 AthcnidiW, 1 t p 75. 

* The Cairo test Lift4 for jhyA?. 
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today the i^mTj (pltir.) are metal castanets. 1 In the 
Gloss&rium Lulino-Arahietitu (eleventh century) kubitr 
equated with chorus in Psalm cL lu the Kif&b al-untu' 
icalAfitifi? (twelfth-thirteenth century) the kmbm is described 
m a drum {tabl}* Ihn Khatlikaa (d 1 283) is more precise 
in de finin g it £ls a drum, with one + ' head " (lit. “ face, 
irajh)* 

TEie specification for the various thicknesses of the strings 
of the *iid does not occur in any of the published testa u i 
Al-Maa'udT, nor in the MS", used by Harhirr di- IWraird 
apparently + The measures given in the Berlin MEL agree in 
substance with those formulated in a treatise which I have 
attributed to At-Rmdi (d* 874), > where the :7r, mo&hmi* 
mathlathr and hamm strings are made of one 5 two T three, and 
four strand* [takaqat} respectively. 3 The Jhhwau ul-^afd* 
[tenth century) are more exact, anti compound these strings 
of 37, 36 t 48, and 64 threads {taqa} respectively. 1 

The mummnaj of the people of Khurasan is of interest 
because in the printed texts the instrument is called the zanjL 
The latter word might very well he a copyist's error 

for (tcanaj = mwmnna]). The waaaj m a musical 
instrument with open strings, and practically identical with 
the &mj. is mentioned in the Maffifth al-uhlmA It was 
certainly a stringed instrument in the time of Bar Bah hi l 
(f. f J6rl) the Syriac lexicographer. 15 

The gwntfturn of Lhe iNubaUearis sind J&rmoqs 

is perhaps just as vague as the tjhJru'Hra or 

1 Bmiissj^r, Diri r pruct r A rabt-Francai-i (ISSS). 

- Madrid M&+ Xu, 003. 

1 Ibu RiiijUikila. rBulaq ocL K AJU IlLIo), i4 450, 

* SJUA, Jul, tm [L $2, 

~ Berlin MS r , STr>_ 5B30 (Abhranlt 1, fnL 

- l^wln id-Safa 1 (Bombay *i), I. 98, 106. 

T Mafffik fll-’afl Im, % m A7. 

* Bodleian MS., Miirsh 157, fol. 815, Sec hIbu the Li-mn al-'aruh 

(Lkuteenth century), whnn:- then immj le said to be iho mLJnr or The 
Tfij IbLchtoenlh wintTuy'li muJutfrt I hr min] and mi'mf aa- wtlL 
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t of the published torts. Bui bier de Meyiiard 

thought that kinntiftt (SjLST was intended/ tint] strangely 
enough we find that the Nabataeans of Palmyra hud the 
MnaraJ 

So fur the Berlin MS r In Al-Mas s udfs account ol the 
omiiniL of I bn Khimlftdhbiln many other instruments a! 
mnsfe are introduced. To the Byzantines the foil Living 
ure ascribed in addition-— 

‘"The fftfhara (*i0dpa) 3 with twelve strings: the taUij 
of calves’ skins. And aU these are of the 
itin*5zif type (instTiiments with open strings) of diverse 
construction, And they [the Byzautines f hud the urghjtnnn 
(opyttiw jnttvpaTiK&r), possessing bellows and iron* 
work/* * 

Ihn RhufljEdhbih. also includes some interesting information 
about the *&d (lute). He suya:— 

h iimlurus al-Kumf fFandurus the Byzantine) 1 says 
that the four strings [of the ‘ad] correspond to the natures 
(hntnoma). Ro the -:7r corresponda to the yellow bile, and 
the tndtktia to the blood, and the to the phlegm, 

aad the bamm to the black bile/" 

This passage is worthy of attention because it diHem from 
the system laid down by AJ Kindj and the Ikhwin nl-SafiT 
There is clearly a mistake in Al-Kindh and ir would appear 
iu have been copied by the Ikhwan ulSaffiT* 

Al-FIraiibiWl (d. Ill I) in^ lu3 t c h: rfiMf. ni^nliima it igr'niuji vhlolt be 

likiTiE to a fimlUT. 

1 MDMG. xviii T UNk See- r.. rp , Semite ii, Xu. 263. Cf. Minimi 

atrhrtjlagiqm ert Andtk, by Jnm^Q and Soviet:-. ji. !>]7, 

ti. Jan, If 3 26, p r B2 et Eeq r Barbkr dti Mkynard sayji (hat 

wnir MSS. givt* *-i— lM and AjLi 11 ,. The Cairo test ajao gives Krgftcmfti. 
Bilrlpk'r df Mcrnud prater* ulwj *3 though three of tbo MSS. 

TM.s-ulrod by him -rave pUL Probably the word Eshoulrl be «iLJ1 
nad [| would thus h*- nearer tba Byzantine Greek. 

1 Alao ( ( Jundhurilfi 

1 I’b KCflmt u( tie oatim*, attrlbuLod to Zijyib (ninth ccnttirv, in 
Al-Mnqqnri a .Vn fit nJ-fK, (JjinJafe,. u, SO, .IW. %«.„ jj f 110), in probably 
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Jhn Xhurd^ Jhliit also contributes the following information 
concerning the structure and value of the 4 dd :— 

H According to most of the peoples and the majority 
of the savants, the l ud is Greek fin origin]. Jt was con¬ 
structed by the geometricians upon the form of the natures 
of rnaiL 1 Then if the strings are in just relation to the 
celestial numbers (al~aqdur al-sfairlfa) the natures are in 
agreement. Thus it creates an etiioLkm, and the emotion 
restores the soul to its natural state at once. And each 
string is equal to the string nest it plus a third. 3 And 
the fret (duxtan) 3 which is nearest to the nut (an/) in 
placed on the point of one-ninth of the total string, and 
that which is nearest to the bridge-tailpiece (musht) * 
is placed on the point of one-fourth of the total string/ 1 
From this account we see that the sabbftba (first finger} 
fret on the 1 ud was fixed at 3<>i tienta (8: 9), and the khiimr 
(fourth finger) fret at 493 cmL* (3 : 1), 

Tlie question of the Greek origin of the lute is remarkable 
in view of the mythical foundation by f*nimk the Semite, 
Further, AI-Mas'udi himself info rms us in bis TtniMh uvi'l- 
{xkmf that since Ptolemy i fJaiuliidyns) docs not mention 
the bite in his A it ah aI-mu$TqJ it is obvious that the Instru¬ 
ment was unknown to the Greeks at that time. 5 Indeed, 
AbuTFida' (d. 1331) places the invention of the 4 ud in the 
days ni the Persian monarch Sjhapfir I 1241-272). 1 Prior to 

the eerr^et formula, although ibn “ ^npotmdd " of ihn clemtmL* nre 
cibTiaaEly wren^, 

1 See my Infiva fit* of Jfufl'c ; from A robin' SV. u rw for a imijitby treatment 
of this ijill'hI iuli. 

5 Thi-i may refer le Lb ihfckfittfr erf tbs string* i>r to the detiodaium. 

3 Bnrbicr du MryTumJ'tt test hn^ iitMt&biv mid the Cairo test ^L*/1 T 
hut ihzatizn is intend raj, although the word 11 probably derived from the 
Per*i*n dari-Emnd. 

4 Thu- fNW-^J 013 ths lute skived the double purpos * 1 of briituv nii«i tail- 
piece. 

8 £iU. Gewj. Ami*.* via* Ptolemy 3 Kiiiib nf-^jitjr^r fperimpi the 
Jfarovmicj) is not recorded by either Wrnrich -ir ^ti.'io^lmeidor, but. h 
W4i certainly known to the Arab*. nod i* also mentioned by I fan J Abd 
kiibbiki (VZigk£ nl-fnrid, hi* 193} and Al-AIaqqar^ _4 nuSfflti, ii K ^7. 

* Hi*t A nlei^am^ &2_ 
piitAft, july mas 
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t lie Hijazian Am ha borrowing the Trn qimi or Persian lute 
about the dose of the sixth century, which is also told us 
by I bn KhiirdarthbilL they had a lute of their own called the 
mizAar 1 This ia alluded to by Ibii KhuMadhhih in anolber 
passage :— 

'"The Indians have the kankala * which ha a 

but one string stretched across a gourd. And it 
series them in place of the lute or harp. . . . The Arabs 
used to call * * * the lute the mizhar* And the music 
of the people of Al-Yamun weis with mntmif** 5 

Ibu lOiimliiihbih also introduces an occasional paragraph 
on music in his booh on The Routes and Kingdoms, On the 
sea route front India to China ho describes an island called 
Barth il in the Son of JSsinf r where we rend of the '‘azf mid 
fubut resounding throughout the night. 4 In India wo are 
told tha t there were seven castes { ! ajndx) i the sixth and seventh 
having musicians umong them. The former he calls the 
SmdalifjytM (ef. and they were men of entertain¬ 

ment (lahw) and musk [Inhun] lit. 11 melodic The 
latter he names tht 1 D\inhiifflHl (c f. I z ) r who we re m i-n 
of entertainment, stringed instruments (ma*3zif) mid jesting 
(k ib),& I 1 ruin Bukhara he relates a charming story of a 
shepherd-lad who played on a stringed instrument {watur)^ 
a tfarff (flageolet)* sit j 1 1 a mizwflr (reed-pipe) in so enchanting 
a way that the naiads lured him nwnyv* 

1 'Iqd til-fand (Cairo ed. a a,(L 130&), m p ISS r 

Lhe three MKS. by Barber iJc Mmnurd, na wr-ll aft tljc 

tiiiro text, hKYB AUafeh (d, SB4J. lui Wfrrcr, gfrus JkauikiJfl 

■ilfajtri.'i at ram p. BO), Being a ofii^BfcrijiJittl Ina tinmen fc with jei gtjurd 
KHlM-cbrat tint 1 Le inchruMl to Hngge&t that yabtdra (Jj'dC) WM mlr.-ndi-tL 
1 AUMutMTTEi (d. liJ3J ita attribute tbn mt'iaf \o the pwjplo of 
AI l anmn (Lftllft, Lczi&m), Aa-ordinfl lo the Kiidb ulimW mt l-wlifa* 
Ihui inn liumcnt w** used in the time of tbn FmphuL 
1 BibL Oe^ r Arab rt vS p tkS of lexx r 
1 BiM. rt* 71. 

' JSI ' “ refttIT!d t0 &B ^0 airings. 




Confirmation of Endowments to Priests and 
Officials by Ssmsi-Adad V and his son 
Adad-Nirari 111 and by Sargon in the 
Reign of Sennacherib 

Bv tile late C. W. H. JQHNiS + D.B., LittJ> j+ op St. Catha hint's 


Cqllxxu, CaMlikIDGE 


rOBIffflRD.—Thla article waa Tnritten by Dr. Johns during T-he- earlier 
y«tra [if tho U'cir, and left unfinished. On IYnfcsaor Liitigdoti F 8 urgent 
id vif f it la now piihliihrd as left hy the author, Tbtf footnotca with one 
cacrptk&Ti hj© by Proftfiior Langdon, and any -Might additions to the teat 
air in f^mre brackets. 


A. Joirss. 


R, JOHNS left among liis papers a closely written and 



almost complete manuscript to which ho had given no 
distinctive title. In looking over this manuscript 1 saw al 
once that he had copied and joined tip K. 2800 T Stn. 318, anti 
K. 2655. At any rate, it is obvious that he would have made 
these joins, if he had been able to return to the British Museum, 
and would have seen that K. 2655 actually completes the copy 
of thi j last edict of Adad-nirarii III on the obverse, A discovery 
of this kind is too important to remain in obscurity, and the 
discovery surely ought to go to the illustrious scholar who made 
it. There was only a transcription of the text in the 
manuscript, and after copying and joining up the three 
fragments 1 have given the author's edition with some notes 
to bring it up-to-date, as the author would undoubtedly have 
done better than my sell. Moreover, Dr. Johns has also given 
an edition ul Ids own text, K. 3 (] 42, in his .1 sstjrian Deeds and 
Dotfmetdfj 1077, referring to ancient endowments by 
Shalmaneser. Tiglfrthpileser, Adad-nirari III. and Sargon, 
and confirmed by Sennacherib. This text has also remained 
unedited for many years. The manuscript, therefore, contained 
not only a new document of extraordinary importance* but 
the first edition of an equally important document, and the 
two texts throw much light upon the history of Assyria from 
Samsi-Adad 111 to Sennacherib* 
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The study does great credit to the Lite Master of 
St, Catharine's, and id also a well deserved tribute to the 
genius of George ftmith, whose astonishing ability is again 
revealed. I should say that wherever Adad-nirari III appears 
in this article, the munneoript had Adad-nifaii IV. It should 
be noted that tbe transcription was made by Dr. Johns from 
copies which I did not see, and consequently my copy does 
not always follow the transcription precisely h He waa unable 
to revise his copy, but his transcription proves that it was 
remarkably accurate. 

The composition of the great tablet parti all)’ represented 
by K. 2800 + Sm. 318 + K. 2855 is a curious one. The present 
text represents about one-quarter of the whole tablet, that is 
the lower right part of the obverse and upper right part of 
the reverse. It was originally a huge single column tablet, and 
now that this part is joined up. the missing fragments will 
certainly be found and added to it in due time. But- why -should 
the scribe of Sennacherib edit the edicts of SarmH-Adad 
and Adad-umari on the obverse, and then give extracts from 
the campaigns of Sennacherib ou the reverse ! The con¬ 
firmation of old endowments to priests and officials seems nr. 
first sight to have no relation to military campaigns. If the 
*-ntire text were available the reason for this would be clear. 
At present a conjecture forces itself upon the student. 
Sennacherib directed certain ancient endowments to be 
cou% F eyed to officials who had served him well in his campaigns. 
Parallel* to thin procedure arc to be found in the history ol 
Babylonia and the complete text will probably confirm this 
suggestion. 

Mrs. Johns deserves the thankfl of Assyrlologlats for 
bringing this important article to publicity* I have 1 ea rn ed 
much from it myself, and gladly bestow u|hoo it a labour due 
t o the memory of a scholar whose services to As^ohtogy were 
admittedly great and indispensable. 

S, Laxgddn. 

Jesus Ceiiltpc, Oxford^ 
lih May* IW8p 
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* A 

In his Assyrian Epvnpn Canon {London t S. Bagstcr and 
Sons, 1875), p 77 I., G. Smith said : “ T have recently put 
together some considerations in favour of the accuracy of the 
cauon T from three texts of Sennacherib. The first of these 
(which we will call As) is dated in the twenty-second year of 
Sennacherib, 684 b.c. This states that the tablet was copied 
from one which had been neglected and buried, a [id was 
found after 101 years. As this tablet belonged to Xebbi 
Yunus, the palace of which was built by Yulnirari Hi, and 
restored by Sennacherib about 693 b.c., it appeared probable 
that the tablets were found when the restoration of the 
palace commenced in 693 b, 0 .. and they would then have been 
written in 73-i b.c, ; but for a long time T gained no clue in 
confirmation of this date, until I found a companion tablet 
(which we will call Ab) according to which Sennacherib 
restored the offerings mid Institutions made by Yulnirsri, 
in the f eponymy of Mammldasflur *, that is 731 me. 5 and a 
third tablet (which wo will cull Ac) o[ the same period, related 
that various predecessors of Sennacherib had made offerings, 
and among the names mentioned are Samsiviil, Yulnirari, 
Tigluth-Pileser, Shalmaneser, and Surgon, The only date 
given in the tablet is again 791 b.c^ and it states that 
Yulnirari had made the 1 writings 1 and offerings in the 
i ponymy of 31aiinukiassur. These incidental statements of 
the inscriptions and offerings of Vulnarari in 731 n.c., the 
finding of the tablets after 101 years, and the restoration of 
the offerings and palace of Yulnirari in 033 n,c. t form a curious 
confirmation of the accuracy of the canon, but do not amount 
to a proof. as the connexion between the three statementa 
of Sennacherib is not certain/" 

Apparently this section was written by G. Smith to combat 
the views of J. Oppert (and others) who desired to insert a 
more or les^ lengthy period somewhere before the Burgoo i d 
dvnaaty ? which would, of course, be impossible if there were 
exactly 101 years between the eponymy of Mannuki-AJ&nr 
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and the year 693. If the facts are all exactly as stated in the 
above section, even though not a. proof as G + Smith admits, 
they certainly are a very strong presumption in favour of Lhe 
absolute continuity of the eponym Canon from its com¬ 
mencement r Hence it seems worth while to examine them 
strictly. The names quoted are soon modernized. For 
Vulnarari III we should now read Adad-nirari III, for 
Mannnklassur, Manmnki-A^ur ; for fiaxnsival, SamM- 
Adftd Y; the Assyrian equivalent of Tigiath-Pileser should 
he Tulodtiapfl-hisurni and for Shulmnnc-ser, Snlmanu-afiarid. 

§ B 

It will he at once noted that G* Smith does not here give 
the reference number or British Museum Class-mark of any 
of the three tablets. But on p. 81 of the Sponj/m Canon he 
does give some further information. There he says there 
are dates in three epon vines during the reign of Vuliumri III; 
the first, which is not a contemporary statement, ia on two 
tablets of the time of Sennacherib : one. K. 2655* reads: 
** {«) The king had given in the month Tebet h in the epon>Tuy 
of Munnukiasaur. (6) „ * h of Juriedval and Yulnirari/' The 
other reads : 11 Tile writings appointed and he the soorificea 
gave in the eponymy of Mannnkiassur, making of Vulnirari* 
. . These statements refer to the epemymy 79-1 b.c* 11 On 
p. 8^ he gives the other two e pony in dates of this reign known 
to him, but they need not concern us hens, as the tablets 
bearing them, K. 310 {ADD 651} and EL 2827 {ADD. 653) 
do not refer to offerings, writings, sacrifices, or the building ol 
the palace ol Adad-mrarh They arc contemporary documents, 
and have do reference to Sennacherib, 

§C 

In the appendix, p. 206, of the Eponytn Canon, G. Smith 
returns to the subject, thus ; “ I have found a large fragment 
K. 2800, belonging to one of the tablets mentioned in p, 77. 
and can now sec that this text conakted of (our columns of 
writing, the first part describing the eighth campaign of 
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Sennacherib ; the latter part stating that he found an 
inscription of Vtilnirari, a copy of which he gives. This 
inscription, copied in the time of Sennacherib. has the date 
in the eponvm of Marmudri-wsar* 1 am unable to confirm 
mv suggestion as to the 101 years between this date and 
Sennacherib's discovery of (lie inscriptions, because I cannot 
fix the date of the eighth campaign, which may have happened 
ua earlv as 695 n.( H r or as late aa b9t b.c.. and the tablet show* 
no connexion with the fragment mentioning the 101 years." 

This leaves the question distinctly less clear than the first 
section did, and demands close examination no less than that 
did. UV may start with the statements of the first section. 

Aa < the first tablet in section A r was ** dated in the 22nd 
year of Sennacherib* 684 b.c." This in itself is distinctly 
interesting, as the latest dated historical inscription of 
Sennacherib is dated in hia I5ih year, 691 B.c,, the well 
known “Taylor Cylinder”. What were the inscriptions 
known to Cf. Smith to be dated in 684 b.c. ? On pp. 9fM 
of the Eponyrn Canm, under that date, he gives to the 
eponym Munzume, iaknu of Kulkni, the dates on K. 2670, 
K, 1129. and an unnumbered tablet. Now". K.. 2670 contains 
astrological forecasts and is published in full. Ill Kawlinson, 
PL 2, No, xxii. 1 The day is the 30th, the month Tebet, and 
in line 7 we read t d-tu 101 Jandte, and line 8 has ukah-hir, 
which may have suggested to G. Smith that it had been 
neglected and buried and was found after 101 years. The 
tablet, so far as now preserved, makes no reference what¬ 
ever to a palace or to Adad-nirari. But G. Smith w ould know 
if it was found at Nebbi Yunus, and in his Assyrian 
l>i$arveries (London. S. Low, Marston, Low. and Searle, 
1875), p. 89 and fasiim^ he states that the works executed 
there by Layard and later by the Turkish Government 
+4 showed the existence of palaces Tl there, “ the first built 
by Vulnirari (III), 812 b.c., the next by Sennacherib, 705 B.C., 
who after finishing his great palace on the Ronyunjik mound 

1 Cf. WeLdoer in Bnbyltmiatw vs, 28, 
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built a new one* here late in In*? reign. From this building tame 
tie fine memorial cylinder with the account of the expedition 
against He^ekLih King of Judah/' By this description 
G, Smith probably means the Taylor (Cylinder* These eitractd 
show wkxt was in his mind when he described Aa. It will be 
noted that he nowhere says that An names a palace or Adad- 
nirari Ilf ■ but if K r 2fi70 was found in the palace of 
fennneherib at Ncbfei Yunus, ns be states Aa was* be might 
well conclude it was found there at the conjectural rtstoration 
in 693 ax,, and so was written in 791 ts,C*; mid copied, as 
itself states, in SS4 b.c. Id his other references to Aa in 
§§ B and C t he says nothing inconsistent with its lieing 
K. 2670 P 

It would perhaps Ik- unsafe to insist that G. Smith could 
only have meant by his first tablet (Aa) one which expressly 
names Sennacherib's twenty-second year. He might have 
arrived at that date by some more or less valid line of 
argument. Nor can we insist that he only knew of three tablets 
dated in that year, ihoac given on pp, W-l of the Eponym 
Camn. This would absolutely confine Aa to K. 2670; for 
K. 1427 ( ADD. 20} is a private contract and the umiumbered 
tablet is certainly K. 337 (published ITT Rawimson 47, No. 7* 
and ADD. 10) a duplicate of K. 1429, Eut the only other 
documents given by the Catalogue as tinted in this year are 
Em. 167 (ADD 230), Rm r 176 (ADD. 119), and 33^-1 I8 r 
405 (ADD, 142b which all came to the British Museum after 
G. Smith's death in 1876. Moreover, they are private contracts, 
and make no reference to any statement credited to the first 
tablet by G. Smith, 

A small point may be noted here. In the Ejxmym Canon, 
p, 90 p the date of K. 26 i 0 is given as the 20th dny^ hut the 
publication in ill R. gives 30lh and in his History of 
Sewmhmb, p. 19 7 G, Smith corrected it to SOfclu The 
Catalogue p, 464, does not give the cuneiform of the date, as 
usual; but when I collated the text in 189fi 1 saw the three 
wedges of + ‘ thirty rr quite dearly. 
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Further, we may not* that in § A, G. Smith speaks of 11 the 
connexion between the three statements of Sennacherib 
not being certain. So other tablet known to roe could be 
supposed to make a statement about “ 101 J'ears , unless, 
it was K. 11670. But that is the statement not of Sennacherib 
himself but of Kabu-juikup-ken, the scribe of many astrological 
works mostly written at Kalah, some as Assur. who occurs 
716-681 b.c. He was the son of Marduk-sum-ikiia and grand¬ 
son of Gabbi-il&ni-ftttas (or perhaps a more remote descendant), 
and in fid-1 e.c. father of Tstur-sum-eres, for whose benefit 
K. 2670 was copied out. For the history of these people 
see Talltjuist's Assyrian Personal Names, ■passim. The state¬ 
ment was made in 684 b.c., in the time of Rennacherih indeed, 
but it has no necessary connexion, as G. Smith finally saw 
(see Epmtftn Canon, p. 205, end of § C) f with the interval 
between the finding of the tablets of Adad-nirari and the 
eponyroy of Manmi ki-A^ur. The tablet K. 2670 is described 
in the Guide to the Kfniyunjik Gallery for 1883, p. 167, No, 4. 
Whether it reallv w as found aL Nebbi Yunus may be doubted. 

We now turn to the companion tablet Ab of § A. This was 
lit some sense a tablet of Sennacherib. A comparison with 
$ R makes it probable that it is K. 2653, which on one side 
preserves part of a duplicate of the Taylor Cylinder, coi. v. 
51-02, see Catalogue, p. 463. where, however, no mention is 
made of the record which G. Smith quotes in § B and (a) and 
(6). Rot in 1895 I certainly copied on the reverse 1 the words 
iarru {LCGALj id-du-nu oral AB li-mtt Mannu-ii-ASiur £ 
and in the nest line, £a Sam-xi-Adad Adad-nirari , 1 and in the 
next line again atnrl najir fkalli v. Mntduk-hcl .. , followed by 
im-nu-r'MHet. This completely substantiates what G. Smith 
wrote of K. 2655 in § B. When in | C he says of K. 2800 
that it belongs to one of the tablets mentioned in p. 77 (see 


i 'j'hts in realty the obTert®, sec copy. Olrc, 33- 

1 Xtrthing now remain* of this name on K. 2655, and SAJQAL ab th& 
bxfgi lining lifts now ilisappmlM, 
a The Higne SA B~GAB = mrori life pnasihle at cnJ of Obc. 34, 
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§ A)j it cleftily does not belong tn the first tablet, Aa s whether 
that be K. 2670 or not t because he says of the text to which 
both belong Lkat Lke first part describes the eighth campaign 
of Sennacherib and the latter part states that he found an 
inscription of Vulnirari. This is not consistent with what he 
says of Aii, but Is consistent with what he says of Ab* G. Smith 
does not say the fragments join. Evidently they do not. 
The Catalogue, p. 47 7 s while it refers to Bjxmym Canon, 
p. 205 H does not point out that one side of K, 2800 t that with 
fifteen Uncs, is a duplicate of the Taylor Cylinder, though 
this could be deduced from § C\ but when I copied K. 2800 
iu 1895, I noted that it joined Snu 318 which the Catalogue, 
P- 1308 T does not indicate as a duplicate of the Taylor 
Cylinder. Xor does the Catalogv?. p. 1690, give either K. 2SfMJ 
nor Sm. 318 among the duplicates of 55-10-3, 1. But the 
obverse 1 of K, 2655 gives fragments nf col. v. 51-62 and 
K. 2800 + Sm. 318 of v_, S3-vt, 25.^ Bence, about twenty- 
one lines of the Taylor Cylinder text arc lost between K, 2655 
and K. 28(H) + Sm. 318, It is clear that G Smith had not 
discovered the significance of Sin. 318 when he wrote his 
Eponym Canon, 

Finally we can unquestionably identify the third tablet 
Ac of § A with K, 3042 published iu ADD. 1077. The 
Cutaltvjite, p. 498, calls it “list of articles of tribute {?), 
animals, com, meat, wine, eft/' u Mentions Sulmanu- 
(iiifmd) ’ Tuku]ti-apil-(£lSafra) ; Sargon, Adad-nirnri. the 
son of Samsi-Adad ; the epouyniy (Jmi-wifi) of Mannu-ki- 
A?sur r Le. 795 (?) n.c., and the city of diu ^i niir-ra, etc/ 
But it gives no reference to the Efwnifm Cation. O. Smith, 
however, p. 81 r though he dose not quote it u-s K. 3d42, 
dearly means the same tablet as Ac t on p, 77, and hie 
i ] notations from it leave no doubt possible as to its identity. 
The predecessors of Sennacherib, whom he calls Samsival. 
Vulniratij Tiglath Plleser, Shalmaneser, anti Sargon are the 

1 Id waUit the revera. See Rev. 1-9. 

* Be* Rev r 20-3& r 
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same as the Catalogue gives ; no more nod no less. It is, 
however, difficult to see what he took to be the “ writings 
on p. 77, at tiny rate, the test baa no mention of any. The 
“ Offerings" in the eponymy of Mannukiaksur probably 
are the Lu-MES properly sbte ** sheep ”, but often used for 
a ike in the genera! sense of offerings or sacrifices in historical 
texts. These occur ADD. BIT?, col. viii, L 9 X where wc read 
jii “ he ” (which G. Smith evidently referred to Adud nirari 
named in line 3) LU-HES idan , followed by the eponymy. 
On p. 81 he quotes “ the writings appointed ”, which looks 
like an attempt to render amid nib haknlat ipkidUni, lor 
ftakadu does mean “ appoint ,f in some rases. Here he renders 

LU-MEB idan by “ he the sacrifices gave ”, but in line 11 
he renders najdjar H Adodnirari by “ making of Vnlniran ", 
Of course, it means all from Adadnirari ”, indicating, as in 
line 3. where the same phrase occurs, that all the benefactions 
listed above were given bv Adad-nirari III. son of 
Samsi-Adad, 

We now have satisfactorily identified the tablets mentioned 
by G. Smith in A. B, C, namely his Erst tablet A a is K. 2671), 
the companion tablet Al is K, 2655 (which, with K, 2860 + 
■Sin. 318 once formed a large four 1 columned tablet), the third 
tablet Ar is K. 3042, Of these, the first and third are com¬ 
pletely known. Unfortunately in 1895 1 had no further interest 
in K. 2655 than to ascertain that it was not a “ contract 
tablet, and I copied nothing beyond what I have a heady 
quoted above. I am not sure that a further examination 
might not give us further hints as to the endowments referred 
to bv Sennacherib. This it is not possible for me to give 
during the war. Nor is my copy ol K. 2800 + Sm. 318 
sufficiently careful to form a final edition, but subject to alt 
reserve for future collation, it contains enough of interest to 
justify publication. 

1 I lutTO joined up the three tublntj and am nf the opinion that there Waa 
only «u column on each lace. The break on the fell Bide H beyond the 
middle cl the tablet. [S, 1. 1 
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The position which the study of these tablets reveals so 
far [is I ran carry if, may be set out first, Se n nacherib, some 
time after the conclusion ol his eighth campaign, Le + after 
691 b,c.„ built a palace on the Xebi Yunus mound. This 
has! been partly occupied by a palace ol ArJud-niruri IIL 
In doing this he discovered, probably, some inscriptions of 
that king and perhaps ol his predecessors. These recorded 
certain endowments ol the temples in Nineveh which had 
been made by earlier kings and either renewed nr augmented 
by SkulmnnnEuiT. TigUth-pileser, and Rargom These may have 
consisted in lands which Sennacherib wished to appropriate 
and felt obliged to replace by some equivalent. But K. 3042* 
so far as now preserved, only mentions revenues in food and 
drink, apparently due from certain officials to the temples. 
Apparently he contented himself with confirming the settle¬ 
ments with respect to these revenues made by his predecessors. 
At any rate, K, 3*>42 no longer indicates that he added 
imything to them. The references to the earlier endowments 
in the copies which he gives in K, 2653 and K. 2800 -f 
Bm. 318 merely recite the old “writings Tf . The recognition 
of further fragments of the tost to which these fragments 
belong may some day complete our knowledge of what 
Sennacherib did. The sort of fragments required must he 
tablets, not prisms or cylinders. They should bear on one 
side further extracts, duplicates more or less of the Taylor 
Cylinder. 1 It is by no means certain that they would even 
indicate t^ennarherjb as the Ling whose inscription they are. 

Transliteration of my copy ofK. 2000 + Sm. 318 

Obverse : Duplicate of the Taylor Cylinder text, with 
variants. 1 

CoL v: L 03, {damn u rutu 3 it -mid) ifU ma-gfir~r(u-v £); 
81, (pagn kurudiStinn kima ttrkiti) ; 85, u-wat-ta-a si-(m 
sajmpate unakisma). Co!. vi: I. (AoJ!to*uii abut Idma bini 

' Tilt* i.'xtm t, froru thi> Taylor Cylinder ore given on the «wrM. 
boa Also the dnplicate In Lnekon hill. Sc n M'hf.rih, p, +6, H (*. 

* IWp.Wun.Y-Mulw. Ltickimbill. ibid.. 40, U. 
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1 ; % n-na-kis rit-ti-{hm) ; 3, (tfewtifiS? asjri Anra*i 
AY-A/5 tfiftt 5fl riUi'} ht-mi am-hur ; 4, (iraa namfan 
Ai/zanm3u)-ttu u pa [r-n ]; fi T (jwi/i-i §ibbt kurti$i kmpi $a 
trabli ) e-(Hm) ; 6, {tsitti amSuti rahuti^n adi NaM-kum-\ 
t'l-fcim ; 7, mar Marduk-[apit-iddin Sa la pin fahazi-m); H, 
{ipltfhu) id-ku-u idd-(hin baltusuji) ; 9* (ina kahal tain hart. 
ittmiha)-rm id£-(m nariabdti) : 10, adi imer &UHLB- 
NB$-[Mna la tna kitruh r . r ) \ 17 P (zardtesun ) 2 
[ma)r IS, ana Suzub napHatihm) atmlu* ti-da-t-su; I$ r 
^-(JflAu id admi isfuri ku§3?udi itarmku) Ubbe (Aim); 20, 
l?rndfe£ifn n$QTG'pu kirib mtr&ttMMitn \ 21 , n-ma^i-ra¬ 

ni [zu-kun ana radddimn) ; 22, [narkuMt? xist ia) u-ma 

{’*>) - 

In restoring the above text I have used the transcription 
of the Taylor Cylinder given in KB, li pp, 108-1 10. I do not 
feel sure that this tablet originally gave all the same text 
a* in the Taylor Cylinder. In fact, assuming that all the lines 
of out text were of the same length and not sometimes more 
widely spaced than at others, it is difficult to suppose that the 
text was not more condensed. It Is certain that it omitted 
lines 11-10 of the Taylor Cylinder, But obviously it is 
impossible to conjeeture how the condensation was effected. 

There are traces of a line or two before what, corresponds 
to line S3 of the coL of the cylinder, of which I read i and rti 
in wlmt should correspond to line 82, but T fail to see to what 
words of the Taylor text they correspond. The first certain 
line of our text gives milk as its first sign, evidently the end of 
[rjifmujt a variant for [rpmufru. The occurrence of the 
determinative im before magarru^ in our text confirms the 
meaning of maparra as a ” w heel”, This may be derived from 
gattiru “ to run f \ as G, R r Berry, Hcbraica, x\ f p. 190 T derived 
murjirtUy for which see im mtigirri .1 BL. 355* r. 14 j Aim 

1 The tcifc omqts tfc-pjiu-m'. 

1 Th*f apa«a Joe* nut permit the fnU test of the cylinder. It surely rviid 
I'itmb ftijiBli KPif afitim and omitted ia m lla>j ID. 

1 The flign is Br. A231 with imfertierl written Br. 4£!-l3 4- KAN* Sbc 
Thorean-Daxigin, EEC,, £02 ; Meiaiwr. SAL, p. 1&5 note. Reid, pnfjri r 
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mugirri A BL. 80 f r. 10, i&u mugir A BL. 620, 8, and for 
rmg&rrU see tihih nm-ga-ar-ri a ABL. 74, r. 3. In Gautier T s 
Archie d'ujhr familtc tfe Dilbai t So. tsvi, 1. 5, we have 5 tna- 
tja-ar-rum. We may ajyo compare ADD. 822, 7, for tuigfjar 
muffirri and ADD. 50, 3, for PIN muffirri, I do not at, present 
see the difference between tmujamt and mwjirnt, find Home son 
ofchariot ” or “ wagon " would suit some parages aa well 
as fi wheel ", One may perhaps regard friw/arru as a Semitic 
form from the MA-GAR-RA which occur* in King s Letters 
of Hammmahi, vol. iii t p + 6, No, xxxiv, 1. 16. which IMitaach, 
BAS. iv. 482, makes out to be Ll S&iJfsvorrcU ", taking it from 
At A 14 ship ” and GAR — akdlu, But ideograms like IS A* . . . 
rendered maturru name to mean some vehicle used on land, 
lik e our word " ark ”, compare our use ol “ boat ” for a 
costermonger’s barrow. 

Now begins the difficult question of what is missing. What 
1 will cull, for convenience* line 3 of our text preserves nt the 
end of the first part of ni r but not til. Nothing of line 84 is 
left on our table, but ns the next line gives umalli #i(rn} from 
line 85, and as it seems probable that line 3 of our text once 
ended with nd. we may provisionally suppose that one line 
ol our text answered lo all line fit and *un*iU4 sim. Now our 
fifth line preserves (jfcil)-we n mkd rit-li -(Aunu) T cones ponding 
to the last syllable of vi., l h and all of vi r 2, and must have hud 
what corresponded to sapsapate uhufo'sma of v T 85. Some 
condensation of the Taylor text is probable here. I have 
conject orally met this by omitting simdni. Naturally we 
cannot be sure of this. Condensation may have been effected 
by the use of ideograms, perhaps one for sapstipute. In view 
of this difficulty, we must all along remember that our 
restorations from the Taylor text may be fuller than the 
original 

I shall now confine my self to the variants actual ly exhibited. 
Our text nowhere shows the fragment £u-mi of the Taylor 
texts* but gives Zu-nu instead: for Taylor's fetfilxm it clearly 
had ritti (i-wnu), though it no longer preserves liinei + Line 3 
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ol our text gives a# does Taylor vi F 3, Line 8 of our text 

gives ID-1 for Taylor’s ida vi T 8* Our Hue 10 replaces the 
size of Taylor vi i 10 by umcr SVHVB-MEB SEHUB (if 
that is bow the ideogram is to be read). Br. 1 {*864, is explained 
by the Yale Syllabary, 298, as panl t with a reading ending in 
iji ; so not to be read SlIRUB really. For the word jtarft, 
see Belitzsch, HWB., p. 539. It is known from the historical 
monuments, but whether unde T1 is an exact rendering may 
be doubted. The next line of our text, 17 ± preserves the end 
of Taylor vj, !7, In our line 18 the sign which precedes the 
ddtiuta ending. Taylor vi T 18, appears to be flrneJii, 1 Possibly 
this points lo a variant text unless frmelu is meant to replace 
nmmmtaffhinu. Line 21 of our text is clearly Identical with 
Taylor vi, 21. On line 1 \ r l was clearly unudzV of Taylor vi, 1-. 

I cannot recognise the traces left of the next three lines of 
our text as repeating any part of the Taylor text. But some 
variant of it may have really been there ; or the account 
here given of Senuaidierib’s buildings may have begun. 

TTaiiicnjtf ton of K. 2800 -|- +8 T m. 318 [+ K_ 2650] 
Reverse 

1* ... £er I7AR-MES T . . 

2. . . , MBS BAR KU £?)... 

3. . . , (?) TER-AIESSAL SUHU(R-LAL-MES) , . . 

■4. ... (fmii)-ii dmil Santju * „ , 

5, ... rtufif (?) A&'hir-ki u<ak-ki . . . 

<i, . . . Aa eliSAL SUfjlUR-LALrMES ID (?) . . . 

7. ... infl IkoUi i-da^an. Here follows n blank space of 

two lines. 

8 * + * . LEGAL mat A&-mr-ki< mar Sam-H-Adad &arru 

M&ati . t * 

9. ... LEGAL kis-fa-ti LEGAL m&i A&-(sur-ki) . . . 

10 . s . + id hit Hu Vll-bi &a bk GAD~mu-(ri) . . . 

1 Sign HA B-QANA-BAB=pagm+ King* *1/iV. 2,22; V Enw. F 4*5, 2$, 
An dent ii^q, TLumiW'Dimglti, REC. m 291. A LV + BAD* 

£umcHati value ad = DeliUarli, Sbusar, 273, and Yal. 

JSyUaharifi lflti. 
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11. . . . Sti EN-ZI-7J aru-nuir ir-raAc-pa ■ - - 

12. . , . MES m bit GAD-miiri C id bit itu PA . . . 

13. , , . ifa c-ki C id EN~ZI-{ZI) ... 

11. ... A NBA R-ME& id a met mutir pu-tc idamHxa-(kU ) 1 

rabu xd GAD * - . 

15* . jjiartf A' [>i uti-ki LXXX ^ tlf* . * < 

16. ... u Sd kok-ti AN BAR-MBS hdgir Unlit i-mah- 
(7idr) , . . 

17. . ...» a a-la-te id >7u XV il-fai-ht fa*&Hru) . * ■ 

18. ... id all X i-nU'W-o-ti id'dd-(an) , . . 

19. . . . wa iafli-iw a*wr fiofii HWa-(a») . . . 

20. . , . (?)-iw a-w iji-ni-e id-dti-{nn) . . . 

21. . . , bit iidni amel adgir UcaUi-iUft id-d<i-[an) . . . 

22. ...»(?)-sa-du id Hi* X I' GAD (?)- - . . 

23 . ... Sal sunv r ial an-an giS erin . 

Tli^re (allows a apace of two or three lines, blank, 

24. . . . mar Sam-ii-Adad PA~(LUM) . , . 

25. . . . a-ia-rid PA-{LVM) , . . 

20. ... iti (!) id hit e-ki id ir-rap-xe (?) . . . 

27. r , , ikaUi i-mah har 

28. . „ . m (?) eri [i- tnah-har] 

29 . . - - h-ri 1 

The lhits are possibly only about half-ptcwrrad* I cannot 
restore the left-hand! portions with certainty in any ease, fn 
line 24 we may be sure that the name of Adad-mrori began the 
line* but what titles were before his designation as son of 
Sam-si-Adad one cannot say. Analogy' with other inscriptions 
of his, e.g. ADD. 651-656, 808, lead ua to expect form 
(probably written LUG A L as in line 8) mat (A'O and the 
addition of PA LGM after his father's and his grandfathers 
name, in lines 24 and 25 with the analog)' of ADD, 65 h 
leads ns to expect PA-LUM before mar. We do not know 
how his name was written here (for the possible writings see 

1 1 copied J , . * efcalfi here. |S, L_] 

* Hera Dr. Johns ijJil but complete the teit by mklinff the new join* 
K. Sflas, oW. 27-HO. 
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A FN+r pr 10), but we may, comparing what line- 2, r > must have 
had {mdr Anl-ma-nu) conclude that we have about hall the 
line preserved. At the end not more than one of two characters 
can be lost,, as what we have reaches nearly to the edge of the 
tablet. The signs are spaced out more in some lines than in 
others, and something may have been written over on to the 
right-hand edge, 

In the first line the ideogram UZU-HAR is given by 
ZA. xsx, p r 294, L 1G ± a& min, with a reading mum for MAR, 
The mint is some part of the body of man or animal, and here 
we probably have Lo do with some joint of meat forming a 
sacrificial offering to the goda. Of similar flesh offerings wc 
have a great many examples in ADD. and in the many 
texts relating to the endowments of temples. 

For lino £ I can suggest no tolerable restoration. 

In line 3 the TUR-ME& may indicate the plural of an 
ideogram ending in TUR, {BANDA ?) or may have to be 
read mare . For t he ideogram &A L S UHUR'LA L , whi ch comes 
again in line 6 and perhaps in line 23, the sign-lists give no 
equivalent. But Br. 8B20 gives SUMVR-LAL as zikrmtu^ 
and HWR^ p, 20O6ii would connect this with either }md\du, 
p. 1G7, or xartto, p. 636b p but in neither case suggests a meaning 
likely to suit here. Musa-Amok, CtmetM Dictionary, p. 49a, 
thinks bodulu may be for halulu “youth”* If so, SAL 

SIJHUR-LAL might be for hatidtu il maiden * + . The boltd&te 

would be in place in connexion with the Ul Kidmuri, or temple 
of Istnr in Xineveh, SAf.< 6529+ restores from K. 9961 
{CT- aIsl 2), line 14 + SUHUR-LAL as kimmalu and line 16 ? 
SVIIUR-LAL as kimmot ttf-ffRunni], but pointing out that 
these restoration b arc uncertain. When 1 copied K. 9961 
I thought 1 saw kid-mu-if-[r i ?) in line 16.* This may be a 
mistake of mine or the signs may have disappeared since. 

1 But UW If A -h iiv, S F 51. Jrira mat u Jj nuW knO wa to mean “ Emj r o£ the 

hwid ' 4 - ainct 4 ni = at " kunl r \ it mi a cj 751 r-fal =■ and 

na-*M*t = had ala JL youth " xiv h 95, lOj, Jo? nwjur-Ia! may well ^ 

taftt#** 

JEAS. JTLT 1929- as 
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K. + Su. 318 +- K- 2855 
ObvETBfJ 
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These Indies may well have been regarded as associates of 
liter, and at any rate they appear to bo beneficiaries under 
the edict. 

In line 4 we almost certainly have a reference to the gin ii 
or fi^ed maintenance of the priest. In K, 3W3, ADD, 107T t 
which la so closely connected with the endowments here given, 
we have reference to the allowance for the priest of Xabfi, 
vili, 28, and for the priest of Gula fc viii, 30 ff. 


K. 2S00 + Ski. 318 + K. 2055 
OllYLTSW {todtLuutd). 



t^SET fet •’ • •.• r --m 

\ 

%/« M 

m*t nw EC 


30 . 


1 Not Lins at end of line,. 


In line 5 the name of a king may be conjectured before 
md£ Azkir. The term uzahhi is usual of the action by which 
a monarch set free from all state dues, property, or estate* 
held as endowment or by royal grant. It bo commonly 
accompanied the grant ol hinds that we may conjecture that 
this edict gave lands to the temple whose produce was to form 
its endowment. 
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The text docs not enable us to say whether the benefactor 
was Adnd-mrari or one of his predecessors. 

But in line 8 r we can hardly suppose the ting of Assyria, 
who is said to be son of SamSi-Adnd and probably grandson of 
Shalmaneser T to be other than Adad-HirsTi III- Here we have 
welcome information as to the temples benefited. 

The first temple names on the part preserved is that of the 
god SibittL For the name and functions of this god see 
Beimels Pantheon Babylonicum T p. 233, and the Literature 
there. See also Jastrow, Die Rdigion, passim? Sennacherib 
frequently names this god. He had a temple in Kar-Nergab 
But which was his temple in T^ineveb is not clear yet. Perhaps 
he only had a chapel in htl Kidmuri , 

Beside the spellings of Kidmuri registered by Deimcj r 
Pantheon Babyionkum, p. 159, see // WB. ± p. 318, Muss- 
Amolt, Concise Dietionanj, p, 372. 

In line 11 the compound EN-Zl-ZI seems to be parallel to 
a divine name or perhaps a temple name. It does not appear 
to be explained by the usual sign-lists. A meaning like 
mpS&c " Lord of Life M might well be an epithet of some god, 
but is not the necessary meaning, if here used as an ideogram. 
It occurs also at the end of line 13, where it seems to be 
parallel to a temple-name. 

In the same line irra&epa 2 could be from raMpu . a verb not 
given in the lexicons, but possibly a by-form of rampM, 
perhaps with the meaning 11 to fall Sl . 

In line 13 the sign iln is clearly there, but may be the end 
of a word T pa-an, for example. 3 However, in line 26 we have 
hit t-lci, which seems to be a temple-natne, so that ihi-e-fo 
mav be the name of a god. 

The name c-fci occurs in a list ol gods and temple-nanies 
published by Schell. Rev r d*Assyriologie, vol. xiv (1917), 

1 $ee now 0. F. Jejm. RA*i xii, 9Q-104 (1&24). Tie iJ Seven goda ” are 
thr Pleiades. 

1 The test has ir-ra-i!iw, L.b l ** a* much as &ha]t tome in ,h . 

a Certainly to be res to red *NIN-PA-AM § Le. mentkiniMi 

by ^orn^i-- -4*M F and Adad-mrari III, AKF, t i, 41. 
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p. 1T1 ip col. ii, L 3 t i tu belli (or .Wra/) u-K, but whether the 
text means that this goddess is Arum, is not clear. 1 Eut as 
15 tar is often called Hu belli (or xarr^t) Kidmuri t there is some 
reason to expect e ki to be a. temple-name. if not a by-name 
of Ridm&rL Our context, however, names Kidmuri in the 
line above, and SeheiFs text does suggest Amru, while the 
temples are separated by the temple of Navu, probably. Now, 
in K. 3042, viii, 23-30 (JM 1077), so closely connected 
with our text, the temple of Nabu is followed by a reference 
to the goddess Gula, Perhaps Arum is in some aspects the 
same as Gula, In Schell, ibid., cob u, 1. 6, the gods among 
whom mrrat-e-ki occurs are part of the seventeen gods of 
the temple of Is tar AsSuxitnn, in line 9, another (?) bHit e-ki 
is reckoned among the six gods of the temple of Nin-ekal, 
Further, in line 16> yet another belli v-Jd h reckoned among the 
sixteen gods of another temple and apparently of hit Kidmuri. 
Schell suggests that §OTrat-e-&i is a name of Istar equal to 
beUt terti. 

That the temple at end of due 12 is that of Naim and not 
of Niisku is rendered likely by the mention of the temple of 
Nabu in K. 3(H2 7 viii, 2S. 

In line 14 AN-BAR might be taken as the ideogram for 
NLmirta, but then a plural sign is difficult to explain* The 
occurrence of KAK4i A N-BA K- MEB in line 16 suggests 
that we have here the same expression. The ideogram KAK-ti 
may be read sikkrt fill when ft is part of the body, see ZA. r 
xkx, p r 2U-t n line 3 P and 8AI. f 36l7 i gives references to Boissier, 
Divination t where it appears to ho some part of a sacrificial 
omen. Eut I imagine that while mlckot 27 may mean the bolt 
of a rib, which can hardly be made of iron, AN-BAR t pamTli* 
we could imagine the use of iron stays or ribs in temple 

1 also Bduwler, KAY^ 42 T ft, 33, ? *d’£ o£ tho temple 

€i*NimqyA; L 3 ft, J a 6ii ibvL, 43 obv. ii, 13, “BWif-e+i 

<j[ Ihe tomplfi of laKtar of Niiwvch. head KJL J\+ 42 h ii* 33, = belil* 

far tatbil T F^r Ithtar frii 12 \\, 36, vur. riv, 17^ il 14, Imfl 
KJ^NAD (= mdiafu] 11 bed-chamber," Sw aLsi> ESchnxrder in A KF^ i, 41- 
RA- r air* 17?, ii, 16, = v*r. t-kt, KAY ■, 42, ii, 38. 
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restorations. Or, as KAK by itself may mean sikbxtn, KAK-ti 
ma y be a writing ol sikkati as plural* We would then have 
bolts ol iron which also are appropriate to a restoration. 

In line 14, when we read m mxdir puie we need not render 
" of ” the mutir pule. The word id may be the relative 
pronoun, " which ” the muiir pule gave (understood)* It may 
have been the duty of the mvf ir pule of the suhiUu (of the 
palace or temple) under the terms of the old endowment to 
provide iron bolts or stays when needed for a restoration. Or 
it may have been a persona! free gift on this occasion, perhaps 
even a restitution. 

The signs at the end of line 14 are not very clear, sti is 
I think, certain. hal not at aU t GAL probably to be read, 
quite certain, and id also. The final (Jd D which may be 
part of KidmuTi may be hu or nam+ Hence my transcription 
here is merely a conjecture. 

In line 15, the mare Nmua '* sons of Nineveh ", meaning the 
people of Nineveh, must have been preceded by a number, 
ns it is followed by “ eighty of another " city. 

It is noteworthy that the ndgir £hslli $ who is named in Line 16 
and again in line 21 + is also named on K, 2(i5D, 

What the force of imahhar may be does not appear. If 
we render ai be receives ,J T we seem to forget that the text 
is a copy of a document- already 100 years old. It must be 
future 41 he shall receive ' \ 

The sign jd 1 at the beginning of line 17 is not very clear. 
If it Is right, perhaps wo may sec in $d~a-a-h-ie a plural of 
M 7 iUu, a female enchanter, or augur. It is scarcely likely to 
be the phonetic reading of lLIZ &UIJUB-LAL-MES t but 
may prove to be. 

In the case of the &u should refer to some ma sculine 

person, but may refer to Istar for whom id would be more 
correct. The ilfoi must be the 44 due ” owed to some god* 
aa labiru fl ancient 11 or “ obsolete " indicates. 

In line 18 some one (or perhaps more than one) official or 

1 The fitgn is badly damaged* and may well be ia-a-(n4ade}. 
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inhabitant of Nineveh is charged with giving, probably the 
itku labiru of line 17. 

Lu line 19 some one shall give yearly, ind latlisu iddan * 
This is more likely than M in the self same yen* J \ 

In line 20 perhaps the first su is another ease of some such 
expression as urn Saltisu or ina arhisu, ana gini must mean ns 
#inu or fixed perpetual offering. We may note that K. 3042 
mentions monthly offerings, viii, 22, 

Whether hif iMni in line 21 is the end of an oflk'iul title or 
the place where the offering was to be made (compare the 
inn ehitli ol line 7} t it is surely the ndgir ihalli who M shall 
give ,r iddan r 

At the end of line 22 1 am inclined to restore iMar 
Kid-{m&ri) + 

In line 23 AN-AN may be read iWm + possibly A mi r but 
the whole line is uncertain, being on the junction of E. 2800 
and Sim 318, and thus much broken. 

At the end of line 26. is very doubtful, only one wedge 
is left and that may ho I*. 

In line 27 perhaps fi%i> preceded ikalli ; whatever the 
sign was, it ended in a vertical. 

The sign before m in line 28 appears to be ri m and so we 
could restore Kid-mu-ri and perhaps take i as part of iiflfl, 1 
which, however, is always iddan in our text. 

Here we have to do with three copies (made evidently in 
the time of Sennacherib and after the conclusion of his eighth 
campaign) of edicts conferring or confirming endowments of 
certain temples in Nineveh. The two later edicts date from 
the reign ol Adad-nirari HI. The first is preserved in such a 
fragmentary condition that we have no direct evidence of its 
date. But as it precedes the others it is at- least as early as 
Adad-nir&n ILL The copies are obviously made with great 
care, preserving the form of characters known from other 
inscriptions of the period. 

The first edict is represented by only seven lines, the second 
1 The join LDff nwikca i-muA-Aap Cciimin. 
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has sixteen lines, and of the third wo have only the remains 
of six lines. 1 They all fail to give a full specification of the 
endowments, but it is probable that these consisted of charges 
upon certain officials to render certain dues to the temples. 
But Home of the officials named are probably attached to the 
temples by their office and named as beneficiaries ol or under 
the edicts. 

We may conjecturully divide them thus :— 

Benefittarics, the fudre-U) and the BAL SUitUJi-LAL- 
MEB, L 3; the Sangu whose r jinit is named, 1, 1 l the ntujir 
ikdUi shall receive the iron holts (?) probably in trust for the 
temples, L 16 ; possibly the same official shall receive some¬ 
thing, J. 28. . . . [Officials] charged with dues ; the tmdir pule 
of the sukfoit rabu of Kidmuri ia charged with iron bolts, lor 
repairs (?yin I. 14 : the unnamed official of Nineveh shall give 
the ancient ilku to Istar, LIT; someone else shall give some¬ 
thing yearly to the palace, 1. 19 ; and something else yearly 
or monthly for the ginu. L 29; for or in the temples the 
ndgir tkalU shall give^scum?thing, 1. 2L 

These settlements were evidently summarized lower on 
the tablets; for the reverse * of K. 2655, which G. Smith 
doubtless rightly recognized as part of the same tablet, after 
a break 1 of about twenty lines, recorded what the king gave 
in the eponymy of Marmn-kbASSur, 794 e.c. The king referred 
to must be Adnd-mrari 111, and it expressly names him with 
his father SamibAdacL That suggests that the first edict, 
il not an earlier one cited before it r dates from the latter king. 
It refers to the ndgir ekatli who appears in our text bound to 
receive and give to the temples. We may t therefore, assume 
that it was not die particular mgir e&rtH of the reigns of 
Sam£i-Adad and Adnd-nirari who was intended, but the 
official in that office who was so charged, Sennacherib, 
doubtless,, confirmed these charges. 

s Now thirteen Hubs* 
f In reality abvoTBC. 

3 There w no break, the bn^ment conlmutf the third tdicL 
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Along with the n&gir ikaUi t K_ 3$59 gives the name of 
Marduk-bel , ». . but the state of that tablet prevents us from 
knowing what he did or should do : whether this was the name 
of the vi&gir vkaUi is not dear from the text. In the reign of 
Adad-nirari III, 803 b.c., Bebcton was ndgir ekalti. and in 
778 b + c\. Bel-HSir. It is scarcely likely that either of these 
names was that on K. 2655* Qf course, someone ebe may 
have filled the office between 803 b.c. and 773 b,c; I know 
of no ndfjir ekaUi in Sennacherib's time with a name like 
Marduk-bel * * . 

The only other word on K. 2653 which I have noted is 
tttmdj and this perhaps refers to the two kings SamM-Adad 
and Adad-nirari, indicating that these refer to the above 
noted endowments or charges which (M) those kings to the 
ntigtr ihaVi and Marduk-bel . , . (the hitter's title probably 
followed), imnu, i.e. assigned or reckoned^ 

^fow we turn to the third tablet p K. 3042, fully published 
in ADD. 1077. It is not certain that all the entries are con¬ 
cerned with the endowments of one and the same temple. 

The items of revenue are connected with certain officials, 
of whom it usually said idan t which I take to mean “ he shall 
give , thus fixing his responsibility for a certain supply to 
the temple. Thus the rah a&taki fe (SkaJU was charged with 
a ka- measure of oil and a tet of some other commodity (i g 3), 
The rah karhi ol the {tarhinu !) was charged with providing 
a puzu ku-sag (l, 6), These and evidently other contributions 
now lost were what {M) Shalmaneser (1II # 858-824 B.c +t 
grandfather of Adad-nirari III. or was it Shalmaneser TV, 
i 6- i i - B.C . () confirmed or made b i n ding ( i f ku&n )This 
verb, rakthu, seems used rather of re-settling an endowment 
which had become obsolete than of making a fresh endowment. 
Then wc find Jive &am Aaduppi which the palace gardener 
{idicinn fkalli) was charged with. This was all the ndtita 
(if f-q to be read} of some one, perhajjs Shalmaneser, or of 
something, perhaps th 0 temple {i p 11-H). Then we have one 
Atj-meaaure of wine, which someone had to givo said fo be aU 
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from some city, winch a Tlgktfi-Pileser fixed or confirmed 
(i, 17-17), Then twenty tikrilc* each a Aft-measure, fourteen 
l m a of beer (1) and two &ci of upftftfv 1 * perhaps tl peas !J , 
all of which the rah katitmu had to give. As the name Ludari 
follows, perhaps he was the benefactor, though he may be the 
contemporary holder of the oGice (i + IS—22^ Again, the 
rdf> nuhatime, or chief baker, from tbe city Hatrakka 
(Hadr&ch t) and of Simirra had to bring and give inaMia idan^ 
This waa all that Sargon had confirmed (irfoiribii). The scribe 
then summed lip as all seven £a-meiisures of akiUc. dishes, 1 
bUi (tj, said to be nkli of One ka apiece. Then thirty-eight 
Aft aMle dishes, 3 rid&te of ten ka apiece. A male sheep out of 
every three thousand, which Fappn the palace scribe (of the 
.king) or which the king gave to Istur. With this the list breaks 
ofi, 1, 2S-3tL The next column preserves fragments of other 
contributions too fragmentary to make out dearly. But 
another god, Si-hi ... is named 3 and a priest. Cols, vi and vii 
evidently continued the list of contributions, though the latter 
part appears to be concerned with the distribution of joint a 
among the officials of the temple. The last column, viii* 
begins with -sd ikurrdtc “ of the shrines 99 1 fjahbu *' all s \ 
imtibharuni ,c they shall receive t+ T clearly the orders of 
Sennacherib. Then cornea all which Adad-nirari (III) son 
of §am£i-Adnd (to ?) the rdb kakulat w appointed f \ Then 
i ilkakdte imahhar he (or they) shall receive the revenues 
Then follows M which must mean he h that one, and should 
fav construction refer to the r<ih ktikuiaf, who should give, 
id&n* The date follows. But idan can hardly mean u gave ”, 
So we must take the date, Iimmu Mmnu-M-AMur (704 b.c.) 
with the next line nop Aar Id Adad-nirari bS all which Adad- 
nirari gave H t the verb being understood. Then follows a 
summary, one hundred akdle, twelve ka of beer, to the con- 

1 Text surely KU-ILUR-MJlJm = lp fine IDe-iil 

4 Dr. Jehna Mrwctod hi a Ctfpy bfo, i, 2E, trading for 

gi£gal m Ade line SI. 

3 Coi* ii* i a 
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fectioners f?}. 1 one tumor ol beer anei hari for tie seventh day 
tie rab ixtkuial at nil give, nil which Saigon awarded (no verb 
is written). Again, an addition in all one hundred aicdli. 
in ail one homer and twelve fca of beer, three sheep all ewes (?)* 
three times in the month innipoMni they shall sacrifice (?), 
zawm (?> B 30 hi akh\ 10 ka per day t in all eighteen ka of beer, 
aix per day r all lor the temple of Nnbu for his priest* Three 
times, one joint (a tail T). each one day, before Gula of the 
Waste (H xeri) for her priest, three times a Joint (a rib ?) 
each one day lor his priest (whose 1), in all thirty £a aidlc ¥ 
eighteen fe of beer, three tails (1) p etc. There was more, but 
it is too fragmentary to make oul + 

The tablet is not only fragmentary, hut obscure from its 
elliptical constructions. But we can read enough to conclude 
that what G. Smith said about it is practically correct, though 
the " writing*? 11 and the making ofAdad-nirari do dot 
appear. It is quite evident that what Sargoii did is already 
past, the present tenses must belong to Sennacherib's time, 
unless later. The reference to Marin u-ki-AI£ur speaks strongly 
lor the same occasion us produced K. li655 and K_, 2800, 
There is much to investigate and comment upon, but these 
things do not concern us here. 

We naturally seek to find any record that Sennacherib 
concerned himself with temple endowments. Thjs was 
certainly the case in ABl^ 43 ? transcribed and tr ans lated by 
van Gelderen, BAS. r iv T p. 513 L Where the king inquires 
‘ who among the notables are not obedient and have not 
given or not sent in \ with reference to the neglect of the 
fiini of A£iir h and the writer lists the governors of fifteen 
cities as well as a rat hintHin who had not given the <jinu 
io barley and emmer-com. These officials then, amongst 
others, had some time been charged to contribute to the 
regular support of the temple ol Aftu* The letter, probably 
addressed to iL^&riiaddon, further refers to appointments of 
officials made by Sargon and Sennacherib. Our text may 

^ L ft--\fE.S r probnUly .rfJiflil £ J1 trine pnssera 
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well, then, be a report to Sennacherib in answer to Ms inquiries 
a% to the old endowment nod oq wtom their payment waa 
chargeable and how they were to be distributed. He could 
then issue confirmations and make freak regulations. 

Tke most complete collection of sources lor tke Assyrian 
History of Sennacherib is still George Smith's History of 
Smnaeherib translated from the Cuneiform Inscription*, This 
was left incomplete 1 , but ready for press, and was edited by 
A. H. Sayre (London, Williams and Norgate, 1S78) + That it 
was intended to include more may be inferred from tke fact 
that it omits all mention of documents known to him and 
already treated by him partially in his Assyrian Eponym 
Canon (1876) and elsewhere. But tke importance of the 
inscriptions of this king lead Smith to deal with others 
exhaustively. 

A very instructive chapter (V) on the historic value of 
these sources, confirming the conclusions T reached as the 
result of my lectures on Sennacherib at Queen’s College, 
Cambridge, in 1S97. and considerably advancing them^ 
pnrtly due to more recent texts, partly to the more drastic 
applications of critical method, appeared in 1916, ill voL ill. 
No. l r pp, 43—7,. of the University of Missouri Studies, Social 
Science Series, entitled A&yrkm Hisloriogmpky, A Source 
Study, by Professor A. T. E. filmstead. 

Dr, Behold„ in his great Cakdogm of the Kauyunjik 
Collection*, voL v, p. 2187 P gives a list of 151 inscriptions of 
Sennacherib, and also of twenty-two others, in which his 
name is mentioned, beside forty-six places in which his name 
occurs in the Cuneiform Inaeriptians of Western Aria. Some 
of these references overlap. 

The ways in which the name Sennacherib is written are 
analysed in Tall quiets Assyrian Proper Names, p. 19G L p 
where references not in Bezold's list occur, 

Bezold bad previously classified the insOTiptions of 
Sennacherib then known to him in the Sitzangsberirkle dcr 
Kmiglichtr Pteussmhsr Ahathmie der Wissmschaft zu Berlin 
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for 1888, p. 745 f., in an article on “ Die Thonfcafelsaimnluugen 
dcs British Museum ’ . Also he had dealt with the subject in 
his A urzgfftis&ttr OierfJick liber die habijttinisch-Qs#ifri$che 
Literalttr (Leipzig* Schultze, 1886), and give a very useful 
bibliography in Lis ,r Tnschriften Sanlieribs *\ KB. t li, p, 80, 
note 1. Considering his careful method, exhaustive knowledge 
of all that had been published on Sennacherib and his evident 
interest, we may safely assume that ho has overlooked very 
little indeed. 1 

The inscriptions of Sennacherib do not all necessarily give 
hLs name, They may be easily recognized as his inscriptions 
by their contents corresponding in a more or less close fashion 
with those that do name him, And he is mentioned by name 
in inscriptions which belong to hi& successors. Further, lie is 
mentioned in some documents listed in his, or later reign^ 
which are in no sense inscriptions oi his. 


A 


The fullest of his inscriptions is the BO^caUed Taylor 
- ylin der ; 55-] < >-3 p J r more ajjpropriately tern i ed the Prism 
inscription. 

The full test is published in lB+ t 37-12 t transliterated and 
translated by C. Bezokl, io Schrader's Keilinsckritflwhe 
BtbliOlhek. Band IT, pp, 80-113^ under the title i£ Die 
ErismR-Inwhrift 7 * {published II. Reuther, Berlin, 1890). 
Dr. Bczold there gives in hia notes a list of the duplicates, 
note l r p, 30 £.* from which he quotes the most noteworthy 
variants, from the Gcttaloffue we may supplement this list 
considerably. 

Thus K 163 i p 1651, 1665, 1666, 1674, 1675, 1751, 2627, 
2655 p 3662, 3752, 4484, 11718; Bui. 102G S 2029 p 2083 P 2123; 
D.T, 69, 200 f 236,326; Em. 37, 952,1003,1029,1030 ; Run 2, 
56, 94> 98, 185 ; 78-3^23, 1 ■ 79^7-3, 2, 6, T, 15, 16, 226, 305 f 


1 ^ *** * The Annuls of 

fonnarhmb hy D T». Lu^obi^ Chicago It wffl be Men from 

F* Johns mminntmn of the F™»d find Kick's Catalan that 

Lnctenbill m Hot nuke u» of & number of ' * 
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307: 80-7-19, 4, ID, 11, 317; SI-2-4, 168, 109, 170, 171, 
175,478 ; 81-7-27,2,4,5,6,9,17 ; 82-5-22,12, 22 ; 83-1-18, 
598, 699, 606 ; Bu. 89-1-26, 39, 137, 141, 145, 177, are noted 
as more or less duplicates of this text. They number in all 
66. The Supplement to this Catalogue by L, W. King, adds 
Nos. 2, 112, 145, 373, 475, 1844, 3331. We now know that 
K, 2800 + Sm, 318 give Prism V- 83-Vl 25. 

The ** cylinder *’ is dated Adar XX HmU Belemnrani, 

1. e. 686-5 b.c. 1 (probably the latter year). Sec Eponym Canon , 
p. 00, K. 1674 is dated in 697 B.O., and omits all mention of 
the Fifth Campaign and later events. Among the duplicates 
are therefore reckoned some texts which are only parallel to 
the earlier parts of the Taylor Cylinder which embodies them. 

R 

The so-called Ras-sam Cylinder, 80-7-19. 1. often quoted 
as Senn. ilm., was partly published by B. T r A, Evctts, 
ZA., iii, p. 311-31. KB., ii, p. 80, note 10. gives a quotation. 
A bibliography will be found. Catalogue, p. 1728. 

The Cataift/U' indicates the following texts as duplicates. 
K, 1636 b, 1636*, 1637, 1638, 1610, 1611. 1642, 1644, 1646, 
1647, 1648, 1650, 1838, 4492 ; Sm. 1894. 2607 ; Km. 38, 39; 
Km. 2, 91, 95 ; 48-11-t, 2S1; 79-7-S, 3, 268, 302 • 89-7-19, 

2, 3, 4, H, 101 ; 81-2-4, 42, 44, 15, lti r 47 ; 81-7-27, 1, 7, 
21, 264 ; 82-5-22, 28, 24, 25 ; Bu. 89-1-26. 74, 138, 139, 
144, 175; also K. 1514, 1524, 1574, 1575, 16-13, 1689, 1699, 
1722 f. r in all fifty-foul duplicates. The Supplement indicates 
Nos. 1, 113 .. . 

Tt covers the first three campaigns and some account of 
the building operations. It is dated Aiorw /imu Ulitunu, 
i.e. 790 B.c,* 

C 

The so-called Beilina Cylinder, K. 1680, was published by 
Lavard, Intcriptions, pp, 63 ff, 

1 001 . 

1 See Luckcubill, ibid., pp. 29 uuJ €0-1. 
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The Cetfdbptic indicates the following text as duplicate 
K . 1649, 

It deals with the first two campaigns rind comes down to 
702 b,c._, being dated in the cponymy of Nabu-Ii + u. It also 
records some building operations. 

The above texts thus appear to record three different 
redactions of which C is the earliest. B used C and A used both ; 
in each case omissions occur. In spite of the k hour devoted to 
the subject, especially by C. Beaold, who makes a point of 
indicating the work of other scholars, there is still need of a 
careful classification of these many duplicates so as to estimate 
the historic value of each account, and limit its date. 

I> ronsists of L. W. King's Cylinder or prism, published in 
CT, t xxvi, pp. 1-37, called 1909, 3-13-1, and its duplicates, 
1909-3-13, 1 and 1910-10-8, 142 4- etc,, accounts of which 
will be found in the Supplement to the Catalogtu\ Kos, 3328- 
30, A full discussion of the contents of this text, dated 
694 b.O* and affording accurate elating lor the events of 
690. G95, and 094 b.c. + ia given by L P W. King, in his preface 
to CT +f xx vi, jk 38, etc. 

A great many of the above inscriptions dealing with the 
various buildings of this king were treater! together by 
Meissner and liost in Die Ban hut*'hr if ten S&nhefjbi (E. 
Pfeiffer, Leipzig, 1893}. 

The Catalogue regards as building inscriptions, K. 1356, 
1635, 1675, 1838, 3752, 5413a, 2063, Bm. 26, 79-T-8, 17 ; 
81-7-27, 3 ; 81-2-4, 328, K, 4493. 

It must not, however, be hastily assumed that all these 
refer to bnildmga alone. Some may be the ends of texts in 
groups A-D ? or. at any rate, duplicates of them. 

The Palace of Sennarherib which he called fttiniiui Id du 
m described in K. 1680; 80^7-19, l t 2; 79-7-8, 303; 
81-2—1, 42. [See Meissner and Bwt t ibid,, 1-40.] 

Some texts are apparently on votive vases as 56-9-9, 
138, published III R 3 t Xo. 13. 

A votive inscription is 8m. 1893. 
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Qi other mftcvri prions, noted Ln the Catalogue, we may remark : 
K. 1645* a cylinder fragment tinted probably 699-8 a.c, p 
lias mtgir Mm raMIte* etc. 

K t 1695 is a priamoid, confactumUy Sennacherib's, 
h. 1764 r+ 7* t+ +* 

K. 6177 a Babylonian text, 

K_ 18828 ? 

Rm, 2 r 80 is a prismokL 
Rm, 2, 186 is a cylinder. 

80-7-19, o ia n prisntoid. 

30^7-19, 12 is a cylinder, 

82-8 23 t 80 inn y be a tablet, 

Bu. 89-1—26, 11 prismoid. 

Bu, 89-1-26, 149 cylinder. 

Bn. 89—1—26, 159, text given by Wmrkkr, QLZ. 7 i ( 107, has 
Taylor Cylinder * v. 39—17 ? condensed. 

Bn. 91-5-9. 2!7, is iv cylinder. 

DX 16la Winckler. OLZ. f L 75. .says it refers to Sennacherib's 
buildings. 

Suppl. 1008, 

IT 1» 

K. 1752, Meissner and Rost, ibidL p p. L 
iv, 3752 +1 fi tT 

There nrc inscription h of Senna elierib not in the British 
Museum. A number of those in the Berlin Museum are 
published by Ungnad in He It 1 of the Vordermiatische 
Sckriftdenkmdler (Leipzig, Hinrichti, 1907b No. 74, a brick 
duplicate of IR. 70 T concerned with the pulaco at Tarbbi ■ 
Ko. 75 a stone with a legend showing that he made an image 
of Asur and the great gods; No. 76 jl brick with his name and 
titles ; No. 77 all alabaster tablet dealing with events down to 
the battle of Halide and mention of an Arabic campaign. 
See Schelly OLZ .. vii, 69 f. But none of these name his 
buildings at Nineveh, nor refer to earlier kings who built there. 

line could hardly expect any reference to such buildings in 
the inscriptions found at Aasur and published in the 
JRAS. JUUY L&28. 361 
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KeilnutikTifttatc ams Axsur historii-alien hihallz by L 
Messergchmiclt [md Otto fcSduoeder], Nos. 43-50 anti 72—t 
[of vol, i p and Nos. 117-21 of voL ii. Noted in huckonbilL 
ibid., 20-4 

In tile Rrvm d\i$$tjrio!wfte r xl T p, 189, Schell published a 
tin plicate of No. 44 of llie Kniiymijik Gallery t which. gave 
some important correction* of the edition of 1 Raw,, pL vri, 
Xn B Till h\ It Intel already been described by its finder. Budge, 
in ZA* h\ 284. 

hi Lf prism? S d\A.war addon (Paris, Champion. 1014), 
Sflheil published in transcription and translatsoii a duplicate 
of Taylor, col, v p 5—12* 

Si will naturally occur to the reader to inquire whether am' 
teita of Adad-nirari III cxist which throw Eight on bis endow¬ 
ments and buildings. 

We may first examine thane already published in ADD. 
Xo3. li;>I 0, 803, 808. These have been a dmira bly trans¬ 
literated suid translated by A. Cjifjmid in his Asut/rughe 
Rrchf#urhtndni (Leipzig. Pfeiffer, HU3). Nos, ] 7. 

We will follow bis numeration in order that I lie reader may 
check our references easily. No. 1 dated in the eponymy of 
31 it? id Urn Ninurta, 703 n.c., therefore just alter t h ■date of 
our endowments, leaver no doubt of the reign. Adad-uirari, 
son of Aim^i-AJiid, son of Shnlmanr^iT,. can utilv be Adad- 
mrars III, Unforlimately the text is too defective for us to 
discern wlmt was Lbe endowment or for whom. But the phrases 
in line* 7-8 suggest that the king did what he did (be speaks 
hi the firs I person) for the benefit and favour of the gods 
for all future time p and in the oath by the great gods of 
Assyria, ainoug whom be indicates Bibit ti as in our edicts 
b^ which he would bind his successor? not to change the tenor 
of hi* edict, he suggests a similar intention* A careful com* 
parison ol the text and tablet*, however, shows that this 
cannot be part of K. 2800 -p Sm. 318, This text has been 
repeatedly published, ace the reference under K. 310 m the 
Catalogue, p_ 80. 
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No, 2, my No, £53, was dated in the epanymy of BalAtUj 
787 e.c.. but beyond the certainty that it is due to Adnd- 
niruri III we gain no further information. 

No, 3 r my No + 8tf3, is not dated by eponymy, but names an 
Adad-niinri and seems to record n sale of estate to that king, 
though it is most unusual for the king to appear as direct 
purchaser* Analogy with Saigon's dealings with the owners 
of tbe land be absorbed fur the building of Bur-Surgon, see 
No. 8Q9{Ungnad*a No. 10), suggests that Adad-nimri may have 
acquired Lhe estate either to build Ms palace, or to endow a 
temple. The nature of the test renders it quite foreign to 
either of our edicts, 

Nu. -1„ though undated in irs present state, unless Tab-Bel 
III line 13 be an epanymta name, was executed by Adud- 
nirari III, The mention of a Tiglalk-Pi loser in line 5 raises 
the question whether the te?:t may not rehearse an endowment 
oF Adnd-nirsiri'a which TiglaH-PileHer may have confirmed. 
We know from K. 3042 that Ti^L*tli Pikser did confirm certain 
endowments to the temples concerned, and it is probable that 
these were part, of those rtK*it+Hl by our edicts. But the 
connexion is noi yet certain. The phraseology of the text 
suggests that this TiglatJt PUeser was a king ; for only a king 
is known to use the phrase awi arfoit time, which also occurs 
in No. 1. 

No. 5 merely preserves the superscription of an edict, but 
is obviously of Adad-niraii III, as I already saw when 
I published it as No* 634* I have sbee joined it to No, 7, 
which removes all doubt as to its authorship. Unfortunately 
nothing is left of the body ol the text. 

No. 0. my No, 808, has lost its superscription. but shows that 
Adad-nirari, probably our king, had freed from state charges 
(Kza£Jbi , 1 the same term as in our first edict) an estate. But this 
was probably at Kahili, and It appears to be given to a person 
whose name (only partly preserved) and office render unlikely 
the idea that it could fEder to our edicts. 

No P 7 is now p joined to No. 5, see above. 
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Besides these inscriptions, not all of which the Calafoffue 
ascribes to Adad-nirari, Bezold further gives a number of 
references on p, 2161c* under the name of T^mman-nimrL 
The only test said by the Cafriloguc to be an inscription of thin 
king, beside i£. 2000, is 81 2 I, 185> which is one of the 
tiggatu, bowl or knob, inscriptions, on a so-called vase of day. 
Win elder. OLZ. f i, 75. shows that this is our Adad-nirari ; 
its mentioned, the Catalogue gives No. ! above, K. 3012. with 
whic h we have dealt, and a number of references toCuwiform 
Inscription* of Western Asia, Of these I R. 3o a No. I s from 
Enln.li, is transc.fibed and translated by Abd, KBL, p, 188 f. 
It describes his coir quests anti gives bis genealogy; Po do 
Nos. 2 and 3 ; No. 4 is from tt brick from Nebi Yunus : see 
KB, r i, pp, 188 fl. None of them afford any information that 
he built anything at Nineveh, TII Raw. i T col. iii, 7, records 
his name in the eponym list, fixing his dote. The reference in 
K. HG63 occurs in the colophon ol a hymn ; the scribe calls 
himself descendant of tire Chief Physician oi Adad-nirarh 
king of Assyria, See Catalogue 7 p. 948 f.. Lind Winckfcr, 
OZZ.* i, 71. The interval of time suggests our king, but that 
is hardly certain. K. 14182, which the Catalogue assigns to an 
Ackd-nirnri is ifc ziggatn, but till it is published we cannnt be 
sure which king it refers to. In his Kurz^grfaster VkcrbhVk, 
§ 46. Bczold adds us of this time tile two votive hands named 
by G. Smith, Ass r Discoveries s p. 252, cf. p. 74. They were 
found at Kukh, 

Outride the British Museum some inscriptions of this king, 
now in the Berlin Museum, arc published by Messerschmidt 
[and Schroeder] In KciLwhriftfojrlt' at is Aisur H wiarwhen 
Inhalt# (Leipzig, niurii-hs, 1911 [1032]). Most of ibesc are 
transcribed and translated by Luckenbill 1 and by Resold. 

Me could hardly expect that inscriptions of Adad^nirnri 
from Atyur would give information as to buddings or endow¬ 
ments in Nineveh. Nos. 35 3 3G T in KAH. y i r merely give 
name and genealogy ’ 

1 A ieu S Itccordi i -■/ A sm/ria w i* 
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III view of the possibility that our first edict comes from 
SamSi-Adad V we may examine whether any inscriptions of 
that kintr throw ti gh t on his buildings in Nineveh. The 
Caiabgw:. p. 2180, under &htjm-R umman reckons KK. 310, 
2800, 3UI2, and Sm. hi8, with which we have already dealt. 
It adds Km. 2127, which was published by Reiser in hid 
“ Studien zur orieutaliachcn Altertuinflkunde II ", p. 240 f,, 
in the Mitteil HHgeti iff --' V orferasiatiariien GeselUchaft (Berlin, 
Beiser, 1898), It is a treaty between SamM-Adad of Assyria 
anil Marduk nidir-sum of Babylon. This, of course, does not 
concern our edicts. The Oatalogvt mills references to 
Inscriptions of Western Asia, r R. 29 ft, which is transliterated 
and translated. KBI,, pp. 171-87. 

1 R. 35, Nos. 3, 4, we have already dealt with under Adad- 
niruri. Ill R„ i, col. li f 41, merely gives his place in the 
eponym list, and so fixes his date. 

Ill the Assitr texts preserved at Berlin we find KAH I, 
Xos. 31-3, with name and genealogy only, No, 31 name only. 

The text K. 9264 names a Samsi-Atlad. 

Sm. 2115 is a ziggatu, Wiuckler. 017,.. i, 74, adds that it 
names Lullume, 

A perusal ol Tallquist’s Assyrian Personal Names, p. 214, 
will enable the reader to differentiate the various Stunsi* 
Ad ads, but unless the inscription gives more than the name, 
it is difficult to say to winch king of the name we should 
ascribe it. 

From an inscription, probably of Surgun’s, published III K., 
3, No, 12, 56-9-91, 171. see Calaltnjite, p. 1694, we learn that 
he repaired a temple of Nabii and Marduk which had been 
already restored by Adad nimri lit (0. For this inscription 
on a tiggt rfr* or tibaiu, see now King's Records of the Reign of 
Tulmbi-Ninib / (London, Luzac. 1904), p. 59, No. *2, and 
p. 124 f., where, however, it should be noted that the erroneous 
ideas ascribed to me were foisted into my article in Chcyne a 
Encgr&opadia Bib! tea, vol. tii, col. 3423 l. f without my know¬ 
ledge, but over mV initials. Most of these statements were 
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taken from an article by BiUcrbeck and J@remia& p BAS., iii, 
p. 108 f.p but even these wrrteiB do not say flU of whufe was 
added to my article. 1 King's corrections are to be accepted. 
This restoration may have been the occasion when he 
[Adad-mrari III] fixed the endowments credited to him in 
K_ 3012 and support the possibility that Aihd-nirari III did 
restore the temple of Xabu ami Man Ink in Nineveh. For 
Sargon's rebuilding of this temple, see the inscription No, 11, 
p. 195 t of Mrnck let's Rargon, vob i. The b ricks bearing it came 
from the eastern edge of the mound of KaiiyuiijLk. Hence 
we may with some certainty place the temple there, 

JXDFV OF Ta&LET 3 DlSCITJggP 

K 310. ADD. 63L 522. 550 P 553* 

K 337. ADO. 19, 523.534. 

K 1429. 523. 

K 1649, 546. 

K 1680. Beilina cylinder. 547 T duplicates of* 548. 

K 2639. ADD. 654 , 551 + 

K 2655 (Ah). 519 r 522, 525, 526, 527 r 5 12. Mi, 

K 2670 (Aa). 621 r 523, 525, 527. 

K 2800. 519. 520, 522 p 525 P 526, 527 d 540, 541 3 541; + Srn 313 
+ K 2655* 520, 528-33 p 534 p 535-6, 537-12, 550, 553* 

K 30-12 (Ac). ADD. 1077. 519. 526, 52*, 538, 540, 542-4. 551, 
Sm 318. 519, 520, 526, 527, 540 p 547, 553. 

Sm 1893. 546. 

Bm 167* ADD, 230, 524. 

Em 176. ADD. 149, 534, 

55-10-3, 1. Tnylur cylinder. 523, 52 4 r 526, 528, 529, 537, 546. 

duplicates of, 546^-7. 

80-7-19,1. Rasmm cylinder, 547. 

83-l-18 p 405. ADD, 112. 524. 

1909-3-13-1. L. IF* Ktny cylinder* 5*48. duplicates of, 548. 
ABL 43, 544. 

1 Dr. Kin^ readied and penoDaUy ar knawlcdg^i the error that had been 
made-, bat unfortcmately be diacovcnjcl it too Latdto prevent ttffl p*rpotnating 
it in hia riluablff ffexin it of tht if? iyn r /TubAft Xinib, [A.S. J.J 





Tibetan Documents from Chinese Turkestan- 
III: The Nob Region 

Uv F. W. THOMAS 
ijCVnJin utdfrom p. 3SJ 

Tj y the “ Nob region " I would for the present purpose 
indicate generally the stretch of country south nf 
the desert of Chinese Turkestan and lying between “ the 
ya-cu region " cm the east and 11 the K hot an region on 
the west, together with ;iny part of the mountain hinterland 
to the south' It would thus include, for example. Or-ecu 
(Culnnidunu), fharkiilih (Nob), and the former Sban-shan 
kingdom. The documents come mainly from the old fort 
of Mfran, which was also, as we have seen, in communication 
with Sei-cu ; there is, indeed., ample evidence of active 
intercourse between the Tibetan authorities from Kdiotun 
aa fur as Sa-cU and Kvn-cu arid even further ill to China proper. 
In general it is clear that by the routes along the desert edge 
and otherwise, long journeys, covering many hundreds of 
miles, were habit mil among the. populations of the scattered 
oases and widely separated mountain settlements ; in respect 
of distances they thought in large measures. It is in virtue 
rd apparent importance and frequent mention in the documents 
that Nob, with its three or four towns, or forts, uiay be used 
to symbolize the whole region. The citations may be arranged 
under the names of the districts or places, which hereafter 
mav acquire a mote definite location. The dates are, no 
doubt, for the most part in the eighth eentuty a:d. 

T, Tshal-bti 

That this name is connected with Nob we have alreauj 
seen {JBAS, 1927, p. 87). Otherwise it has been known 
only from a mention in one of the Tibetuu chronicles relating 
to Khotan (Hockhill, Life of the Buddha, p. 212). At the 
time of the downhill of Buddhism in Kliotsn the monks 
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■vvlio abandoned the country and after * toilsome journey 
found refuse at the Tibetan capital reached Tibetan territory 
first At a place called Tshal-byi Aether the name U itself 
Tibetan or dates from a pre-Tibetan period and is perhaps 
connected with a personal name Salvi or Saluvi, occurring 
in the Kharosthi documents, can hardly yet lie considered* 
Thu available information is contained in the following 

documents: — 

1, 51.1. xix. mil (wood, lb X 2 cm., complete; II. 2 mlo + 

2 versa of clear tSm-can writing}. 

[1] | , \ blon; S tag :hier: gyi: bran: | j Jehu;lJio:gsigs; | 

bkah , cad . kyis . bead : de [2] Tdml : byihi : nuUan . gyi - 
|jbai]su ; bsnau . nas . N oh , chuiu : na . mchis : pa : | bdag . 
Tshal : bvi . na : rjc : [B 1] Idas : htshul : balji . taho : | 
g-yar: por : hkhol: du : gnan : bahi: gtad : bvau: yan: skur: 
ba : kgs . na : | [B 2 ] eng : ias : phor : deb : btshal : du : 
stsold: pa. I Nob . chuiiii : na : augs : 4*4 , roa . nichisna : [ 
Ka , dug [B3J tu ; mehiste : phor : deh : than * htub : pa . 

Lizin : du : bgyki : tin : atwld - \\ 

11-2] “ A servant ol Councillor Stuig-bier f .lehu Lho-gzigs 
having been in Little Kob t employed by order (or as a punish' 
ment, btoh^l£p*-brad^e) among Lke government subject^ 
(w^^'hbam ') uf Tdtal-byi, [2- B 1] I in Tdml-byi at 
the time o! His ExeeHoney’s demand sent a note of instruction 
requiring him to tnjrve on tim : [li J] the message wa s thu* 
hi.s handiwork should he cup making. [11 m 2-$] As, while he 
W[1 d staying in Little Nob, tiuetj did not come, 1 sent 
to go to Ku-dng and engage ill cup-making in accordance 
with the order given/' 

Notes 

|, L Jehu ; On this clan name ace above, p. 93. Mitan- 
gfji-iha&s: This is a recurrent phrase of not definitely 
ascertained meaning. Thus in M.L, xxiv. DOBft, we read 
|| || M c#i, Tshe r skym ./-a. | M To the 

government servant, the Mon Tshe-»ky@s/* 

: see below t p. 559, 
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H 2- Ka-daij i Concerning this plaee see below, pp- 555-8, 

% Xl.J. i, 3 (wooden tablet, complete; c, 18 X 2*5cm.; 
11. 2 redo 4- 3 tvrfO of ordinary cursive dbti-can writing, 
partly erased). 

[lj * | | Tshal.byi.Car,chon.list ! | nithofi.khyab.byan. 
srufta . pa. nun . foe - Sig [2] mchis - pa H hk ^ * luA * n ' ni 1 
daft . | | khri . sde . gaa[r] . btsugs . kyi . bkah . lun . A&h . 
sbvar . on IB 1] rta[e] . rgocl . lta . bill , myi . na . gis . kba . 
myi , brtuii . 2in . mvi , gtor . bar . bbynft . . ... [B 31 . . 
las | | miiah . ris . su . Ijkhrag , pa . byun . nas ! | Tahiti. byi, 
khanw . [s]u . yafi [II 3] hbro . cog . lastsogs . ste . | | fflo . 
ba . rifts. pas | | ma , legs . dgu , iig . bgyia. 

[1-21 “In Oar-dust of Tshal-hji the northern watch-tower 
few defenders. [2-B 11 With regard to The old orders 
and the orders of the newly appointed authorities, it appears 
that mm should not be sent away, as LE in frolic and mirth, 
without u promise from me. |B2] From . . . trouble has 
arisen on the frontier, and in the region of Tshal-byi also 
there are runaways [Mro-cvy 1). The longheads have com, 
rnitted simply every possible mistake." 

Notes 


11 1-1 nud B 1 . dnH-xhyat-nti and bbt/uii : On ibew phrases 


see JfiAS. 1927. p. T9. 

nUhoh-khyttb : see below, p. 55D. 

] B 3. gln-k'i-nw : This phrase has occurred, Jrupra, 
1&!7 p. 823 nia-kgs-d-gn : On dgu as a sign of plurality see 
above, 1927. p„ 823. 

3 M.I. i, 23 (paper ; 31-5 <8 cm.; partly incomplete 
with loss of two half lines at the upper right: 11. 8 4- 1 recto 
inverted of somewhat cursive dhu^an writing: verm a 


different document). , , 

| _ | Guu. KJin. bier, gj’t. Panel. bynn .du . sunn . 

siiuu- pa | j Tshfll , - -.L2] bckg . chag . 

sftuii laft ' uiyihi . sde . las ] | pbah - tahe . bkah . chad . 
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gyifl , kh . T T . [3] mihoA . thynb , m 

hsmmd . sorfn ?) | | bkah . lull . In* . hhyiui . ba . ha | | 
Tshal . hyl * [doing . pon * , « , chad . gnor * htegs - las | 
sde . kh-j [4J bsor .. bsnsn . pa | stains . ks , Jbr]i . 
ste | | soar . £ah. Ion . died # po . k . gaold . pa , las J J Tshal * 
byi , Tnlhon . khyab * du . sdc , spo , bar . grain . stc - | [GJ 
phyag . rgyna , gthad ♦ nas | | anon , god , rmi . thebs r pa > 
team „ &jg 1 | bdag , diag - pha T bran . myi . spud . 1[ r"i Jn , 
drag . inch is . pit, j | Bpil . go is [0] kyuh | mtJiori , khyab . 
ky! . sky a , phcrd . chin . liu . thog , pa . ?.ui , on | | tide . ohu „ 
mlton T khyab , du . soon . god . thob . $ig . par ] J Tshal , 
byi , dmag - pen + dan | [7] spyan . la * gthad . par , chi , 
goad | zes . mot . [toJ | | rgyal , bn . Bkuxn ( ?) , sms . kyi * 
bkuha _ gtuiu . phyag , rgya . [hgajiig | brdzaiis + ns j | gum. 
ba . 1a& . [8] sos . pa r dan „ bdra + ste | | bring , ebag . spad - 
tna , gtnn - tshun , chad j ml . rhe , mthun . du * fipogs « 
sin „ mchis | 

Inerted. [9] ^ \ \ hphru] , tjyi . ta , r [aim . la] | g-yar + 
zan . [Mb.-sin . aa , Bor , sgaki] . mchid . g^n], 

[1-2] “ For n reminder to Gun Kbri-bter [letter of] inquiry 
as to his health on the part of hb s a stall oi old employees 
{OTUjfl.ibfLiriyE 1} in tk I hyi tck-twver af Tshid-byi. [-—M 
Whereas by order in our father’s lifetime , . . mstructioit 
was given for keeping guard a* employees in the watch- 
tower, the Tabal-byi genera] + + . summarily [dama-lat] 
reduced the staff employed in the guard. [4-5] A? previously 
submitted to the great Uncle-Minister, a Setter was sent 
directing a change of ste IT in the T^het-byi watch-tower ; 
only compensation (pay ’?) for the employment w r as not 
xeceived. [5-8] We being five or 3 ix brothers, 50ii^ oj ft 
father in service, and both families being capable persons 
carrying on the work {fthja-pherd ?) of the watch-tower, if 
a letter were seikt with orders on the part of the prince . * , p 
advising that the staff in ihe watch-tower should receive 
compensation (pay ?) for theLr employment and that the 
Tshul-byi general should be pleased Lu admit us to his presence 
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(or to take it under ills eye i) p it would be ns if we Lad been 
saved from death. [8] So Jong as we are still alive, we 
brothers are confident of seeing a [just] decision,." 

Inrerfed. [9] li To the divine presence i letter-petition ol 
a poor hireling (g^jaT-ian 1] Mtsifi-sa Bor-sgad J 

Notes 

h I. tefict-byap. : The phrase rectus in AL Tngh. a t iv, 
DQL2S. 

L 3, etc. tittJwii'Hyab (—khab): This might be an 
alternative form of nUhm-khcA (there being not a little 
indiherence at* between n and it final), which might mean 
iL high residence, head-quarters"" ; but the other occurrences 
of the phrase (see, e.g. T above, p. 557. and of. AI.I. iv # 27 ; 
iv r 57 x ; xiv r 0012 ; xxv, 003 ; xxviii. 0036 ; lviii + 001) seem 
to favour the rendering given. 

h$ 7 um : This is clearly a form from snon> which occurs 
later in the document; the usual sense being that of 
" E augmentation ^ the meaning here may be to employ in 
addition. 0L p. 55fi- 

hbijnn-ba-lm » On this phrase see JR AS. 1927, p. 823. 

h 4. stams-las : The phrase has occurred 1027, p, 838 ; 
the evjut sense is not certain. 

I 6 J sfaffi-phent: Is this a metaphor ""pull the oar +1 l 

L 8. : This seems to he = spobs confidence V. 

4. JLt iv t 49 (wooden tablet, fragmentary at. right ; 
c. 13 > 2-5-3 cm. ; II- 2 redo — 2 re™ of ordinary dhii-cun 
writing). 

[}] ‘ | stod T nas-b]on*Xidon,hKafl*Lhft.sgra b Gsas . . . 

[2[ spriu . ha . daft . fjftirm - las t rtod . byi . Dm , . . [B 1 j 
Tshal . byi hi . thad . kar , bafiens . par , bln , nas . thug. . . , 
[E 2] cW . [naa] | W . po , cag [bag T], gfiia | khog . pas. 

[1-E-] “It having been previously deeded (!) from 
dispatches ni Councillor Ldoft-bzan Lhn-sgra. Gsas . . . above 
and from reflections that the Upper Dm-ji* had extended 
(were apprehended) in the direction of Tshal-byi, [B 2] we 
two friends - - - - 
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Concerning the Dru-gn T with whom Tshal-byi is here 
associated, see JR AS. 192T, p* 80 (the Drug-cun)* p. 81 
(Ha-fta), 

o. M.L xvj, 19 (paper; c. Mb x 8*6 cm.; obscure and 
left lower corner torn away ; 1], 5 mVo in a rather square 
cursive d&tf-cnn -writing 4- 1L 6 lYraa, more rounded). 

[], 4] , *. [| T&haI.byLkhri[m] [5] bon*pho{j£]*pahi P na , 
bran . skyes . ate . egml . bar . chad . ees | | bde . blon * gyis * 
iuchid . stsald T nas | j stag. . P * 

B, LB. . , . | na. KhiJen. , * * 

The excellent councillor having sent a letter to the effect 
that, there having been a young servant (nu-frran '{) who has 
struct the Tshal-byi judge, protection should be given, the 
soldier * * * The witness (?) Klu-len . , / T 

Note 

1- 3. khri\itt]^m-phol^\ ^hi : The reading is somewhat 
uncertain, As regards 'hhrim-btm — Ihritm-tlpon it may be 
remarked that J'pm often appears m the documents in the 
forms fmti and phon. Judges are sometimes mentioned, 
and it 6veins that the district Tshal-byi was provided with 
one. With, na-bran iS young servant TT compare pfta-hran 
above, p. 558, 

AI.I. xxh 5 (wooden tablet, complete; s\ 15 X 3cm. ; 
IL 2 of ordinary cursive dhucon writing). 

[1] *3 | | Tshal.byi»dmftg»pon.dan | | zru.hgod*kyi* 

[ri it] [2] la, gtbad. pha. 

"Sent to the Tshal-byi general and [as] the price ol the 
1 filid-seU lemen t 

Notes 

I. 1. dmag-pem ; ft npp&irs that- there was a * £ general 
commander " for Tdud-byi ; d. No, 8, below, 

zifi-hjod : The phnuse occurs below, p, f>73. 
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riri-laijtfiad-pka : The reading nn (— reri) is not quite 
certain ; fjthad-pa = gtad-pa “ sent ta , The la seems to do 
double duty, “to M the general and Xi for ” the price: t:f r 
rm-dii. p. MB r No* 29. But rin-ta umy mean “ during 

7. 31.1. xli, 0013 (wooden tablet, e. 8 5 x 2 cm. ; 33, 2_ 
recta + 2 rcrrm at ordinary itu-cun writing}. 

. . . Tshal + ljvi + hi,rii.dpoii + dii*bafeos, 

“ Was appointed Ru-dpon (Horn- or Wing-Commander) 
o! Tahal-byL" 

Note# 

Ru-dpon : The title occurred above, 1927, p. 829, 

8. MJ. iv s 10 (papery c. 10 x 8ctn. ■ 1L 5 ol ordinary 
cursive dhu-ran writing)* 

[2 ] | sgych u h ka* Htshal *byi (?), 

[0] * * ■ dmag.dpou, , . + 

ls bagman (?} p Btdml-byi g r , . general/ r 

Note 

*gtjeku-h. i : See below, p. 569. 

9. JL Tagh* a, iv, 90123 (paper). 

ft 2] ... T.sbal/byir P mthLj.nas , T * 

iL having gone to Tshabbyi/ 1 

From these passages it appears that CVr-cen was included 
in Tsiitil-bys. which according to the other evidence would 
appear to be rather the hinterland to the south. From the 
mention of the general and the " hom-commander ” it is 
plain that it was the district of a military unit r 

XI. Is ag- 3 on, Rgod-ts ax-shad (Lower Rgod-tsaik) t Rgod- 
TSAN-STon (Upper Rgod-lsah}, Kija-urq 

These are four districts, n- is evident Irom the arrange¬ 
ment of the wooden document. ILL vii, 093". 
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10. 


Nag-lod 
gro nas 
(wheat )f barley) 


Egod-t san-smad 
gm nas 
(wheat) (barley) 


Egcwi-taaiiHStod 
gro Das 
(wheat) f barley) 


Kha -diu 
gro nas 
(wheat) barley ) d 

dearly a tally intended to record amounts of wheat and barley 
from the districts* The first three are not infrequently 
mentioned in connexion with their respectire territorial 
regiments, e.g. in— 

(a) 11* Mi ii. 32. 

Nag .iod. kyi .sde. gyab, Lha .stem. 

** The tpjah Lha-ston of the Kog-iod district (or regiment}/' 
where tpjab roema to be a military title occurring elsewhere. 


12. ILL xiv, 76. 

| Nag r sod* kyi r sde | skyaft. pE>.Khrom.rmn. 

■ L The shfan-jx? Khromrtmi of the Nag-sod district {or 
regiment}. 11 Sb/afi-po recurs below. p r 583. 

13* MX xiv, 129. 

^ j , [ Tsbugs,pon.Kha * * . [2] lad.Klu.rton | Ryan* 
po. Nag . dod . gi. sde | Thre . Mthoh , rmn, 

k+ Captain Kha . . s lad Klu-rton. Cook of the Nag-god 
regiment, Tine Mthoti-rniu/ 1 

(Further mentions in MX il p 16; xiy 67; xvi, 005; 
xxv p 001, In MX viii, 37. we have the fjfriiti * + lord's 
kind " of Nag-sod.) 

(6) Id* MX via, 45* 

^ | | Ttgod. tshan * smad . gyi*s&„ mkhar, la | dof.gsniii | 
To the land-town of Lower Hgod-tshan three teams,” 

(On dor, — 44 team" or “yoke” of oxen (or yaks) for 
ploughing, see JR AS. 1927 T pp* SI 7-18. Many of tie 
documents relate to the hiring-oiit of such teams,) 

15. MX *n% 006. 

Ngod . tea ft , smad * kyi * sde . Lbeg . rnm , Nun . iub. 
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M Of the Lower Rgod-tanfl district (*?r regiment), Lbeg-rnm 

XuH-iub/* 

16. MX xxvii, 9. 

Ttgikl - tshaii . stand + kyi. sde | tea . rnu . Ivtirom * legs* 

M Of the Lower Rgod-tshufi district (or regiment), the 
tea-rim Khrom-legd/" 

(tsa-rnu (car ce-rutt), apparently an oflickl title, recurs in 
MX iiv, 46; xiv, 1095, p. 571 below; xriii, ODD.) 

IT, MX Iviiip 00L 

■>S || Spoil.Ban.dog | Rgod X^haiL amnX kyi.ston.pon, 
gyt. zi ii | dor. eh [ i ]g, 

|C Land d£ Spon Raft-alog, thousand-commander of Lower 
Rgod-tsau, one yoke/" 

It appears hereErom that Lower Rgud-tsafi was a Thoiisaiid- 
district, atok^dv, and had a tfwdpoii. The term aton-sde, 
which perhaps denotes ll district of L000 estates (as Dr. 
Fpiija Nath suggests for similar phmsea in India), has been 
noted above. 1927, pp- 75 and NOS. The district is mentioned 
ulao in MX 003* and QL Tagk a, ii, 0097. 

(e) 18. MX iv* 85, 

Rgod . tabaii - atod , kyi % sde I atom * kyufi + Liia , [2] 
HbrugXrtstm | 

11 Of the Upper Rgod-tXaii district, dtom-hjah Llia IJ bmg- 
brtaaji ” 

19, MX -tiv, lOSd. 

|. 2. Rgod * t&ati . stod , so „ pa . myi . ben . gaum * 
mchis , pa. 

11 Upper Rgod-taan aoMicm (police), thirteen men, came.’* 

(Another niention of Rgod-tsaii in siv, 124.) 

Connected probably with Rgod-Esau ore RgocLIdin r— 

20. MX iiv t 135, 

Ryan . po . Rgod . Idin . gi . sde . , . [2] Pyi . sgra [B 1] 
tshugs * pon t . , 

u Cook. Rgod-ldin regiment p P(h)yi-&gia . . . captain.” 
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21. MX iii, 14. 

Rgod . Idih . gi. rje . zin. 

Ji The lord's hind ill Kgod-ldin. " 

(The phrase “lords land", rje-fcfa, will recur again 
below, p. 573: see also above, pp. 562, 564. 
and Rtse-rgod (“ Peak-Rgod "} mentioned below (p. 59(1}. 

ITT. Hnrost-SMAD (Lower Hdzoin) and TIozom-stod (Upper 

Hd*om) 

A district Hdzom is several times mentioned in the 
documents, more often, in fact, than would be the case LI it 
were in another region. 'Hie name Hlinig suggests (see 
p. 68) that it lay east, towards the £s*cu quarter. 

(o) 23. JLl. ii, 25, 

Hdzom - Hmad. kyi. sde | Ho . nal. Lha . 20 . 

“ Of the Lower Hdzom district (or regiment), the Ho-nal 
Lha-zo,” 

Ho-nal seems to be an official title in 30. ii, 27; vi. 6; 
xiv. 5&i; xxviii, 11, also. 

(Other mentions in ii, 37, 36 ; viii, 17 ; jcxiii, 009 {versa} [ 
the last a letter from Hbnig-legs to Councillor Stag-bzafi.) 

(6) 23. M I. ii, 17. 

Hdzom . stod . kyi . ade . Lda . tahon , ljbru (?) . FUrug . 
btean. 

“ Of the Upper Hdzom district (or regiment), Lda-tahoh- 
hbru (?) Hbrug-btson." 

(The Hrlzoiu-atod district is mentioned again in vii, 33.) 
IV. Cer-cex 

One reference to this well-known place has occurred above 
(p, 557) ; another nmv be cited, since there arc no more. 

24. M.I. xxviii, 2 (wooden tablet, complete; 0 , 205 x 
2‘3 cm,; 11. 3 redo -r 4 verso of neat, cursive dbu-i'an writing, 
in very black ink, partly faded), 

P) ^ 11 tse.rje (co.jo '?).Mtsho,gzigs.dah.K|u,litsho,lft j 
Myes , rton . gaol . bn . | bdag . kyan . mar , m[cli]i . bar , 
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[2] bgy is . pha .las : | bcUg.chflg.rjn.blas.kyafi.CE'r. 

t-eo rlu . chad . pa . slcad - kyfti'i . gdah ■ na . hdir , yufi . boh . 
ho [3] van . slur . da . cluiii . mehis . klire . nns „ Idimii . 
go . kvat’i. mar , myi . phyis . na . inch is . rm . | star , dguh . 
[BIT bcu . tshun , chad . tsham , gin . bsol , lags - no . | 
Oer . con , du . me hi . [itahal , ham . mjyji . htsbnl , [B 2] 
»ia . drill . bit , In . iih : mor . rtoga . Li , drnl : gan . ana . 
bo . la . rnvur . du „ bskos , m:i . sprin . na . rat* . tu . myi . 
aiuoD [R 3J ste . mchi . htsiud | slag . pa - gvhig. spue . mix . 
btsol . na . gtau . myi . smon . to . rin . spus . n . d bubs . 
h[dag] (bcug ? bring 1) [B 4] m[t shall . tliifi . dbul , bur . 
htshal, 

[I ] "To the Thicks Jltsho-grigs and Klu-htshn ; petitioner 
Myus-rton. [1-2] After 1 also hiul made the journey down 
there was a report that Your Excellency yourself were 
departing to f'er-cen. [2-B 1] Here the ass (asses ?) hod 
fallen a little behind, so that not morsel of millet and barley 
had arrived down here, Subsequently there has been a 
delay of anme ten days, [B l -3] While considering carefully 
a letter inquiring whether I ought or ought not to go to 
Cer-ccn, 1 very unfortunately did not scud the previous 
letter which 1 had written at once : so I ought to go, [ H :i t] 
Since, if a good robe shall not have been procured, matters 
(or my husband ? gtan) will not be well arranged, please . , . 
price and quality, as may be arranged, ami send it," 

Note* 

L 3. kham ga : Apparently = ktnnn-gaA. 

I. B 3. Must la this from bkah * 

Y. Ka-dag 

As is noted by Sir Anrel Stein [Strindia, pp. 320 u*, 
451 n,) t Mirza Huidsir, in his Tn'rikh i-RathTtfi (Elias and 
Boss, pp. 10, 52, 04, 406), mentions in connexion with Lob 
( = Xol,) a city named Katak, and tells a story of Its having 
been overwhelmed in a sand-storm. There has been some 
question con re min g the mime, which some MSS. give as 
iiul. ji:lt 103H. 37 
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Kansk ; and Sir A. Sk-in even thinks that the story is 
legendary, being based upon the expression kfrfek-xhahri 
“ town of dead trees T \ These doubts must now disappear 
in view of the references to be cited from the Tibetan 
documents ; but whether the place Kotak-Sheri located by 
Mr. E. Huntingdon {The Pulse of Asia, p, 337) at a distance 
of 133 miles from Endeie and 264 miles from Lukn 
represents the old site and name we have at present no means 
of determining. 

25. MJr x, 7 (wood ; 19—2D X 2 l 5 cm,, complete ; li 2 
rticto + 3 of cursive dhu-mn writing). 

[1] ^ | | rjo,cbos A-yi■ mnah. bdag. chen. po.la.[sfcyo ?] . 
gsolan , rgad (?) . gsolte . | | bla. nus . Xnb.ehu[2]nuhi . akun * 
mkhar . gznn bfcah * grow + hdum . nab | | bdag . cag . iiit-hon. 
kyub « dimi | [B 1] hbuhi . stefi L du , Ka , divg , gi, mkhar , 
bsel gyis . bsnan . to . meins . pa , la j | dgrah . sde . [B 2] 
[phuh ?]. po # ekes | | sdum . thab * mbknm | m[g]o . [d]ti . 
nI * rfcsa s h bead | | btkhal * brgyags , [B 3] bail T don . ci , 
nichis < pa . ni | | dgrahs . htshul | | da , Itar . hams . la * 
bab . cm . | htahiild* 

[1] +4 To the great, lord, the magistrate, are submitted 
sorrow and mirth (0- [I—Bl] Previously in council 
deliberating the taking of the citadel of Little Xob we nn 
the top of a part of the watch-tower were engaged in guarding 
the town (mkhar) of Ks-dag. |T11 3] Meanwhile an enemy 
troop in great force slew our families. First of all they 
destroyed the harvest (or they carried off the things in the 
houses ?). The food and victuals that were in the store-pits 
the enemy ate* Such a loss having taken place, we report /" 

Note* 

L I. [*kyo]^wkm-rgadi The reading is uncertain* We 
have translated. skt/o-gml-ham-rgod, 

L 2 P shm-mkhar : Kale that Little Xub has a citadel, 
mlfotH-kyab : Sec above, p, 559. 

i. B 3, nams : See below F p + 569, Or = 11 reflection rr f 
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"26. M.I. xlii, ] (wooden tablet ; c. 21 x 2 cm,, somewhat 
fragmentary; 11. 3 recto + 3 i -erao oi regular dhu-can writing, 
partly erased—for further use of the tablet 1). 

[1] * | * | soon , gin . * .. | [cag 

^iti . [mjchis . mchifl * pa P 1 m | ] rtahi . lo . la | ban , hde . 
[2] uitshog . gyi 1 . byin . [jgi] . | * 

[Dru , gu ?] . aba-i b[o]n , zcs , mehi . nas 

g[cpi [3] . . . . . . . . . [do] . r[i]g . stagi * (leh * 

ba . dan] | bluu [byuii ?] . bah . hog . fcn . I myi , bdibi . 
yus , | [B I] ***** > * . . * [ mehi . nas | 

[i . fed|i - shyi {myi ?) . skyugs * las | bdag . gis . mjuld |] 
[B 2] de . dpau . gtan . tdiigs . kyan . gsafi . ba . * * . , . 

lu^ | | lta , * * nede r ♦ ♦ . * vus H mjald . pa + 

agan l't) [B 3] -u . blur . gaol . te * | gra . tas . Ka . dag . du . 

hgog . pa . Ita .. hg | bdag * Tiau . [pa . ni] | Xob . ebu * 

iiuln . - . . . [tshjal„ khu | hdznv[dj. dan . ynn , lag . m * mu . 
inch is | 

(Apparently referring to some quarrel or suit about 
a donkey, wherein a band* was concerned.) 

[B3] * + after previously requesting the complainants 
to .... . the seminary assemblage was summoned p it 
appears, to Kandag. Your bumble servant himself wishes 
, . . , of Little Xob, The spokesman [ond] his subordinates 
are not come. 

Notes 

L B 3* gra-ttet: This apparently means "the assemblage 
{fws} of the seminary (gnm) ** = “ the seminary in a body 
It is mentioned again below (p. 584) ; perhaps it functioned 
in trials of cases at Law. 

kk&-hdzitwl-d<itii-yan-la§: In this connexion ijan4ag seems 
to mean " those associated with (= Sanskrit mt$a 4 member ')" 
the spokesman ; below (pp. 57 l a 503) we have a ,J guarantor ", 
kfim-len, in place of the "spokesman 11 kka-hdzm. 

27. ILL xiv, 23 [wood, fragment of a covering tablet, 
with a cavity lor a clay seal; c. 3 x 2 5 cm*; 11 1 rtclo 

1 sff crowed mil ? 
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ses 

(the atUlrrsMe) + U verso oi ordinary epistolary dbv-em 
writing). 

[1] •S 1 thugs,hde.ljitni.niyi.bdc.nicli . [2] Kn.Oflg. 
gj . rtse . rje , dar. iiii . iteod , pft : mams . . [ 3 ] mynr . du . 
ni . 1I« , nir . niehi . "biilji . rfin , myi , . . 

[1] “ Happy or not happy . [2] tho thief 

lord of Ka-dag find those in dispute conc erning the fields, 

. , , [3] unable tn go at once tu Ho-tii. 

2&, MJ. iv, 101 (wooden tablet, fragmentary; c. 7 x 
2 rai. : 11, 2 rwto + 3 wrso of regular dbu-c&n writing, lilnrretl 
am! barely legible). 

[ 1 ] is | , | KohtthflH.po.na | blon . - [21 hstu (■)* 

bstuii, pa . dan . Ka . dag . nas ... 

“ In Qm*t Nob Councillor .... assembly was assemble: I 

and from Ka-dag . . 

29. M l, it. iK>5 (wooden tablet, fragmentary ; c. 17-5 x 
2 cm, ; II. 2 recto -4- 2 versa of small, regular dbu-con writing). 

[B 2] \ Kob. dm, frur. kbre„ khal . gfiifl - drafts | Ka.dng. 
khre . las * Lha * ohun - rta . rin . du . kh[r]ai 
4 ‘ To Little Kob two loads of millet were conveyed- From 
the tuning millet Lha-chini levied for the price of H horse" 
Kit ring wae mentioned above (in No r 1 P p_ 55&L * in d it is 
further named in M.l + 0077, i f 14; i, 17 ; iv, 3^; 

61a; sere in. however, there is no information. In ii r 
(below, Xo. 30 p p. D(I9) a romicr of lU-dag is mentioned* 
The place was, us we see* a town {mfrhnr} with a watch - 
tower {mtfkoh-kfojah) and a chief lord {Ttse-rje), ft iteems to 
have i^een closely associated with Great and Little lSoh, 
and it was, no doubt, in their neighbourhood. There was 
a territorial regiment belonging to the district. 

VI. N«>B-CHED-ro (Great Nob) K Nob-chO nu (Little Xub). 
Nob-sOD (Lower Kob}, the flo-BEtwl {River Somada 0 

Little Xob 

I.-one# ming Xol> and its ** three castlca \ for which we 
should probably read b ‘ three towns (mkhar-mm l), inlorma- 
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turn fumished by the documents and elicited by Professor 
A. £L Fmncke hss Iwen given by Bir Aurel Stein in fr^rindin 
[pp B 333, 466-9, HH2). The obvious important of the place 
or places. especially of little Xob, which Jrnr Aurel -Stein 
Identifies with Charkalik. may justify a publication in full 
of the more extensive dor nmerit*, which also serve to throw 
light upon the circumstances and life of the time and name 
some of T no doubt, the leading personages. 

30 fc M + L ii + 40 (paper, complete ; c. 30 x 5 cm, t 11, 3 
of ordinary cursive tfiw-can writing, clear). 

[t] >S | . | blon.Hphaii.po.rjea | | Xob.iukhar.sum, 

gi . sgyebu , gu + roams . la . epriu . no | | bya , dgu . mahi . 
thug + ei . hdus . pa . dait [2] hbnfia . gyi . nanus , dan . siutins - 
tshas P gyi. phyi. nns . zili + tu, Stag . G-yu . bzan . Lha, rtaa , 
akyes . la . sprin . ha . yin | | hdi, na , gthir . gyur . bail . con 
[3] riiiB. fia . gchig h Ksl . dag . pas . nlzoh . % | 

Om or time red sml-imprmioM* 

[U “ Seut bv Councillor TJphjm-po-rje to the sgyehu-ga 
(bagmen ?) of Xob, the Three Towns. [1-3] Of the revenue 
of presents, whatever has been collected, and besides (?) the 
mm# and swms (defaults and surpluses ?) of the subjects, 
an exact statement is to be sent biter to Stag (Tiger) G-yu- 
bseafi IJia-rtia-ikyea. [2-3 [ After a rent thur& (¥ j send by 
a swift courier of Ka-dag/ J 

Notes 

I. 1. sgifehu^fft : Li bagmen, is a conjecture ; see above, 
p. 561* and cf T sgfjeku ' J small bag 

Nob-mkkiir-miti: Here we have the Three Towns of Xob : 
so too in 311 viii, l«i. which mentions also the various 
towers ( f ) of the town boundary (miha r . m, m . sohi ■ ?■**') ■ 
The next document will mention the Four Towns. 

1, 2. Stay G--tju-bzait i Evidently the local JL general + 
(dtiuitj-dpov)) who, as in JRA&* 1927* p r 7U T would proceed 
to put pressiire on the defaulters. 
idi-fka-gthit-gi/UT : Perhaps this means “ H there is any 
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question there ” (Mi-no “here” - "there”, like afro in 
the Khnrosthf documents) from tfti-ba ‘‘to question . Or 
perhaps </fhir corned from -^i " rest . 

j. 3. Ku'-tUu} : On this place, see above, pp. 555-7,565-9* 

31. M.I. xiv T 109& (paper •, c. 29x19 eaj*; IL 12 of 
large, ml her course, cursive -writing + L 1 (inverted) 

in a smaller* neater bund). 

[1] dan j rise. rjn r Kkrom * bzre , Bzah * kon , lsjaprjm * 
atfe] | [Ian . hdi hi]. Bt[o]n . ala . ra . bu > tabes * bchns Nob . 
rhn * bur . phyin [2] par . rdzohs . 3ig . par mjal - pa * las | | 

hpkrin > byaii.begyim[s}. nad [ hbrugi ■ lohi . . 

Kla . ra . [3] tabes . bchu * bdim . [ta] . alar. Nob . rhu - mir ♦ 
mahis * pa . las | khyo{e . kyi[s] . spri[h] * ba . la [ bdag . 
chag . glo . ba - myi. [4] ches „ ate | Pag - tsa T ni. Kin . rtse - 
hi . so . pa . la . gfcogs . pas | Myo , m . Iba , tabu , khens * ni - 
su . taam . gis , Klu *, rtser * [5] pbyin . par - [gtoh] - ^ - 

nuhi , nos | [hdi . slur . na .] Nob . chu . fini. [inkhar . bzi] - 

kings * ran + 1 &]pii. [indzad]. m[e] [6] mcliia pa T las - tbogs ■ 
pur. gyisr. te | bin - Juft. hi. [stojn + [jdu.. tu T bahi] + tahefs]. 
bdm L bdim . la , sul _ du [7] zugs | nikliST * beihi: [bln - 
sna . rjeki + ] hphriit . byari + flits . ma . g^ ► bsfra * ■ btsgs + 

gi , g!o + bu * | myi . dies [8] zes + mchi , bu . dan j bun . 

chen . Ida + ku . Hwtv . Iwa. rmas . sluhs \ rdzas ms * akyrd * 
dafi . tahogsu . * mu , kbri . gill [9] ky\s . tLabs . bgj-[i]s + 
ate . ru . ba _ ma . Istan . ba - dan | mkhar * bzi . Hina , 

| Agra]. rje + la : ya£k. skad . dug . myi . gtan _ [1 <>] hdi . skad . 
Hprin , bahi T rigs I klio T nu . gnis , g[lt}o» - £es ^ ban * then + 

Hwa , Iwas | rtsc . rje . h\m , I^ga [11] bzuh * dan Hon - 

Rmn . sgra , duia . | Ita . fast&ogs . [t m , rfm .] Gun , ItihaL 

Kins _ ma . dr, _ igya . m . zigs . ]ega . gyi [12] ■ ^ |iir - 

bkah , [mchiil]. bgyia . stc | zab , ]nn r mams . kyi . dphafi - 
rgyas . ht&b . pah [13] bgyis. 

/ merit'd: Lda r ka r W:i . Uyn . aug „ yig . tshitii. 

[1 ] bi T . T sent to . . , and the chief lord Khrom-b^er 
Bz^n-koii [to the effect that] it should bn sent so us to reach 
Little Nob by the tenth day of the first autumn month of 
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thin year, after the arrival ? = brgtfafw 1 arrive in 

haste T 1) ... of the missive, we on the seventeenth day 
of the first autumn month of the Dragon year came back to 
Little Nob, [3-5] We not being satisfied with what you 
had written, P«g-tsa 1 who was associated with the Klu- 
rtse soldiers, and Myo with some twenty arrogant fellow s 
[Iba-tsha ?) a said ' Give us leave to go to Klu-rtsek [5-6] 
Later H as a mistress who was with child was 

come to Little Nob. the Four Towns, they waited. [0—8] 
On the seventeenth day of the first autumn month of this 
year they took the mad anil went saying + We are dis¬ 
contented with .. from a missive on the part 

of the previous chief of the Four Towns/ [8-9] The thing* 
required by the courier Lda-ka Hwa-lwa not having been done 

and quarrelling with (one another !) . . + * .they did 

not leave even the tent-coverings and sent not a word to 
Rma-sgra, the chief of the Four Towns. [10] The courier 
Hwa-lwa having represented in the presence- of the chief 
lord Councillor Legs-bzaiu Councillor Rma sgra and the rest, 
the isa-rnu Onmtshnl KJiLS-ma-de and the sgtfG-ro ftigsdogs 
that ' This ought to be reported, -Those two should be 
looked after \ the Cncle-Mmisterfl caused their sjgruitnfes to 
be attached/' 

Inverted : kr Hand'-signature of Lda-ka Wa-Jhn/“ 

Notes 

I. 4. Pag-tm : This is perhaps for Pa~tmb + which occurs 
in M.T. viii, 53 ; xiv, 34 ; M. Tugh. 0583 s . c, iii r 009. p. 5B3 
below, and often in the Batan-kgifur colophons. 

Kln ri^ 1 .- See below, p. 587. 

L 5. mkhtirhzi : The Four Towns of Nob. 

1, I L tsa-ruu: Probably an official title; see above, 
p. 563. 

I. 13. &ug-*jig4$htuh This phrase 1ms occurred before, 

JRAS. 1927, p. 814. 

32. M.I. iv ( 934 (pajier ; c. 2B ■ 11 cm. t discoloured; 
11. 10 of black, ordinary epistolary dbu-can writing). 
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[1] #|| you . liu , b!ji . ilpyid . Nob . ehnftuhi . rje . ?.in . 
biefts. kha . Ifinr, bgyis - te | &*.. pa. royi. grafts. kyifl . | 
bgo . bur | bka . p[r]os [2] ehatl . uus | dbnn . pa . daft . 
zin. hgod . k.vi * rift . lu#a . kyis . srtg. las , htshnl. bahi. rtsis . 
mgo . myift, war . bris . p:i | [3] | | dbail. than . can - 

(Uft | gtan. rift. daft . ra . &d. gtig . kynii . myi. bttsan . te [ 
zin . [r«»> , su'j], myi . grafts . kyis, [bgo] t*] l^ aT I' 'dtadfn) | 
tlion . bras , [daft - bliens . dial. bgyid . du , geig . kvuri . myi . 
gnuft . ntc j blafts . khu , laat , bead . imis . l ;, l drafts * 
htshains . tho . rgya . can . du . bgyi , | | rtsis . mgo - his . 
hgal . te | hzrfts. t\[m}\ . daft . thoii , hros . bgyis . [6] pa . 

zig . mrhis . ita | ini . byubu . non . du - bgyL*, te | thog . 

blar , bsdu j dhos . chad . pa . rin . IBs . gvig * gia * gcail - I 
soso [7] zin . puli . mvfi] . grafts . glu . yig . tu , ligyis . uu . 
nikhar. ris . kyi, ilpon . son . la . gtaft \ log - pernl ■ P il ■ dan . 
flab . [8] skain . bgvid . pa . dan - | dpon . kha ; slog . 

pa . daft j lit son , sbyur (sftutr). hdod , jm , iig - molds . nn 

si'ion . pvi , mlthfir . kbrinifl [ ( J] ruin ♦ biiit * It tin] . tig | I 
zaii. Ion . [died |. [k> . blon . Dgc. bzoft . dan | ’ blan - Btsau . 
In . hphan . | [hdi] [IQ] mams . g[sa> . [du] . hdzugs . 6m , 
lo[gl . mar . gym .pas | [rise . rje . Dpe - grim . dun - Mna , 
ber (l)tsor t bder f bier f) . bur , sin (iift. I) . dnr] 

Trrsn : hro . [liiji] . I co, liiu . dam * iib . [ta]s. rtsal. cig . | j 
[1] “ In tho Kiinimi'r of the Ha to year th<’ lords land ia 
Little Nob was made into four partitions, 11--] 4 'ouns*>l 
was taken to divide tho tillers numerically : and tho total 
of owners itnd of lIkhj. 1 win desired work uecording to the 
old usage of tho land settlement wns written down with 
montiou of I he names. [3 — J J No persons having rights, or 
agreed lands, or remains of enclosure being confirmed, it 
was decided to divide the people of the various small lands 
numerically, [1-5] None being allowed to abandon the 
plough or to break open the partition, the division was made 
into five partition h, and the partition boundaries are to bn 
furnished with boundary marks. [5-ti] In ease of any 
failing off from the total or of aiij" jicraons breaking open 
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the partition <>r abandoning the plough, thereby violating 
the division of the tillage, they ar* to be brought in 
to the superiors {? thotf-blur-bsdu ? the yield is t-> hr* 
niised 1). Fines were fixed at rates for the several eases. 

[il 7] The number of uieu of the several fields was made 
into a song mid committed to the chief officers of the 
town boundary. [7-9] If any should be recalcitrant or 
muse the water to dry up or disregard the officers or 
desire to alter («&(/ur ?} what hurl been fixed, procedure 
should be according to the old town (fort) law of former 
times. [9-10] Clreat Unde-Councillor Dgu-bzafi and 
Coimoillof Bison -lit-hphnn— these, who were at first appointed, 
having gone back down, the chief Lord Dpe-gzan and 
, . . rmitinunl the teurk' 

Yerfo ; “Send by fifteens according to u fixed reckoning 
(dajn’sA-tns ?)»" 

Notes 

L 2. ziii-hgod : " Settling the land " : the phrase has been 
noted above, p. 500. Rje-iiii, pp. 562. 4W, 

I. a. tjfaniui : — “ fixed field “ or “ established agree - 

input " f The phrase recurs below, No. 33. 

U. 2 and 5. riifViwjo : lL Total !l ; see JRAS. 1927. p, 81, 
and MX viii, filt, 

1, 5. tlitt-iyi/a : — “ boundary mark ", occurs in other 

documents (t'h. 79, xiv, 5, etc,). 

|. 7, mkhnr-TiS : “ Town-boundaty ” ; c£ p, 569. 

33. MX xliv, 2 [wooden tablet, c, 13-5 x 2 cm., frag¬ 
mentary at left ; 11. 3 nclo ■, 2 cerao of ordinary cursive 
dhii-ean writing). 

| j i . gyns.te || dby[afi,thJaii,cun. dafi, gtiin .zin.gi. 
mums [2] , . . log,iiii.du.bgos.pn.lags | do.eig.ni | 
ulcran [3] . , -r | chon . pa . dng (dgn 0 . bsSugs , pas . . . 
[B 1) . . [ntkbjar , Nob . eked . po . -is (?) . rje . zin ‘ | gi - 
mgo ,,. u . ni . . [B 2] . . | thebs. pa , ihiii | Nob. chuii. 

nu [hi] , ytsl - myi . b$ugs , pa 

[I] . /' persons laving rights and fixed fields , * , - 
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[2] divided into . * fields. Some two were summoned (1) 

. . . [HI] the lord'd land of Great Xob fB 2] the people 
settled ill Little Nob," 

JVoflei 

This document has points of similarity to the preceding, 
e.g. in the phrases dh{tj)ai\4hn»-*:tui and gtan-zih. 

I. B 1, rje-zin : 41 Lord’s land "; see pp. M h 2, 504, above. 
34, M,T- xiv. lUfta (paper ; c. 29 x 37 cm,: smudged and 
discoloured l 1! 111 of large, rnih€ i r cursive dhu+un writing)* 
[1] >S | # | abrul. gyi . lohi . dby&r , bkm . Man . Ei[jgs] * 
laatsoga . pus | | khrom . gyi . bdun . sa . Mteoa , mo _ glifi 
|2j du . btab * pa III , bin . k | | mrtan . gyi # bbahs . sl[efi . 
bor . | Legs , smut r las 1 | Her . Bai . Gsas . by in - gyia [3] yib . 
ma . thills . palii. g-yag . adih, gefaig , [hgrisdiit] . gflis . sfce | 
Ko . hgofi . ring . dun . sgal . dra . ma. mrhis . pit . rad [4] 
gaum . mjakl . te | [ hjai . buhl . dus , id . Ian . kdi H M, Eton - 
zI:l . sol - I.K>r , hnhi T stnn . zln . hbrm _ po . E&hes | [n| tl'la . 
la | Nob . chiiAtir . Ijhul . bar . bgyifl ! dnsu . ma . phul - 
ham | dptifi. rgya . las . hbvuii, bald . lb bad . nui „ tJiub . pur 
16] gYur . im | gynr , te . Ko , hgoh - rob . drug , 3mm | tin » 
bk [gk] , than . du . myi . jdyor . te bog . tahoiis . kyi * 
thnii> du - lIlj.h . sum [7] gyi.. dpan . rgya . myi. lit dial bar | 
Legs . snun . dun | khu.s . len . pet . nan . Ldoh , koh, - gnia - 
kyi . sug i gli . la [y{ gait. mchk. pahi. skor | nor. phynga + 
dan . lias . bra[s] , chi * la . bitli . kyah . mii . >tc | Ijjfiiih . 
m * yah T yus . myi , yal [9] bar , bgyis . pa hi . dpafi ,3a | 
rgyn! . zigs . Legs, rtimn , daft. rfcsig . Lha. rtsa , skyes . dab 
[ID] gyi + [dpajfi, rgva , tbin | |kh [n[n]. tii, gills . kyi T stig 
rgya . dan . mg , yig . tshad . kyia . bfaib . pa 
[1-2] "In reply to the despatch of Councillor Mau-zigs 
and the rest in ihe tiiimuier of the Snake yeur r iit the mart 
down) assembly plme, Gtsoa-mo-gliA. [2-5] There bavinu 
arrived From the goveriimeut servant {mkan-^iji-hhan#} 
Steh-bor Lega^fflian three travelling parties, the Hoc Bah 
and Gaas with a g-yag adih (?) and two hffri-vilf)\ {() hidden 
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and not to be found, and Ko-Iigoii without a ftug(1) and 
a ngd-dru (load-net- ?), the time for making payment is the 
fifth day of the middle autumn mouth, l>eing the intercalary 
autumn month, of the present year. [5-7] Delivery is 
arranged to be at Little Sob. If delivery is not made at 
the time or does not reach tha amount arising from the 
attested signature, or LE it does, hut Kn-hgou, not showing 
agreement in proportion to the six kinds and the prices, does 
not furnish an attested signature of the three times (i.e. a hill 
payable at sight) up to the value of the missingoiereluindize (\). 
[7-9] then whatever belongings there may he in the hands 
of Legs-snau and bis guarantor. Nun Ldfifi-kofr, property, 
cattle and barley and fruit wherever found, may he seized 
without right of complaint: [9-1U] in attestation whereof 
the attestation seals of the 4 royal eye 1 (rgyaLzigg — 
raja tufciuh } Legs-rtson and the ring Lha-rtsa-skyeS and 
. . T and the hand-murks and hand-signatures of those two 
are attached . TT 

Notes 

The translation is in a few points uncertain or even 
Conjectural. The general sense is that three persons are 
conveying merchandise from Legs-snai^ to be delivered in 
Little Nob. Iu case of failure of delivery in time or in the 
right quantities or with bilk for what h deficient Legs-sfian 
and his guarantor may have their whole property seised 
without right to bring a ^uit. The agreement is signed by 
a government overseer, a lawyer (!}, and the t wo persons 
concerned. The gap in line 9. for a missing name, shows 
that the document is a draft only. 

I, L khrmu twi-hdun-sa : Concerning these assemblies 
see JRAS. 1927, p. 70- 

Gtttw-mo-ghn : The place is not otherwise known. 

L 2. mnttn-gyi-khans ; See above, p. 556. 

IIor: A Turk. 

L 3. g~ ijtifj-sditi. hgri-iidin : Is adiii = rtik fi ‘ tail " or 
“end”; hgri may be for hhn u female yak M . 
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wtl : L ’ Caravan (?), h jib been already noted [JRAS. 1927, 
p, 820], Elsewhere we imvB the expression 
f< travellbg rlothes \ 

L ti. ht)g-tdohs : " Missing nimhimdizc " or ++ merhhimdizo 
sold below "" ■? 

I. 9. : Possibly tins jkhwdh h “ a lawyer ; the 

same rto'tf L^rtahit-skyea is mentioned in another legal 
Agreement (MX xiv, 24). 

I. 10. : Bee J2i-iS k 1927, p. SIX 

35. MX xliv, 7 (paper; c. 31-5 > 9 cm. ; II. 8 of neat, 
ronuiiutipktee dhu^rjn script; red impressions ol six or mort 
seals). 

[I] ^ || phag * gi . lo . la | j ziiii . Ion , then . pu - blon * 
Dpa] . bzah , gi . khroni , Nob , chu . mu - btab . pi hi . [Inn . 
In] : | Kgod , tsari T atoil . kyi, fide . | siion „ akya . bobi. tshe I ! 
Hu , tan . Gsas . i him - ies . bgyi [2| tha . mar r itigs - nas | 
rntfibnii. Bynu . cub . hkra , sis . 3as I | Gho* . Ho , ses . bran . 
Phn . b[ts]o[n j * . rgya . rgvud . Ins , myi . rma . ba | sug - 
yig „ las . rgya . Pbu - tsba . ces . bgyi , ba * dgun * [3| lo 
li'ia . bt-u . tsaim * Ion . ba | | Short , drnag . byuna . geig . gi ■ 
bar . du . yah , ban * de . rje , go! . gyi Ho . scs 

'bjgvkte || Hu . *e .■ In - gtuihi . sin . hkhol , bn t | lo . litn . 
hdi, ]a j [ L] Ho . sea . gthan < du . mjnl . te | | xin . dinar . 
s mtk , brgyad , kyuii _ ljpliral. 1 1 u | ban . dr _ 111 . tshnn . bar - 
titanic! | : Fhu . tsab . bdi . gt-han . du , Ho , Re r dhfifi . ha . 
la 11 ini . nit-hu . tha . shad . bdogs , [5] pa * iig . byuilBte | 

brgyfth . la . Phu - taab . hos . for . par . gyur - na ^d - 

niebu . ci + byujfi . ba , yah ] ban + do ^ mchifd , gyi]« - 
htflbal.bar* bgyk. pabi , stefi. du .bran . bdi^tfliim . pod . pa . 
geig . kyah [fi] hpbral. du T gthun * tshigs . bdi + so . bebah - 
ba * la | j bam. des . hphral . du . bbul . bar * bgris | | ban . 
rte . mn . mr-his . im . khan w lea 11 dam . goft . imA [7] bby uu 
hahi . mams . mchiil . kyk , htshol . bar * bgjria . pnhi . d|Mih . 
la | blon . Stag * sgrii | rl^e . rje . blon . Bt.ig. Stag . rtsan | 
blon . Dpal . bzan , * [Dgc] . rje | blon . Dge f8] brer . 

IJia . hbrtig * tutsan | | zh\ . ]wn . ^hig . bzuii . Lhn . spe . 
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Lilofi . phreri , Mdo . goii | lastsiOgs . pahi . dpurt - rgya . 
<i,i u | — d , daft . khan . Ir-n |'i) «yi . sii£ . rgyas htiilj _ 

P ri I I 

Smudge* of Seals, Verm : Pku . tsab . kyi . dpah * rgya, , 

|1] kA In tbe . . . year, in reply to the despatch of the 
great L T ode-Couneiflcu: + Councillor Ppal-bzan. at the mart 
of Little Nob. [1-3] From a person n| the RgoJ-taaA 
upper district^ who previou&H% when a layman. was calked 
Iju-tafi Oftiis ihmi, but after entering the community was 
named Byufi-cub-bkra-SiB (BodhimivfigHl*) r Gnos IJo-se [hud 
tilted] a servant stated tn be Fho-btHon p a man of . . . Chinese 
Fa mil v. but i n his letters named the Chinaman Pim-tub, aged 
abbot fifty years. [S] Ever since the arrival of an army in 
old days, the hands having been made by Ho-so . . r of the 
lord s land(!) f he hod been in service with Ho-se. [3—1] In 
the present year Ho-se. having came to un agreement, the 
price being eight red Mmh, Bent it forthwith to the bands 
in full, [ E-5] Phu tsab, white according to this agreement 
under the authority of Ho-se, became involved in a dispute 
at law and, being defeated (!) t ran away to tin* side. [Ti-G [ 
Alter the bands had caused a demand by letter to be made 
as to what the dispute was. it has been arranged thnr the 
hand? should at once give an equally capable servant to whoever 
is in possession at this agreement, [b 7} In case tho htmds 
does not come. it has been arranged that his guarantor 
shall send by letter all that results from the above dec ls inn ; 

17 it] iii evidence whereof the attestation marks of Councillpr 
(Stag-sgra r the head and lord Cooneflloi Stag Stag-rtean, 
Councillor Ppal-bzafL-po Dge-rjc, OotJimillnr Dgehier Lha 
Mbrog brbsiin, the farmera Stug-bzsii'u Lha-wj>e T Ldofi-phren. 
Mdo-guh, and others and the written signatures [hand-marks) 
of [the banth'] and the guarantor are attached.” 

Verm: + ‘Attestation mark of Fbu-tsab/' 

Notes 

The ease Reams to be that a certain hamlr f By an-cub- 
hkmAis, hired out his slave Phu-tsab T a Chinaman P to a 
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person Goob Ho-* in Ho-se (?), "wto P®^ a sum r ' 1TT1 ~ 
position for the slave's services. ITic slave became involved 
in legal trouble and fled away to his old master, who after 
inquiring into the matter engages to compensate Gfios Ho sh 
either by a subst itute or otherwise. The signature of Phu-tsab 
on the tvm proves that he was with his old owner, the fcnwfe. 

1. 1. Rgad-taaii-stodjtyi ^ '■ Concerning this district see 
above, pp. 561-4. 

id-i/a-fa t An ordinary man or layman. 

]. 2. (ha r-mar-faigy-na*': The reading iirnr is partly con¬ 
jectural ; the sense must be that of " having become n monk . 

[lo se \ A Chinese place nmue, 41 West of the river," used 
aa the name of tin person. 

Pho-btsfon : The name has occurred before. JRAS. U'27. 
p. 838. 

]_ g_ ije-gol : This must be some agricultural designation, 
■since in [mother document (vol. liii, fob 37) we have the 
phrase rje -go bnh r/ a - be i t VL rfr-gvl ten crops". 

PA«-&6a : Compendious for Phu-Uab. 

L 4. znl-mrhu : Perhaps only apparently — “ faise-Bp !+ < 
In the sense deatJy of a dispute it occurs in a very analogous 
document from Tua^huaiig, appended infra f pp, 593 -L 
tha-'ffutd = Sanskrit e^fluaMra n affair 
L 5. hrgija-la ; Apparently rgtjal-h, but in tlie sense 
of being the loser T recurs similarly m the above-mentioned 
document {infra, p. 504). 
rteh-dtt : “ Alter rt ■ see JRAS, 1927, p, 79. 
pod~pa : = phod-pa +A capable 

1. 6. - khm-len : The gap Is, no doubt, for the insertion 

of the name, as in European legal drafts, 

d^m^n-nas-hbifuh-bahi-nmtm : 41 The tilings ensuing from 
the above decision " recurs in the mentioned document {mfTa 7 
p. 504)* 

3fL ILL xliv, GGlft (paper fragment, tom and showing 
gaps ; c + 22 X 9 cm. ; lb 4 of cursive dbu^an writing). 

[I] | [b]dag * mkb(r)ar . gon . nas {-] ■ - - 
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[phyafe . rgya . p[h]o[> . ste] | iiA . hgod . kyi + riti T lugs , 
daft,mlfhaj.bii.Ha.dan | Nob.ehe _ _ . [3] „ * . Ho-ses* 
gaol . bah | bda[g] . [ca]g . Nob . chuhu . pahi . sdurn . pa * 
Mr . | Nob . ehed . |K> .... 

“ Sent, seal at tallied, from tbe upper (eastern ?) town f 
petition of Ilu-se to the messenger of the farm-settlement and 
the , . . four chief towns (or heads of the four towns and 
. . . Great Nob. . . , Petition of Ho-se, I at my family 
residence m Little Nob . „ . Great Xob,* 3 

Notes 

I. 2. hw-kfitif-: free above. pp. 560, 57;}, 

L 3. aditm-fm-wf : sditm-jta has occurred nbove, p. 5fi6. 
On sot see JRJ$. 1027, p. 558. 

37. M.I. xkk t 8 (paper, nearly complete ; e. 2$ \ 75 cm. ; 
E li TtTtG -7 6 term (live in a different hand) of neat dbrt-cati 
writing, ralher ettecly packed and in parts illegible}. 

[1] [^ | . | —] sgro . g mb . sgra , la | | Khroin . kon . 
gyi.. mchid - gaol , ball | mchid . kyLs . rmas .. na. thugs , 
bdeh . kps . [g-yarj . tn . thos f2] to r glo . ba . dgah . ki\i „ 
mehis - na | | bar . dii _ thugs , bdeh am . myi . bdeb . Bfuin . 
gsol . kin . mrhis . na . bkah . staald „ par . gsol | [ph]o . 
bran . ua . Htia . sW [3] pho * na * dan . [hdml] T bn . mchis . 
pa[hij . bksih * mchid * [dan ?| - Jill . phyop , than (?) | ; | 
kj . eo . Zla . hscr . gyi. z& . sfrur . ched r myi.. tied . phyugs P 
nad * lo (?) [4] ma * niehis ...... | mdad(T) a dah . 

bah (!). sold r [rkye]n . ru . yau . kg . smad . man . chad . la | 
drug * rkya . gchig . k . dfud . srafs . drug . las , [mu ]. bub . 
clgpn [5] tshun . chad > [spnnj. dmag + myi, hthn | zes * 
mchi J Skal. hkhar . gyi. yi. geh T pho , bran. na . tshal * 
2 Lt * hgyid * pa . uia _ tnebis ) | Khrotn . [bier ?} . gvi . bkah .. 
mchid . ni [fi] blon . Kri (Khri ?) , rma . las # chi , gstsan . 
pa . tsham . du . kihs j | mchid . yi . ge . hdi . ?priri . . 

tsham . na - Mdo r hlon . sa . dab . | hphar . ma . sum . rol + 

dgn . tshod . chig . me his . pa h [7] la | Xah . goh . nas . 
myi. bol, dag r chig mchia, pa. hdJ. ba (!) | smad . nas. [ijea. 
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ku . gro * kyafi ?] . iea , ni . iochi | gdau , gaol * du . mui - 
hcbml . myi , gdak | bkm . Man [ft] zig* - In , gtad . ni . 
ilnm , kyia . gsa! . pa . lag* , t-e . gnafi | si < sos - kyi * [gin] * 

dgra . rhud * mu , htsliul . bar . gyia , £lg . par , h drill . h a * 

las , bkah . jiau - nia [9] mdiad . par . gyis - la [ | hdi ■ 

dog . tu . van , atari - !.o , dgra . 110 s . pan • [ban - mik] + 

styes . kvjiii . aton . a no - bthon _ tu , Nob . [sod] - phvogsu - 
gtai’i . bar | R 1] btuhal + na . | Rman . cuA - gyi . dug . 
\ah . kyan . Nob . &od , phvi Jnii 1 . yan , man , tu . mcbifl , 
pa . Itar . bgyia - fiiO , mchis 

(Th+> temuining text- (inverted) is a letter, in ll different 
hand, from Rmri-Ia-akyes and Stag-sic bs to Jo-bo Zbi- 
bzcr.) 

[Si!] + ’To . , sgre-gari-sgra : letter-petition of Khrom- 
kofi. ! was glad to have beard above that, as a letter stated, 
ipts were happy, lagging to inquire whether in the interval 
you hart; been happy or not happy, I beg you to send your 
iNinirn nmta. [2-51 Report Q f messengers end m is* i ves 
received in the residence, first and last, and of the district 
[news]. With the magistrate Zlu-bfcer there is tidings [rhed ?'] 
that disease of men and disease of cattle have not- ceased (?). 
. „ _ in the property of monuments (?) and tombs, down to 
minor establishments, out of some six crops nor more than 
six &raii of silver has been levied. Before winter an army of 
brethren cannot assemble. [S -f>] Letter of [from (\ Bkul- 
Jikhfir: In the residence there is nothing to eat. As for 
a letter o( Khrom-b&er* what has * * , , P from Councillor 
Khri-nuu, need only be mentioned. |fi HJ At the moment 
of sending this letter there have come from the mnlenre of 
the Councillor of Mdo three despatches to the extent of nine 
Bides. He states that from Nan-gun plenty of men have 
come : from Stand it i* the an me. There is nothing to report 
to your divan. Thank* for making now clear what has been 
sent to Cniun-illor MnA-zigs, [5-Bl] V- regards stringent 
orders not having been sent by letter that at the price of 
1 ph*fi . ww is croflflecl nut. 
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lift 1 and death the enemy should riot be allowed to penetrate* 
among the people here also, not content with the year's 
grain having been taken by the enemy* as soon a* autumn 
arrives it b desired to let them in on the Nob-sod aide. 
R man-enil’s lnu.nitwork {nr tidings ?) has abundantly come 
to Nbb^od —m it has been made to appear/ 1 

Notes 

The document reports the substance of new- Jrom various 
sources and not of a cheering character : .in epidemic among 
men and cuttle, want of money and food, scarcity of men for 
the tinny ? encroachment of “the enemy ”, The places 
named are Skal-hkhar, which sounds like Khulklia (if con- 
dilions of time and place allow) p and Mdq r which is dearly 
lldo-khunis. Who “ the enemy T ’ are does not appear. The 
translation is in part uncertain. 

I. 5. ched : This seems to mean “tidings + , 

I 1. mdad : In the Sense of a monument to the dead the 
word occurs in the Chronicle, 11. 32 1 1 lb. 

rhpn = u property ” (?). CL 1927* p. H37. It seems 
us if the property of the tombs and monuments was being 
called into use. 

I 5. Apufr-dmag ■ 41 Army of brethren,” i.e. of monks {?), 

1. G- hphar-ma : ** Missive r ’ oecuns in M. TugL, k, ii, t'Ki:®; 
c. iii > IM25, etc. 

rol-dgu i ” Nine sides ” of paper or wood • 

L 7. Naii-gpfo: This might menu “Eastern or Upper 
Man ”. 

Stnad : No doubt — Mdo-smad* 

1. 8. ii-m-fofi-gta : “ Wages of being saved from death,” 

L Bh tug-las ; This might a bo mean “ tidings 

3d, MX xxviii. QD2 (paper, discoloured and tom ; c H 28 x 
34 cim ; II 19 of rather cursiv e and scrawled dhn~r.au writing), 

| 1 1 ^ | : | sbml. gyi , lohi, dpyld . s].i , Til. 1m „ gUitui„ 

ston . gi , gduj|TS . Li , | rtrp . rje . blon . Ju . eufcj - daii. 

{'2] 2ftu . blon . skyan . po . Dbye (Drru- 1) . riiLi , las. bsogs . 

JUS. Jt'lT 1?2<1 jM 
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paid . g-yar T sunr . | vub . Mag . Pun . toh&b * Rbeg [3] 
chufs . clan . tdofi . phniii , Spm * Em . kofi . gis | riri . Ins , 
kvis | RJafi . spun . po - .spun . dan _ smuii [4] po . spun , 
dun r phyir (phyla) . apii. Ktu . hdus . clan . dan r JTbe . Myea * 
mthon . dan . Rlnn H pbnm , Hphsm . legs [5J la . stsogs , 

pah | glitz . bkug , nas | job . bdag * Rbe * t-huii + la * 

ptsogs . pah „ rncliid, nas | [Q] bdag , cag . Nob . rhii. mi , 
Tins Hot . gyi T nijug , Btog . It an , sogs - brgyad . pufi . 
cha .grig | [7] btus . ate + Xnb + ched . ftor + inchi* . pa * 

chin . rtse , rje h& . am T thun , [m]yi . bgah + gyar + po t 

bgyis . pa [8] hs ft . thun . gyi . myi . ni , ma . mchU . 
shiil , ml , khan , fill a feg , kig , hes , mchi . uas | Mag . 
m gnis , kyjB , tyi - kin in * ru[l] , geig . baegs . pa . hs 
khoi'i . ta v gnn _ na - [&m]o[s] „ pa _ myi , Inn * log ,, lias | IUJ 
bdag , eag . gnU , [kh]yo . [taholgs | ghug {gbrug ? gfiug i) . 
duh . gi . Idinr . bodega . Tins | [th'i^^j . gum . taam . bgyk 

[ll] V^h I bdiig . Aazt . [pa] . da , Ita . ftan . fion . khair * 

ba . bgn . ]n r chugs „ ste , inch id T yn[s] . [rtsojil „ . r IjlIs . 

[It . .] [12] — Spra . ha . km « ni . da . du . epo na P 

metis _ Qcd | bdag . gtiis ■ la . stoVi . sde + guis . myji] . rje . 
■o -— h f 15] dan . bdag . cag . bka . Inn . sisal . te | dka K 
bias . In . mchs . bah | bknh . Ini , sun . phyunfs] [H] 

bdag . [c]ag . sma . phag j kb rims . gan . tan , hbyor . ]>a , 

bla , ched , po + mnu + chad + gsol. zih . bitead [15] htshal + 
nn . fia . khrims , bKin . l>skrcn + dura, (?) . ba . gtlab. par, 
gaol . * me hi , lias 1 | khoii , ta + tnafTiLs] [l(J] , T r 3 

| j kyi . ghfthj . mym . rua . la [ Hgnm . to . Kin . brtan | 
Klin , Stag . chiul + dafi j [17] So . mini + legs | Rum 
(Turn 3) . Mtyho * brtEian | Hbrih + hbrug . Spe | Dm , gu + 

Lha . legs . mams [IS] kyi . gfia . rgysi . dun + rin , lugu . 

dan, dpah. chen . dnn _ khon , tnh T mams . kyi . Bug . rgyah. 
[>Lab T pah * [lflj gru . du_i ni . dbyar h sin . hhrifi . |K>hi . 
no . la . mchid . * . Sagan . htshal, pnr . bgyis | 

Five seals illegible. 


1 — ™«l- 1 iwi below the lice. 

’ P' 'Tfi 1 .fncAirf L CCJ j* hfre croaFcd out. i Jen hcjfe erwed out. 
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[1-2] “ On the new-moon day nf the first spring month 
of the Snake year, in the presence of the chief lord. 
Councillor J u-cug T and the L'ltele-Coiinrillor Biyait-po 
Dhye-rnm and the rest. [2-6] The complainants, Pati-taab 
Rheg-chuh. and Ldon-pkraA Kprn-httkofi, hitving by messenger 
engaged on hire the Klah eldest ( ?) brother and elder brother 
and younger brother Kh-Ildus and Hbe Myes-iuthon and 
Rlnfi-phran Hphan-teg*. anil uLiters, the eompkiminta Rliefg]- 
11 huh and the rest write : [6-71 We, having from Little Nob 
assembled a company of eight porters of the 

Turks, came to Great Nob. [7—10] Having from the chief 
lord procured the hire of acme stick-gatherers and the stick 
gatherers not having come, we were told to break down 
a mined house outside. When we two had broken down, a 
ruined house. Ida- five above-mentioned persons, at a time 
when the children were tired , . . . , came upon us and ill- 
treated iis almost to the point of death. [11-12J With the 
sordid .... clinging to our garments (?) we humble persons 
make complaint by letter as follows : [12-14] Spra-hu-koh 
during hie removal here fell ill The two Btotsdes not 
to us and sending us to the Rkah-lun, we went to the dis¬ 
tinguished Dkah («c). The llkuh-hin wan biassed and abused 
us. [14-16] ‘ Law you can have, if you like. In case you 
desire to complain by petition up to the great Liunu (? bin), 
pray take cure tu summon (?) witnesses according to taw. 
[16-1 Bj As to the names and families of their witnesses, 
they are Hgreii-ro Klu-brfcan, Klu Sfcng-chiuh and So-nnm-lega, 
Ruin Mtsho-brtsan, EbriA-hbmg Spe. Dru-gu Lhu-Jegs, 
whose attestation murks and tile hnnd-signatures of the 
messenger, the courier and of those persons are attached. 
[19] The seminary assembly has been called by letter for 
the beginning or the middle summer mouth/ 1 

Notes 

l. 1. Sbjafi-jto: See p. 562. 

1. 2. Puh-tsub ; See above, p. 571. 
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]. 3. J Hah : This is, no douht, a local name, and the 
RUiii-phmn below is " l he litt U l RIiii'l . Tn MX iVj HMk 
is named a Rhifi Klu-stod, and in M. Tagh. f c, tv, 0035, 
we have mention of a Rfun district or regiment (ii/c). 

The three brothers seem nil to have I.. named Kln-hclns. 

whence the manner in which they arc particularised. 

L 6. Hot i Is mjttg-d<y for hjufj ldoy, which 

seems to have the sense of “ obstacles ( = protection 
against \ "j t But mjitt} occurs elsewhere (-- " rear " 1). 

L 8. slarf-rol : “ Outside.” as in MX aurviii, 0023, thun- 
lar-^-iiad-rol “ outside the fort”. The ruined house was 
perhaps to he toni down for firewood. 

u. 12-13, atoh-sdc . . . : "Thousand District” 

and “ Oomnmnd ” seem to be u ■ J for the respective officials. 
I. 14. ffait-t{h)a ) i : Ll As much as von like” l 
i. 15. dum ba : —dvn pa 1 
L IT. Hgrcn ml See above, pip. 86-7. 
i. 18. riii-hitfx : - rm-Jits of L 3 ; of. JRAS* 1927, p. 60. 
t. 1ft. gm-dus : == Seminary assembly, no doubt for the 
trial. See p. 567. 

39, M.I. i, 27 (paper fragment, right hand; c. 17 ■ 
16-5 rm, ; 1L 1 of rather clear, faint dim-iitn writing). 

Li] . , :>ah . lo ft . fhcii . po . mix . Bt^iin . smm . sgraa 
[2] Nob . nmuhi . rtae . 13 e . mama . k . sprm . no | | [3] 
dj»*ti . pahi . So , . ehev , hbnl . hn , ifo.ii khams . rgyud . 

mar fi] * . * dguhr ' | Nob . eninilii , mtian . sin ns 4 tkfi . 
tabnja , . . 

[1-2 1 u Sent by lli+x great b aele-Mmister Unek Btsan- 
fttim-sgr:i ro tho chid lords of Little Nob. [3] The liberal 
present of an useful contribution and ... [4J * , glad. 
Tilt? government denuuids id Little Nob find + . /' 

Noits 

1. 3. dpm-jvihi'za-&tj : On this phrase JR AS. 1927 
p. 7b n. lo-m-chwdttil recurs m M.I. s, 3. 
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10. MJ. iv, 138 (wooden tablet, partly broken away sit 
left: c. lo-5 x25cm. ■ 1L 2 recto + 2 c*t«> of ordinary 
dim-can writing), 

[1] « | Nob , ru i fkii , hi t rtse . bla . dan . rtse . small . 

la | yos . bn . lohi [3] ap[y]id _ shi . m . ba . la | | sku , 
blahi l hres | skid (an id ? sd ud ?) K biift , hssafi* [HI] . . . 
gso] , te lag (leg ? dag ?), dgm . dan | &ogs , mein . hi 
[H2] sman . bris . pahi . g&er . tans (hyus i) 

[1] " To Llie head I^jiuii (?) and head physician nf Little 
Xob : In the first spring month nf the Haro year. Begging 
*.,*.» request the attention of writing a prescription for 
{l) and Mgs-mvin (retention of urine ? gsag^tjc m).** 

Not** 

It seems as if there were in little Nob an official 11 head 
physician f \ 

41. M.L si ii t 12 [paper, smudged and discoloured ■ 
r + 30 X 8 cdl; LI. 6 redo i verm of cursive itbu-can 
writing),. 

pi « [-1 jo r co , Bteh&n. ta . dan | Kin . sgra _ In 
yul . mthoh , gi + mchkl + gaol „ hsi | | alar . yali . fl&an . 
tilLiiiis . gsol . pa * [2] [I jags i Nob . eked . pohi . Rtse . 
rgth’3 . feyi * lo . tail. plml 1m hi , bul | Dm r -hi . I- . nod . 
cm . mchifiim [ bid . ntauld , par * gsol I [3] being . cag . 
pi . In , tan * e L lus . pti . dun | boa . bq(?). rgyag li . bal .. 
pha . re . gun T iig | hdi . oiams . Ini . du . hbid . bur | 
[4( blon - Lltsi ■ bzah . la . y&t . gsol * te | apu . bal . d . 
ma . phul . bn | hdi . bzin K Ihag . t^had . nut . me his 
[3] su, . La . lift . mebis . or \ | bdag . gi . sug . rgya * van | 
dhos T gyis . gsold . j.^lx . lags , nsi | d& „ las . thugs . | b| 

mdzad . du . gaol. 

Verso t ^ . | Nob . ched . poll . byi + ba . lohi. Lo , tail | 

[1-3] iS To the magistrates Btshnn-tu and Klu-^gra : 

1 ratter pctiticttl of the land-overwer. Then he inquires us 
to your health. [2] In case the receipt for the delivery of 
the year-levy from Rt&e-rgod in Great Xob has eouie to rfmir 
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[QiAskips binds, despatch of tha receipt i$ requested. [3—4] 
AMillt remained of mir year-levy, ft*:- yak, Ml-metal, wool 
(or Khotnnese and Nepalese, Li-Bat-phu), whatever there 
\yu& 111 each case, these In residue ] ani requesting Councillor 
Lha-bmn to supply. [4 5] Of hair ami wool there is thus 
with no one any not delivered remainder. [5] My own 
signature si Iso I beg now to submit. Attention is requested 
accordingly/ 1 

Verso : “ Year-levy of Great Nub for the Mouse year . 11 

Notes 

L 2. Rtse rgod : 44 Su mm it Etgod " T is probably a part of 
Hgod concerning which see above, p r 361-4* It is curious 
that Ttse-rgod my mean also “ mirth and laughter M , its 

supra, p, 56fl + 

1, 3* H-bai-pha re-gaft-li *}: I hat e taken ns — 

“ whatever there was in each case But the whole phrase 
in rather polling ; compare MX xjv, 6M, bal-pho-re-gati-tig, 
and xxi, l r plup. it -rfftf u-Ikil-phn - re-guit . 

Summarising, we may mention in regard to Little Nob 
that we hear of it^ <ff chief lord " [rtse-rje, MX vii, 27 1 7t* ; 
xiv r m*l7 \ x.wi, ]3; sxxih 13), of its mtja-num (M L vh, 
27 ; x. :i) 3 of its “foreign councillor 11 (tfgra-bfoiK MX xxvij, 
7). of ild “regional chiefs'" MX xxvii. 7), and 

it> “chief Luixuk " and 14 chief physician t+ (MX iv. I3S). 
It m called a 11 town ” (ntkh\ir 7 M.I. xliv. tKJfi) and a " mart 1F 
( khrom , M.I, xliv, 7j, \Ve hear of the * 1 Throe Towus imd 

also of ihe “ Four Towrn 'V Great Nob iw a “ town *‘ 
{mkhar r MX xliv, 2), and it has a “chief lord” Vtse-ry 
JIT. x. 2* 3 h 9; vii 3 27) and “lord's land*’ {rje-bVi, MX 
xhv. 2). SometiiTies \u j hear of the “ chief lord of Great md 
Little Nob '* { MX vii 3 27), 

VL Nob-sod (Lower Nob), Klu-rtse, G-vujm>run-et-s t 
.VI J. i T 24 (paper fragment; c. II x 17 cic. ; much 
torn and badly smudged; 1L 17(f) recto -j- & (?) verw of 
cursive dBu-atn writing, barely legible). 
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fA 5] gfwt * gyi * kliurpsti . myi. nniate 

[A 9] khrom . Der (f )„ ha . ni. tshuii; cud ■„ shad . sbyi - - * 

f A 13] Milo. flgral. afcefk. i In 

[A 1 1 j K3 ll * rtcMflii. hpliiir * phyogs . da ft 

[B 3] Nob, £od . nn . [phyti] 

[B 0] Nob . chu . mi. Vttft* 

| A 5] “Not proper to perform +t 

[A 9] " L Aa far as the mart Der-ha-m a rumour w 

[A 13] u Up to Mdo agrai," 

[A 11] " 'beyodd Klu-rtse ’ P 
[B 3] ,c in Lower Nob 
[B 6] 1Ji Little Nob ako*” 

Note 

Concerning lier-ha-m and Mtlo-sgral we have no informa¬ 
tion. Khi-rtse is mentionod p. 571 above and in — 

43. MX xxvm, OOfil, 

£ Klu . rtee . ihu . myig , gyi * tahugs . po{a] [2] 
Rtsa ii. Spe . Erne. 

“ Rtsuu Bpc-stne, captain of the Spring of Klu-rt.se/^ 

44. MX xxviii, 01) LU. 

. , . [2] ... Kin . rtscr . yah . sprih . ste 
br To Kb-rtse also jl menage lias been sent/ 1 

15. If. I. iv t 132 (paper fragment: c. 31 x 7 cm. ■ hi 
of krg*% ordinary eunrivti dhu-tvin writing). 

[1] * \ * | r[ta , hi , loj . k | | c^fc]nn , [mkhjar . Nob - 
chu . hi) h U-vim . flmii . rtn-r | skviii (rkyea t) , gyi ] 
[s]un . dpag -Spfl. tshngs | ilkar. 

M Jti i he Horse year rit fLyu u -druik-rtse in Little Nob 
fnrt. # , " 

Note 

It looks as if G-yufi-drnh-rtBe were merely a height or 
tower in the fort itself. 
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VII* EsAir-SDAtf V.Nis Snan-rtnhs 

I6 + ALL viii, 44 and 43 (two wooden tablets ; No. 44 p 
c, 17 5 x 2 cm, ; IL 2 r/Wo + 3 uerso ; Xo, 43, c. 20 X 3 i:dl : 
II. 3 rtirfa + 3 tttrsro ; ordinary cursive dhu-ovn Woking, in 
places rather faint)* 

[I | | ! dpvid . si a * tbfi . c '1 Lu ii a , tahe* r nl *. £u . hiahi * 

dguii . sa&B . has ! | siii , tu [2] xnga . te 1 | dr™ „ kyift . 
*kycs H Tun * gfor . tu . phyinrt * par .. mchi la [B I] de * 
phan , chad t sna . fu * daft . phyi . m , ye . myig + oher , hgyifi - 
nii * | £u! , pho . die [B 2] laa . byol + te | niu * na -TUit . 
dun . mgo . bring | mtshan . ni , agtu [B3] mehooi . 
nifunnJ * te | Snail . sdnu + dun [43. 1 J Snsin * rise . van . 
chad . sna T tshod * p m . bsguga . nan | thftbs - fia - gar . bde * 
ha [43, 2] dog . m * nsu + hphuw . bu . dim | thabs * inft . 
i lu us (lions I) , pur . ziad . cm + thebs .. par [43 t 3] btehnl * 
rig | | Snail. rise . gzir. dguft - 1ft* - bsdud * de * mu . byuft . 
nn | gat . te | [J3.B 1] sdift . gro . bn . rgynd * Ju . 
dog . 5a . hsgrans r nas | phyug * mahi . ateft * dm [43, B 2J 
sfta . Itogs . nn . pa . guam . ltor (btor ?) . bor . bdub | bun 
(tlnin t) * tehod . bgyad . kyaft [43, B 3] gdaham | | mar, 
mu - &nr m mu + tbul, ftes * nu | rdud (2) . kail . daft , fidifi, 
gm . bo. 

[1] 11 Takmg tke road ut daybreak on the twenty-filth 
day of the Iiist- spring month, uiurvli so to arrive ut 
Tftfi-gfer by the time it tweoniea hot, [El] Thence onwards 
be yery alert in front and behind ; avoiding the high road, 
look out lor dust and b ads during the day and 'hiring the 
night suppress satinda urtd listen, [B 3—13.3] As far aa 
Snun-sdnn and Snin'i -rtse you will be awaited b^y an advanen 
party [i); where there is a convenient place for fighting 
not involving apprehension, lie willing to accept a combat 
if not taken at u disadvantage. [43, 3- ] Haying halted 
in the Snaii-rise territory five days, supporting nothing hap jams 
if the followers* 
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Notes 

TLt? latter part of the document is for the present untT&na- 

1 a table, Severn I of t he expressions, e.g. rfr^-ss ( IA narrow 
place ” ? l) r phtjtftj-ma, &ha-ltog$, gnam-ltoT-boT t being obscure, 

44, B 1. : On this phrase see JRAS r 1927. 

p. 844, 

4S f 2. Ihahs-ma-nam-par-und-crin ; This might he read 
thabsany : could we translate “if caught. where you must 
either fight or fly T * * 

vnx Sr ag it 

Ill M.I. iv, 18, we have a wooden “ card 11 of a certain 
Stugu G-yn-tigm, i,e. fbyu-sgni of Stagu* and a person of 
Fug-tshe Stagu, he. perhaps Bug-rise in Stagn T is mentioned 
in another wooden tablet (MX xxvii, 4). The place is. no 
doubt F the Staga-bhrom ** mart (market-town] Stagu ” 
mentioned in M, Tagh., a, iv t 00128 (L 5)_ 

IX. Rf&E-HTHON 

The Ktiv. distnL-t (or regiment) of Ktse-hthon + Lh mentioned 
in M.I. xvi, 32 ; and a j^rson Go-bji Spe-rton is named on 
hifi wooden curd as belonging thereto (xv p 0012 : Rtw 
hthm . ffi | Go . hji , Spc . rton | 

4f* MJ + viii, 58 (wooden tablet, complete ; e. 9 X 

2 cm. ; 11. 2 retin 4- 9 verso of ordinary cursive dbu-van 
writing)* 

[l] 'S ] . [ Upturn * la . bitsan, rmod [2] pah | Btse * 
liton . gi . Kiti. dor [B] bye (phyed) . dati. grlis. 

PIougker Hphaii-la-brts&n : Etse-hton Iand a one and 
ft hall yoke.'* 

Note 

The hire o( a thr, H yoke of oxen {or yaks)/ 1 lor ploughing 
is the subject ol many of the wooden documents. 

43. MX xvi, IHXi (wooden tablet, complete; c. J3 X 
2 J 0em.; II. 3 of ordinary cursive dhu-ean writing). 
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PI * I- | G-yu . stun „ gyi * rt^Li „ Fsar . ilu . mn^ . Jnh 
fjl] Rtsr . thon . gyt, Ain . dor . gcig | dor * [phye] . dart . 
[$] gnifi. 

" For the ploughing of G-yu-ston, Rrse-thou land, nrni 
yoke, onp and n half yokes."* 

It suffices to mention dm possibility that this Rt£e-hthon 
may he identical with the Se-to or &c-toh named in el document 
previously edited {JRAS. 1927, pp. GO-1). 

X. Rt*e-roqd 

49. MX viji p 80 (wooden tablet, compete ; e. 17-5 x 
2 col ; ]]. 2 rectn +- I mtso of ordinary cursive tlba-van 
writing). 

[1J * | : Rtso , rgud . kyi * dkor . War . dbul . bn hi . 

tig?f . pa . las [2] ma ^ phul . to | beats . par . khuAa. 
phyin . dan , khunsu + | Jua . pa. h mrhia [B I] mad r na | 

eim . ataun . du , stsald . par _ gnah | 

4 ‘ The Rta-Tgod, goods, which should have been delivered 
at Jlrtit, have not been delivered. If it [s imr- that they have 
been secretly put m store (*) and remain in store, be so good 
an to send them at the earliest, moment." 

Notts 

On Rtee-rgod see p, 5&G above* 

I. B ] : ti&u-Msun-du: ++ Before to-morrow'? 

XI, BvEijtM.i\ 

i 

50. >LL -Viviii. 005 (paper, rather poor; c + 27 X 0 cm.; 
II. 5 of ordinary i/Wxvin writing, rather clear), 

[1] ^ |.| nan _ ije . po H bkm * titag . bzart * dan + 
Won . Mdo . bier .la . | | San < Rdzoii . gi . mehid . gaol . 
bah [ nan , rjo B po . cag , [2J thugs , rtug . thu . bde r 
ba * dart . chab . erid . rntho . bar | snion . him * htshal . 
y.m . melds | [ thug* . page . mdsad * puhi . [b]k[ahl . drin . 
rub . [the]. ate | | bdag . [3] Byehu . lift * du . pyin . nm 
skyel . ma . yah . shi r. gym . dis , mold. ba . las | | kki. nn _ 
hro . htshal . pa _ dih ] | ba „ bon , han . pa . yah | curt * 
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tad . ma . hail [4] iul + j chub . fuim . vhnti m ha . dun . 
chub , btshal : du : | glo . ba . chufi . nas . | chuii , zad . 
thogste [ mollis - [pa] , lag* nub | | emi . zad .. hpkyia , pur r . 
gyur . pn [ 6 ] bkuh . chad . kyis . myi * gold . par . thugs . 
twigs . chir _ mdzad [ 

[1—2] + " To the Home Ministers, Councillor Slag-bza h and 
Cotmcplcff Mdo-bter, Letter petition of Sari Bdson : That 
the two Home Ministers may be perpetually happy and in 
state exalted is my prayer. The kindness of having given 
attention also is very great. [3-4] I have arrived at Byehu.- 
hu : the escort also, which fell behind K is coming ; what 
with sickness and poor oven and asses, taking not even 
a little rest, with water very short and little hope of obtaining 
water, it has been a little hampered in its coining. [1-5] We 
ate thus a little late. Be so considerate as not to order 
punishment." 

NiAtJi 

Byehu-M has been noted, upon Professor A. H. Franche's 
information, by Sir Aurel Stem [Serintlm f pp. 470 and 180)* 
It is mentioned, as he reports,in MX xxvii, 19 (prerecording 
an assembly, Mun-m, there) r Conceivably it is the Yu-ling 
of the Chinese, placed by Dr. Hermann In the neigbboudiood 
of Dalai-kurghaii {Dir often lteidemirti$$en y p. 09, cf. Serindia t 
p. 290). 

XI1 . Gtsok-skmjl r s 

See ]jp, 574 0 above, 

XTII. Dor-te 

5L MI Iviii, 003 (wooden tablet; e* 17 X 2 ciu. ; 
II, 2 redo -|- i mm of rather small, cursive dhu^can writing). 

[1] tea . kil . Tii t h u i'i . mis . shan , du , gaol. zin . me his | | 
Dor , te , pahi . rtenn (stsuii) , nas a [ + J] kyan . khnl . 
grafts . [dn n , sbyar] , ncih | mchift , pa . hdni . nab | 
da (t) , dnii . ilu . yaii . tehugs , ishod [B I J (Mrs . n&s . 
las . iig , ste . ztb „ du(!) . bka , sprits . ba . gsol . zin . tuchis| 
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14 Reg to report in your hearing when seeing your fnce r 
Ab regards the number of loads from the grain of the Dor-te 
peoplc also, it seem_s to have com?. If there is anything 
further that you are expecting, I beg you to send precise 
orders,” 

Notes 

In MIL 0034 we have mention of u soldier or police agent 
($o) of Doc-tc (iter-te^i-^so). 

XIV. Son 

This may be identical, or connected, with Hob-Sod. 

52. M.T. sxviii, 0024 (wooden tablet, complete; c<2\ x 
17 col ; 1. 1 ol ordinary dbu-c rra writing), 

& [: | ma . thug , tu . Sod . tu . mcbis , im , de . Ills . chu . 

invor _ du - flpriii. bar . gsol | 

ifi Ab soon ns you arrive in Sod, please send new* from Lheru 
forthwith." 1 

The nomads of Sod (Sod-kbroff) are mentioned in M.L i, 41. 
and the Hn-hbrog (River nomads '() in M.L sir, 103 d. 

XVI 

HhH-tikar-§mad (Lower Llhri-ehnr) seems to be a place- 
name in M.T. xxviii, 7. 


Appendix 

55. T r er#> of Ch. fmgttt, 82 (e. 25 X 19 cm. , 11 12 of 
dear, ordinary, rursive dbu-can writing). 

[1] ^ | : | byi. ba . lohi. dbyar , sla . ra . bahi. no . la 

Tshaa. stubs . gyi. sde | [2] >s | ; | byi. bulohi. dbyar . 
sk . ra . ha hi . no . la , | Shift . tsouiB . gyi , sde | -e . Ijia . 
styes . gyi gro[n] . [3] nas , that . gsum , fcig | Rgod - 
mr . gyi , acta | Sag , J)go . lega . gis . ana . g-yar , du . 
hi shah le [4] shir . hLulbahi * dus . ni + kn * hdi . hi . Eton + 
sla. hbrin. po . ma. gum. tshun . tshad . bre . byed. bzunf s fja 
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[5] bgyiude | dus jdj 1 * bre + pistil - myi . gvnd , par T 

dus . gcig , fin r Lha , skyes , gyi . sgor * hbul # bar [6] bgyifl | 

$u 11 , dus . ikr _ urn * phul. 1 am _ gya , gyu . zig , htahul. nu 
g/tieig 3 * la , guis *&&'•«* [7] hsgyuf , te | dhoa - agytir , 
dun , bcfts . par . kho . nahi , sgor. jihyi. phy(a)ig T dun„ nnu . 
rjes , &ug , epjud . rgyab . hgo[s] [ 8 ] ei * la . bab . kyaii . 

narinto | rm . lug . su * phrog . na . van , ial . cu . tshig , 

kyah , myi . mchis . bgyi[a] [b] brgyu . la Dge . legs . 

_ Aa * * g£i . la . run * mch&mtm \ r]e * bias . bkur _ te + 
guh . chad . du . gyur [10] rui . mjal . gna kh.i 3pit . kho * 
mhj * plio . ba . . * *, * in 5 . dam . gem . naa. byufi. bzin * du 
[11 ] mt hicl * gyis . htsbnl * ilfl. * hbul , brab _ bgyis , pahi . 

dpuii - [ 12 ] - hstwogspuhi . dpan. rgyndaii. sug * 

jig . tflhad . gyiabtabpa. 

[1] “ At thy beginning uf the first -summer month of the 

Mouse year : district of Tidias-stobs. [2-3] At the beginning 
of the first summer month of the Mouse year: district of 
Sfiifi-taoms, From the village [ar house) of IJm-nkyes Home 
three loads of barley having previously been required above 
iil-i/aMhi ? or ** on loon 11 ) by Sag Dge-Iegs of district Bgod sar h 
as regards the time of rendering it back, it is the middle 
autumn month of the present year. [4-0] Until death 
(>i r sin til this is effected ? jura — ikwis), half a fere is agreed 
U femfif u i us interest) : the delivery of the bre is to take 
place without intemiption at one time ut the house of 
Lha-skycs, [G-9] f£ it b not there delivered, or il trickery 
is attempted, the iimoimt become doubled. Together with 
the capital f?h whenever at his house a last demand and 
request for restoration endorsed by the Home Minister ahull 
have been delivered (?) T it may be recovered according to 
the old usage without a word of protest, [9—11] In case 

1 Thmn two iylkVihsa I'roas&d nut, 

a su crn=«ai out* 

3 hi croaacd out, 

4 Tkse tw o ^vliihli^ crossed ■flat, 

1 hp c rossed craf* 

■ Compon-iiotW hsr fiar. 
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of bdtufn, if Dge-Iegg is not in [possession of] tkt [anti or 
if through consldenitioii on the part of Hls Excellency a 
division is made. then the witness to the ngrcemeiit anil 
the guarantor Ilia elder . _ , upon n demand by letter 
in accordance with the outcome of the above indenture are 
required to deliver: [11-J2] in attention whereof the 
atLeHtiitioii murks and written signatures nf . . . . and the 
others are attached/* 


tries 

The agreement is a draft, as appears from the fact that 
in Lift different document was commenced, and nhft Irons 
the ga |sh left in 1L 11—12 f 1 ?r i nsertion of the r i a mes n f w it n rest■ &. 
etc. Concerning the phrases taf-cu H dfttw^jvn-Tuu^rtfitfi, 
hrtjtta-fo. we may refer to the note^ on the similar document 
discussed above, p_ 578. This instrument came* from the 
Tuu-h using liS-r.iry (it is written on the hack of a M£.} and 
relates to the ,§a-cu region. 

l r 1, ; This diatriot has not hitherto been found. 

II, 2-3. Su/ti-tawi* and : On these districts see 

the references in JKAS, 11)28, p. 97. 

I. 3. : On this clan-name iiee ibldL, p, 93. 

1- 4. teai'wi*: Reading and flense uncertain, 

1- 3. Tin/f’flctfd-jtfJr : Thi.s ^eems clearly to mean ir without 
interruption ' r ; our- would have preferred " if the delivery 
of the f/te is not named out st . 

H- Mf * H . hstjyur: Cf h JRAS. 1927 P p. 313. 

1. 7. jihiji-pftyji(a)tj . , , p : The rendering is 

somewhat uncertain. 

1. 9. : The reading is. uncertain. 

LjSit of Placed and Peoples mentioned above 
Byehu-lhi t p. 591. I Der-Wra, p. 587. 

Ce(a)rH^n : pp jj&G p 5S4-5, 567, JUor-te. pp. 591-2, 

Chartalik T p. 555. Dm-gu f PP . 559, 56d p 533. 
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(UjHiB-mo-gliti. pp. 574-5, 59 L 
Oyutfi-tlmii-rfap, ]i|i. 386-7, 

Hbri^kor-smad, p, 592. 

Hhrog (HbrliY-), p. 583* 
Hdzom-aimd + p* 564* 

„ p. 50-1 

Hgrpfi^fo, pp. 583—4. 
IJo-hbrog, p + 592. 

TJo-nin p. 568. 

Hof f pp, 574-5 t 38 4 h 
Uo iM? f Jap. 577 “8. 

Kh dag. pp. K®-7 f 5S5--9 p STU- 
KJtu-LEro. pp* 661-2. 

JvIh jtjin, p, 555. 

pp. 571, 686 7, 
Kotak-Shen, p T 568, 

3Ido-ygTLiI< p- 587, 

[ ]^niad T pp, 580-1, 

3Iiran, p. 555. 

Naj^lod, pp. 561-2. 

Jfafk-gofi, pp. 58tM* 

Koh, pp, 555 sqq., 569. 

Nob, Great. pp. 588,574.579, 
583, 585 41. 


Hob r Little, pp. 556,566^87, 
,, -Sod, pp. 531 P 58C-7 T 

Pag-rtse, p. 089. 

Bgod-JdiA, pp* 563-4* 

-= -sar. pp, 593-4* 

., -fcaft-stnad, pp. 561-5, 
*. ++ -*tod,pp, 561, 563„ 

077 8. 

Rian. p. 584. 

Rtse-hthun, pp, 589, 090. 

if Tgnci r pp. 685-6 S 590. 

Sa-cu, p. 555. 

SkaMikhar, pp. 580-K 
SnaA-rtee, pp* 588-9. 

„ pp. 088 -9. 

Siliii-tson.^, pjt 593—1. 

Soil p. 592. 

Sfagu, p. 589. 

Tnnqjfor, p. 088. 

Tshai-byi. pp* 005-61., 
Tskaa-atobs, pp 093 4. 

Yil-Iing T p, 591. 










The Pig in Ancient Egypt: A Commentary 
on Two Passage# of Herodotus 

Itv WARREN R. DAWSON. F R.ft.E- 
L Thh: 1'iu jn Ao FirccrLT r e 

" But when the river has come of its own accord and 
irrigated their fields, and having irrigated them has sub¬ 
sided, then each man sows his, own hud and turns swine 
into it ; and when the seed lias bn trodden in by the 
swine, hr afterwards waits for harvest-time : then, having 
trod out the coni with his swine, he gathers it iu," 1 

rjTFIE tomb-scenes of Egypt of nil periods are particularly 
rich in pictures of various phases of agricultural life ; 
so complete is our material that it is possible to reconstruct 
every episode of rhe farmer's year, The newly gown seed 
was turned into the ground by various methods, sometimes 
by means of the hoe and human labour, sometimes by means 
of the plough drawn by oxen, and sometimes, again, it waa 
trodden in by animals. From Herodotus’ statement, it 
might appear that the only method of treuding-m corn was 
by means of swine, but actually this method is very rarelv 
met with. So far as I know, there is no instance of this 
procedure earlier than the eighteenth dynasty. Tn two 
Theban tombs (Nos. 24 and J4ti). each of which belonged to 
a different person bearing the name Nehumun, amongst the 
agricultural scenes, pigs are seen following the Howet to 
tread in the grain.* Both these tombs date from the reign 
of Tuthmosis 111. 

At a far earlier period, however, the pig was known to the 
Egyptian farmer. In the tomb of ilethen (early fourth 
dynasty) the sign follows as deter mi native of the 

1 ii, ]4 (Carry's trojukticifi). 

5 Thrban flnera jkUk p. 14. 

%■ 15 (from Tomb 24). mv\ pL liii (from Tomb 14ft), Tht? pEat* ja noW*i 
and is mpmrfuciM from a. cbnrming Wiicr-colour copy of tb* orijiinjl hv 
Howard Carter. 

JL'AH. JVLt 1M, . t rv 
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word_ x the usual term for herds of small cattle. 

and here it is accompanied, by the as3 “ 1 From thh 


it is evident that the pig was domesticated and kept on 

farms at the beginning of the Pyramid Age. The pig figures 
in the names of two estates f one ^ ° ® ' n a 

dynasty torah at Dashur.® the other | ^ ^ ^ 

the tomb of Xcfcrmuel (fourth or fifth d yuast-yf at Meidum. 3 
Both these words have reference to repelling the pig. Le + the 
wild-bontf, ajid date from u time when this predatory animal 
wtts a menace to the farmers. From the Middle Kingdom 
no pictures of the pig as a domestic animal seem to k&ve 
been discovered* but literary references to the animal occur. 
The uNiisinn in the Story of the Eloquent Feasant shows 
that at this period herds of pigs were kept, for an inventory 
of property mentions ** his com, his barley, his asses, his 
a wine, his small cattle .* Similarly the lament of the sage 
Tpsiwer thjit famine has caused each scarcity of food that 
it is 11 taken a way from the moil ilia of swine'' implies that 
pigs were kept in Egypt at the end of the Old or the beginning 
of the Middle Kingdom. 5 The pig reappears once more hi 
the tomb scenes of the early eighteenth dynasty. In two 
tombs at El-Kah p those of Kemh and of Pah eri, herds of 
pigs are represented amongst the farming-stock, 15 In addition 
to these examples, and to those from the Theban tombs 
already mentioned, Wilkinson figures three groups of pigs 
from Theban tombs : one of which shows sows ivith their 
young, a second young pigs, and a third a herd of hoars with 


L LepEiua, Ikntmdlfr^. ip X and Ktuihrr £yyptif.nias t it. p. 120-. 

3 SlMperd, Mrtn. tfiuum Arch** i T p- IPI. 

1 Fctrup, ifelim, pi. xiL The ftirns ol the CLnStnnl hrn 1 : ia clruriy that of 
I TciM-boar. 

1 Fmtani, B il, 13S. Cf. Gardiner, JorjendJ nf Eff- _4rr,ft*otoi7y. 
pp. 22, 25. 

* /.e uJfca l r apyru-9 n 1 r 344, Recto, 0,1 

3 Trior UBlll Griffith, T&nb of R&lm, pL ii, idem, TfifnA of Fafari* [ I oh 
|t iviT'ht register. L-El. 
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conspicuous tusks being driven by a herdteian. 1 That 
considerable herds of pigs were kept on some of the farms 
is suggested by un inscription III the tomb of Kenni, in which 
sin inventory of his flocks shows that swine outnumbered the 
other live-stock: 

“Oxen, 122; Sheep, 100 ; Goats, 1200; Swine, UtfWtJ 7 2 
Tn the Cairo Hymn to Annin. the word mnmn im flocks ” has 
five Heterminatives : ox, goat, calf, pig* and ram. a This 
suggests that at the end of the eighteenth dynasty nr the 
beginning of the nineteenth, the pig was still a recognized 
part of the farmer's live-stock. 

The above are all the examples of the pig in agriculture 
that lam able to quote, and having in mind the vast number 
of agricultural scenes of all periods which exist, it is evident 
that the pig was relatively rare on Egyptian farms, and that 
Herodotus* statement is too wide a generalization, fr is 
significant that the pig is not mentioned in the Great Harm 
Papyrus, 

II, The Pig in Medicine, Magic* and Mythology 

" The Egyptians consider the pig to be an impure beast, 
and therefore if a man in passing by a pig should touch 
him only with his garments, he forthwith goes to the river 
and plunges In ; and in the next place, swineherds, although 
native Egyptians, are the only men who are not allowed to 
enter any of their temples : neither will any mao give his 
daughter in marriage to one of them, nor take a wife from 
among them; but the swineherds intermarry amongst 
themselves. The Egyptians, the relore, do not think it 
right to sacrifice swine to any other deities; but to the 
moon and Bacchus do they .sacrifice them* at the same time, 

1 Wilkinson, 31 tinners and Custom*, iii, 54- The third picture is alsa given 
by M&spt'jtS, Dmm of Cmtiinlim, p. e4, but neither mtlor State* from which. 
tfimb It fiu copLoil_ Maspcro merely Raya " from a TbflbftU tomb of the 
-YYJIItb »yuwrty M * 

* Scthe, JL'Viitndfn, If + 7a. 

1 Hmtlttq Papyrus, jmi T 
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that is, at the samo full moou H lvijlL then they eat cal the 
flesh. A tradition is related by the Egyptians in relation 
to this matter, giving Lin arcnunt why they abhor swine 
on all other festivals, and sacrifice them in that ; but it Is 
more becoming for me, though I I enow it, not to mention 
it r The sacrifice of pigs to the moon is performed in the 
following manner; When the saerificer has slain the victim, 
he puts together the tip of the tail, with the spleen and 
the niin], and then covets them with fat found about the 
belly of the uni mill ; ancl next lie eons nines them with 
fire : the rest of the flesh they nut during the full moon in 
which they offer the sacrifices ; but in no other day would 
any one even taste it, The poor amongst them, through 
want of means, form pip of dough, and having baked them, 
offer them in sacrifice, 48 r On the eve of the festival 
of Iknehns, everyone slays a pig before Ills door, and then 
restores it to the swineherd that sold it, that he may carry 
it away **' 1 

There are two words for “ pig ++ in the Egyptian texts, 
rti , find ^ i ' J .. Thi* 

first, which is written out in the phioemume | © 

above mentloned 1 is probably the wild-boar, and the second 
the name of the domesticated pig, or swine in germruh Both 
these words occur in the medical texts, but is far the more 
frequent of the two. In the following instances of the 
medicinal uses of the pig, the texts always have except 
where otherwise noted . 3 

Bruin ^ In a prescription for getting rid of 

worms r B. ' 2/5 (12}, For a vaginal complaint, 

E. 93fl8 (814). 

1 Mtrtxfalu#, Li, 47 4 4K (Camy'ii imtHlAhnn). 

a In the foLiowane yUOtAtkiTW (he ktteni B + E. H. and L refer lo thfl Berlin, 
Ebara, And Iflubtl mcdir-al papyri rfiflpectlTfllj. The number® in 

brai-Eff-tft an? tbone 3 of WrttEimhi p 4 t*ditiniu 
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Eyes O Id a prescription for an affection of the eye 
eyes : take their fluid ”, with mfd^-sidYe, 
minium, and honey. To be applied tn the mr of the 
patient, E. 57/17-20 (356), 

Teeth, or Tusks ("^ | C ^~ J <—-h For the teeth: ground 

tusks of a pig to be taken in bread f-ur four days, E. 54/3 
(216). For blisters or boils ground pig-tuak in 

an ointment, E. 74/20 (580), 

Liver p “), In the course of u bug incantation. the 
liver of a pig ijb applied to the patient, L. 13/13 (40), 
Gall <£). In a. prescription for the eyes, si pig's gall, 

divided into two halves/* The test has (g ^ 

^ ly r hat 1 have elsewhere given reasons for 


emending it to s? 

my 


i]W ■ ■ • E. <31/12 


Fat 0 )» In an emollient to relax stiffness, E. 82/14 

Grease Cj^ § q -)* “ Crease of a pig or of a hippo¬ 
potamus in an ointment, E, 71/6 (531). For obscure 
complaints, an internal remedy, B. 4/3 (-12), B. 8/8 (100), 
R 10/6 (109), 

Blood For the stomach, E r 39/18 (198). Mixed 

with blood of other animals to prevent re-growth of 
the hair, E. 09/16 (425). In w ine as a potion, H. 2/G (2D). 

Hung (| 11 □). In a bug prescription for an emollient, 

E, 83/4 (663). Mixed with dung of other animals in 
a fumigation, B. 4/4 (64). 2 


1 Dawson, Ztitschrift far tzpRpfMcAf: Spmche, BlL 1x p p. 21. 

1 It may be mMlt im*4 that the pig nppem In Coptic medicine, Io the 
papyrus published hj Chiuflifiat, Tri papyr\a MClient Copte* pi p ' H grease 
Occura in nix preacriptiuns* and m one of them. No. 107, \t is irpeuiikd iw 
J ‘ ims&Ited M ; tins prencripnon is for op*n ukvra. In ,\ + o, 70 the uuont and 
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Tn the magical papyri the pig plays hut a small part., Tn 
the Leiden manuscript which contains incantations and 

a 

remedies for a disease called ^ ^ ^ D, references 

to swine occur three times, but in each case the papyrus in 
so badly mutilated that it is impossible to perceive the 
context. 1 In the Harris Magical Papyrus, the following 

expression occurs in an invocation: Uutj - 

»'*b,*«S:£d.* 0 3 “«:*=TPtJ 

W^eTs 'H 

=^= a u tliB pigs (?) adore thee by taking the 
bodies of jackals, and they draw thy boat from the hidden 
mountain. * The determinative 1 of TmT in the hieratic 

text Trembles the dog, hut it is not the usual farm 

of the iSefch’animal a which iji hieratic is always recumbent. 
Perhaps there is some allusion to the fabulous monster 
called TiTVr , which might- be an abbreviated writing of 

ot TiTiT [j and have the pig as its prototype. 1 
On the Palermo Stone, the group representing 

Homs and Beth, is written 

In religious texts, we find a mention of the pig in one of 


tmtU-r iif a pig arp TfCfiliiniFnElrd fin li^bt food. (r*r ji btlliniH mibject.i The 
dungp MKl fnl al th* pie ini wd in Syriac medicine (acts Budge, 

J? 3™* AnuU.mj. PfllA and Tk?mpcTdiu r vuL ii). Pig'* gaU* hlrxjd, Hid 
iJun^ -occur in the- Astvrian medical tcEi* (■« R. Campbell Tbtun pniin, 
/■roc. koyqt Sac. of Htdit'iKt (fflat* SeH.J, tqL mi, 5, \2 r 27. etc. 

J The Leiden Papyri, 3. IM'i . i-l 345, an- porta id lhic and the fi^no 
mn.mjsiirif.it. TV pjg is nnmliuired in 313, recto, i T \ r and i, 11, ami \ <trq ij, 9, 

1 tfnfTU jPuFjv^nifl, t, |, 

4 r ° r jwdfflhf towing tin- eular barque bcc pJikU- in Riwii, F'm -PtijnV' 

1 Ifowbary, if™* Hawn, li, pi. tr + 

4 Daresay, JM. d* r Jranif, T t. xxii H p. J7£. 
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tilts Middle Kingdom Coffin 7frts* but the single copy of 
the spell that has come down to ns in =10 obscure ag to be 
well-nigh untranslatable. It is useless to endeavour to 
understand the purport of the passage until another and 
more correct duplicate test- is discovered. Our principal 
source of Information as to the part played by the pig in 
mythology is the 112th “chapter" or spell of the Book of 
lftt' Dead. This spell is one of a series the object of which is 

to enable the dead to know the li powers nf various 

mythological localities. It contains a dialogue between "Re 
and Homs, when Seth, in the form of a black boar [j 

sc ires and devours one of the eyes of Horns, Thereupon 


Ee declared swine ( TiM jj 5E to be an abomination 

to Homs, and oxen, Bondi cattle, and swine arc sacrificed. 
This b a variant of an ancient myth, according to which 
the Eye of Horua was tom to pieces by Seth, and restored 
hv Thoth, who made the eve whole, whereby it became the 

or sound eye* It is curious to note in 

parsing that the parts of the were used graphically 

to express fractions.® 

In the Judgment Scene of the Book of Gote& (sixth division) 
a condensed and graphic representation of this same myth 
is to be found. Before the Heated figure of Osiris is a boat, 
in which is a pig being driven by a baboon. Tins scene is 

usually labelled f __d fe ‘ the eater of the arm *\ the arm 

here being a variant of the eye. The boat represents the 
barque of He, and the baboon takes the place of Thoth. 
the god to whom that animal was sacred. 3 So far as I am 
aware, there are six copies of this scene extant; these are : 
(i) The tomb of Hareinluib 4 : (b) the sarcophagus of 

* La^i], Ttztt* v&x. No. CO. 

= Feet, UiiHii Mathematical p, 

* Fur wim c imlst inirii rea&nn the cynoctphaiiia of Thoth \a afcmrusi ,l] v, a v * 
spoken ul M an ape by Egyptology 

1 Dtvia, The Ttitolh* of ffarmJiabi ,etc. h pb. Luj-It. 
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T l ; fill) the tomb of Harnesses III *; (iv) the tomb 
of Harnesses VI a ; { v) the sarcophagus of Tecs in the 

Louvre 1 ; jind (vi) u Bartopliftgiis In the British Miimnm. 5 
In these pictures the pig is usually represented with a bristling 
back, and is evidently intended for a wild-hoar. although no 
tusks are indirated. In No, iii. the animal (although tusked) 
la a sow, if Lefebnre's drawing Is tq be trusted. In No, vI T 
the artist has represented the boat, hut 1ms omitted to insert 
in it the figures rf the baboon and the pig. A second baboon, 
:i]rfo armed with a stick, is shown either above the boat 
(i-iii) t in front of it (iv) t or in the forepart of the boat itself (v) r 
In every ™ the pig is being driven In the direction atm# 
from Os-irlfl, As already Indicated, we have in these pictures 
a kind of heraldic representation of the myth, 

A similar symbolism is expressed in two pipyri of kite date 
in the Biblioth&que NatiomOe of Paris. In one of these. 
Thuth, armed with knives, attacks a pig. and further rm in 
the SLtme papyrus. Homs is seen spearing seven swine. In 
the other. Homs spears a pig In the presence of seven 
goddesses.* 

Thr dtiirh spell of the Book of the Dead is entitled 

" a spell for repelling 
the 'epskaij . The bat word is determined with n beetle, 
and according to the vignettes of various papyri, it is 
a monstrous insect of sonic kind, It would appear from 
the picture in the papyrus of Xakht that the words 

u and must have been confused, 

for m that manuscript there is a picture of the deceased 

1 Bcni-fini-Sharpe. Thi Atatxuksr SttnophqMa, pi. v. 

2 LcTcbLLFr, jLt? Hypofftes JtvyaMa f p part iil f p|_ |\iv. 

1 Roaellial, JJV-n. Cxlio, p L l*rl; rhumpollk.,,, Mmnint*!*, p[. «.]jwrit. 

JLnd JktfKW t ft* Pp, -1135. ,0. 

1 Sh&ipo, Egyptian ir, j^_x 4 

r 'f Qom-tap. YKXthDva. X&. ]JM." 
XM. A at lypjp., XoH . l77 l7ft _ Uajmblkliwi ;' I quote Iran 
Jih.ityaph- o( them. I huve meillicnfid lhe« papyri in osnndiun With the 
ilgmflcmnco of till- nnml-^r In to*. Vo!, viii, p ]<4 
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spearing a pig. 1 Later on, this confusion passed into the 
text, for the Cairo papyrus of Gji-snshen, for Instance. gives 


the title of the spell sis ]|j (j ^ | ?*+**■> E jl 
M ■' ^ - tL another spell for repelling swine ". 2 3 * * 


At the eonduflkm of ihe long parage of the Bocifc of the 
LkW, known as L ’ chapter " 125. there is a rubric which ihves 
directions for the tracing of a picture upon a new brick* 
made from clay taken (rum a field “ in which no swine have 
trodden '\ a Some mam^eriptit have no swine, or other 


cattle ” L {J ^ j), 1 and others 41 no lion r * 



Most of .the above quotations show the pig as a harmful 
and unclean animal, ur otherwise represent it in an un~ 
favoiimhle light. Sid*- by aide with this aspect of the pjg r 
we find the sow as an animal sacred to Isis. As such it is 
often represented as an amulet, piercer! for suspension* and 
was worn as a talisman just as :c lucky pigs " are worn ta-duy. 
Specimens of these pigumuletR are to he found in most 
museums, but they are not older, according to Petrie, than 
the twenty-sixth dynasty. 6 Musporo states that some of 
the specimens irt the Cairo Museum have on their bases an 
insetipt ion winch he translates : " qu'Isis donna le bonheur 
au propriety ire tie cette Lruie,” 7 but in describing these 
name specimens, Retailer nukr-H no mention of any mscriptiorL* 


1 British MuRi unL 1 ‘jipynj.^ Nik. LfJ P 47 l. 

3 Nwvillr. Ftipyrun Ftiti*Tnir*\ tfe hi XX / e. Dtfnayik r ti, L? /Ajj?ynu 
tic Ktitee*hfii nw Mwar rlu Cairt w pi. xxxu, line trij an n!>ii ihi* Grecnfitld 
PiiprjTt J.t I U-M, L 0,Ckf41 > n ii K &. In pL iiiU linr 1 L the H3.m e ppcll oujimj 


wit 11 * he ivadtjn: 





5 So the papyri lint. .Uwa. No. <HH>5 ; Um re Xu, 3U74, etc, 

* So the J VrjL^ni § of Nh om! m fifty Others. 

6 So th* Papyrus nf louyia; Bril . Mux. 10 T fKMI i Lcmvn cU\ 

3 Ptotrie, jf&tdetl, p% 47 , &Fl <3 pi. jcxxii. 

7 > ro T CIuMf *l)i Musis BwtlOiji l$34 f p. £71, 

e Kckotr, AwaUt# [Oft. (lex. rfu On ire) pp. l<3:!-4, u,nd pL, 
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A pig-amu]et of very early date (anterior to the fourth dynasty) 
was found by Petrie at Abydosk 1 
In the astronomical tables in the temple of Edftt, the 
seventli and eighth months of the year [the second and third 


of the season _ r Proet) are represented each by a pig 

od a standard, and these pigs are labelled respectively 
tkk wr and rlh nds 14 the Great Heat " anti * 4 the Little 
Heat \ a In the corresponding lists on the ceiling of the 
Hamesscum, each of these months is represented by a jackal 
on a standard ? It is not clear why the pig should be associated 
with the hot months of the year in the Edfu table, as else¬ 
where Kokeh, the personification of Heat, is s jackal F as 
just noted, or a mummifonn divinity with the fire-hieroglyph 
for a head.* 

There seems to have been some confusion between the pig 
ij hl t and f.J and (j Jj J^L 

the hippopotamus ; both, however* were Typbnnian animals. 4 
In the Mettemichstele (L 79> + for instance, the goddess 


is determined by the sign the usual symbol of Thueris, 

a form of Hathor. 0 Similarly, the word < — J =i |J [j otc = j 
1 Petrie* o a pi. vL 

1 Bnipseh, Mfnitom*** cfe 1'Egypt? [IS.'iTI, plft, ix p x, 

3 Entg*ch, op. cst. F pLa. t„ vL 

* Tfie lntter form ia frcij umtly fonmE in pjipyrt hi hJ coCELub of the twenty 
lirat dvruuity. Emulpka: Pap. Him™ .Vo. il ( Btnckmim* Jtmfti. Etjypfhn 
.IrcA^ vo | r v P pE. iv + No. 7}; Pftp, ef Quuth Hcntt&u }r (= Marietta. Payym i 
du Musfc dt BouLiq, t. m r pL six); Pap. Lontrr. 3287 [twice)’, etc. The 
WHO? i ntiem of the pig in Jo to tinii's with the Feast of Roltch may perhapt 
acrannt for tb entry on fragment 14 of iLiv Tania I leogiwptiiral Paprni + 
(Tidd Hkrafflypkk Papyri from Tanis*. pb x) r in wMcb the pig and the 


l i 


0 


O 


111! 

Jill" 


thi: 


crocodile ore men tinned Under t bo dalo 
month ui the “ Little Heat Bh * 

1 In thi* tumnnxhm WiLtdiner, Tomb of Amenf mkft, pp_ 2S-30. 

"The Mdriallitinn rrt la often represented n* & hip|wjpcjtatn Ik* from the 
nififteenth dynuty onwnrd, In the Ilood Papyru* $B_M. 10*31)2, p. 1, line flj 

the conitellation in culled ^ ^ ^ 

V\ W 
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is sometimes determined by tbc pig-sign. The re bus-writing 
of O J ^ <( lap fsdazuli'' by the group 


a niiiii holding a pig by the tail/ shows that the word db 
“ hippopotamus. J1 was applied in late times to the pig, just 
as in the converse ease rrt was used for hippopotamus, as 
we have just noted. It may he mentioned that the group 

occurs on the circular zodiuc of Dendereh, where 

n geographical signification, the “ Blue Kile ia intended/ 
In two late temple inscriptions which speak of blue cloth, 
the colour is expressed by the word fridb, written in one 
according to the normal orthography of the period, and in 

the other by means of the rebus: (i) (5 

11 the blue cloth of the Blue Goddess*' (Mo-thor) 8 ; (u) 

:.2 8'?S? 

likewise, of indigo {?) brayed in river-water.” 4 

Having now assembled some of the Egyptian evidence 
relating to the pig, we may consider the statements of 
Herodotus quoted at the head of this section* 

The opening statement that the Egyptians considered the 
pig as an Impure beast. is echoed by other classical writers/ 
but the statement is too sweeping a generalization m it 
stands In view of the evidence assembled above. There is 
ar present no native evidence whatever to support the 
statement regarding the segregation of swineherds, nor^ 
indeed* is it at all likely that any herdsmen were exclusively 
relegated to the care of swine, for there is no specific word 
in the language to express a swineherd as such. The fact 
that herds of swine were kept on the Egyptian farms in 

1 First explained by Goodwin, fitr Bd. -ri, p r ] ", 

who BhowiMt that the word thus graphically written means " stop-pi^ ". 

* Ch&nipdlion, JfoiLumEiUi, pi. wnlis, ; Dnr«ftY + BulL da VJttM. 

Fmn£. d'Arck. QritnL* t. *ii (1WS) P p. 

» Dairnc-hcll, Tcmpdinrthriftfti, n r xii w Q (Ikndcrcbh 

* Hochmanteiz, L*. Ttmplt d'Etifov, i + 3SS (EilfuL 

4 Plutarch, Jh I side it Otiridt, viii; Sextus Empiric us (Ftft-fh, iii + £23) 
uvS that ara Egyptian pricat would rUhur die than eat jwjrk. 
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itself presuppose that the animals were reared for food or 
sacrifice. It is quite evident that they were not- kept merely 
for the brief and seasonal labour of treading in seed, for 
which other animals, known to have been used as food, 
were commonly employed. If pigs had been universally 
regarded with such horror ns the classical writers suppose* 
a horror so intense that mere contact- with awino rendered 
a man unclean, we should scarcely expect to find so large 
a herd as is recorded m the tomb of Renni at El-Kab. Eenni 
was actually a priest, and it is in the highest degree improbable 
that he would have owned large numbers of an animal that 
was regarded as impure, mid it is still less likely that even so, 
the fact would have been recorded in his tomb. 1 The fact 
that Kcnni and others reared pigs in large numbers almost 
postulates that they were used for food and perhaps for 
sacrifice also. 

Herodotus statement that pigs were sacrificed to the moon 
and to Bacchus clearly has its origin in she legend preserved 
in the Booh of the Dead (cxii), of which mention has already 
been made, 1 and the sumc motive "underlies the symbolism 
of the pig chnst-ised by a baboon in a boat in the scene in the 
sixth division of the Book of Gate** 

It Is evident that in the case of the pig, as with so much 
else in Egypt, customs varied in different localities and at 
different periods. Their survival in historic times is an 
ej. h^j of an origin in the local principalities that were later 
united as a single kingdom. The same state of affairs must 
have existed in the case of the pig ns Herodotus himself 
describes concerning other animals. Thus he says of the 
erocodiIe T writh Rome of the Egyptians crocodiles are 
oaered : but with others not* for they treat them as enemies/ 5 

Pntori *L«to hart priestly ft* well ftS ftMj title*, rmd the Xchamun A 
Tunib Ufi nt Thebes w*a altncbod It 7 the temple of Aomin, 

- I n addition to the earlier studies of this wcLiofi ol the Book of ilk iW, 
rmal nrtid« by Sothr. Zdi.whr, fur Sprite, Bd. IviiL pp 1-24. 

ftui! _Nhvl1Lo p Jteuv.r d- A ns kn ra* t.1 „ f>n. 24.T-y. 

J Book ii T cap. U H i + 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 

THE NJZAM1YA MAD HAS A AND BAGHDAD TOPOGRAPHY 
It is interesting to compare the attempt made Is y Mr. Levy 
in the April number of the Journal Us locate the site in 
Baghdid of the XifAmfyn madram with that made by Professor 
Mussignon in his Missi&n en ANmpefamie [tome ii T 9'S-4}. 
They both start from a passage in Tbn Abl UsuybiVs talwfp if 
nlatiJtfxi (r-d, Mtiller ? i, 282}; but each Arrives uL a 
conclusion quite different from the other's, and each supports 



his interpretation with outside evidence. Unhappily the two 
theories art 1 irreconcilable, because in each ca&e the outside 
evidence of the one is incompatible with the conclusion of 
the other ; indeed* it seems impossible to reconcile all the 
evidence that exists. The question \r what to reject. 

Professor fdussignnu pistes the madra&a inland from the 
modern jfidda north of the Mirjan mosque (at A on plan). 
He supports his interpretation of Ibn Abf U^aybiVs data 
by citing a local tradition, which rkitus a mined buttress 
{amire/ort) in the tlarb tis-xiisifo as u relic of the building 
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(see also the sketch-map—Phnchc VI — in his Ai-HaUpj). 
This tradition is confirmed, though he does not mention the 
fact T by a pissftgo in the mir'it Qz-zomdn of Sibt Ibn aUTmnrf 
(MS. Paris, Arabe, 1506, foL 131 1 used, apparently, by 
Salmon, Introduction Tofographiqur, 0. 65)* It in there stated 
that al Khatfb “ died in an apartment he inhabited in the 
dnrh m-mhilo near the Xi^auiipt \ :md again that 11 Abu 
Ishaq aah-Bhirid carried his tdht'U from the Xizamiyn mad rasa 
to the bridge — (Salmon appears to claim that this latter 
passage shows the dtirh ax-mhila ns leading from the \i/Armya 
to the bridge). Adh-Dhahab£ [tarikfi r B.M Or. 50, fol. 89) f also, 
remarks that ul-Khutlbs funeral started " from an apartment 
near the NMinfyu in the Xahr al-Mu 4 nM (quarter)citing 
u certain AbuT-FaiJI Ibn Khnyrun (?) as his source. Pro¬ 
fessor Masaignon'a conjecture would thus seem to be well 
founded T if it were not lor another passage in the mir'dt 
at-zamdn (B.M. 4619, fol. 253), which states that the tmdrasa 
was “ on the Tigris, by the Kahr ul-MuVdli ” p and with which 
the tradition is hardly reconcilable. 1 

Tt is this lust passage that Mr. "Levy uses to support his 
interpretation of Ibn A hi Uptybi*a. As a result he places 
the mad raw on the river bank, just above the present north 
bridge-head (at B on plan), in lino with the later MuBtansMya 
nuMtlroMa (M on plan). For this guess he has the support of 
Ibn Hntuta, who states that both madrums stood in the 
Glh-thoUlhd\ the Mustanfiriya at one end and the Kizamiya 
in the middle (ed. Defr^mery, ii. 108); whereas Professor 
Maaaignon has virtually to reject Tim Batumi's evidence. 
But the modem tradition of the site in the dtirh m-fiihilQ 
has of course to be disregarded if Mr. Levy's suggestion is 
la ho accepted. 

It is T therefore, a question of disregarding this tradition, or 
of taking Sihf lhn al-Jrtwti! to mean that the madrttutt stood 
not actually on the river bank, but merely in a part of the 

1 A^-Snbti. fabaq&t ash-tikif.+iy& r ill, 00, also rdir* Id the twctdraM a* 
Btanding im the Tigris bank. 
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city near the river, and of supposing, in order to Admit the 
statement of Ibii Batiitn, that the mq alh^haldthd' was a 
winding thoroughfare leading inland from the Mustunsiriya. 

Mr, Levy's location of the Xlzamlya would thus seem to 
have leas against it than Professor Massignon's. But there 
m still a difficulty in the way of accepting it T Mr. Le Strange 
( Baght&d r 268) stated that the Mustansiriytt was inside the 
Caliphs' harim : in which ease the harim wait must lie placed 
up-stream of it, he, at least as high as the present north bridge¬ 
head, and so actually next to the point B, This proximity 
would certainly tally with Ibn Abi U?aybiVs description ; 
but the authorities cited by Mr, Le Strange do not in fact 
seem to bear him out in placing the Mortansiriya inside the 
harim ; and aa the suq ath-ihahUha certainly did not enter 
the harim at any point, we should have for one thing, if 
we were to believe him, to reject Ibn Batutu's statement 
that the MustmiGiriya stood in the swj. To-day the mnshm'a* 
nr opening on the river, next most southerly to that of the 
present north bridge, is one, called shad*at d-masbnqha 1 (see 
Mussignon, op- cit., 86, 88 r Xu, IT), situated almost in a line, 
drawn at right angles to the river, with the Mirjan mosque, 
to which it is joined by a covered market (now partially 
demolished—C-C on plan). And it is on the south side of 
tliis market that l would suggest locating the end " lap M 
of the crescent-shaped harim wall, with the most northerly 
gate of the harm* the Bah ul-Gharaba, somewhere along it 
(say opposite the end of the present suq al-hdraj —the ancient 
S&q ath-thaiMti' (?.)—at point D on plan). The harim wall 
cannot have taken off much farther down-stream, because 
the Qurayya quarter (still so called —ftfs al-qrat/rja}, just 
below the above mentioned l ine, was certainly within the 
harim (see Yaqut, mu* jam. iv, 84, and Massigmm, op, Ht,„ 9+1. 

1 Purely Mr Lprj 1* m&tfAkcti in etaimir that the- tii&iAra'tif ul^mA^haghn 
to thr bridge. He? street leadinji to T-ha bridge IS «h*iri*at al- 

ji*r, accn^rcliii^ to Hua^punt (lne. cifc.. No. 1G), and both lie and 

ftweirt limps nhuw tbt Hin$b&$ha OB ncit down-streuit* 
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Tint it this Is in fact the site qf the ha rim mill, it is decidedly 
too far from the point Ti on the plan (the proposed site of 
the NizamsyaJ to agree easily with the description of fbn 
Abi U^ayliPa. 

Tkii Abi Usayhik describes the Axdiu adDawks huuse as 
having it* bark Dear the Ni^annya (Mr* Levy does ntit mention 
this small point)* whereas Its entrance was ill the nl-'tir 
and near that gate of the suq neighbouring on {Mttjdwir, not 
necessarily " eu face ”, as Professor Malign on translates) 
the Bdb aI"Gharabn + Unless the words s ' near " (quit) and 
ls neighbouring [mujdmr) arc used quite loosely, therefore, 
tiie house must have occupied the greater part of the distance 
between the madmita and the Aarim end of the xuq. The 
house was, it is true, evidently very spacious, since the 
Ajuiti nd-Dawln was able to lodge in it a royal patient and 
all his retinue, and was in the Jin hit of providing beds for 
rick lawyers from the metdraxa (see tahiiqdt, p, 200), Yet it 
cannot surely have been as large sis this —even the distance 
h-l'j on plan, for instance, is about GOO feet. However, if 
the words are not to be taken ns having a very precise applica¬ 
tion, the requirements of the data can be met., more nr less. 
If we suppose that- the suj ah*it? ran parallel to the river 
(say from I 4 ’ to F f on plan—the line of a modem street, still 
in part a market), and that the house stood somewhere near 
either the point G or the point. H. L 

1 here remains the question of the doth ossibik i+ The 
-passage quoted above from Siht Ibn nl-Jnwzf and adh- 
Dliahabi 1 though they would confirm the tradition cited by 
Professor M-issigDOii, can be equally well reconciled, ! think, 
with Mr, Levy a scheme ; and as a matter of fact suggest 
another interesting possibility in connexion with it. Al- 
Kliifctfb (balmon. op, cit,, text., 69 p trails, 114—5) relates that 
the Buvayhid emir the s Adud ad-Dawk, wishing to bring 

Hill AbL I p f4*ytii^ e wanrdp +h in t.bfi i/irrvArj'm njnmRc down to tha 

Ti^ri^ bank” to refer rather lo th* Bub alGhana.ii than to the 

Amni’ii hoiist. 
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water to new gjmlena in the tlar td-mamlaka, in the upper 
part of ttL-Mukharrim, from the Xahr ahKhdlis. made a brick- 
lined conduit a Ion . 0 ! the darh as-sihila. Now the modem 
a^nT^rldif as shown bv Professor Masai gnon in his map 
(Op. cit., pi. i-ri T indicated by the “ Minarat al maqt-oirfth 
may be only a portion of the ancient street t which* if It 
continued in the direction of the river (any along the course 
J-J-J on plan}, would pass quite near the rite R (especially 
if we include in the site all the “ islandemplacement up to 
the point K on plan, as I think we may). Its conduit, also, 
would in this, case lead to the site o£ the modern barracks 
(L on plan}* This scheme, therefore, would fit in well with 
Ptolesaor MaMgnoms identification of the ddr al-mamlaka 
site with that of the bamickMtmi^-citadel (op. eit__ 85, 97 J. 

Mr. Levy and Professor Mamgnnn differ + again* on another 
small point. Hr. Levy remarks that the wtq al 'itr may be 
taken to have formed parL of the suq ar-ratfkdnh/in which 
ran outside a length of the Jiarim wall; whereat Professor 
Massiguon (op. nit., 93) cautious us to distinguish between 
the two, since *i$t means a distilled perfume, as opposed to 
rtiijhin t a sw^eet-smelling herb or Sower. Profeasor Massignon 
goes CPU to state that the mq til' dr was ulways further srmth 
[by which he appears to intend., nearer the river) than the 
sfiq ar-ntqhnutftn- vvithout, however, giving any reason for 
the statement. And if, as seems probable, the old suq ar- 
raiffointijin is represented in the Baghdad of to-day by the 
suq (for * stub in —see Maesignon, op. cit., p. 30)+ 

a ersparation of the two would be necessary to accord with 
the " s lay-out’ s of streets that T have proposed* 

Finally, from the details now known about the darb &s-$ihifa 
—namely, (i) that it lay near the Nizaimya, and (ii) that its 
cau:d brought water to the drir <rf-jnawb£a “ hi-a'lu \ that 
is l in the upper part. of s ' al-Miikharriin (Salmon, op, rit., 
teit, 56 , trails.. Hi}—it Is clear, I think, whether Mr. Levy 
nr Professor ^lossigiton be right about the position oif the 
mudrmti. that Mr, Lc Strange's location of it, below the 
ihAS- irrav ^9 
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palaces of the Caliphs {Baghdad, 298, 32ti : 365), is inadmissible. 
Moreover, Adqut, on whose word he bases his assumption, 
does oot really say that the mad ram was near the Mb al-Azaj T 
but only, under the heading Tutuah ”, that there were a 
Tutushi estate and n Tutushl nmdram near the Xiniiya, 
and a Tutushi hospital near the B&b a!-Azuj p nil founded by 
the same man (mtfjam, \ f 820). 

Harold Bowen* 


FCKTHER NOTE ON B*M. m Or. 01 m 
On pp, 129 and 130 of the January Journal T published the 
text of certain Arabic proverbs with Persian prose translations 
and Persian verses amplifying the themes. Ey an odd 
coincidence I am aide to identify the work from which they 
come. This is the Sad Ktilima of m £U ibn A hi Talib, with the 
metrical paraphrase of Rashld-i Watwaf:. This work was 
recently edited with a translation by A. EL Harley (Fade 
Akbar, B.A. t 21 Wellesley Square, Calcutta, 1927). 

The following list shows the differences between the two 
texts. U, indicates the reading of the ** Uighur hi MS, in the 
British Museum, H. Harley's text. fv.J indicates a variation 
between the texts ; (m.) a mistake .of transliteration bv 

myself. Harley's text does not contain the Persian prose 
translation. 

LXXXV1IT. U. ha ard-u jahdn H. Ixi-har dii johan (m.) 
U. aVdd TL otjh_hid {mu or v. ?), 

U, j&s dar imrlha^i H, baz dar wtrta-yi (in. ?). 

LXXXIX. amjaqfum is confirmed. 

!_. mdl rJiaJt ra H, mnl-u jtfh-rd (m. and y.J. 

U + kasm% hu-istiethtid H. la-nazai iMigfmu (v.). 

U. mrmnj-i H, ziranj-i (m.). 

XC. Lb kathurat akhnanultu H. katJuifa aghmdkuku (v P ), 

tf. na na andazh (?) la dm* kardan 

H r na nihandaxh ba raxl! gardan (rn. and v.) + 

The reading dasi7 of LL is dear; if nu£i is the correct 
reading, it would seem to indicate that the scribe of tf. was 
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working from an original in Nmhki or Nmta'liq script, and 
mistook a ^ for a J, 

XCII T U. kmfkil-n Mi rad H. fotmal khirad (v + )« 

tv 

XCIII, U, jnrm H.’a iS^T appears to be an error for V7- 

U. bm II. zGd with variant Jnm. 

XCIV. U, 'alayktitn II. ilaykum (v.). 

G. L. M, Ct.AusoM, 


THE HA13YLONIAN DIALOGUE OF PESSIMISM : THE 
FOLLY OF HUNTING 

Ebding anti Langdon have published the interesting text 
(mown now as “ The Babylonian Dialogue of Pessimism," 
(see Ebeling, “ Quellcn sur Kenntnis der Babylonischen 
Religion, 1 ' ii, pp. 50-70, in Mitteilungcn der Vorderasialischen 
Geselhchufi, vol. 23 (1919), and Langdon, Babylonian Wisdom 
(1923), pp, 67-31). 

The third paragraph (§ C) is difficult (see Ebeling, p. 57, 
II. 3 and 9. and Langdon, p. 71, I. 19. and p. 72, L 25). 
tJn p. 03, Ebeling says : “ in die Steppe fahren”; see alsop. 65 
(“ Dot Absrhnitt beschaftigt sich, so viol darl man wohl sagen. 
mit der Jagd aul Menschen und Tiere "), Langdonr in 
describing the contents of this paragraph, says (p, 69); 
“ Vain is the excitement of a nomad's life,” 

I should like to offer an explanation of this paragraph 
which differs somewhat from that suggested by Ebeling and 
Langdon. I shall give the text (with the numbers of the 
lines as given by Langdon) and the translation, and then a 
few explanatory notes. 

§ C 

17. ardit Ttii-tan-gw-an-m an-m^u. be4i tm nu-u 

18. &-Jtr di-kan-ni-ma Wwrhibta si-m-dam-ma ana 

f&ri fu*w«-i(fr 

19. wm-itif be-li mu-kur id amdi inut-tap-ras4i~ii n\a4i 
kar-as-su 
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20. kaSm da-id-la csimla i-[it-ip-pi 

21. [ha-hu-r]u i-^a-bn-nun £/n-ruj-[hf] 

22, , , , ak-lan-na mur4ap-pi-du i-me- ? - . , 

23 r e ardu a-na-ku a-na seri-ma ul s-[raci3-5tfr] 

21. 7a he4i h [ta-jnai]-3rtr 

25. m am^h mui-tQp-rtt&-h'-di te-eh-^u [tfJjB-BH u 

2G_ $n l-alhi. da-ia-hl i-'habdn-ru [hn l-m-jfu 

27, fm-hu-ru mid-top-raxi-na [hur-ri\ duri bil-xu 

28. u sd a&-km-nU mur-ta.p-pi-du na-mu-it £u 

17. ** 0, slave, hearken unto me," " Yes, my laril, yes," 

18. “ ITa-sfaflij summon me the chariot and prepare it. 
To the plain I will drive.” 

19. M Drive, my lord, drive. Of the hunting man (1), full is 
hia stomach. (2) 

SO* The chasing dog will break the bones. 

21, The fleeing Wntr-bird will nest (in) its neat. {3) 

22- . . . The fleet wild ass will + * . " 

23, “ Ko, O slave, unto the plain will I not drive/' 

24* 1J Drive not r my lord, drive not. (-1) 

25. Of the hunting man, madness will seize him. 

26. Of the chasing dog, they will break his teeth* 

27. 01 the fleeing AsAur-bird, in the hollow of the wall la 
its house. 

28. And of the fleet wild ass, the wilderness is his dwelling 
place/' 

Notes 

(1) mutlapmMidi, lit. <f fleeing He who hunts flees, 
gallops, runs, in order to shoot, to catch the beast or bird. 

(2) karassh i* IE liiastomach, his belly " (as in § E-, L 41; see 
Laugdon, p. 74), 

(3) ikannun kimui&a t “ will nest its neat ", i.e. will be in 
its nest. 

(4) l&i&u ntamiu, lit. If his reason (mind) will he changed "= 
he nil] lose his reason madness will seize h tm ; aee Delitzsch, 
H.W.R P B.v, tgmu r 
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Meaning of the Paragraph 

In this puragrapli T I suggest* the foUg of hunting is 
described, In accordance with the plan of the dialogue, first 
the advantages of hunting are given and then its disad¬ 
vantages, and, as in the other paragraphs, the disadvantages 
outweigh the advantages. 

In L 19 it is Eaid (by the slave) that the hunter is in a 
happy position because he fills his stomach with the game 
which he shoots. 

In L 20 it is vividly described how the chasing dog breaks 
the bones (of the killed beasts or birds). 

In L 21 it is said that the ha fair- bird will be in its nest and 
will therefore be easily caught. The bird will almost wait 
to be caught. The task of the hunter will be so easy and 
pleasant. 

If may be that mnttapraMidi refers to the hunter. It may 
he that the Mar-bird is referred to m il the hunter's hahur ”, 
The ru at the end of the word would then be explained. On 
the other hand, it is possible that the hahitr-hiid is designated 
as " the fleeing bird *\ Both hunter and hunted flee or run ; 
of. txikanwt -murtapphlu in L 22 (and in L 2S). 

In 1. 22 it was also said, no doubt, that ihe fleet wild ties 
would be easily found. Lines 19-2S, therefore, describe the 
benefit and the attractions of hunting. 

Lines 25-B, on the other hand* describe the dangers and 
disFippointments of hunting. 

In 1. 26 it is said that the hunter may lose his reason, and 
be seized with madness ns a result of the exertions and perils 
of hunting. 

In 1. 2fi it is said that, instead of the dog breaking the bones 
of other animals, the teeth of the dog will be broken (by the 
other animals). 

In L 27 it is said that the ftaW-bird will be in the hollow 
of the wall, and it will not be possible to catch it. 

In I. 28 it is said that the wild nxs will be in the wilderness, 
and will escape being caught by the hunter. 
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Thus the hunt will be in vain, mid the hunter will incur great 
personal danger. 

I submit that thi-s interpretation gives the paragraph 
excellent sense. 

The vividness and brevity of the description of the hunt 
and of its advantages and its disadvantages are remarkable. 
A modem hunt, with its attractions and its perils, could 
bear a similar description. 

Samuel Baichrr* 

THE DEATHS OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT AND 
PHILIP AliRHTD^CS 

Alexander the Great died in 323 b*c+ The date of the 
month and day p 30th Daisies* in the Macedonian calendar* 
is well attested, but the reckoning which equates it to 13th 
June (Julian) is derived from the -Romance, through the 
equation with the Egyptian 4th Pharmuthi; that reckoning 
is generally accepted, and b supported most strongly by the 
equation of Daisies with Thargelion by Plntnrch, 1 Philip 
Arrhidams w as murdered in 317 b.c, after a reign of G years 
4 months 1 ; that event is therefore placed in October. 

According to the Babylonian chronicle, Alexander’s list 
year was 324-3; the btsL year o! Philip Anliidmua was 317-16, 
bis eighth, the latest attested date in that year being Du’iizil 3 
^ hether the Babylonians were aware of Philip T s death shortly 
after It occurred, or continued to date by him for some mouths 
after it r is not a question relevant to the point here eon- 

1 br ft dkc’uasion ril at] tk Omit pfii^dck bm Hf^|aoh r On*chimrhe 
Qterhwklt, tv b , ti B pp. 2S if, Bdo>ch ac-Htepfa the Roman™ ; the writer of i t 

mftT Imvo been wod I Ftfi imml owing I rc Lhe ndOOumerit rui'-'bi i i>i u"i hy John 
^bywittinii 025. he Air* Tam liaa tiddly pThiotcd out to me. I ftiri 
indebted to Air. Tarn for other Qfech nrfor^llCiCH,. and for t ^' n reference to 
Betiw'H. 

Diodonw, 5IIi ii» Mr. Tam thinks the paaB*£c may be an Firtmct from 
nifironymius oE Cb-hIla. For liU^topant ucatnkt of no vn-luo. «» Brioche 
ibi±. p. m. 

1 BabgtmKm Hittetical Tm*t t chap. v r 
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sidered. If the length ol Philip's reign be correctly stated 
b) p Diodorus* then Philip cannot possibly have been alive at. 
the end of the fourth month of the eighth Babylonian year, 
since some part of a month at Least is required for the first 
year, 324-3. 

That Alexander"a denih fell before the Niaan of 323 may 
also be deduced from the confimiQii of reckoning in Babylonia. 
While the chronicler and another literary scribe reckoned 
Philip Airhidmis* first year as 324—3, others placed the 
first year En 323r-iL The reason for this is now fairly dear 1 ; 
while some c ontinued to reckon in the old Babylonian way 
by the first full year, ie. 323-2 , others adopted the Macedonian 
method of reckoni ng what had previously been culled the 
accession year as the first year. There is no reason to assume 
that there was any difference of opinion as to the actual 
point of time when Philip began to reign * the facta must 
liave been perfectly known in Babylon. The reckoning of 
323-2 as the first year on the Babylonian system means that 
Alexander died before 1st Nisan 323—2. 

Kuglcr 1 has supplied a list of the Julian dates of the 
Baby Ionian 1st NlStul of this period* based upon astronomical 
data and using all the available ealandrleul information. 
The dates w hich here concern us are :— 

1st Kisan, 323-2 (Bah.) z_ April 1 4 th p 323 (Jul.), 

1st Nisan 317—10 (Bab.) = April 7th (or Sth). 317 (JuL). 

If this reckoning be accurate, Alexander died (lor the 
Babylonian?) before 14th April Assume that he died before 
the first week in April, shout the middle of the Babylonian 
intercalary Aikr of 321-3 n.c. p and that Philip's accession 
took place about 1st April, then Philip's death in 317 b.c + 
must have fallen at the end of July, or in the first week of 
August: this would be equivalent to the Babylonian Uu'lucu 
and sufficient explanation of the mention ol that month in 
the chronicle. 

* Ou thb subject Rev*< d'Attgriabqp*, «|j T p m lSs. 

5 Knplcr* Sternkwtdt und £UmdiftiM w t j Euch h ii T&il, 2 Eeft. r pp, if „ 
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The Babylonian evidence then is that Alexander died not 
later than the first week of April; he cannot have died much 
before that* because Philip's death must be dated as late as 
possible in 317 e.c. There is a discrepancy between this and 
the 13th June date of over two months. 1 If there can Lie no 
doubt that the Greet evidence is overwhelmingly in favour 
of the June date (a point on which I nm unable to judge), 
then there is u direct conflict of Babylonian ami Creek 
historical evidence. 

There are certain points in the Greek evidence which may 
be said definitely to favour the Babylonian dating. In 
317 b.c. + after hearing of the deaths of Philip and Emydkic, 
Caasnndcr marched from Tegea m the Peloponnesus to 
ThermopyhE, where he was opposed by the jEtolinns, crossed 
by ship to Thessaly and marched to Macedonia, raised a 
revolution against A5oeidcs and shut Arlstonoufl up in 
Amphipolis before finally blockading Olympias in Pydna. 
It Philip died in the middle of October> this programme was 
executed between October and December an obviously 
unlikely assumption. If Philip died at the end of July or 
early in August, there h up need to assume a practical 
impossibility, for we know that Cusandctt had to avoid a winter 
campaign against Pydna, 2 yet his driving of Amtonous behind 
the avails of Amphipolis implies a short campaign. Again, 
consider the facts about Alexander's accession. He reigned 
12 years 8 months, I f he died an 13t h Jone, 323 p hi s accession 
must be dated to October, 330, Between his accession and 
the spring of -335 there l>efdi 3 the suppression of the internal 
troubles in Macedonia, the campaign against the Thessalians, 

1 Kaerat, i^Mhkhii d-.-a HtiUnijmujj*, jj Band, wRo dates AtcXimrter'a 
di-iilh Hl Frfl li a momff tin Jahrra 323”, find Philip An&idinu 1 M IIcrbsL 
3]^ savB. of the Babylonian Chirm 1,1 Ea Ei^itrt sich hici also k?in. 
Widenpenflh mit d*m tmechirchen Datum," TImt cannot bo correct* 
unices Babylonian Nisan 1st fell later than I3l h June in 3*3 t that ocmflictB 
with Kuplur. 

1 Diodorus aui f 4S P j* 

B I tcly thranghfMlt On Mr. Tam s account in Cambridge Aneitnl Rfrtor#, 
VoL Tl. 
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the congress at Corinth, the visit to Delphi, and the prepara¬ 
tion for the campaign against the Tnhalli. October-Marcli 
h not sufficient time for these events if the general avoidance 
of campaigning in tile whiter months be considered. But if 
Alexander died at the end of Hared or beginning of April, 
323. then his accession took place at the end of July or beginning 
of August; the campaign against the Thessalians may have 
fallen in September, the return from Delphi before December. 

One more consideration may be here adduced. Alexander, 
when firnt attacked by the fever, was pressing on the prepara¬ 
tions for Nearrhns 1 expedition along the Arabian coast. 
Arrian states that Alexander intended to start on the expedi¬ 
tion on Daisies 22nd. The preparations continued during 
the early days of the fever. The intention seems to be obvious^ 
to take advantage of the Euphrates flood, which occurs at 
the end of March or in April. Alexander must then have 
fallen sick some weeks before the Euphrates' flood of 323 t 
about March then at. latest. Is the account of Ilia death 
consonant with a sickness of 3 months, ilarch-June ? And 
why did Alexander and Nearchils, men of experience* delav 
the proposed commencement of that expedition to 5th June 
(reckoning the 30th Daisies — 1,1th Juno) 1 It sounds 
impossible. 

To sum up. If the Greek evidence demands the dating of 
Alexander's death to 13th June there is a direct conflict with 
the facts derived from Babylonian sources. It may be that 
the equation of Dakioa with Slay-June is certain, beyond 
any doubt. Even if that, be so + the Babylonian evidence Is 
of exceptional authority ; of the two systems of dating one 
at least must have arisen (if not both] in the year of Alexander's 
death. It is idle, continuously and erroneously, to repeat 
that there is no contradiction between the Babylonian sources, 
(if Kuglera reckoning is correct] and tho reckoning 30th 
Daisies = 13th June. 


Sidney Smith. 
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HAVING BY ABHURBANTPAL AND KANIpAI.ANU 
The r| UMLiott of the identity of Anhixrbampal and Kands- 
la nu, constantly discussed. 1 must- be reconsidered in the 
light of the most recent evidence. There is now cumulative 
prmf thxvt the years ol Kandatanu and of Aflhurbanipal in 
Babylonia were differently reckoned. KtimkliLnu, the 
/twifAdSupp? of the Cation of Ptolemy, ruled 22 years. The 
first (full) year of Sha mash - ahum - ukin 3 his predecessor, the 
fi ofPtolciny r was 667—666 B.t the hist 648 7, 
when Babylon was captured. Kami alarm's accession fell 

in 648-7, the twenty-second year was 626-5. A date in 
the twenty-second year was communicated by Professor 
Pinches to Qppert and to Canon Johns 4 j the number of the 
tablet (If it, is in the British Museum collection) has not 
been .stated, and is not known to me. It reads Arab Kanina, 
day 2nd. year 22nd, after KunJalarm L ‘. We may conclude 
that Kandnknu wa.s dead or deposed before Aruhsumnu 22ud. 
but was alive in M Ltua of that year. Kabopolassar's first (full) 
year was 625-4. not 62645, as is stated in JR AS., 1928, p. 324, 
The important relevant evidence for dating by Aahur- 
banipal is the occurrence of a year 23 at Erech (on a tablet 
found at Hursagkj l lurrtma), a year 26 at Nippur* and a year 
30 at Babylon. These dates all belong to one anil the same 
system. It bus been recently suggested & that the dating in 

3 Streck, A nsufhfiHip&l s i t p. etvili, "Jvca a flummarv <jf pteviots litHratiira | 
ytSmitbLl m OLZ.' hmh wh 348. ZA r \NF\ 13, pp. 82 and 310 i Lewy 
in M iit. lci4; K^id Xusnohi tn ArtMis fur JCrihckrffl- 

fvrxtJmng, JF, 07 S. ; Langdwn in JRAS rj 192S + pp. 3£i ff. 

Iln T ^i* rendering: of the? Myldttkg name we eluw Fudimi, SuRa 
JPawnncw drl A'ti me SamaJ-imm-uHn, ser. vr. toL ill* frme. 3-4, pp, 221 ff+ 
elf Reals Aatdtmm NaziantiU. dti JUrttci. 

1 H. ftndtb* Babylonian Hitt&ri&tl Tf.rU, p. 2lL 

1 ZD-Wri 02, p. m imd JRAS\, im t p. 32 F 
-tRAS., l92S a p m 32|„ In this t| UF'H I; ion of Ashiirh&nipal during it is 
intftntttiqg tn Data that Ihfl mention of tbc Bth and Pth year, Naasonhi, 

dirzrs, Xb T xiv, nrnat rf-fw to 001-0 nild QOCMOj during Shamnsh- 
«latmi-ukln h Tkia cmphajiiica the aujfmintv frlfcrfiAttl by Aahur- 

banipnl in Skina^h-tliiini.TLkm'i fcim*% ^ (74II. r in, p. 120; tbt appoint- 
mtnt of hjLndalimu WAS n contiTuintion of the policy initiated by Kf^rhudden,. 
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the twenty-third year at Erech is from an era of Ashur- 
banipal as knig of Assyria and Eabylum, coinniLUicing from 
the capture of .Babylon, and that flu a twenty-third year was 
e> 2G -Jj. Tf this supposed i-rn were dated in the usual way* 
Aahurbanipal's twenty'third year would be G23-4 bx\ ¥ for 
!ua first full year as king of Babylon would fall in £17 6. as 
did Randal a nu s. But if Ashitrbanipnl's twenty-third year 
was iVlh o. then his first year must Imve been ' 4E-7. a year 
earlier than Kandulumi’s. This is a redndio ad ab.surdum r 
and the equation with Kanddanu's dating immediately 
becomes impossible. Bui the 30th year at Babylon, and also 
the 2Glli at Mlppur, prove that the dating by AshurbanipLtl 
ill Babylonia is based on his years m king of Assyria. The 
first (full) year of Ashurbanipal was GEE-7 ; the 23rd year 
is 616-6. I lie 20th is fi43-2, tiie 30th is 633—S. These three 
dates ll 11 fall within the reign of Rand alarm. 

Those who favour the identification of Ashurbampal and 
Randuhnu ean explain the difference in name ; it is more 
difficult to explain the difference in the systems of dating. 
The fact would be accounted, for if Kandalanu was a vassal 
king installed in Babylon to fulfil the priestly duties, while 
Ashurbamp#! retained the executive rule. The Canon of 
Ptolemy gave the Babylonian priestly tradition and neglected 
the fact of Assyrian suzerainty for the years 705-3 ; it may 
equally have done so for the period of Kandalanu's reign. 
An argument in favour of the equation of Aahirrhampal and 
KandalonU has been derived from a comparison of Eusebius 
and the Canon, Eusebius gives Samniuges (Hhuinasb^hijm- 
ufcin) 21 years and ftardonupallus, brother of ^ammuges, 
21 year??. The figure for Sainmuges is definitely erroneous 
the form of the name ,Samniugcs must be due to some con¬ 
siderable corruption in transcribing, and the name Bardina - 
pal lus was the centre of a Greek legend. Bernsus p the authority 
behind Eusebius (through Polyhistor), may have had a state¬ 
ment that Ashmbampal, Hhamash-shnm-ukin s brother, was 
recognised for — years after the capture of Babylon. If 21 
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was the correct figure giwn by BerosiiBj 1 then AdiurbanipaJ's 
recognition in Babylonk extended from 647-6 to 637-6, 
if the ordinary Babylonian, calculation is maintained ; but 
the text of Eusebius ns we now have it lacks authority, In 
any case, tho Eusebius text cannot be considered :i sound 
ground for the identification of Kandalami with Ashur- 
banipal, fur it can be adequately explained on the basis of 
Assyrian suzerainty. 

The Kubopohieaur Chronicle is dear evidence that Nabo- 
pola&aur was master of Babylonia before the beginning of 
bis tenth year, ns Schnabel hns rightly maintained. It is 
nut conceivable that a king not in control of tbe south country 
could have undertafcfm the campaigns against the narihern 
power. Tbe dating of u tablet at Erccli in tbe 7th year of 
iSin-shur-itiblank is then good evidence that Sin-shar-i?hkun's 
7th year cannot be later than 617 Hi. The endeavour to 
explain this Ttb year at Warfca ns due to a rebellion in 
Babylonia in the year hL-1-12 must be dismissed. Lewv lots 
misinterpreted the Nabonidufl stele, col U. The relevant 
parage reads u ahni pat (mat) Akkad i nakrtimti hi iffifot 
rwutzu nkHpitma t/dcd&M mamitna la izib uMhrib niahtiziMn r 
* L and he (Nubopokssar) destroyed the temples s of the^ 
towns an thp border of Akkad which were at enmity with 
the Sing of Akkad, and did not march to his support ; and 
he left none. Fie laid their holy cities waste/ 1 The expression 
pat Akkadi cannot mean '* in the territory of Akkad +T ; this 
expression pit which led to certain errors in the location 
of Musur and Mehihha was correctly explained by Sir Wallis 


1 Thin would esplisin tho ^1 of by mi ivi&y ecribnl error. 

But if iliihurtyinipjil died nl laluHt in Ms lortv-firtil Year, na is U|tKd below, 
the H^ures are worLhleflic 

a laodabergcir and Berner k ZA+ ( NF .) t iii, p. till, translating h ftifirti 
unheilipp HantjliitijrGn", reJy apparency on par™ k mwa ; but that 
rtjuWaknoe may bo an ar£u.niDnt for par fit = * r temple M , That wjrrw in 
ibe pr&tont paa-i.iyo ineana +i temple ", + * shrine " r of unmet Iking cmicrete is 
Curtain^ 
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Budge in 1902. 1 Tin passage says noshing about towns 
within Babylonian borders; is may well refer to then objection 
of Suhn. The statement. oE tluf Chrtmicle is incompatible 
with the F-SSimiption of a rebellion in Babylonia lit 013-12, 
" In the 13th year, in lyrar, the men of Suhu revolted from 
the King of Akkad, alid made war. The King of Akkad levied 
his troops and went to Suite. In Si wan on the 4th bo did 
battle against Rnhilu, the city in the middle of the Euphrates, 
anti took the city at that time. . h . Ho camped against 
\kmh . - . The King of Assyria and his army marched 
down and the King of Akkad and his army retreated L '. Had 
a rebellion broken out at Erech the Assyrians would certainly 
have pursued Nabnpdlas&ur into Babylonia. The assumption 
that Sin-sharishkun would have left the people ol Erech 
unassisted when be had so promptly supported the men of 
Suhn is not worth discussion* 

Sin-shAr-ifthkim^ 7th year cannot be Liter than lUT-lB. 
As there is n dating by the oth year of Nabopolaasur at 
Eitch + it may be not later than 622 1. as Schnabel hna also 
stated, Ashur-etildLini. who preceded Sin-shnr ishkim T 
ruled at least lour years ; ids first (full) year cannot therefore 
be later than 627—G, it may be not later than 632—1. That 
means that Adnirbampal must have died at latent in G28—7 
{his 41st year); lie may have died before 633-2 {his 36th year)* 
But Kandalami was alive in Nison 626-5. The argument 
against an identification of the two as one personality ia clear. 
IE to these arguments there be added the evidence of the 
synchronous king-list from Ashur, where Ashurhanipal and 
Kandalami appear as distinct, without any hint that the 
two names represent one person, the r|ucstion so long dis¬ 
cussed should be considered finally settled. The cumulative 
arguments against the identification of Ashurbunipal and 
Kandalami arc : (I) the difference in name (not In itself 

* ffufory of Ezupt, vaL tj, p. siv. If nay jp.iubt were poessbl#, 

compare HOW (tJKtf) rlrtjJ to prfi Mi^«| {mal} Afu^ur and pmJji 4>3ft /u 
if£ n*$dJ(flkrt) MiLiritllommelr Grundri**, jip L 1042, 1038, Weissh^h in &A. 
(2rF,) r 3T> P- Iio. a til! Eraal XM4uhl t Text** dinw r Ntx iii, L 
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of importance) is accompanied by a difference in regnal years ; 
(2) the suzerainty of and dating by Ashurbanipal during 
Kandalamfs reign is sufficiently explained by the similar 
position in the time o! Shamash-shum-nkiu. without aamnning 
entirely different circumstances before anti after 648 e.c. ; 
f:i) the historical improbability that any southern Babylonian 
town dated by an Assyrian king after the year 616 15, in the 
light of the Xabopolas&tr chronicle. 

Sidney Smith. 


ANOTHER A-ANNI FABDA INSCRIPTION 
The few fines of writing, a copy of which is given herewith, 
are engraved upon a plain round copper peg (34'3 cms. long 
and 3’6 cms. across the top) which tapers to a sharp point. 
That the material is copper rather than bronze is assumed 
because of the date which the inscription suggests (it will 
suffice to refer to al-'Chtiid, pp. 36 fLj ; for the rest there are 
two other features of interest in the object itself, namely, its 
weight (1698.gr. h and the clear indication that it was for long 
driyen into the ground or a damp wall, to the depth of 11 r 5 ems* 
for up to this distance from the point t lie surface is roughened 
and swollen by corrosion. The inscription is in two columns, 
of seven and three " coses " respectively; the first column 
begins directly under the top of the peg, the second ends 
some 3 csis, above the corroded space. As will be seen the 
inscription itself has suffered much from damage to the 
surface, but the appearance of these flaws Is quite different 
from that of the corroded point. 

This curious object has long been exhibited in the 
Babylonian collections of the British Museum, in which it 
has the number 90951 T and it is by the kind permission of 
the Keeper of Egyptian and Assyrian antiquities that I now 
publish it. Some years ago I had attempted to copy the 
inscription but, being unable to make anything of it. had laid 
the copy by. Recently coming across this paper I was 
greatly surprised to see the name A-aimi-padda, which, 
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since the copy was made, has acquired so much significance 
from the excavations at al^Ubaid, for it now appears that 
A annbpadda was the name of the second king in the First 
Dynasty of L~r. What reason there is to connect this object 
with the king o l Ur may be considered in a moment, Hut it 
is necessary first to explain that the copper peg has, unhappily, 
no modem history; it belongs to the old collections of the 
Museum, and there is tui record of when or how it was acquired, 
much less of its place of origin, though it is at least certain, 
that it was not among Mr. Taylors finds at. Ur. In view of 
this, and also of the obscurity of its inscription, a doubt 
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arise, but could not, I think. 


be seriously entertained. For it was presumably acquired 
at a time when no forger could have produced archaic cuneiform 
sign* such as are engraved upon this peg ; further, the 
corrosion of the point, due to its standing long in the ground 
or a damp watt, would certainly not have been caused 
deliberately, and the damage to the surface which has obscured 
the inscriprior has every appearance of being due to natural 
decay. It is scarcely necessary to add that, the signs are 
correctly shaped. and that, the name of A-nimi-padda was 
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unknown until five years ago, to convince the moat- sceptical 
that the idea of forgery mast be dismissed. 

The text may be transcribed as follows::— 

CoL I. (1) ^en-Iri a pi (?) ka ni £2} nam-meft-na-ni 

(*i) pa imi-fii-? (4) ah (or ( a raw) oA H (?) (or p bur] 
[5) ab Jew mm & imnna m (6) afem . . . va 

(7) lu$al-bi ^a-an-ni-pai-da + 

Col. II. (1) <ih li {'{) tja (or, bur) r^u-na-ni (2) m*i-ua-nad 
(3) msn-t-1- nr 

As to the meaning of this I am little wiser now than when 
the copy was first made. A preliminary difficulty is to decide 
where the inscription begins ; CoL 1 is written continuously 
round the head of the peg. without any space, break, or 
special division to mark oJi the first lint' of the column from 
the last. The choice has been made because a god's name 
is the regular beginning of dedications, but, so far as 
appearance goes, it is quite arbitrary. A number of comments 
might be made upon special points in the inscription, but since 
they would lead to no conclusive result, I shall observe only 
that the signs read H andepz or bar in Col. 1 (4) and CoL II (1) 
are very doubtful, that nn at the end of Co], I (5) looks like 
a phonetic complement, which would be strange, and that 
in CoL II (2) one might expect , instead of A T _-J /), the compound 
itU+NAD, Le. “ to call/' which might be taken wilh the 
mu-na-ni of the preceding line. u he called its name (l). M 

That the A-amii-padda whose name occurs here is the 
king of Ur is at least a reasonable supposition, although 
he does not actually claim the title. Yet the author of this 
inscription was a royal person; he calls himself " his Jong J ' 
(lugal-biji i.e. the king chosen or favoured bv the god* and 
no other king A-armi-padda k known. Reference to the 
few extant inscriptions of this king of Ur (in aI-Ubaid t 
pis. Em r t xxxvi, arid xl) will show that the style of writing 
k similar enough to favour the identification. 


C s J. CtADD. 
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KARRA AND CHRISTIANITY 
Dr. Mookcrjce has stated in a footnote on page 145 of his 
recently published monograph on ILum that the Emperor 
Nilnditya had if some touch with Christianity too ". He 
makes this assertion on the strength of a remark of Dr. bdkins, 
quoted in the Athenaeum * 3rd .Tuly* 1S^0 > p. 0. T have traced 
the passage to its source, and I therefore venture to sav 
that It has been entirely misunderstood by the kinmed 
Professor, It informs us that the same Emperor who welcomed 
the pilgrim Hiuen Tsang on his return from India laden with 
Sanskrit manuscripts ** received, with equal favour the Syrian 
Christians Alopeti and his companions, who had arrived in 
a d, 639 It is thus evident that we have here a 
distinct reference to the Emperor of China, and not to TTarsa. 
T may add that the same mistake occurs in the Indian 
Am\quary t vol. xii r p, 232* note L9 h but I hope the error 
will not be repeated after this short note. 

Rama Shanelar Trifathle. 

ERAEAPATRA NAGARAJA 

A well-known Eharhut relief {Cnmunghnni. Stupa of Bharhut, 
pi. s:iv. right), representing a Naga king worshipping at an altar 
beneath a sirUa tree, bears the inscription Empato Ndgamja 
Bhagamto ramdate fk The Xaga king Erapata worships the 
Blessed One" (Buddha) ls . This Erapata, alia# Erakapatts, 
Aiiapatm, Erapatha, Elapatra, etc.* according to Vogel. 
Indian Serpent-fore t “ can be nothing but another Prakrit 
form of the Sanskrit Airavata/ 1 Messrs. Bania and Sinha, 
Barhut Inscriptions, p r 7k show that this is certainly not the 
case. But the same authors, referring to the Dhajnmapada 
Commentary (which they do not seem to have consulted). 
Tcnmrk that cmka-paitn is there said to mean the leaf of uq 
emka tree, and s ' is not this fantastic ? TT As a matter of fact, 
this is precisely what erakapatta does mean, and the Com¬ 
mentator is perfectly justified. The Bhammapada AtthakaiM, 
2 riv r 3 t now easily accessible in Burlingame^s Buddhist Zeyendst 
H.O.S., 30 t pp. 56 If. p gives the story of Erakapatta in full, 

JEAS, flJW 10^0. 41 
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Mid completely explains the relief. Getty (Goth of Northern 
Buddhmn, p„ 153) gives another reference, Journ, and Text 
of the Buddhid Text Sqc. of India, vol. ii p pt. l m 18M, p* 3, 
which I have not, consulted. In the time of the Buddha 
Xnasapa. Erakapatta was a young monk. Travelling in a boat 
on the dWngefl, and passing a grove of train tree*, he caught 
hold of a leaf, and as the boat was moving quickly, the leaf 
was broken, off. It seemed a trifle, hut on his death-bed the si a 
greatly distressed him, and because of it he was reborn a 
Nag&raja, by name Eriiknpatta. He had a daughter ; every 
day, coming to the surface of the Ganges, he placed her on 
his hoods, and caused her to dance and sing (illustrated in 
the upper part of the relief). She propounds certain questions 
in her song ; when these are properly answered, Erakapatla 
will know that another Buddha has arisen in the world. They 
are at last answered by Uttara, a young Brahman who has 
been instructed ad hoc by the Buddha, and becomes a Buddhist 
monk (he is seen in the water; on the upper right-hand side 
of the relief). Eraknpatta then asks. 11 Where is the 
Buddha i ", and learning that he is seated under a nrUa 
tree, proceeds thither, and kneels in worship,, at the same 
time recovering a human form ; this appears on the left- 
hand side of the relief, and illustrates the words o! the inscrip¬ 
tion. An intermediate scene on the lower right shows Eraka - 
patta with his wife and daughter. Of the seven sirha trees 
mentioned in the text, only five are represented- 

Ananda E. Cooma&aswahy, 

THE NAM LANGUAGE 

In a note published above (1926, pp. 505-6) I gave from 
Central Asian MSS. of the Stein collection some short extracts 
representing two new and unknown languages. One of the two 
seemed to be a dialect akin to Lepdia* and the test may 
have been written (in Tibetan character) by a man from 
Nepal, The other bad a more questionable appearance. 

[Note ,—There are in the published extract certain mis- 
prints, which, while hardly enhancing the bizarre aspect of 
the Language, would perhaps not facilitate its interpretation.] 
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In regard to the second language I ventured a suggestion 
that the word rtah y or hriah T with which several sentences 
commence, might correspond to the Tibetan rta il horse ", 
in which case the text might relate to horse-doctoring, as 
do several Tibetan fragments from the same region. The 
hazardous character of the suggestion could not be disguised ; 
for the writing hrtah might indicate no more than a syllable 
ta h which clearly might be a mere conjunction or particle. 
There were, however, some further indications. One or 
more sentences end in the word phan, which in Tibetan 
means u useful " and appears similarly in tho medical MBS. 
Moreover, the syllable re is of frequent occurrence in a manner 
suggest bg the re or red which in several Tibeto-Burman 
dialects has the meaning “ be TT and in Tibetan itself occurs 
in the phrase na-re. “ so it was (said) T+ — Sanskrit Hi hika r 
and otherwise: it is no doubt also the syllable occurring in 
such names as ffpktm4a-re [supra, 192T, p. 66). More 
generally, it is clear that the verb ends its sentence, and it 
there show* the suffixes -a, -to s ss, and an (ham) which the 
Tibetan for various purposes uses in that position. The entire 
rhythm of the language is clearly of the Tibeto Burman 
kind. 

A re-examination of the Tibetan fragments and of the 
Sanskrit works on horses has nol led to anything more 
dehnitc l nor is it any longer to be expected that light may 
come from a treatise on the subject ascribed to the famous 
kmg Brofi-btaun-sgam-po and said to be current in Tibet. 
But my notes recorded an additional MS. mentioning houses, 
and this MS., along with two others which it brought to 
mind, is likely to furnish a solution or the linguistic problem 
and help in the interpretation of the text. 

The three MSS. are not of a medical nature : they contain 
some not uninteresting folk-lore relating to animals and 
other beings, not all natural The purpose of the present 
note, however, is merely to show that they are translations 
from another language to which they give a name. The 
following passages will suffice 
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{1) [MS. A) Skvi . rgyal . Bod . k ji . akad ,du . na . | 
Yab . Elen . rgan . gyi , fier (nur) . ba | rgral . Kant * pahi . 
ikad , du. ua J Yab r rial. Mehi * ihol. prom, 

11 In the language of tire Skyi (error for Spu J J kingdom, 
Ti bet: Ytffc - sten - rgan - gyi -ner(fi ur}~ba( probably meaning— 
according to the indications of the narrative — 1 one who 
arranged for his old father's monument.* In the language 
of the Nam kingdom, Yub-ii il-ldek i-tfalprom .'* 

(2) (MS, B) pha , yab . ki. mtshnn . na , fgynl . Nam , hi. 
skad * du . na , Yab * Item , tehi , mye . km . Spu . rgyal , 
Bod . gyi. Ekad . du, na . Glod. myig . Ion . ban . Bya . glon * 
gi. Igo . dan , rje , 

“ As to his father's name, in the language of the Nam 
kingdom it was Yab ■ itoft 4tk i-mye -Ira ; in the language of 
the Spu kingdom, Tibet, it was Glah-mgig-hn or Bya^ghf^gi- 
tgo-dah-rjc Glofi Eye-blind * or A Bird Glon s _ . * -1- 1 " 

[3) (MS. B) rgyal . Nam . pahi . skadn. na , Cho , pyi . 
cog , zn . Spu , rgyal . Bod * gi . iknd . du , na . Span . bgl. 
boh. bn , stag . cu ft . 

,A In the language of the Nam-pa kingdom Chv-p!fi-coff< u « 
iu the language of the Spu kingdom, Tibefc t ^jmt-hgi-bon- 
bu-stag-cufi (* Ass of the plains. Little Tiger f )/ T 

It appears, therefore, that in the ease of certain names — 
l have not cited all—the MSS. give correspondences in another 
language, which they call the Language ol Nam or of the Nam 
people (Adm-pi) t Considering the early date ol the M^S#, 
we cannot ascribe to these citations the sc mi-fictitious 
character which in later Limes attache* to some Tibetan 
mentionings of languages with which the writers had ceased 
to be familiar. It is, therefore, clear that the references have 
a natural appositenesa p which can be due to nothing but an 
actual translation of the texts from Nam originals. That 
this is really the case ia evident from the fact that the original 
Nam names are sometimes retained untranslated : thus the 
1 ah-ml-ldefti-thol-pram of extract (1) above recura without 
explanation later in the same MS. ■ and similarly Tfl6-Ifo/i- 

Ylie 5kji tioimtiy baing JiLcntiiiEied, in iba inumfiLuto cantt-xt* 
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tihi-mye kru in MB, K Clearly, therefore, the prior name 
was that of the Nam language r Moreover, in such 
phrases as^- 

Nam - ti, go * cog . m . skon . dril . bu . g-yag - a&ii ■ ai . 
bon . bu * stag . coii. hgi. rngul. An * btags, 

t+ We Nam-tig people (NamM-yo-mtj) attached a yak- 
heart- bell to the neck of the ass + Little Tiger V 1 
the original authorship stands confessed. 

Concerning the existence of a Nam kingdom and its probable 
identity with the Nam or Xnn-hu (Tun-huaiig region) of 
Sir A* Stein's Serindia (ii 9 617 sqq.) f T may refer to the 
article on ik The Language of Ancient Khotan ”, published 
in Asia Major, vo! + ii T p. 26 L Of its language the few 
vocables which we have now elicited T together with any proper 
names to be found elsewhere, might constitute all our informa¬ 
tion were it not for two facts, to which I will now refer T 
The first, of these two facts is that to the Nam language 
belong the extract mentioned earlier in this note and the 
rather extensive MB, from which it is taken. When that 
text is adequately interpreted we shall have a quite consider¬ 
able vocabulary and a more or less adequate grammar of a 
new Tibeto-Bumum language of a date practically as early 
as the Tibetan itself. The lexicographical differences from 
the Tibetan are ? na is usual in the case of monosyllabic 
languages* of a wholesale character, and the possibility of a 
complete interpretation, near or remote, depends upon certain 
(iolithlgenciefl. But the general character of the text and the 
language is clear. 

The second fact is that a further specimen of the same 
language exists in a document obtained by the German 
expeditions to Turfan and edited by Professor A. H. Franc Ice 
in the SilzungRberichtt of the Berlin Academy for 1927 {PAiL 
Hid, Klaxse, pp. 124 sqq,). If Professor Franc ke, who recog¬ 
nized the TibetChBimnan character of the specimen, was not 
a ware of its similarity to the language of the extract previously 
published by me, the readers of the extract will, I think, 
n ot reproach him! The pedantic (and also somewhat 
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capricious) orthography, ae well as some other peculiarities 
d! the extract, make its connexions less apparent than they 
might otherwise have been. But, in fuct + the grammatical 
structure and much of the vocabulary of' Prolessor Francke s 
text are plainly identical with the corresponding features 
of the Nnm text. 

The Nam language can hardly have been confined to the 
little district ol Nan-hiL Possibly its name is related to that 
of the Nnm-shan mountains, the mountains of tho South* 
But its connexions and its other features may be rescued 
for a more adequate discussion than would be possible in 
this note, 

F, W* Thomas* 

ALL INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE 

The fifth session of the All India Oriental Conference will 
be held at Lahore from the I9ih to the 23rd of 
November, 1928* 

The objects of the Conference are : To consider the various 
activities of Oriental scholars in and outside India. To 
facilitate co-operation in Oriental studies and research. 
To afford opportunities to scholars to give expression to 
their viewn, and to promote social and intellectual intercourse 
among Oriental scholars. 

The conference is held every second year and practically 
sums up the work done by Oriental scholars in various 
branches of Oriental art and literature. 

The Conference will he divided into a number of sections ; 
(1) Vedic, (2) Classical „ (3) Philosophy, (4) Philology, 0} 
Fine Arts, (6) Arabic, Persian, and Zend. (7) History and 
Archaeology^ (8) Urdu, (9) Hindi, (10) Panjabi, (11) 
Anthropology* 

All Orientalists are invited to become members of the 
Conference. The subscription ia five rupees, payable to the 
Honorary Treasurer, Mr. A. C. Woollier, M.A,* C*LE* t 
University Hall, Lahore. The lion. Local Secretary is 
Dr r fjnkskmnn Sanip, M.A., Ph.D^ at the same address. 



Excavations at Ur, 1927-8 

Afcfratf of a Lecture by Mr, C, Leonard WoolLkX, delivered 
. ISA May, 1928 

Mr . C. Leonard Woolley proceeded to describe, with the help 
o( numerous lantern slides, the results ol the sixth season s 
■work of the joint expedition sent out to Ur by the British 
Museum and the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania. 
At the end of last season’s excavations a cemetery had been 
discovered lying in the confines of the sacred area much older 
than any buildings within that area yet identified ; and the 
first thing done was to complete the digging out of a grave 
whose excavation had remained unfinished at the end of the 
previous season and which on the very last day of work had 
produced the gold dagger which had been the best “ find T ’ 
of that year. The grave in question was a large one and the 
things in it were scattered about without any recognizable 
order. No actual body was discovered, but a harvest of fine 
objects in the way of gold beads and shell carvings was yielded, 
including a series of small shell plaques which had formed, 
part of a royal gaming board : these plaques were engraved 
with figures of animals and the whole was set iu a border of 
red stone and lapis lazuli. The admirable quality of the 
workmanship reflected the high level of civilization at the date 
of the grave (3f>00 or 3400 n.c.). 

After this the workmen were set on to virgin soil,commencing 
to dig from the top downwards. Graves were found at the 
very outset, some near the surface, some deeper down, and 
some at a depth of 40 feet. Near the surface were graves of a 
lute period, about 2700 or 2000 R.C, ; slightly lower were 
graves of the first dynsty of Ur, about 3100 or 3000, and 
below these again others, the earliest going back about 400 
years behind the first dynasty of Cr, as proved by their 
contents, relative depth, and other conditions. The upper 
graves showed a custom prevalent both in the Sargonic 
period (2700 or 2600 n.c.) and in the earlier first dynasty. 
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In them there is commonly found lying m the soil near the 
body a boat roughly modelled In a mixture of bitumen and 
earth, modelled by the fingers in eitu, and round the boat 
clay vases which originally contained food lor the dead. 
This custom, which does not appear at any later date r but which 
has its origin in very early antiquity, is of interest as implying 
that the passage to the next w orld was, according to early 
Sumerian belief, by water, bringing us at once into touch 
with early Egyptian beliefs and forming one more link between 
Egypt and Mesopotamia in the beginnings of their history- 
Mr + Woolley then dealt at length with a few graves of a 
different character and of a much earlier date, vk ( the royal 
graves discovered this year jit Ur, He showed a flection of 
one part of the cemetery indicating graves at different depths, 
graves of the Sargonlc period, graves of the first dynast)', 
and some of a definitely curlier date, as proved by their 
character and contents compared with first dynasty types. 
In the normal graves rectangular shafts go down into the 
soil to varying depths, and at the bottom of the shaft is placed 
the dead body, either wrapped in a piece of matting or enclosed 
in a coffin, which may be of basket work or wood, the simple 
earth shaft being only slightly bigger than the coffin itself, 
perhaps 5 ft. X 4 ft., and altogether a very humble arrange¬ 
ment for interment. Ono rather larger than the rest was that 
of the Prince Mes-Knlum-Dng., which had been dug down 
at a later period into the original shaft of a great royal chamber, 
In the case of the royal grave a the Hhaft is vastly greater 
and at the bottom of it lay one or more chambers solidly 
built in stone with atone vaulted roofs entered by an arched 
doorway—a great distinction from the ordinary shaft buriaL 
Another startling difference is that they were distinguished 
by an entirely different custom, the main interment in each 
case having been accompanied by humim sacrifice on a very 
huge scale, clearly showing them to be royal graves as com* 
pared with the commoners 1 graves elsewhere in the cemetery + 
Grave No. 789 s that of a king, contained the bodies of sixty 
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men victims. Inuuiidiittfly above it vis tomb 1 BW), piohibly 
that of his queen, As a -whole series of graves of the first 
dynasty -was found to have been dug down into the shaft of 
the latter, it ia certain that this royal grave is earlier than the 
first- of the intrusive burials; it is unthinkable that a king 
having been buried with such pomp and splendour, his tomb 
should be lightly regarded within any short period, A long 
time mast have elapsed before any ordinary person would 
venture to dig down into the shaft- and violate it by the burial 
of a commoner. On that ground alone we are led to date the 
royal graves far back in the fourth millemum B.C. 

In the small shaft burial grave of Mes-Kalam-Dug about 
120 objects of note in atone, metal, and terracotta were 
found in the narrow space between the coffin and the wall 
of the shaft ; vases and bowls in copper and silver, one in 
gotd, daggers, many spears with copper blades and one with 
a gilt shaft; arrows mostly with heads of copper, but one 
quiverful with flint heads, and vases of alabaster and of clay. 
Inside the coffin itself was found the finest discovery yet made 
at TTr. The coffin had left only a black stain on the soil; 
the body was almost entirely decayed, but with it were a 
golden dagger and a golden lamp and bowls inscribed with, 
the name of the prince, which might be translated as 11 the 
good, lord of the land*’. Against the body was a tumbled 
Dims of bracelets, earrings and beads, armlets in gold and 
lapis lazuli and eamelkm, and resting on the arms and skull 
the golden wig-like helmet which the prince had presumably 
worn in war. The whole thing was a blaze of colour, the pre¬ 
servation of the gold was perfect. The helmet was life-size, 
of beaten gold, the locks beaten up in repousse and the detail 
of the hair finely chased upon it. This was the finest object 
found in the course of the year’s work. 

The queen's chamber, that of Queen bhubad, was of an 
entirely different character. At the end of the shaft was a 
stone- built chamber vaulted with brick. In a recess was a 
paving Of white stone slabB, possibly the slaughter place of 
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the h nnnn n victims whose bodies were spread over the 'whole 
of the re maining area. Five bodies of men were found at the 
docij presumably the guard. There was the queen's chariot 
or sledge drawn by two aaaea whose bones were beside it h 
with their great collars of decorated copper, and the bodies 
of the grooms lay at the animals heads. Bodies ol women 
were laid out m two rows, nod at the far end ol the chamber 
was a harp inlaid with shell and lapis lazuli. The women 
wore elaborate headdresses of gold ribbon and their heads 
were bound round with wreaths of camelian and lapis lazuli 
bends, from which hung gold mulberry or lime leaves. The 
queen's wardrobe chest was found with it* keeper beside it, 
and an enormous number of objects, vessels of flllver and 
copper, atone and gold, including one perfect cup of lapis 
lazuli and an oval bowl ground out ol obsidian, also the 
queen's gaming board, a heap of silver drinking pots, and a 
email group of vessels of gold. In the queen's chamber was 
another mass of objects, again vessels of copper K day, Silver 
and gold, many of which had been ranged on shelves against 
the walls. At one end of the chamber on u wooden bier lay 
the body of the queen herself with two attendants crouched 
by the bier side, one at the head and one at the foot. Tho 
upper part of the body was entirely concealed by a mass 
of beads in eamelian, lapis lazuli, gold- and agate ; the lieads 
had formed a short cloak which hung from the queen s 
shoulders to her waist, apparently open over the right arm 
and there held together by long gold pins with lapis lazuli 
heads; on the arm or on the joint of the cloak there were 
amulets of gold arid lapis l.izuli in the shape of fish and of 
gazelles. On her head she wore a very elaborate composite 
headdress ol gold, broad gold ribbons wound round and 
round what was evidently a large and elaborate wig- Above 
that wreath after wreath of beads and golden pendants* 
the top wreath adorned with huge gold flowers with petals 
in bid with white shell and lapis lazuli, and on the top of 
the head a great golden comb decorated with rosettes. 
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Below the queen's grave was that of the king* whose name 
i& not certain. The chamber tmd been plundered, but was 
a still more surprising illustration of the primitive custom of 
human sacrifice at the death ol a ting T At the entrance were 
the bodies of m% soldiers still wearing their copper helmets 
and carrying their spears. At the foot of the incline to the 
chamber were two carts or wagons of wood each drawn by 
three oxen, which had evidently been hacked down the slope 
and the oxen killed there in posit ion with the grooms at their 
heads. Against the wall of the chamber were nine ladies of 
the court wearing elaborate golden headdresses. Other 
soldiers were in a row with copper duggers at their belts, 
and more women were lying against the tomb side. The 
original doorway into the tomb chamber was unbroken ■ 
the robbers had made their way down through the vaulted 
brick roof. The doorway was arched in brick, constructed 
upon the true voiissmr principle. This carries the history 
of the arch as a feature of architecture back to a date hitherto 
unsuspected, and certainly proves the Sumerian origin of that 
particular feature which modem architecture has through 
the Romans and Greeks inherited from the Kear East* The 
actual chamber was rectangular, but by means of pedentives 
the SEpiure is brought to a curve and the end of the chamber is 
rooted with a so cue what primitive form of half dome—a 
second constructional principle now found to go back to the 
fourth millcnium n,0* Although the chamber had been 
plundered, it produced a few objects of great value. The most 
important was a beautiful silver model of a boat, quite different 
in character from the bitumen boats in the graves of 
commoners: the type is similar to that found at the present 
time in the marshes of Mesopotamia—a long shallow craft 
with five seats* with lcaf-bladed oars, ami amidships an arch 
to support a mat awning. The nix oxen harnessed to two 
carts at the bottom of the shaft are the earliest instances 
we have of domesticated cattle that they were really domesti¬ 
cated Is proved by the silver collar and silver ring in the nose. 
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Of the carts themselves not mucli survived, just a black 
stain on the soil left by the decayed wheels and axles, but 
they were important documents for the antiquity of wheeled 
vehicled Another remarkable object was the statue of a 
bull in wood with a head of gold and lapis lazuli and with 
shell plaques reaching from the animal s chin to its feet. 
These plaques are of intense interest because of the extra¬ 
ordinary scenes they represent, and will probably cause 
a great deal of discussion and be the subject of chapters and 
perhaps volumes of mythology. 

Tn the last grave of all, the deepest and earliest, it was 
interesting to see that the roof was constructed not on the 
true arch principle, but by corbelling out the stones. This 
grave had been hopelessly plundered and stray heads and 
bits of shell carving were scattered about, promiscuously, 
only a few objects of real value being found. These included 
one simple Little gold cup and two models of ostrich shells, 
one in silver and one in gold, decorated in somewhat barbaric 
fashion with incrustations in lapis lazuli and mother of pearl. 
In one comer of the grave on the last day's work a first-class 
discovery was made—just as on the last day of the previous 
season s work the gold dagger had been found. In the very 
comer of the grave lay the flattened remains of a human 
skull T and by it a mass cl mosaic which eventually proved 
to be a highly decorated box-]ike standard r composed of two 
pieces of wood fastened together back to back and inlaid 
with mosaic w r ork in red stone, lapis lazuli and shell, set in 
bitumen. La various panels are seen the royal family sitting 
at feast, servants bringing tip the materials for the banquet ■ 
the Sumerian army with chariots m w heavy troops and 
skirmisher troops; und F again, prisoners being brought into 
the presence of the king—most astonishing pictures, tech¬ 
nically very good, and historically of enormous importance. 

In conclusion Mr. Woolley pointed out that although the 
objects shown went back to so very early a date, the civiliza¬ 
tion at that date must have been of very much older standing. 
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for it needed centuries of work and experience before objects 
snob as these could be produced. However much we may 
quibble about the exact date of a tomb, there can be no doubt 
that the developed Civilization of tfumcr docs go back to a 
very early period indeed and that it antedated by several 
centuries at least the civilization of the hist dynasty of Egypt. 
This fact taken in conjunction with the evidence we have for 
the connection between the two countries must assign to 
Sumer priority over Egypt in the order of the march of 
culture, Sumer indeed is shown to have been at the base 
of Dearly all the other civilizations of the Near East \ and 
therefore a claim can he set up for the Sumerians to have had 
an influence over our own history which certainly could 
not have been credited before the British Museum and the 
Museum of the University of Pennsylvania sent out this 
mission. 

Sin F. KnxYCtf : I am sure you will agree that the work 
which has led to these results and which is still unfinished 
must be carried on. Mr. Woolley has shown us where he 
ended his last season's work. Next year may produce results 
even as striking as those which we have seen to-day T and 1 
remind you of this, that these excavations which arc carried 
out by the British Museum and the University of Pennsyl¬ 
vania can only be carried out with assistance from outside. 
In America I think all the funds come from subscriptions 
given for that particular purpose. In this country a large 
part of the funds have been found by the Trustees of the 
British Museum, The rest has been found by contribntiona 
from benefactors of the Museum and persons interested in it, 
and among them I should especially mention one name— 
that is the legacy which we have received for this purpose from 
Mias Gertrude Bell. T think one's only regret connected with 
these discoveries we have been hearing about to-day is that 
Miss Bell should not have lived to see therm I ask you to 
remember tibia, and if you can influence anyone who will 
help with the work for next season I shall certainly on behalf 
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of the Trustees of the Museum be glad to receive any con¬ 
tributions that can be sent. Wc need quite a considerable 
sum and any donations will be used to the utmost profit. 

Mr, Sidney Smith: I may perhaps be allowed to point 
out that much that Mr, Woolley has told us La very surprising, 
and, so lar as I can see, everything that he has told us he will 
be able to prove. Had we been told a year ago that such an 
object as the last slide shown was as early aa he is prepared 
to prove it to be K we should have been politely incredulous. 
If this civilization covers the period that Mr. Woolley thinks 
he must allow, then we have certainly un object coining from 
Borne where near the middle of the fourth mi lieu [um in that 
extraordinary shell and lapis lazuli inlay. 

And remember every one of these objects must have hern 
imported into the country. There is no gold in Southern 
Babylonia ; there are no asses in Southern Babylonia, no 
metal of any kind T nu wood, no Lip is lazuli. One affirms 
that the lapis lazuli was brought from the Hindu Kooch ; 
another would tell you that the wild Rases must have come 
from Central Turkestan ; others would say the metal came 
from Asia Minot, Whatever the truth is, these people 
had cornice Lions over large areas of the world ; their import 
trade must have been carried not only by caravan but in boats. 
That aietnun we were shown, how could that come into 
Mesopotamia '? We can date it approximately, because on the 
Egyptian side it is becoming increasingly evident that the 
Egyptian connections with Babylonia date to the end nf the 
pre-dynastic period and to the first dynasty. We had trade 
certainly with Egypt and possibly with India clearly at any 
rate down the Persian Gulf* and also caravan trade that may 
have extended to Asia Minor and perhaps to Central Turkestan, 
Mr, Woolley has revealed to us treasures which equal in 
importance the treasures which were brought home by 
Sir Arthur Laj ord and those found at Susa by Mr, Da Morgan. 
It may be ho has excelled them. At any rate, you have been 
attending this afternoon at a sensational performance. 
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Hokusai. Pur Tone Nocichl Avee deux gravures but 
bob et seize heliotypes, 4? pp. Utamaro. Par Ygne 
Noguchi. Avecxme gravure sur bob et seize hfciiotypcs T 
26 pp. Traduit de I'anglais pur Mile M.-F. Mattrk, 
agregee tie F University. Paris et Brunei] f t?: lee Editions 
G. Van Oest, im 

Professor Yone Noguchi b r I believe, an admirer and a 
disciple of the late Lafcadio Hearn, and I regret in the circum¬ 
stances that I have not access to the English originals of these 
two monographs. This, however, is not by way of deprecia¬ 
tion of the translations, which are admirably limpid in style 
and very pleasant to rend. 

So much has been written during the Inst hali-century on 
the subject of Hokusai and Utamaro that It would not be just 
to look for anything very novel or unexpected in Professor 
Noguchi's brief review of the lives and characteristics of 
these two great masters of the school ol Ukiyoe ; it is fairer 
to regard these monographs as simply the expression of his 
feelings of respect and admiration for their genius. Certainly 
European admirers of Hokusai und Utamaro will not cavil 
at his superlatives. Why should they, since it was the West 
which first drew the attention of the world to the superb tjuulity 
of their work l For although in Japan to-day the colour-prints 
of Hokusai and Utamaro probably command a considerably 
higher price than they do in Europe, this is a recent develop¬ 
ment, and while the artists lived it was for the common folk 
that they painted and among the common folk that they 
found their admirers. By the great world they were looked 
down upon, 

lu dealing with Hokusai r of whom in a few brief words he 
conjures up a striking portrait* the author seems much more 
at his case than when dealing with Utamaro, Uta mar o 
apparently lacked those magnetic traits which make his great 
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contemporary, with all bis eccentricities, so human and 
lovable a personality, and although, as Mi, Arthur 
Morrison, the great authority on Japanese Art, says, 
Utamaro has few rivals. East or West, IJ as a painter of the 
human figure in an exquisitely synthetic convention/ it is 
practically to the narrow world of the hetairse of the 
Xight.lf.RH City and their patrons that he limits himself, 
Hokusai on the other hand draws nn every phase of life in 
Japan, particularly on that of the common IoIk + and he 
treats his subjects with a humour and a pathos which carry 
their appeal beyond all the limits of time, space, and fleeting 
fashions. As Professor Noguchi very justly says, he is “ tin 
catalogue et un grand livre recap it ulant les experiences 
humames vers la lin du Shopumat des Toingawa p \ There 
can be no two opinions on fioknsai. He in one of the world s 
great masters, yet withal personally very humble in his 
greatness. In the epilogue to the 100 Views of Mwni 
Fuji— l quote from Mile M&itrc's translation—he 
writes: fS fai pris Thabitude de dessiner lea formes des 
choses depuis Ykge dc six ans et, a 50 ans T j'avals public bon 
nombre de livtea de pesntures, rnais tout ce que j'ai produLt 
avant I age de 70 ans ne vaut pss la peine dVn purler . , - 
and, again ns he lies dying he erica : “ Comme je voudmis 
vivre dix a ns de plus [ Si non dix nns 3 j f implore Dicu de me 
donner sc element cinq uns de grace. Alors jc serais devenu 
un vrai artiste I H 

These 1 two little monographs are well printed in fine clear 
type on good paper; but the illustrations in that on Hokusai 
twni on the whole more successful than those in the mono¬ 
graph on Utamaro, fi Fuji from the Manneii Bridge/ 1 "Fuji 
from the Rycsgoku Bridge,” and the two page 4 ' AVindy Day rr 
are particularly good ; one eoukl have wished that Professor 
Noguchi had been able abo to include another from the Fuji 
series,— ‘ E ' The Fisherman at Kajiku^uiwa/ 5 

Ha hold Fahukti- 
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Ax Historical Grammar or Japajsr»:, By G. B. Saxsom. 

C.M.G. pp, x + 344. Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1923. 

Price 21*. 

There is a legend that St, Francis Xavier, the earliest of 
European missionaries to Japan, said of the language of the 
country in a moment of irritation that it was the invention 
of a crone ilia huh mi of demons to Laras? the souls of the faithful, 
and many a despairing student must since have echoed his 
sentiments iu Linmiage even stronger, ft is doubtful if there 
is anywhere another tongue so bristling with difficulties, so 
circuitous, so lacking in lucidity of expression. Yet a number 
of Europeans study it. They are few, it must be admitted, 
and moat content themselves with a superficial knowledge 
sufficient for everyday neeils ; but a small minority go deeper 
into its intricacies, and it is for them and for the philologists 
interested, ns the author says, in the affiliations of Japanese 
that this book is meant. Mr, t'fiiisom has drawn on the best- 
sources ol information for his work—the great preJlcatenation 
grammarians, Mabuchi and Motoori, the Japanese Grammar 
of Professor Koyu Yamnda, the texts of the Kqpki, the 
Nihangi, the ManyCskv, the Shoku Nihongi, the Engishiki, 
various Moitogatart, and lastly those brilliant pioneers of 
European scholarship, Chamberlain, Satow, and Aston— 
and he has very obviously devoted to his task much time and 
immense industry and patience. Of the results of his labours 
the least we nan say is that lie hns produced a book full of 
fine scholarship, lucid in so fur as so complicated a subject 
can be made lucid, and worthy in every respect to rank with 
the work of his three distinguished English predecessors, 

Japanese grammarians divide the parts of speech into three, 
,V« (iminflected principal words), Koloba (inflected principal 
words), and Tenncofta (inflected and iminflected subordinate 
words), a classification followed by Aston in his Grammar 
of (he Written language ; but Mr. Ransom has for reasons 
of convenience, and rightly, adopted a compromise, following 
the Japanese classification where that seemed advantageous* 

JR-vy. JULY lWl% r 
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and resorting to that of European grammars when necessity 
forced him. 

The first chapter of the hook deals with the introduction 
of writing from China and describes at length the difficulties 
which confronted the earliest Ja^nanese students ol Chinese in 
the adaptation of the ideographs* or logographs. to native 
purposes and how the ultimate result was a combination of 
two methods, the semantic and the phonetic, which arc stll] 
i n use to- da y. Logograph employed pho netien I ly to re present 
particles and termination*,, wore originally written in full* 
a peculiarly cumbrous device ; but sheer necessity forced 
their gradual abbreviation, and early in the ninth century 
they crystallized into two syllabaries, the Katakana and the 
Himgana* From the dismission of this subject the author 
next proceeds to deal with the noun and pronoun. The former 
is, as he points out, n true universal—-iminfluoted and thus 
incapable by it-selE of ex pressing number, gender, or case. 
Over a third of the book is devoted to the consideration of 
the two most- important parts of speech in Japanese, the 
adjective and the verb {fmtamki kotoha, work words). They 
are the only inflected parts of speech and have so many 
features in common that they arc classed by many Japanese 
grammarians as one. Inflection, it may Ih* [jointed out, has 
nothing to do with voice, mood, tense, person, gender, number, 
or case ; its principal function* according to Aston, is "to 
give to the same root the force of a different part of speech 
According to the inflection usedMr. Hansom divider ( lie 
conjugation of the Japanese verb into two parts, the Simple 
and the Compound, The former has five forma- - the predi¬ 
cative, rise attributive, the conjunctive, the imperfect or 
" Negative Base ' * and the perfect—and variations of tense, 
mood,, voice, etc., are expressed by the addition nf certain 
suffixes to these forms. There is not space in this brief review 
to follow in detail the author s very thorough and careful 
elucidation of the functions of these two parts of speech ; 
but it is interesting to note that in Japanese a verb can on 
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occasion be used as a substantive or ns an adjective and 
that an adjective is subject to conjugation like a verb. In, 
distinguishing the four regular types of the simple Conjugation 
of the verba Japanese grammarians have recourse to a con¬ 
ventional table of tiie syllabary, classifying them accordingly 
as ichidan (nnigrade), nidan (bigmde), etc., but In the 
grammars used bv Europeans they are given numbers in 
the ordinary way, a method which has the advantage of 
simplicity. The Fart idea (i€niwoha) Y which arc essential to 
the format ion of any proposition contai nin g more than the 
simplest dement a. the author regards as the most characteristic 
group of words in Japanese, and he divides them Into two 
classes—particles a fleet mg only component parts of a sent ence 
and particles affecting a sentence as a whole. It is a very 
convenient arrangement even if, as he says, it cannot be 
supported on logical grounds. In the first are included 
what he calls the Case Particles (wo, .tew, ga r hi, to t hr. 
t/oti r and made) ; the second comprises the Adverbial Particles, 
But in order to deal more satisfactorily with certain specialized 
functions of some of those appearing in these two classes, 
Mr. frmpom adds :i third, that of the Conjunctive Particlea. 
This is as interesting a chapter as any in the book. Brief 
sections are devoted to the Adverb—the existence of which 
is not always recognized by Japanese grammarians—to the 
Formation of Words, to Grammatical Functions, and to 
Syntax, anti the book closes with a useful appendix con¬ 
taining a tabulated statement of the chief points of difference 
in form between words of the spoken and written language of 
to-day and those of the Ileian period, when the divergence 
between written and colloquial first became apparent. 

Ah was only to be expected in a work coming from the 
Okrandon Press, the hook is well and clearly printed and 
singularly free from misprints. But it is a pity the Index 
is not fuller. We congratulate the author on the very able 
manner in which lie has handled a most difficult subject and 
hope tlia t, he will now write a short Grammar of the modern 
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Spoken Ijinfm flgfi to take the place of some of those turgid 
tomes with which the unfortunate ordinary student is forced 
at present to wrestle. It is very gratifying to note that Iiis 
Majesty’s tonsillar Sendee in Japan can still on occasion 
produce a scholar worthy of its early reputation. 

Harold Parlett. 


Guide-Posts to Chinese Pa mmsa * By Louise Wallace 
Hackney. Edited by Hr. Paul Billiot* 10 x 71. 
233 pp + + 21 pL Boston ami Xew York: Houghton, 
Mifflin, 1Q27, 

When the name of Paul Pelliot appears as connected with 
any work on a Chinese subject. Chose interested in the literature 
and art of China anticipate a treat from a master. This 
book professes to liave been edited by him, but he has already 
published a disclaimer, stating that he bit.s had nothing 
to do either with the authorship or with the editing of the 
book. A perusal of the work does not reveal any sign of the 
Pelliot touch. 

The aim of the book is to help those who are interested 
in Chinese paintings to a keener appreciation of them. Tluit 
iiim ia worthy of commendation and the work will be of nfle 
to anyone who Ills not read any other book on the subject 
of Chinese pointing; but it adds little or nothing to the informa¬ 
tion that has already been published in previous works dealing 
with that subject. The illustrations given are well produced 
hut hardly justify the advertisement of the work as 44 lavishly 
illustrated ”, There can be no doubt that Chinese paintings 
are attracting increased attention, and the author very 
rightly has sounded a note of warning regarding the danger 
of judging " the painting by the famous name attached to it Ft 
rather than hy intrinsic beauty ", There is undoubtedly 
.1 tendency on the part of many to profess to admire only 
what ja represented to be ancient, who seem to forget that 
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c :i thing of beauty is a joy for ever"', regardless of age p and 
that many so-called ancient masterpieces are made to appear 
old in order to deceive those who ££ criticdzx; by the ear and 
judge by the sound 

J. H. S. K 


The Derivation of some Kaxiehok Designs on Porcelain. 

By Kenneth Dingwall, 11 x S} t 28 pp, 4- 0 plates. 

London : For restricted circulation by E. Beum 1926, 

This la a paper which was read before the Oriental Ceramic 
Society in 1924, but the length of it precluded publication 
in the Transaction*. Japanese porcelain is notoriously lees 
known to us than Chinese; in fact, few of the finest pieces 
are to be found outside Japan, and that is one reason for 
our neglect. Therefore this contribution to the subject is 
specially welcome. 

Colonel Dingwall explains that the production of Jj Kakie- 
men wares flourished during l-he latter half of the seventeenth 
century. The chief designs which he discusses are the tiger, 
phoenix, banded-hedge, and the longevity triad of bamboo, 
plum, and pine. Doubtless he is right in tracing Chinese 
derivations via Coroan channels for all of them, except- the 
banded-hedge, T venture bo question* however, the plausibility 
of ids theory that the frequent presence of the tiger motive 
on these wares was occasioned by the (-Weans' terror at a 
time when their country was overrun by tigers,, Apart 
from its use with symbolic or episodic significance, this 
motive has always been a favourite in the Fur East because 
it lends itself to pictorial treatment and because the tiger is 
regarded us the King of Beasts, 


w. i\ Y. 
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Transactions of the Oriental Ceramic Society. Four 
vok: 1923^1, 1924-5, 1925-0. and 1926-7; each 
11 x 32 pp. -f 8 plates. London: Foe private 
circulation. Published lor the 4Societv by E. Beim. 

These maintain the high standard set by the first two 
volumes, and manifest the prosperous progress of the Society. 
In point of numbers its likeness to that famous Rung coterie 
of the Western Garden has lessened ; for lately the member■ 
ship has grown beyond the original limit of fifteen. The 
periodic symposia, continued without a break, am here 
recorded. In the first volume under review, Mr, Bernard 
Backhaul gives a retrospect of the scanty pre-Ming wares in 
Western collection* prior to the year 1900, Mr. O. C. Raphael 
follows with an account of fragments found at Fustat, 
a ruined suburb oF < 'ulro. He is of opinion that potteries 
flourished there for several centuries, and continued after 
the city was deserted in the thirteenth century, and that 
the Fustat potters of all ages copied Persian. Syrian, and 
Chinese model*. Chemical analyses and microscopical exaiiiimi- 
riong of cer ami c fragments and of local materials by Mr. 1). 
Korthal]-Laurie provide results which support Mr. Raphaels 
surmises. A paper on the chemistry of Temnioka glazes 
reports investigations of Mr. A. L. HetheringUm carried out 
under the guidance id Sir Herbert Jackson. Among many 
technical data of moment, it shows what diverse results may 
come from the use of ferric oxide. 

Another illuminating article is that by Rir Herbert Jackson 
in the second volume under review. It deals with the 
iridescence on early Chinese glazes. The writer + s conclusions 
are much the same as those reached concerning patina on 
bronzes as an index to uge, since he finds iridescence a guide 
only within wide limits. Not only the constitution of Lbe 
material but the factors nf environment, such as temperature 
and moisture, must bo taken into account while est ima ting 
the significance of disintegration of glazes, and these factors 
can seldom be traced. The volume closes with Mr. Hobson's 
paper 11 On Some Potteries in Kiangsu and Anhwei *\ 
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The nest, volume contains a report bv Mr. Hobson of a 
find which provides an argument against Dr, Rucker-Embdeii r s 
doubts concerning the antiquity of what we accept as Hap 
green glazed pottery. The find is a bell-shaped piece of 
glazed pottery obtained from a vaulted tomb recently opened 
near Cli’eng-tu, The information comes from Mr, Torrance, 
who gives his opinion that the tomb is of the Former Han 
period, A fragment, examined by Sir Herbert Jackson, 
proves to be covered with a fully disintegrated lead glaze. 
Later information dispels all doubt m to the antiquity of 
Chinese glazes. Glazed pottery has been found in dated 
Chinese tombs of the Han period excavated bv Japanese 
archaeologists in Corea. 

In the Iasi volume Professor Collie brings forward tour 
pieces of had'glased porcelain as evidence of the disputed 
use of lead glazes under the Sung. His theory of Sung attribu¬ 
tion is based on cmetalline changes in the glaze and alleged 
provenance from a certain Sung tomb* where his specimens 
are said to have been found associated with typical Sung ware. 
He does not state the origin of the latter data. Mv expo Hence 
is that such accounts from native sources arc entirely 
unreliable. Sir Herbert Jackson’s opinion is that the state 
of crystallization points to an early T L ang date. The Last- 
meuttoned authority himself contributes a valuable article 
on yin# ch'ing fragments examined by the microscope and 
by other means. 

Mr, Hobson describes some fragments of Yuan or late 
Sung blue-and-white ware excavated ut Aidbab, a Rod Sea 
port destroyed in 142b, A celadon fragment bea m an inserip- 
tioti in the Bash pa script which was invented in the thirteenth 
century to represent Chinese words in Tibetan characters, 
and was adopted by the Chinese Court in the early years of 
the Yuan dynasty. 


W, Perce yai* Yetts, 
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The Tibetan Book of the Deatj. or the After-Death 
Experiences on the Bardo Plane^ according to Lama 
Dflwfl-Samdup a English Eendering, By W. Y. 
Evans-Wex^, M.A r . D.Litri, E r Sc. 9 in, by 6 ia„ 
pp. xliv + 243 ± 6 plates and 6 wood cuts, Oxford 
University Press, 1927. 

This interesting book “will probably arouse strongly con¬ 
flicting emotions in its readers, unless they are id complete 
sympathy with the author's tmtlook, a curious combination of 
scientific accuracy and romanticism H 

The main part of the hook is an excellent and scholarly 
translation into English by a very distinguished Tibetan 
scholar recently deceased of a text of Tibetan Mahut/una 
Buddhism entitled Baidu TAdcfo/. This text, is customarily 
recited a number of times in t he presence of a deceased person 
during the first forty-nine days after his death, and is intended 
to guide him through the difficulties and dangers which he 
will encounter during that period when he is in the Bardo 
state, Le, a sort of intermediate existence before his next 
incarnation,, 

Ur. Evans-W entz b introduction expounds the religious 
beliefs of the sect who use this work in a clear and sympathetic 
manner and is most interesting. 

So far the book can be accorded unstinted praise. But 
tunny F perhaps most, readers will, withhold their sympathy 
from much of the other mutter contained in the introduction 
and particularly in the notes to the introduction and text. 

The first point of controversy which arises is the date and 
authorship of the text it self. It is common ground that all 
the are comparatively modern. The natural conclusion 
^ouJd, therefore, be that the work itself is comparatively 
modern,. This i*. prima facie, ljorne out by internal evidence. 

1 he account of the phenomena of the Bardo state has the 
appearance of being a statement of beliefs which are 
fundamentally of a very low order, derived from the teachings 
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of the magician and mystery-monger. Technically speaking, 
the foundation is Tantric Buddhiam of a debased type. Beliefs 
of thia kind Eire no doubt of great antiquity, but they belong 
to the pre-Aryan stratum and were received into the pure 
Buddhist faith only comparatively recently. The statement 
of these beliefs appears to have been worked over by more 
enlightened persona who have realized that the account of the 
nest world which they give is unworthy of a spiritual religion, 
but instead of discarding it in tvlo have endeavoured to 
interpret it allegorically. 

This is not an unusual phenomenon in cases where persons 
of an elevated and spiritual disposition are compelled by their 
birth and environment to accept as inspired scriptures 
documents containing beliefs which they recognize to he of a 
degraded type. 

This is not, however, the attitude taken up bv Dr. Evnns- 
Wentz. He is not prepared to admit a debased substratum, 
;uid is. therefore, driven to the contention that the work goes 
back to the earliest period of Tibetan Buddhism, was compiled 
in Its present form by persons of high spirituality who spoke 
deliberately in allegory (for the curious and anti-social reason 
that they did not wish too winy people to understand it I), 
and was either handed down orally for many hundred years 
before being committed to writing, or deliberately concealed 
by the original author and rediscovered and published by 
him in a later incarnation at a much later date. 

Euch an idea must necessarily be pure theory ; this is 
admitted, but it is contended that iL isn better theory than the 
other. The matter, therefore, becomes one for individual 
choice, but it cannot be denied that probability is on tie 
side of the sceptics. 

The other principal point of controversy is ihe possible 
relationship between (a) the beliefs regarding the nest world 
stated in thin, test and the beliefs regarding the nest world 
held in other countries, notably pre-Christian Egypt, and 
{&) their literary expression hero and in other countries. 
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especially mediaeval Europe, I)r. Evans-Wentz dearly 
believes that there has been interchange on a wide scale. 

That beliefs do migrate no reasonable person will deny. 
Indeed the appearance in this work of the specifically Semitic 
sacred number, 49, has every appearance of being a case in 
point. But most scholars will prefer to start from the point 
that speculation regarding the next world has been a human 
practice from time immemorial H and that theories regarding 
it are primji facie a native growth until the contrary can be 
proved. Time will no doubt prove that certain migrations 
have taken place ami the foundation of the proof must be the 
publication of as much evidence regarding such beliefs as 
possible. Dr, Eva ns-Wentz's contribution to this publication 
is a valuable one* 

One aspect of Dr. Evans-Wentz’s comments will probably 
cause considerable resentment. To his romantic temperament 
the u esoteric M presents an irresistible attraction and be is, 
therefore, so unwise as to express* irrelevantly for the purpose 
of his book, the view that 44 institutional r \ i.e. orthodox, 
Christianity ie inferior to 44 esoteric ’ T Christianity, Le_ the 
heretical and pagan doctrines of the various Gnostic sects. 

One small point, he is sadly mistaken in supposing that the 
mantas, " Om nmni padmi hum " T which he reproduces opposite 
p. 167. i* in I^antsa characters of the seventh century a.d. 
The alphabet employed is much biter. 

G. L. M. Clauson, 


The Vershik Dialect of the Kasjuti Language . 1 By 
I ZARt/fllX, 

Research in the language known to us in the two forms 
of Bumshaski and Werchikwar has been so rare and 
limited that the appearance of any addition to our knowledge 
of it is an event of some importance. 

1 iVara&H KaNtt-hwtitkoi'fi Fu«k. Gtkftk po Diuhifo- 

tjMphic lhndtitu*ha. pri Azivtekom J/tiiee 

Ahadtimti Xaa.k, VcL ij F part 2. Icnin^^L 
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L Zarubin's present contribution, however, deserves notice 
for its intrinsic and not merely for its accidental merits, while 
its main demerit to many, the fact that it is written in Russian, 
is a further reason for calling attention to it. 

Russian literature, like Russian caviare, is a luxury many 
Western scholars cannot indulge in as freely as they would 
'like to do. and work recorded in Russian is apt to suffer 
undeserved neglect. 

Zarubin's article is the most important original work that 
has been done on either dialect since the days of the pioneers, 
J, Biddulph (1&80) and G- Leitner (iSSDh and it is the first 
comprehensive study of Wercbikwar* 

His material is very far from being complete, as he con¬ 
stantly reminds us. but it is extensive and he has spared no 
labour in digesting and arranging it r 

The value of the work is enhanced by the candour of the 
author, who makes no attempt to gloae over deficiencies, or 
to assume or imply what he does not know. 

All deficiencies admitted, he has been able to illustrate the 
most important of the grammatical features of Were hi k war, 
to give a large number of forms and to furnish a considerable 
vocabulary. The latter consists of some HOD entries, including, 
of course. ft number of foreign words in ordinary use. and 
cross references. 

The author has recorded a couple of short texts and has 
supplied a commentary on the Werchikwar version of the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son contained in the Linguistic Syrvey 
of India (voL viu, part 2). 

In his bibliographical notes he has been able to supply 
references to some Russian records, not, I believe, previously 
known. 

Neither Burushsski nor Werchikwar is a written language, 
and, in consequence, we have no historical knowledge of their 
development, and hence no means of solving many problems 
of existing morphology and usage. 

In these circumstances the existence of two considerably 
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differentiated dialects, Bunwhaski and Werchifcwir* Is of 
special value. Sporadic phenomena in one tan some times be 
explained by the regular usage of the other, and comparison 
of thek vocabularies may yield interesting and sometimes 
ilimniDating facts, 

I p to the present, however. little lias been possible owing to 
the deficiency of published Werchikwar material, which is 
practically confined to the text of the Prodigal Sou in the 
£.&/* already referred to. To nay that this is not perfect 
implies no reflection on the editor. 

My own studios were principally directed to Burushaski* 
but the little I did on Werchikwar enables me to farm a high 
opinion of Zarubin's accuracy and to congratulate myself on 
the fact that my observations, so far as they went, agree very 
closely with his. 

A lew examples of what may be derived from the comparison 
ol Bumshaski and Werchitwar mny here not be amiss. 

In Werehfkwur we have a well-established scheme of 
inflexion of the preterite of the verb in the form 

Sing. 1 Ma I did 

2 ka 

^ Mi Piur. 1, 2 S 3, Mon 

f-, Mu, Mo 

f u Burushaski we have the following scheme, w hich is also 
found ia Werchikwar :— 

Sing. 1 Mam 

2 Muma 

Z r m. Minit Piur. 1 3 2 ± 3, eiuman 

I. i'lunio 

But in. Buruflhaaki wc have regularly in dependent clauses 
the 3rd sing, muse, form eh, and I have onec or twice recorded 
1st and 2nd person forms of the pattern Ma, 3rd sing, frm, 
forms equivalent to riu and piur, forma of all persons of the 
pattern Man, 

Now the first and second forms at least are so rare that one 
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could only regard them with doubt and suspicion il we hud 
not definite evidence of their existence in Werehikwar, 

There are, in fact, two complete schemes of inflexion, one 
without and one with an -m- a of which Biirunhaski now" favours 
the latter. These m forms Zarubin considers, probably 
correctly, to be in origin participial. 

Again, it is interesting to find the word meaning 

At day " t used independently in Were hit war. In Biirushiiski, 
as far as I know, it occurs onJy in compounds : — 

B. kuko to-day (A- proximate demonstrative prefix). 

R» W. hikulto one day P 

B. hiputio \ day after to-morrow 

W, hf pa Util (given by Zarubin as ” to-morrow Si ). 

To which I may add :■— 

B. W, yarbuko, day before yesterday. 

Zarubin gives uiio as an alternative form to hulk* on the 
strength of kikuUo ; but there and in hullo I think the h 
has merely been dropped alter k for simplification, lu 
hifiitlto the simplification has been effected by dropping the k. 
The result. Is a different form of the same elements with a 
specialised meaning. 

i have once recorded in Bimishaski a past participle, 
’Mix'a ” having said ", annotated as an obsolete form, and in 
Werehikwar nuntt , with the same meaning. 

Zarubin has recorded varums parts in the negative only of 
the verb to which these obviously belong :— 

past base, axoian- present base, q^ofi(^)- 

He gives it as the negative corresponding to the ordinary 
sen-r ■ “ to say \ In Burushasld the negative is obtained by 
prefixing the negative particle 'V. 

o$hu is, not to say. 

Rurushaski tie (conditional particle) es represented in 
Wercbikwar by lsek f which may be compared with Xagiri 
Bimishnski t*ik t and perhaps with Shtnu sii* 
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WerchikwBT forms arc sometimes more complete, at least 
longer, than Burushaski ones :■— 


W. 

B. 

W. 

B. 

W. 

B. 

W. 


nsumen t phrr. ammitfU 


imut# 


star. 


rail L . + 
fMs sister, 
yas I 


amutiiq \ 

_ -now. 
m uw. mti ) 

afatin ($unis), to day, ef r Ti r frum. kulnma d&n f this year* 


The word is apparently only a form of ike proximate 
demonstrative, £ * this,” differently applied in the two dialects. 
I have also recorded this k- in B, with a prefixed u-. 

^ c also find instances of the reverse,, where Burushaski 
forms are fuller than the Werehikwar ones : — 


W. B. buSA^a, calf. 

W. gilinum, B, $iliginum f thin. 

Very common ideas are sometimes represented by totally 
different words 

big, elder W. nii B. uijiim 

all W. JfcuJ, m B, UiftM 


l both used in 

Ehowir) 

small, younger W r z&uyun B. jut 

I went W. rjafa B. niyam 

1 shall come W, tsurtm B. ju&tm 

But the roots n£ (fw) and £o (jti) are both known in W. 
AnoLher subject which it would be interesting to investigate 
is the borrowing by the two dialects from their neighbours: 
H crchdrwar from KJiovriir. and Barash at; ki from Shina, 
Borrowing has also to some extent been reciprocal r and 
Shiija certain!}" shares words with Burushaski which are not 
of Bard origin. 

Zarubin gives a detailed account of the sounds of 

W erchikwar, and I gather that be regards the special l which 
it possesses as one of its most distinctive phonetic features. 
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This l he represents by t. and states that it is pronounced 
like M the Tfcussinn hard l*\ He lurther states that it exists 
only in Werehikwhr a and is lacking in the surrounding 
languages. 

This statement I think requires modification. I have myself 
remarked this l in Werchikwar, e.g. 

duhwt. it was. 

But there is also in Khowar (Cbitrili) a peculiar which I 
think is identical with, or closely allied to it. 

This special I in Khowar is recognized by Khownr speakers, 
and an l wit-li “ a Bound between l and r is mentioned by 
O’Brien though he does not appear to differentiate it in his 
vocabulary. It is not noticed in the Linguistic Survey of India, 
To me it frequently suggested something approaching 
3J or 3. 

This sound 1 have not observed in tiurushaski. nor anything 
resemb ling it. 

Personal Ey I should my that the sound referred to by 
Zarubin is not common to the B.W* group,, but ya shared by 
W. and Khowar^ The question of its source remains a problem. 
If it is cerebrak which I doubt. Dr. (Irahanie Bailey has 
recorded a cerebral ] in Drasi Siiina r 

In Burushtiski the most distinctive sound is one which I 
have now eoute to believe is a cerebral 
$ayitm t irmre. 

The existence of cerebrals Zarubin considers of minor 
importance in view of their occurrence over “ an extended 
linguistic territory *\ 

More important in Werehikw&r is the tendency to u syllabic 
assimilation of vowels“ (translation doubtful), which 
approximates it to Turki and also to the Dravidian languages 
(Telega)* 

The most distinctive feature of all, however, in the domain 
of phonetics is, in his opinion, the alteration of voiced sounds 
to surds between vowels. As far ^ is known, a similar change 
is recorded only in certain Yuzhno-Dagtcstani languages 
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(Report A, EL Genko in tie Yaphctieheski Institute 12th June, 

1925). 

It Is to be remembered, however * that this change only 
operates in certain situations, of which he has mentioned two 
in his11-, viz. when a voiced stop is preceded by a negative 
a-, and when the pronoun prefix gu occurs as an infix. To 
these should be added two more cases in which a medial 
voiced so and is changed to a surd stop. 

The consonantal causative prefix *-a& also produces the 
change, and the prefix of the past participle n + vowel, 
irero^ to be tired aapjras, to tire 
tjam i, to take nukm, having taken 

The change in the&e cases is not [incited to sonant stop*, 
the sonant spirants arc absu affected :— 

and after *-dd w —> p 

The change of sonant to surd does not T however, take place 
after the pronoun prefixes n-. etc., in any shape or form. 

Zarubin devotes a couple of pages to di.seasking the 
philological affinities of Werchikwar (and Bnruijhnski). in 
which he is inclined to find Iranian and Dm vidian elements. 
He also cites examples of words tcuumon to Wereliikwar and 
the Bard languages and the Eastern Iranian and Pamir 
languages. 

Here borrowing at all periods may account for much; but 
the Iranian and Dravidian claims are more seiimifi. As Iranian 
elements he gives the verb “ to be h®, which he identifies 
with the Iranian root Eim-. Jo? 1 -, and N 1." which he derives 
from EisttJH 

Dm vidian elements he sees in the locative postposition 
nta (IL-ufo),, which he identifies with Dmvidian ojli and other 
forma, and the plural suffixes -ftfj and -Aku (twice recorded by 
him), which he identifies with Dm vidian -ngQ f iP, 
etc. (in Tamil and Condi). 

It seems doubtM whether arholars will find these 
identifications convincing. 
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However tins may be, it Joes not affect the value of the 
contribution of solid fact, which be bus made to our knowledge 
of WerdukwSr. 

I should add that since writing the above a second recent 
work of the same author has come into my hands. This is a 
study of the Eastern Iranian language, Mini jam. It appeared 
in L Irun. vet, i, jreH, pp. 111-200. The offprint is dated 
Ijemngrud. 11127, It is on the same lines as the Wcrchikwar 
article, containing 20 pages of introduction, a short text, and 
o0 pages of Munjatu-Ruasian vocabulary. 

1). L. K. Loeuier, 


SuvekiEN et Isuo-EETRONSEiS’ : L"Aspect MunpHOLticiguE 
|)E la tJtJESTToar, By C. Aotbak. 8* X 11, K + xi + 
199 pp. Paris, deuthner: 192a. 125 fr. 

Many attempts have been made to connect Indo-European 
with other language-families -notably with Finno-Ugrian 
ou the one hand and Semitic on the other. In this book we 
have an attempt to show a connexion he tween Indo-European 
and Sumerian. But whereas so many of these attempts have 
been rendered nugatory by their authors’ ignorance of 
linguistic science and of the principles which must underlie 
any attempt to prove relationship between two languages, 
in this M. Antrim has shown himself well aware of the dangers 
which await the voyager in these uncharted seas. 

The doctrine of the unique ness of linguistic phenomena is 
forcibly enunciated by Meillet; and on that uniqueness 
depends the possibility of proving linguistic relationship. 
For proof of relationship between two Indo-European 
languages we depen.J upon tin' particularities of grammatical 
inflection more than on anything else. Similarity of 
vocabulary may be a matter of borrowing, one from the 
other or both from an outside source. But if we go hack to a 
period before the grammatical structure of Indo-European 
had been developed to the stage at which we know ir by 
jn.Ms. jt;ia' lU2a, 
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comparison of the existing Indo-European languages^ we 
aic left, with little more than the possibility of comparing 
its vocabulary with that of any other language-group w ith 
which we wish to establish connexion. But even that, la 
not all. The number of Indo-European words to which we 
can assign definite, concrete meanings (like father h+ to 
*pJt4t t " two 13 to etc.) is small ; for the most of 

what we know of its vocabulary consists of roots, of which we 
know' the tifp& only ol derivation and to which we can attach 
only vague and generalized conceptions. To find similarities 
of sound between such vaguely known roots in one hypo¬ 
thetical language with similar roots in another hypothetical 
or imperfectly known language can bring little conviction 
of relationship. 

Xonc has realized this essential difficulty more clearly than 
M- Antrim, and Lis recognition. of it greatly enhances the 
value of lus exposition. It follows then that an important, 
flection of the book is that in which lie draws comparison 
between certain grammatical features of Indo-European and 
Sumerian, notably some of Lke ense-nttixcs. The para!Ida 
at first sight are striking. But the sum total ol exact corre¬ 
spondence is slight, and not perhaps beyond the possibility of 
chance. 

In the domain of vocabulary also, though here the proof 
is less cogent, there are, it is true, some striking resemblances. 
Nursery words like mi "father’: Gk. arm prove little; 
nor can the comparison of tir " glory J with an IE. *cr- 
having the vague meaning 1 to raise * {or k to move ’) be 
held convincing. A slip causes a greater resemblance in 
dtuj * to bo bright' with tE. *4agh- 'to burn 1 : for the 
latter should be *dht^h- dfsotf^h- (Lat. jWo T etc.). Never¬ 
theless the number of agreements is striking, and uLniuat 
beyond the realm of chance. We arc thus left with two 
possibilities : ultimate relationship or borrowing. The latter 
may well be the case hi a comparison like agar "field’ with 
IE. *dol which the vowel a makes its ultimate JE. 
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origin suspect, and. of which the generally accepted derivation 
from it rout *ajj- (in Lat, ago, etc,) is by no means clear. 

On this evidence, it is true, wn can come to no certain 
conclusion ; but the facta thus soberly exposed by the author 
must be kept in mind whenever the further relations of 
Indo-European are considered, 

R. L, Turxer, 


CrHAMMAR OP THE SHINA ($]NA) LaSGGAHE. By T, GrAHASIK 

Bailey, M.A., BJX, D.Litl. 5J x 7|, sv -|-28n pp. 

R.A.S. Prire Publication Fund, 1924. 

fihiua is an Indo-Aryan language belonging to that XW, 
group of dialects which, on account of certain common 
characteristics, it is convenient to class ns Dunlin. These 
dialects have inure than others liecn cut off from the general 
development of Tndo-Aryan in India and particularly from 
the influence in later years of literary Sanskrit, Knowledge 
of them is therefore of the greatest iinporta.icc in the study 
of the comparative grammar of the Indo-Ary an languages. 
The language of this group hitherto best known, chiefly 
owing to the work of Sir George Grierson, was Kashmiri. 
The other Dardlc languages, including Kliina, were known 
only from very imperfect and fragmentary sources, Now 
with the publication of this book Dr. Ttsiloy has enormous!'■ 
enlarged our knowledge. He bus dealt in full detail with the 
dialect of Gilgit, (airly fully with that of Kohistan and Cures, 
and has added notes on that of Dr as. In addition to the 
grammar, there are good vocabularies, both Shinn-English 
and English-Shins, for Gilgiti. English-Shina only for the 
others: the first contains well over 6*100 words. 

Dr, Bailey contents himself with a description of the 
language; but in estimating the vidua of his book it 
is necessary to point to some of the conclusions to which 
his new foots lead the eomparativist. First he has established 
quite clearly the survival of the three sibilants— k, s T s— 
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corresponding in general with those of Sanskrit, except that 
s before tj is palatalized (as in the language of the K barest Id 
inscriptions in general): e.g. luiSi * (belly) is filled' < 
lusijnii ; and that i before f becomes -S 1 , e_g. mx 1 mother-in- 
law' c suairtfA, He establishes also the existence nf two 
series of cA-sounds, one palatal— c chj (i) —the other cerebral 
— r ch j (:). The first correspond to Bkt, r rh j (it/ th*j 
dy dhj ; the second to fr, ks y dr dhr f br bhr. 

The equation rh < ks is particularly interesting. In most 
of the modern 1A. languages extensive dialectical borrowing 
has largely obscured the boundaries of the isogloases ft-s > kM 
and fcfr > ccA, although J. Bloch shows that for Marathi at 
least txh was the real development. But lor Shinn (and the 
Ibirdie languages in general) the ease is quite plain : it is a 
rch- or rather a * rA language. Out of -7 words eon’ 
taining original Skt, ks. one only has jtfA), viz. tdk ’ 100000 \ 
which is particularly liable to be a loan ; two have c(A), 
Met ■ kakffjd- (palatalized by y) and b&Mlki x to beg 
whleh is perhaps a loan from Kashmiri bZchun < bhihale ; 
24 have r(A). This again agrees with the language of the 
Kharusthl inscriptions. 

The confusion of d(h)r and b[h)r as j (z) is shared not only 
by the other Bardic languages, but extends into W. Pahaii, 
for K as Sir George Grierson points out, Bliudruwahl has 
dfd for both : hlirdul > Rh. jd r Bhnd, tlkld ; ahhrd —> Sh, 
dzu 1 cloud nrefrd—> Sh* dzit 4 wet\ 

The voicing of single inter vocalic consonants which in 
India proper was con Fined to plosives is here extended to 
the sibilants : become £ z z, the last in the Giigit 

dialect eventually disappearing. The beginnings of Lhis 
process are probably to be seen in the Kharosthl Documents 
of Niya, in which different signs are used oil the one hand for 
jf- and -sx- Y and on the other for 

Another peculiarity of Shinn is the disappearance of Skt. 
intervocalic - t(fi)~ -rf(A) t while it retains -r- and -l- *—Skt, 
aktoin- yhitaka - catuka- la lain- kataka- sphaktyati kuta- 
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sphota- pa/hait iodada niptfaytati dhiiti- (< *t ihiidi-, cf. 
Sindhi dhtifi) Income ante g4i eai nildu baa faiijoiki Mi 
pficn'- pui/antt .to t mii utfii \ Puli kotAitft- dnthd appear as 
Mij&ihi d'ii. 

It shows also the archaic preservation of -m- (like other 
Diirdir languages and Singhalese) and the distinction between 
Skt, if- and j-, which has been lost except in, Bardic, 8indhi 
and blnghalese \ and between -a* and -n- (preserved also in 
old Singhalese). 

Sir George Grierson has classed; the Bardic languages as 
belonging neither to the Indo-Aryan nor to the Iranian 
branch of Tndo-Iranijin (Aryan), hut as forming a third and 
independent branch. But in the phonology of Shiua there 
is nothing which forbids derivation from the form of language 
represented by the Eigvcda, while on the other hand forms 
quoted by Dr. Bailey show clearly that the ancestor of Shinn 
underwent those very sound-changes which distinguish 
Sanskrit (or Indo-Arvan) from the other Indo-Iranian 
languages, IE. °r > irjur, not ar : ym 1 rock ’ = gkt. 

but At. gain - puroqu 1 old '=Skl. purdnd-, cf. pnrdh, 
but At. pard. 

1E, { t» (/■) appears as Tr/wr, not as nr : xUjU =, Skt, diryhn-, 
Av. dar^ya*, pS^ti = Skt. piirna-, nintu coagulated T = 
Skt. twiJrtrt-. 

IE. j, and y" before palatal vowels, appear as j, and are 
not distinguished as : and j as in Iranian : jon — Skt. jantit- 
jltm = Skt. fivanta-. Similarly yh and y lr h Both appear ns 
h in SB in a. but as z and j in Iranian : fuinza = Skt, hamsd-, 
Imhiu = Ski, huridra-, Mt = Skt. hdsla-, hlu = Skt. hjdaya^ 
hdtttm = Skt. hdrdmi, hal = Skt. hiti-. Tlie subsequent 
researches of G-. Morgensti&he (Report <m a Linguistic Mission 
to Afghanistan) confirm the evidence thus given by Shins. 

Students of Indo-Aryun are fortunate in that Shinn has 
attracted to its study two such scholars as Dr. Bailey and 
Colonel Tiorimer. For J ml o* Aryan philology has benefited 
greatly from their work. May their results stimulate others to 
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investigate these dblccts r which are probably among the last 
of living Indo-European languages awaiting description ami 
which in all probability have not long to Live. 

K L, T. 


The Devxlqpmesjv ano Qrigpt of the Bengali Language, 
By Buniti Kumar Chati khj]. 8J x 7 r xei -h 1179 pp. 
Calcutta University Frees, 19S6> 

Or, Chatterji has written a book which will form a land¬ 
mark in the history of Bengali and which will be welcomed 
and studied by all students of Indo-Aryan linguistics. To the 
elucidation of his mother-tongue the author has, brought a 
strict training in phonetics and linguistic science and a very 
considerable knowledge of Old and Middle forms of the 
language^ desiderata not always to be found in writers on 
the history of Indian languages. Indeed, this honk marks 
an epoch, us the first considerable production of the younger 
school of scientifically trained Indian linguists. 

The author has traced the history of modern Bengali sounds 
and forms from Primitive Indian (Sanskrit); bat he has added 
also useful and i lluminat ing disc anions on the phonology of 
loanwords* both ancient and modem. Particularly interesting 
is his discussion of the historical conditions of the spread of 
the Jndo-Aryan la ngu ages into E. India* and of their 
relations with the languages they displaced. This is a field 
which offers great opportunities to the researcher ; and we 
may hope that Dr* Chatter]! will pursue hi a studies still 
further in this direction. 

The book deserves better indices. There is no subject- 
index r and its place is not ti I led by over 50 pages of ‘" contents * 
The word-index would have been made far more useful to 
the general student of Indu-Aryan if it could have been con¬ 
structed on the lines of the index to J* Bloch's Langur 
mamlhe, or if at least a corresponding index had been added 
of Sanskrit words. 

Such a work aa this requires much more discussion than can 
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be attempts'll here. Fur in it are raised most of the problems 
of Judo-Aryan history; and if they are not solved, we have 
here presented the farts from the Bengali aide, which may 
materially help their future solution. 

A few points may be mentioned. The author is tempted 
to explain m preJnhj-Aryaii and even as going bank to 
Indo-European some phenomena which probably find their 
explanation In Indo-Arvan itself* Thus Lhe a of Pali jot is 
not the same as the n of Gk. finpu$ T which represents IE. 

and has its regular development in Skt. guru/t : 
gam owes its a either to the influence at ifdrTgnn g&ritfh&h 
or more probably to a process of dissimilation, rf, Pkt. mailda- 
i navla- Skt* mahda- mukvla- t and pa hula {never *pulmh-) 
< prtkula-* Equally doubtful is the derivation of Poll atsua 
from IE. on the strength of Gk. clij : more likely it is 

Skt. t/yftt influenced by the commoner strong forms of the 
present stem, d-irfi, dsfili, etc. 

The most serious fault ig perhaps the failure to take 
sufficiently into account the forms of the other 1 ado-Aryan 
languages. No etymology should be made until the corre- 
spending forms in as many of the other modern languages ns 
possible have been considered. Etymologists tire peculiarly 
open to attack, and amidst the vast mas* of material, largely 
new, which the author hm offered in this field, there is 
naturally something that is doubtful: but a stricter observance 
of this principle might have saved a few slips, bit Ufa 1 sheep p 
cannot be from *mhethi- *mrhada- < Skt. me.ta-, because 
Nepali hhero f Panjabi hhald indicate Middle Indian bhedda- h 
for which earlier hketfra- is suggested by W. Palrnri dldtdd 
and Sin did hhcdrl. hht'dra- ia quoted by BP, from Tnkaij- 
daiesa. This id reminiscent of, and may pusribly be derived 
fiuni. rnedhra- in Amamkosa and in Hindi merhd. Singhalese 
mada (through *mhedtQ-l —though the change h not 
apparently regular)—which in its turn may be connected 
with flK£d- l> Hindi fneh mem as a regular development of 
*maiz-dhTtt- r but is more probably to be referred to mehaiu 
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Part IT. which deals with the history of grammatical tonus, 
is equally valuable. Certainly a notable hoot, 

ft. L. T. 


The Mirror of Poetry, By "Abdu rPahmaw 10 x 6i. 
Mimtushfllilr: University of Delhi* 192 G. 

The Mirror of Poetry is an Urdu wort consisting of a series 
of lectures on Oriental poetry, delivered by him at the Delhi 
University. It is useful for university students and gives in 
a single volume varied information on grammar, rhetoric, 
nod dictum—information that is scattered in various old- 
fashioned works; but there is little in the lectures that. 
is original or striking. The book ls well and clearly litho¬ 
graphed, and is well hound. 

lb C. Phillott, ,-i'olonrl. 


Indico by L. D T Barnett 

1. The Stone Ace jn India : being the Sir H. Suhrahmanva. 
Ayyjir Lecture delivered on 10th December. 1925, by 
P r T. Srinivasa Ayyanoar, 9} x G ; i + 55 pp PJ 
4 plates, 2 maps. Madras : Government Press, l92<iL 

The author ol this interesting lecture, starting with an 
outspoken criticism of Darwin s theory of the origin of man 
through the accumulation of accidental variations, Ends 
mankinds first home on the coast between the Indian Ocean 
and the jungles of Hindustan, and gives a survey of the 
culture of the palffiolithk and neolithic ages In India as 
evidenced by the relics of their art and the data of language 
and religion, drawing the probable couclimon that ,L the 
Neolithic Epoch came as a result of gradual evolution from 
the preceding age ' r (p. 25) anil pointing out that to a con¬ 
siderable extent the Stone Age b still very much with us TT 
(p. 54), Some of his views on matters of history anil language, 
however, provoke respectful dissent. We cun see no adequate 
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reason for liia accept since of tic Diffusion Lst doctrine that 

the fashion of megnlithic tom 1)3 spread from Egypt- to 
India (p. 42); his theory of the fundamental unity of all 
the Indian vernaculars, although there are some truths in 
his arguments, seems on tie tv hole to be radically unsound j 
and in his denial of an Aryan race (or races) distinct from other 
races of India and of an Aryan invasion from without (in 
spite of the admission on p. 43 that “ in the Lit-hie Ages, as 
Inter, India had an active intimate intercourse , . , with 
the rest of Asia ), together with the further conclusions 
drawn thence by him. he appears to bring his ease perilously 
near to a reductio (id ahsurtlum, 

“• Asura India, By Ast ant a ru a sad r ji-ij aht hi , 

M.A, (Cal.), D.Phih (Oxon.). 10 x 0$, i + i + xviii + 
137 + xvi pp* Patna, 1926. 

MTien once the brilliant discovery was made that the Vedic 
A/wra is the same as the .Semitic Aijur, it was patent that u 
man of genius would soon arise who would tell us all about 
it. And now he has come, in'the person of Professor Banerji- 
Sustri, whose eve, ranging in encyclopaedic erudition, from 
China to Peru, discerns the whole cour&e of Asura history, 
and a good deal besides. Omnia hot 'it. lie shows us in these 
pages how the Vedic As liras and Atretic Ahuras represent 
the penetration of Assyrian power and culture into Imn and 
India: how their tribes- Purus, Bhrgus, Turva&ks, Nagos, 
etc.—came to India by sea and land, and left their monuments 
in Mohenju-Duro and HarapfUi * how'they. advancing upwards 
from the lower Indus, struggled vainly against the Arvun 
Trtstis and Bharatas descending from the north-west, 
succumbed to them at the battle of the ParuspI, and partially 
fused with them; how the Bharatu war marks the Asuras’ 
last struggle for independent existence, and Jammu?jaya’a 
serpent-sacrifice “ is an historical celebration of the conclusion 
of the Asura supremacy and the birth of n neo-Aryan polity " ; 
huw they likciviso expanded eastwards to Megndha (Jura- 
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sandim !) and Assam (Bhagndatta I!) : and southwards as far 
as Ceyion (Havana! !!). finally to merge into the aboriginal 
Dados* He can. even discern their religion, their literature, 
their social institutions and moral Ideas* and tells us ll great 
deal about therm All honour is due to the intrepid Hercules 
Professor Bnuerji-Snstri* who has made hi a way to the Garden 
of the Ilcsperides and brought away thence:—a shif-lotus r of 
a remarkably fine ami large sort. 

In view of the magnitude of this discovery, it is only a 
pettifogging criticism that would remark that there ia not 
one passage in Indiiiu and Iranian literature where asura~ 
ahum denotes an historical people ; that the author's under¬ 
standing of A vesta and Avestio religion is strikingly faulty 
and his knowledge of Assyrian apparently second-hand: 
that his method of comparative philology is prehistoric 
(on, page 101 he derives virago from IM> and explaining 
that it denotes J| the power of man "" t and on p* 113 he equates 
lisas with Isis]; that, he, a professor of Sanskrit* writes 
the verbal form mlecchitatxn on p. 1 as mh'rfichhitu vm. and 
proves hv his quotation on 20 that he fiicjitls it to be read 
dh k i&im ; and rhat generally his combinations and conclusions 
attest his power of imagination rather than hi* capacity of 
judgment. 

3. Chronology of Ancient India. [By] Sita 'Sxni 
Pk-VDitAN, M,Bc bj Ph,D* 9| x 61, xxix + 1 + 291 pp. 

Calcutta; Uruvexttity of Calcutta* 1927, 

Mr. Pradhan + B object is tu correct and as far ns possible 
to bring into synchronistic connexion the ancient |KMligrecs 
of kings and others which are handed down in Yedic, Epic, 
and Puranir literature h ou lines very like those followed by 
the lamented Mr. Fargiter in his Aneitnt Indian Historic 
Tradition, lie deals accordingly with the Yedic Divhdasft, 
his contemporaries (the Yadu Sat vat, the Haihaya \^tah*ivyii, 
the Paurava Krta. father of Yusu Uparicara. the Aikflvaka 
Dasarathu Ajeva, etc.) T the descendants of Sat vat and 
Yitahavya, the Rarhadrathn dynasty of Magadhft descended. 
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from Krta. tie kings at Ilasiiiiupura, Lie two Paficalas, and 
Angu. the Tkaviikus from Dmiamtha onwards, the Janakas. 
the Ik^vakus of Southern Kosnk. and n number of famous 
fsis, and lie then essay? to determine the sueressio n in Magndhn 
frLHii BrntHsara to Candiagupta Maurya and the order and 
dates of the Pradyfitaa* On the basis of these conclusions, 
and reckoning an average of 28 yearn for a generation, he 
Exes the Mahabbaratn War at r + II52 ts.r., confirming this 
result by astronomical calculations, and makes c. 1500 b.c. 
the starting-point of the later Vedic period beginning with 
Divodasa's conquest of Sand>a ra. so that ihe Ten Kings* 
Battle falls in r. 1470 P Hamits conquest of Lanka in r, I45G, 
and the accession of Brhndrnthn I in c T 1425. etc., and Al the 
Egvedic Age extends right up to some of the events 
of the Mnhabharata Me moreover demolishes the Yedjc 
chronology of Or. A. L\ Daa f and even criticises unfavourably 
the astronomical arguments set forth by the late Ldkaraanya 
Tihk in his Orion —• which show?, much courage and inde¬ 
pendence. Although Mr. Fradkan’s reasonings in iny opinion., 
are not all equally convincing, his work show's immense 
industry and ingenuity, and there is certainly “ something 
in it especially as some of hi? eonelumoiis partly tally with 
those of Mr. Fargiter. Haw much historical fact lies hidden 
in the traditional pedigrees is still very uncertain; but the 
attempt to adjust and harmonise these is worth making, and 
Mr, Fradhaits essay is an OUfrgetic step in that direction. 
The task, however, is made vastly more difficult, and the 
results more uncertain, by the lack of good old manuscripts 
and critical editions of the Purauas■ a really sound critical 
corpus of the historical parts of the Puranas would be an 
immense boon. 

4 r DKVB LOPME M O !■ HiXD17 1*0LITV AXD Fu LIVECAL ThLO P,1 E S . 

By Xakayax Ceakdiia Eaxdyopadhvaya M V. Part I : 

From i he earliest times to the growth of the Imperialistic 

Movement. 10 X 7l r x + 3-27 + 1 pp. Calcutta : 

K. Cambray and Co., 1927. 
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Though marred by innumerable mi reprints, this work is one 
of distinct merit. The six sections composing it discuss, after 
o, preliminary survey* the political institutions of the Aryans 
in the earlier and later Vedie ages, the period represented by 
the Epics, and the centuries which culminated in the rise of 
the great centralised empires, and finally the speculations 
and ideals that ruled the minds of men in those days. The 
task, ns the author realises* is beset with difficulties espediJJy 
as our sources of in formation are relatively scanty and our 
terms sometimes misleading* A striking example o l the latter 
trouble is the use of the word " democracyPerhaps a 
tjnnu or santjha of ancient India might not unfairly be com¬ 
pared to a certain type of Greek democracy, though probably 
as a rule it was more like an oligarchy : but the form of govern¬ 
ment alike in the* Indian and in the Greek state wan far 
removed from that of a modern democracy, which is a Vnat 
ochlocracy manipulated by small opposed oligarchies. Again, 
in treating the evolution of kingship in India it is difficult to 
do justice at the same time to the [imitations imposed by 
tradition upon early monarchy Eind to the germs of absolutism 
inherent in the office from the beginning * there is a tempta¬ 
tion to generalise --and perhaps to idealise —plus On 

the whole, however, although some of Mr. Bandyopudhvaya's 
views seem to me to be open to criticism, he has handled his 
difficult theme* with an ability anil sobriety that deserve 
recognition, and it is to he hoped that the second volume of 
his work will not be long delayed. 

5* ILeuena AVILL.Man ^ Gha howssiA : Leg Composed NoMiNAtra: 
dans le S at afati i A u Fi ah\l\> a* Premiere par Lie : 

Index de la composition nominate du ^aitapathubrak- 
rnniia nvec quatre supplements* (M^moircs de la 
Commission Orient ale de V Academic Polonaise dc* 
Sciences et des Lett res, nr. ID.) 91 X 6{ T vxiL +134 pp. 
w Krakowie, 11)27. 

The present part of this conscientious work contains an 
alphabetical index of all the compound substantives and 
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adjectives in the tiatapotfia. with accentuation, translation, 
and references, which is followed by appendices giving lists of 
compound verbs, reduplicated words, derivatives of com¬ 
pounds .and proper nouns (simple, compound, and derived from 
compounds), Occasionally the authoress has tripped. On 
p, Iti am - is translated " nuingee ", but it is to be analyzed as 
u4ta-. from d-efa ; and on p. *211 kuv'td is presented as a aub- 
stuntivQ meaning “ interrogatcur ", whereas it is un interro¬ 
gative particle, and should have no place in this index. On 
p, G7 pmbhiivasu is given without its accent, and long syllables 
are unmarked in nutaf/mnunii, p. 112, nmyamtitputd, p. 115, 
and ptim-bhu-. p, 120. It may also be iquestioned whether 
smida (p. flti). and ji/og jr7o- (p, 11D) should be regarded as 
compounds. On the whole, however, the work is well done. 

(i. A. Oueiumot: La Belioiom Djaina. Histoire, doctrine, 
mite, coutumes, ini-titntions. ^ x 7&, \ iii -f 331 4- i pp., 
25 plates, Paris. Louvain printed : P. Geuthnor. 1927. 

The design of this work is clearly indicated by its title- 
page, supplemented by the author’s statement in his lr Avant- 
propos" that ha addresses himself to a popular audience, 
“ bora du cerele Lrop rest rein t dcs spfrklistcs," and on the 
whole he has been fairly successful, lor the summary accounts 
of Jain history, teaching, worship, symbolism. iconography, 
aud institutions which hr gives us are clear and on rbe whole 
correct. The popular character of the book may to some 
extent excuse features in it which the 11 cerclo restraint dr^ 
apecialiates ” might regard with dissatisfaction. Then' is. 
for example, sonic vagueness of outline in the introductory 
part. The author on p. 15 asserts that the Buddhists wore 
ultimately forced to have India on account of persecution 
by the Brahmans, which is a flight of imagination. On p. li*} 
he speaks of “ la secte Virabonandjou ” as a Jain oommmutv ; 
but the YFra-barianjus were not o religions body but- a 
mercantile syndicate with n network of branches spread 
over Southern India and Ceylon. The capita] of the VugheJast 
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Lavapaprasaijn and Vlradhavala was at Dholka, not at 
An Li I wad, as stated on p. 65. Siddh&da dors nor mean le 
code ile la dSivnrace”, as translated on p, 72, but" established 
view", Tliti assertion on p. 272 that Jainism borrowed 
its theory of the soul from the E&ftkhv& is misleading: the 
classical Smikhya, to which Dr. fiu&rinot refers, is probably 
later than Jainism, and he seems to be ignorant oE the primitive 
SaAkhya, which was a different proposition. The statement 
on p. 279 that in architect lire the Jains “ant attaint tat 
ilcgr6 de perfection qui les laisse a jwm prill sans rivanx is 
far too strong: none of the existing Jain temples are marked 
by first-class beauty of contour and design, though some show 
marvellous delicacy of detail. Bondi Djinammm (i.e. Vanda 
jinmaram) is wrongly translated on p. 327 ** je e£lcbre 1 ex¬ 
cellence des Djimis ” ; it means “I adore the excellent 
Jina.” Moreover, the system of transliterating Indian 
words, besides being singularly hideous ('* Djnyutnpoutru 'h 
is sometimes untruthful, lor gattcha docs not give & French 
re:uler a correct idea of the sound of gaccha. Ill a popular 
book, however, these minor matters do not greatly signify ; 
'twill fi^rve. 

7. Bhagavajs MahavIr aub .Mah atma Eui>dh. By Kamta- 
phasa-d Jajaj. IJ X l|. xvi — i + 271 pp. Surat: 
■TiiinA^vijayft .Frees, i$- 7 * 

liv these pages the author endeavours to give Hindi readers 
a survey of the political and social life of Imliu in the times 
of Mahavira-Vtirdhamana and Gautama Buddha, and of their 
doctrines and careers ; and to ibis n “ foreword " in English 
is contributed by lb B. C. Law, of Calcutta, summarising 
the principles of Jainism. Writing from the standpoint of a 
convinced Jain. Mr. Khmthprftsad nevertheless seeks to do 
justice to the other party, and he is fairly well read in the 
elementary literature of the subject; but m regard to historical 
and critical judgment his work is deficient, and it will scarcely 
interest Europe. 
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B. A Cestuhv OP Passion. Being a rendering into English 
verse of the iA Scingifsilatakun ** [mz E] of the Sanscrit 
poet Bhartriiiari. By C. W* (juexer, 71 x if, 
v +42 pp. Calcutta and Sunk: Thacker, Spink and 
Ch, 1927* 

To render the exrtbenuices of Bhartrhari's erotic muse into 
acceptable English verse demands a higher degree of poetic 
talent and taste than Mr. Gumer appears to possess. His 
introduction makes somewhat more pleasing reading than hia 
poetrr; the lira wings on. the end-papers leave much to he 
desired in the matter of artistry. 

9. The 8iddhant a-ra tna (with commentary) i>f Baladeva 

YiDYAeHSsAKA. Edited with introduction, etc,, by 
Gopixath KavtraJh M,A. (The Princess of Wales 1 Sara^ 
ewati Bhavana Testa, Xo. ID, part ii.) 8| x G^, 
pp. 1-15, 143-4S51, i, 1+L Benares: Vidyu Vilas -Press, 
1927. 

10. The Prakjuta Frakasa of Vakakcchi. With the 
iJ SuAjivani " of Vasflntaraja and the u Subodhini TT of 
Sadjiiianda. Edited with introduction* etc., by Batuk 
Kath Sharma. H.A. _ . . and Bala dev a Upadii y a i~ a , 
M r A_ (Id., Ko t 19* parts i t ii). &£ x 5J, 4 +1+ i 
+ 405 + xiv pp. Ibid., 1927. 

11. The Maxsat attv a viyeka op Visvanatha Xyava- 
PANrHANANA BhaTtaciurya. Edited with introduction* 
etc., by Jagankatra Sastri Hosbutg . . . With a Fore¬ 
word by , . . GupIxatha Kayiraja, M.A. (Id., Ka, 20.) 

X GJ, 3 + 4 + ii + ii + 29 pp. Ibid., 1927* 

The first instalment of the Siddh&Ttfti-ralna , tm authoritative 
guide to the theology of the Gaudiya Vuisnnva school, was 
noticed by us In this Journal for January, 1927. p. 108. In 
the present part it is completed, and a useful introduction 
summarising the system is added by the learned editor, 
YaiamcTs Frakfta-pmkuin is au old acquaintance, but the 
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two commentaries in exposition of it that are here published 
have not been printed previously. The Sanjivam is the 
more important of the two, the Sabodfiim being brief and 
apparently based upon it + Both follow the usual lines of the 
Prakrit; grammarians, but the abundance of examples quoted 
in them gives them a certain vain??. The JtfAfiisa-ioffva' 
uivel:a t by the famous logician Vilvrmntha 1 is a tract on the 
lawfulness of eating meat, a subject- of intense interest to 
orthodox Hindus, which, however, leaves moat Western 
students somewhat cold. 

12. Kavyafrakasha of Mammata. Translated by MaiiA- 
alahof a t jmYa v a Ganganatha Jha t D.Litt. (Revised)* 

0 x Sj, xiv 4 iii + 431 pp. Allahabad : The Indian 
Press, im 

In 18EB a young student, IB years of age, published in 
the Pandit a translation of the Knnja-pniHm. Since then 
the youth lias ripened into one of the most eminent scholars 
of India, and now he republishes his translation in a revised 
form. The work is one of singular excellence, for the trans¬ 
lators unsurpassed mastery of Sanskrit literature, especially 
in the departments of Alamkdra and 2Syaya n is happily com- 
bine 1 1 with a gist of lucid expresainm To the translation sir-' 
added some useful notes by the Mahamahdpadhyaya f S tarn, 
Amuranalha Jh£, which arc a foretaste of a separale work 
now' in preparation. As Mamma(a's analysis of the art of 
poetry is extremely subtle and at the same time very terse, 
it presents peculiar difficulties to the translator ; but it 
may be safely asserted that no living scholar could have 
produced a better version than thk 

13. Greater India, By Kali pas Nag. MJL r D.Litt. 
(Greater India Society, Bulletin. Xo + 1). >' 5J r 

-14 pp. Calcutta, 1923. 

1L India and China# By Dr, Peaeodu Chandra Bakce!, 
M.A., D.Litt. (Id,, No, 2.) fi| 5|, 42 pp, Calcutta, 
1927. 
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15. Indian Cnurum: in Java and Suvauxa. By Dr. Bijan 
Eaj Chatterjise, D.Litt.. Ph/D_ (lb., Xo. a) 8J x 6J r 
ii h 40 pp. Calcutta, 1027- 

With those three interesting Bulletins the Greater India 
Society makes a good start in publicity, and wo cordially wish 
it all success in its admirable design of propagating and 
increasing knowledge of the cultural influence of India on 
its neighbours. With Professor .Indiumth Snrknr as its presi¬ 
dent and a committee ul able scholars to direct it, its prospects 
arc promising. Dr_ Kag + Ft contribution is an eloquent (perhaps 
a little too a la fran$ai*G eloquent) discourse on the ideals 
of pence, progress, and the 11 open, door” which, ns he main¬ 
tains, have guided India through the ages, giving an historical 
survey of what he calk u her career of intenmtionaliflm 
meaning thereby her cultural relations with other peoples ; 
there is a good deal of truth in his views, though we suspect 
he hardly does fuU justice to the other side of the case. The 
other two essays deal more with matters of fact. Dr. Bagchi 
briefly but ably surveys the relations of India and China, 
the ancient routes of communication by land or sea, the 
intermediary peoples (Yuerhi, Parthian.^ Soghdkns, 
Xucheans^ Khotaiiese, Tibetans, Mongols], the parts played 
by Cambodia, Campa. Sumatra, and Java* and finally “Eino- 
Indian collaboration’', while Eh. Chatter] ee handles well 
hi 3 theme under the headings iL An Outline of Indo-Javanese 
History H Sbrivijaya—the Empire of the Bh*flendra 
Monarchy of Sumatra ” t '"Java and Sumatra in Indian 
Literature ", and " ThellamayLina in Java ”, Though addressed 
to genera! readers, these surveys have merit, and will be 
distinctly useful. 

IB. Dawn of New India. By Bpajendhanatk Banehji. 

With a foreword by Sir Evan Cottas, Kt., C.LE. 

Ti x 5, viii + 12G pp. Calcutta; M. C. ^arkar, 1927. 

Three essays compose this well-written little book —*' The 
Sannyasi Rebellion in Bengal r h+ Pandit Jagammth Tarka- 

jiue. jclv im a 
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panchiimm” and "The College of Fort William '—and all 
are based upon the rewords of the CloverniuenLfc of Bengal, 
which arc copiously quoted in them. The theme of the first 
is well known, chiefly through the medium of Bankim-candra 
1’att-Sp^dhySya's Anatidet-matha , a novel which as a work 
of literature is excellent, hut from the point of view of historical 
truth is utterly mendacious, representing as bands of saintly 
patriots gangs of ruffians who under the guise of religion 
robbed, maltreated, and murdered the unhappy natives of 
Bengal for many years, until at length they were suppressed 
by the vigorous measures of Warren Hastings and his officers. 
By publishing the unvarnished facts. Ur, Bunerji effectively 
dispels the odour of sanctity that hitherto has dung in Bangui 
to the memory of these vagabonds, ami thereby renders a 
valuable service to his country and the cause of truth. To 
turn from rogues to firmest men, Jagannatha Turka-pfmciQonu 
well mi-rita the honour of a separate essay, for he was the 
chief author of the F imtia-bka jljdrtWi». the digest of law 
prepared for Sir William Jones and translated hy L'olebrooko, 
aiu.l he wi\g equally e min ent as a logician and man of letters. 
Finally the account of the College of Fort William is a must 
interesting story, which shows the fine ideals that inspired 
Wellesley to found it in 1800, and the excellent work that it 
accomplished, 

17. K*LYiPAlHDHAItMA-SARVASVAM. By MAHASIAHOi'ABH- 

YAYA SaDAKTVA MlSftA. 9| x 7, ii + vl + 4 + xii + 

Vi + in + 803 + 24 4- mi + is pp. Calcutta; BMratu- 
mihiru Press, B.K. 1331 [1934—5}.. 

The object of this bulky volume is to furnish a guide to the 
theory and practice of orthodox Hindus in relation to modern 
conditions of life. In spite of its theoretical rigidity, Hinduism 
has generally shown considerable elasticity in accommodating 
itself to circumstances, and of these accommodations uW 
author gives us an exhaustive survey of fluent Sanskrit 
discussing successively the legal concessions In regard r 
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livelihood and travel, marriage and the family, caste, 
inheritance, and atonement for lapses and illustrating his 
arguments with [{nutations drawn from a remarkably wide 
range of reading. To orthodox Hindus it will be very useful : 
it would bo still more so if it were furnished with a detailed 
table of contents. 

Id, The Discourses on the Purva HMansa System, By 
P. B. Bathe, B.A.. LL.M,, M.R.A.S. x 6$, 
3 + 11 pp. Poonn : Mimansa Vidvalaya, 1927. 

In these nine “ discourses ” the author, with laudable 
zeal slightly marred in iL.^ effect by Home imperfections in 
English idiom and -pelling, expounds the nature and value of 
the Pfirva-niimii nasil system of doctrine in relation to religious 
and social life and civil law, defending it vigorously against 
the objections commonly raised against it in modern India, 
said pleading fur the study of it, especially at the College 
recently founded for that purpose by the ^iksaga-pmsamka- 
mai.Li.laIf of Poona. As an intelligent effort to enlighten the 
public on the importance of FYi rvn -mt nm msir the pamphlet 
merits commendation ; to scientific readers it brings practically 
nothing new. 


The Ocean of Story. Being C, II, Tawney's translation 
of Homndeva's lint ha fkrifc Sagara, now edited with 
Introduction, fresh explanatory Notes, and terminal 
Essay, by N. M, Penzkr. Vol, VIII, 10 j x 7J. xxxv -|- 
361 pp. Lnqdnn : Chas J. ftawyer, Ltd,. 1927. 

The extreme swiftness with which part has followed upon 
part of Mr. Penzer’s great and valuable re-edition of Tawney's 
Kalhfi Suril SatftiTa must undoubtedly evoke our admiration 
and gratitude, Besides the volume we are now speaking of, 
the following one, containing above all the: extensive biblio¬ 
graphy and indexes, has already been issued ; and we feci 
sure that it will not be long ere with the tenth volume this 
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magnificent work will have been brought to an end— perhaps 
■within a period of leas tktu five years. 

The translation of the test has throughout been revised by 
Dr. Barnett on whose qualifications for this vast tusk we need 
not dwell here. Mr. Pondter himself has added extensive notes 
to those of Tawney, notes iu which arc stored up vast and 
valuable collections uE parallels fetched from the innumerable 
works on folk-tales and folk-lore perused hy the author. 
Besides he has contributed to every volume more or less 
lengthy treatises on various subjects connected with the tales, 
subjects whieh arc often of very wide I tearing and presenting 
a considerable interest At times we, of course, miss some 
information which wo had hoped and expected to find here. 
But that is the case with every work composed by human 
beings; and, on the whole, we must be very grateful to 
Mr. Power for the unsparing zeal with which he has endowed 
us with the fruits oE his very wide reading. 

There are several minor points, however, in this volume upon 
whieh we scarcely feel at one with Mr. Panzer. Hut it would 
be impossible, within the space allotted us here, to go into 
these things, and we must restrict ourselves to a few occasional 
remarks. 

A&janadri {p. 108). of course, means "Mount Ahjana 
the " Mountain of Antimony ", and nothing else ; cf. Stittpah i- 
vadha, i, 15; E-pi.gr. Ind„ vi, 323; Zeituehr. d.diutaek. ntortfml. 
Gea.. lxxi. 266. On p, 135 we have a word tSrhhfjaratna^ whirh 
Tawray quite correctly rendered by ,J emerald , though in 
a note he professes not to know what sort of jewel it means. 
As TSrktbja is = Garufa the word really means Qarwtamani, 
i.e. emerald. 1 On p. 244 we find almtiqven, etc., explained 
by “ the aalip mint*" of Egypt, Persia, and India,'* 
Mr. Peuzer adds that 11 the use of ttdtp m betel-chewing 
dm ms to have been of very rarer occurrence This wo 
fully believe ; nor do we see any reason why olmi-vpwre should 


i On. thill, cf, Ihdi prwsnt writer's work Bit Supantn gap*, y. 379. e. 3, 
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not mean here what it always means, viz T “ musk TT , 1 In the 
quoted from \ nrthfima on p. 258. eoffolo is T of r nurse, 
an old mistake for fvffofo =fuUftf f Areca. 1 

Appendix I deals some what superficially with the “ Swam 
maiden motif* The author gives it as his opinion that this 
motif originally came from India and spread in different 
directions to the most distant parts of the world. Blit, the 
swan plays no pari- in the folk-lore of India ; for the ha mm 
is invariably the goose and not the swan. And, as far as we 
are aware there is tittle or nothing of swan-maiden tales in 
the Buddhist literature which would account for the spread 
of the motif with Buddhism through Central and Eastern Asia. 
If there be really a common origin of the swan-maiden tales 
it seems far more probable that at some remote time they 
originated in more northerly regions and spread from there 
to India and elsewhere. 3 

Appendix II is called s 'The Romance of Betel-chewing 1 ^ 
and makes easy and pleasant reading while bestowing ample 
information upon a somewhat out-ol-the-wav subject. 
Mr. Penzer has here made some very important miggeations, 
and we would fain see him continue his researches in this 
fascinating field. We feel slightly astonished that anyone 
should write about the date of betel-chewing in India without 
mentioning the well-known theory of Kern on this problem. 1 
But little harm la done by that as most probably Kernes 
suggestion cannot be upheld. 

We should Uke to wind np this short review’ by sincerely 
congratulating Mr. Fenzer on the success of his great 
undertaking. 

Jakl Charpentier. 

1 CL Dniuodo, GtatMtur lHW*Asuitiea t i, 27. 

2 <X Fort, fitft&iu' Lr_, i r 400. 

1 Fur tbe rnnks cif bibliography I quot* here on antide on Indira awaii.. 
naaidoo Uln by tbe lute Frtjfvaflor JoK unim nn in fin*k Ttitkrifti 

l C’f. aba MtirtEuinll, Wafa i md FctdbulU, iF. ffl wjq, ■ C. von 
^ltmdcr + GrrifrA rxhe Goiter and fifty cm k i + 34 sqq, 

1 Of. Bfjdrog* for <it VrrUuting ram ttniyt Wocrdcm in PsUi^tack^fUm 
vwrkumtjtdt, p. 6 sq ,; also Speyer. Sittdite about iht KSS.> p. 4 a j sq. 
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A History of Village Communities in West kiln India* 
By A. S. Altekar, M JL t LL.B. Humphrey Milford, 
Oxford University Press, 4s. tirf. 

This is a careful and painstaking effort to trace the history 
ol tillage communities in one portion of India, and to suggest 
the reasons for their decay. The author truly observes that 
there is an unfortunate tendency to assume that what existed 
iu one Province of Tndia existed in another v and that vhat 
was true of one age would hold good in others also. He h 
not altogether free from this tendency lnmsetf r as, for example, 
when he assumes that the obse , r% r ationa of Megasthenes on the 
chivalrous methods of warfare in India applied equally iu 
Western India throughout the ages until the Mahometans 
(according to the author) Introduced hiuminh methods of 
barbarism. Nor is he altogether exempt from the inclination 
towards vague laudation, of bygone ages, For example, he 
asserts that J ' owing to the absence of modern civilisation 
and Its artificial life, diseases were few. Elders again, both 
male and female, used to possess, until recently, a surprising 
amount of medical knowledge. Every person above forty 
used to know by experience liow to treat himself and others 
in the case of ordinary ailments and diseases. As in another 
passage he states that the sanitary conditions In the villages 
have changed but little from early times, it is somewhat 
difficult to realize why disease should formerly have been 
m rare. The common diseases of India such us fevers, cholera, 
and small pox have certainly existed since the earliest days 
of which there is record, and they were presumably as 
difficult of treatment as they are in modem times. 

The main contention of the book seeks to establish that 
village communities were comparatively uniform in tie 1 
North and in the West of India, and that, at any rate, the 
communities of the latter had greater affinity with the Aryan 
North than with the ISravidian Bouth. In order to establish 
this thesis, the author maintains that the chief contact of 
the Vedic Aryans with the DmvSdi&ns took pkee not in 
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the DeOCau, but in the Kamatak; and that there is no 
evidence whatever that Gujuful was ever a Dravida settle¬ 
ment. This view is hardly likely to receive general acceptance. 
Mo&t authorities consider that the inhabit ants of Maharashtra 
were largely Bra vidian and, to judge Irom the authorities 
he quotes, this seems to be also the view of Mr. S. V. Yiswa- 
natha in Ms recent hook, Racial Synthesis in Hindu Culture, 
It is, at least, still possible to argue that the name itself 
Maharashtra was derived from the Mabarw, its presumably 
lira vidian inhabitants, The Deccan has always been the 
meeting place of the races from which the admittedly diverse 
Mnratba clans took their origin. As regards Gujarat, leaving 
aside the question whether the Brahui remnant in Baluchistan 
does not indicate a Dra vidian entry into India by the north¬ 
west, Mr, R D. Banner] i and other authorities believe that 
the remains found at Mohan-jo-darg m Sind have Dra vidian 
characteristics. It would be curious indeed if Dravidinns 
were north and south of Guzarnt without hairing entered 
and settled in it. Again, both Mr. Air char and Mr, Yish- 
wanathn by stress on the point that the Dravidiaus conducted 
a vast maritime trade with foreign countries. One of the 
principal centres of that trade was Baryta Ea or Broach 
in Gujarat, IF the trade of that port was not conducted bv 
Dra-vidians, in whose hands was it ? 

It m at least curio us that both as regards the R&yntwari 
tenure and the grain ^h.-.re, the libcuti&B with the Dra vidian 
^nuth is closer than with the north, though Mr. Altekar 
maintains that the differences Irom the prevailing svstem in 
the north arose through the Mahomed tin invasion of the 
latter part of India, The arrested development of the village 
communities in Gujurat Mr. Altekar, whose bins appears 
to be somewhat anti-Moslem, similarly ascribes to tile replace¬ 
ment of the paternal solicitude of the Hindu rulers bv the 
cold indifference of the new conquerors, though lie admits 
that the Mahomedans did little fco interfere with the internal 
arrangements of the village communities. But this hardly 
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allows for the fact that in many parts of Gujarat and 
Kathiawar. Ik] put States preceded the Mahomedan 
supremacy, were not greatly affected ns regards internal 
management by that supremacy, and have in fact survived 
the Mahomedati kingdoms. 

Mr. Altekar makes no mention of the mirasi tenure in the 
Deccan, the existence of which would appear to run counter 
to his argument. The truth sec tils to be that the old kingdoms 
of the Deccan disintegrated far more completely than was the 
case with the kingdoms of Gujarat. This combined with the 
warlike and independent character of the people and the 
difficult nature of their mountainous country led to a far 
more virile village life in Maharashtra than in Gujiirnt. 
Mr. Altekar. however, correctly points out that the village 
councils were more informal and less Brahma nlc than \vaa 
the case further south. They were composed of the elders 
of the village of all classes, without any definite system of 
election. 

The author regrets the disappearance of the old Panehuyat; 
courts, and sue ms to blame both the Mahonicdaii and the 
British Govermenta for causing or accelerating this result by 
the establishment of a regular judiciary. He does not seem 
to allow sufficiently for the love of appeal of the Indian 
litigant, nor for the effect of the creation h in British times* 
of the lawyer class which naturally prefers the more compli¬ 
cated processes of the judicial courts to the simple and 
in f ormal methods of the Pouch ayat, Efforts to revive 
informal and friendly modes of decision, as for example* 
recourse to conciliators under the Deccan Agriculturists 
Belief Act. have always failed, and must fail so long as appeal 
to higher tribunals is possible. 

The author demurs to the view of Maine and others, that 
the exigence and authority of the Fanchaynt was due to 
the general anarchy of the country * Tic admits, however* 
that there was no State system of education* or of public 
works* or of sanitation* or of medical relief. The villagers 
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had to help themselves, because there was no one else to 
help. Once a government was established, centralized as 
the author would say P or ma-hup as others might describe it, 
which did the work, however imperfectly* the villagers ceased 
to help themselves. The process has steadily gone on. Forty 
years ago it was not impossible to collect funds from the 
village for the removal of prickly pear, or the repair of the 
chavdi, or the deepening of the village tank. These funds 
obtained a grant more or less equivalent from Government, 
Now-a-duys it has become almost impossible to raise money 
by such subscriptions ; and, to mention just one result, the 
area under tank Irrigation has in many parts seriously 
decreased. 

As the author points out, the Village Panchavat Act 
passed by the Bombay Legislative Council in 1920 has proved 
a dead letter. No village has yet opted for a Panchavat. 
He might equally have referred to similar previous failures. 
The Tulnka Local Boards might well he abolished, and the 
Sanitary Committees can only be introduced under the 
protests of the villagers concerned. While, however, the 
author enumerates several of the causes of the decay of 
village life, he somewhat curiously omits two of the most 
important. One in the power of the money lender and of 
the subordinate Civil Court, Whatever was the ancient status 
of the occupant of the land as. regards the Crown, it is at least 
certain that free trade in land did not e^ist, The combined 
power of the moneylender and the Civil Court led to the 
pass tng of the Deccan Agri culturists Ke lief Act . Th is, however, 
has been at its best* a palliative, and in no sense a remedy. 
The second evil is the subdivision and still more the fragmenta¬ 
tion of holdings, the fatal results of which have been shown 
by Mr. Koa tinge and Dr T Mann, 

It is interesting to examine the remedies suggested by the 
author for the revival of village communities whose decay 
he recognizes and deplores. He naturally starts with a few 
words of blame lor Government, on account of their failure 
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to make the Famdi&ytft Act popular, though he dees not 
explain how a system, which the people do not oak for, h to 
be forced upon them, and is still to bo popular. Tie next 
suggests that the drain on village ability should be stopped, 
but he does not explain how the clever boy is to be prevented 
from seeking his fortune in a wider sphere* The Brahman 
hov has done so for many generations ; it is scarcely possible 
to prevent the MaratEa and the Mahox troin doing likewise. 
Ilis further suggestion is that Government should restore 
to the village some of the local fund payments. Here there 
seems some confusion of thought, Government do not absorb 
any of the local fund revenue: in Fact, they supplement it 
largely. Localization in the village of the local fund cess would 
mean diminution of the resources of the District Local Board* 
The authot holds that any deficiency in funds should be made 
up by compulsory unpaid labour by the inhabitants of the 
village. This would in our opinion be entirely Bftlntary ami 
useful* but it would hardly make the Pane hayuts popular* anti 
seema contrary to one of the most cherished principles of the 
1-eague of Nations at Geneva. 

The author somewhat optimistically opines that \ illage 
Councils so revived could be safely trusted with judicial 
powers. It seems obvious, however, that village courts could 
never tie successful, unless power of appeal to higher courts 
were debarred ; and, perhaps, unless the assistance of the 
local lawyer was debarred also. 

Curiously enough, the author makes no reference to what 
is perhaps the most hopeful avenue of revival and regenera¬ 
tion, the Co-operative Movement. This movement does teach 
the people to help themselves and each other. It supplies 
an easy method lor the deposit of savings, It can improve 
the agricultural methods of the villager, ami it affords a 
loophole of escape to the cultivator from the moneylender* 
It can even do something towards prevention of subdivision 
and fragmentation* though probably net very much, without 
special legislation. 


SURVEY OF INTERNA TlONAI, AFFAIRS, 1925 GST 

Although it Li not pn.ssible to agree fully with the author's 
contentious, his book well deserves study and attention. 

P. R . Cabell, 


Survey of International Affairs, 1925 . VoL L Oxford 
University Press. 25s. 

This volume, written by Professor Arnold Toynbee', deals 
entirely with the affairs of the Islamic world from the con¬ 
clusion of the Great War to the year 1920. It has been compiled 
With the rare and impartiality to be expected from the author, 
and will be of the greatest interest and value to all students of 
Eastern affairs. Thq account pf the resurrection of the 
Wahhabi power i* of particular usefulness Those interested 
in Indian affairs will find the problems of the Frontier set 
out with much clearness. The only point, and that a small 
one, apparently unnoticed is the .series of petty wars and 
disturbances among the Baluchis Jiving within the Persian 
frontier, Exception might perhaps be taken to the statement, 
that, before Sir Robert Sandcmau crossed the mountains in 
1B58, the Baluchis had been as notorious for turbulence and 
savagery as their Path an neigh bums. As a matter of fuel, 
the relations between the Baluchis and the Authorities of 
Sind, who administered the affairs of the then frontier. had 
been friendly for many years, from the days of John Jacob 
onwards. Xor had the Baluchis who had immigrated into Sind 
and the Southern Panjab ever been so troublesome hr the 
ruffians. Even the Path ana of the Prshin district had always 
been more commercially minded and therefore more 
tractable than the more northern members of their race. The 
point. Is ol some Importance, as it is sometimes argued that the 
policy adopted in Eidiichistan could have been followed with 
equal success on other parts of the frontier. The author 
rightly points out that the regime followed In Wnziristan is 
precarious* because is is nt the mercy of Afghan policy ; and 
that, indeed, the Importance of the Afghan factor in the 
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Indian Frontier problem continues and increases. The results 
of the visit to Europe of the King ol Afghanistan will therefore 
have a peculiar interest to the Indian Empire. 

P. R. Cabell. 


L'Ethxolqgie du Bexgale. By Biren Boxsekjea. 

X 7], pp. xx, I69 r Paris : Paul Geuthncr, 1927. 

This book, as the author states in his introduction, is but 
a sketch of the ethnology of Bengal, with a summary of beliefs- 
and superstitions current therein. Chapters i-iv treat uf the 
races and tribes found among the population generally, their 
religion, rites, and customs* The contents of chapters v-viii, 
which deal with demons, folk-lore con nested with the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms, magic, omens, divination, 
and popular medicine, are said to have been mostly collected 
in the district of Xadia, and may therefore be regarded as 
referring specially to that part of Bengal. In the notes 
references, collected with much industry, have been given to 
the occurrence of similar customs and beliefs in other countries* 
as recorded by writers on ethnology in numerous publications, 
a formidable Hat of which (well over 2tH)J ia prefixed to this 
volume, 

Bengal is described as including all the district? that con¬ 
stitute Bihar, Ohota Xagpui T and Orissa (with their Feudatory 
States), Calcutta and eleven districts of Bengal proper, 
with the State of Sikkim supers dded. Why all the northern 
and eastern districts of Bengal have been omitted r not 
explained. Ever since the days of Ahbar the eastern and 
northern districts have formed part of the province of Bengal, 
unless we except the few years between 1905 and 1912^ when 
the Bengal districts were divided between two provinces by 
the widely condemned fct Partition of Bengal ” \ but even then 
the Darjeeling district was left with the western province. 
Indeed, the ancient Vanga. from w hich Bengal takes its mu me, 
lay in the eastern area. The maps in Appendix A r which show 
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the actual limits of Brega], natural It conflict with the 
definition given. The population of Mr. Bonnerjea's Bengal 
is given on p, 1 ha 74.745,000 ; but according to the table of 
religions the total is 79,&73.1t>I, while the figures given in the 
statement headed “ Population of Bengal " (by Coates) total 
under iil ,000,000 (virfc tables in App. A). Me are also informed 
that there arc 241,350 Buddhists in this Bengal. But where 
can so many be found, if the Chittagong Division is to be 
excluded 1 Still more strange is the statement that among the 
important plants of Bengal arc codec and opium. The opium 
poppy used, no doubt, to be grown in Bihar and adjoining 
tracts ; but, as is well known, this cultivation has long since 
been stopped in those areas ; and we would be much interested 
to learn in what portion of the area defined on p. I coffee is 
an important local plant. Surely, again, the rhinoceros can 
hardly be correctly described ns a wild animal peculiar to 
Bengal, It must be an extremely rare occurrence if a 
rhinoceros be seen now in any of the districts named. If the 
author had special reasons for restricting his survey to the 
area specified, the Oaro, Khasi, Jllri. Abor, Gabng, Poliyii, 
Koch, etc., tribes hardly faTT within its horizon. As to the 
languages pertaining to the Austric family, the author would 
have done better perhaps to adopt the classification given in 
the Linguistic Survey of India. He might also have given his 
reasons for holding that the Omens belong to the “ Kokrian 
and not to the “ Dravidian ", family. 

C. E. A. W. O. 


Political History of Ancient India non thf. Accession 
of Barikshtt to the Extinction of the Gupta 
Dynasty, By Hewchaxdka Rayciuudhuri, II, a., 
Ph.D. 2nd edition. 91 x ti, pp. xix, 416, University of 
Calcutta, J9£7a 

This h a reused and ctuiBidcrnbly enlarged edition of 
Professor Raydiuudhun a work, first published in 1923 . Fart I 
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deals with the period from Furiksit to Birnbmra. The author 
seeks io show, as he tells ns in his preface, ,s that chronological 
relation of the national transactions before 600 is not 
impossible/" He has kid under contribution the usual 
authorities, the Yodic, Purnnir. Buddhist, and Jaina texts— 
though he does not appear to place much reliance upon the 
last-named (el* pp. 6 and 7:*}. A vast mass ol records has been 
collated, and the evidence marshalled in a very concise 
and able, and in some respects original, manner. The 
apposite quotations front the original texts ore useful- 
Professor Riiychaudhuri regards Parik^it I and Panksit 11, 
as they are named by the Lite Mr. Faigiter in his Ancient 
Indian Historical Tradition, as being probably one and the 
same king, and as identifiable with the Vcdic PariksiL By 
L; the great. Jana lav " he refers to the Juiinkn of the later Vedie: 
texts. whose court is said to have been thronged with 
Brahmanas. and not to the traditional first king Janaka T 
the eponymous founder of the Jamikavamsa, or to Januka 
SEradhvnja, the reputed father of Sita. Synchronising 
Ouipakhya Sarddiayana with Afivalayana and the Buddha, 
he inclines, it seems, to place Pariksit in the ninth, and the 
“ great Januka J ' in the seventh i t-pit lit v b.c. though he wisely 
avoids coming to an}' positive conclusion to these de bat aide 
dates, and points out that if the evidence of the Furanas 
were accepted we would have to place them some five centuries 
earlier. If it could be established that Pariksit came into power 
at the be ginning of the ninth century, or the end of the 
tenth* this would help to corroborate the approximate 
chronology suggested by Mr. Pargiter. hiding regard also 
to the synchronism between Seaapsli Barhadmtha and 
Adhishitnkrsiin r But until more convincing evidence is 
discovered, most scholars will probably agree in the verdict 
of Vincent Smith* that nothing approaching exact chronology 
is yet available for periods anterior to about GhO B*C* 

Much of the mutter in Part II will perhaps be la miliar to 
students of Indian history * but it has been arranged in a 
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freaJi and scholarly manner, while several important 
suggestions have been made on different quest ions. One or 
two of these may be cited ns examples. On pp. 73-3 reasons 
are set forth for accepting the Ceylon tradition that Silimaga 
was later than Bixpbisara- The view recorded by 
Muhamahopiidhaya H.P. ^astri that the ultimate dismember¬ 
ment of the M&uryan empire was due to 1 a react ion promoted 
by the Bnihmaoas. is vigorously controverted. Whatever other 
causes may have operated, and Professor Raychaudhirri 
undoubtedly lay a hi a finger on more than one such T 
Brahmanical influences cannot be ignored. The arguments 
used for holding that Demetrius, 1 rather than Menander, was 
the Yavana invader of the MndhyadeSa in the time of 
Pnsliyamitra, and that Simuka., the founder of the Sfitavahana 
dynasty, must be placed in the first century 11 , 0 .. deserve 
careful coiusideruiion. 

Since Hoernle made his well-known suggestion ess to the 
identity of Dcvagupta. mentioned in two Inscriptions of 
Har^fivardhana, several writers have attempted to frame 
the history of the later Guptas of Eastern Malava and Eihi±r 
and the Maukhuris of Knnau]. The period presents manv 
difficulticfl T which are not likely to be solved until some further 
evidence reveals itself. Having regard to the conditions 
of the times and the bitter enmity of the Maukharis t who 
were then very powerful, it seenm unlikely that the 
SusthiLavannan mentioned in the AphsajuJ inscription of 
Adityusena as having been defeated by Mahaaenagupta 
of E. Milnva, could have been the king ol Kamarupa, m the 
author states. Fleet's suggestion that he was the Maukhiiri 
king of that name, whom we know to have been contempora¬ 
neous with Mahisemiguptn. seems more probable. 

Not the least valuable part of the contents oi this volume 
are the numerous comments on the geographical information 
supplied in the records quoted ; and it is a matter of regret 

1 For the latest renting of the Hiithigumphii inscription reference to the 
Yavmm kinji. ec* Jmm Elih J*S. 
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that of the five mps entered in the Table of Contents (p. xvi), 
only one. viz. that of M Bhajmtav&raha appears in the volume 
before ns. As regards this map we are not told what specific 
period, if any* it refers to r In any ease, the posit tons assigned 
to the Xisadas, S. Kosala, K&mboja, and the Riksa mountains 
seem to rail for some explanation. On the other hand, the 
geographical information given in the text is extensive, and 
often suggestive r and it indicates that mneh attentionhns been 
devoted to this important auxiliary tu ancient Indian historical 
research. The indexes, both bibliographical and general, 
have been very well prepared. 

C. E. A. w. a 


EtYMOIOOIBCHEUS UNO W0RTOE4CHIGBrLlCELE& Bv K, F. 

JiJiLLNSsoN, 87 pp, Uppsala Uuiversitete Arsakrift. 

1927, 

Thy late Dr, K. t. Johansson, the predeceasur of the present 
’writer as Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology 
in the [ diversity of Uppsala, was one of the most accomplished 
linguists of his time. Ill* activities in hi* special field of 
research began about forty years ago. Together with Noreen. 
the great founder of modern Scandinavian philology, and the 
two very prominent classical scholar* Professors Danidssoii 
and Person, who are happily still living, he founded that 
admirable school of comparative philology at Uppsala, which, 
during its halcyon dap. may well have been able successfully 
to vie even with that of Leipzig. 

Johansson a occupation with etymology was of Jong 
standing, and some twenty-five years ago he began to plan 
an et v urological dictionary of Sanskrit on a scale which in 
exhaustiveness and completeness, leaves every one of Its 
predecessors far behind. I nfortunately, at his premature 
death he had only finished about two-thirds of the whole, 
which already forms a giant manuscript of somr 6,000 leaves. 
Although it must probably he strictly curtailed, the present 
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writer hopes, by and by, to lay this stupendous work before 
the learned public. 

The little book reviewed here contains only lour articles, 
dealing with the Sanskrit words wpalhya, nigrattfJmna, etc., 
mM and v<~inya ? etc,, articles which are of too great length 
to be included in an etymological dictionary. The manu¬ 
script was completed by the author shortly before Ms death, 
and the little book was seen through the press by the present 
writer* Every page beats witness to its author's vast power 
of combination, and truly inexhaustible learning. Not since 
the days ol Pott have etymological researches been carried 
on on this magnificent scale. 

J_4RL CHARPENT1ER. 


Muhammadan Saints and Sanctuaries in Palestine. 
By Taufiq Canaan, 3LD rr Physician to the German 
Deaconesses’ Hospital, Jerusalem. Luxac and Co., 
London, 1927. 

Tins book is a reprint from the Journal of the Palestine 
Oriented Society. It is a very valuable and interesting piece 
of work. The author has taken full advantage of unique 
opportunities of co-operating in the important task of 
collecting before it is- too late all the available material 
regarding the folklore, customs, and superstitions current in 
the Holy Land. For a variety of reasons the country is 
changing rapidly. The simple, if crude, patriarchal atmosphere 
of Palestine is last disappearing and a civilization of a more 
sophist lea ted nature is taking its place. Dr. Canaan's work is 
based on a study of 235 shrines, which he has examined in situ, 
and he has also made a collection of stories told about the 
local saints and of verses sung in their honour. He has too 
made a voluminous collection of Palestinian proverbs and 
idioms, which must be of much value and interest, though he 
hap not drawn on it much in the present work. Apart from its 
value for the study of primitive religion and archaeology h 

juts, jitlt 19SB. 45 
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this work has a special interest on linguistic grounds* Many of 
the verses cited, though they lave little merit as poetrv 7 are 
of great interest from this point of view. The verses arc quoted 
in the Roman ehnractcrp which ;sIJow.h the Palestinian 
pronunciation to bo indicated in a way that would be 
impossible, if the Arabic character were used* They arc 
accompanied by translations, which arc literal and generally 
accurate. Over one word, however, which occurs several 
LiineSp I venture to differ from the author. On page 259 we 
have the line 

‘ar-rdjdl yam el-barb md waRd 

which ia rendered + * Recite a $obds for the men who in the 
day of war do not flee n p and there is a footnote that the word 
il M&gI * h is unknown to a selection of six authorities cited* 
The same word occurs in a line on page HI 2, where it is 
translated ** Call a &uba£ rh T but no note is added. At page 320 f 
where the word again occurs, It is translated in the same way, 
but there is a footnote to the effect that the word means 
1 to chant a song aloud and in company F? . 

It seems to me probable, almost certain, that the word is 
merely the common Persian word (bravo, u corruption 

from jjJ'Li jbt)p which has crept into colloquial Arabic 
and that it is used In all these cases as an exclamation. 

K- P* DEWffUJtOT. 

Iranian Studies. By Cuesetji Ebacjiji Pavrv t late 
Principal of the Nasarvanji Ratanji Tata Zend Pflhlnvi 
Mairessa. Bombay: Captain Printing Works, 1927. 
This is a collection of essays on miscellaneous subjects 
written by a veteran Parsi scholar anti translated into English 
from Gujarati by his atm. They all deal with ritual 
and historical questions connected with the Zoroastrian 
religion. In view of the indifferent paper and printing,, the 
price of this rather small book i Rs, 10) seems to me 
unduly high. 
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These essays are interesting and display a good deal of 
knowledge, but there is little or no evidence of any original 
research or independence of thought in their rather discursive 
and disconnected matter. The book as a whole stiffen* 
inevitably from a lack of co-ordination and unity of design. 
It is rarely clear in any essay exactly what position the writer 
wishes to establish, or with what object various points of 
detail are enumerated and discussed. The writer's method 
does not seem to be definitely historical, exegetical or con- 
trovureial, Lmd there is throughout no definite logical cohesion, 

R P. Dewhurst. 


A Year among the Persians. By Edward Granville 

Browne. With a Memoir by Sir E. Denison Boas. 

Cambridge University Press, 1926, 

Forty years have elapsed since the late Professor Browne 
spent the year in Persia, which he described in what Sir E, 
Denison Boss rightly calls one of the world's most fascinating 
and instructive books, cl travel. This truly great book was 
published in 1893, and in the following year a Jong and 
appreciative review, written by Sir Frederick Goldsmid, 
appeared in this Society's Journal (pp. 191 et seq + ). I fed that, 
the appearance, long overdue, of a reprint of the book, accom¬ 
panied by a sympathetic Memoir written by a scholar wdl- 
qualified to apprf?clate the aiiLhor’s unique gifts as an 
Orientalist, ought not to pass unnoticed, I have always felt 
that I owed much to the book myself. In 1895 a friend in 
("Yiwnpore spoke to me about it enthusiastically, and after 
borrowing his copy I procured one from Calcutta* which 
bus been re-read by me more than n dozen tunes, and 3dit¬ 
to manV friends,, English and Indian. Apart from the great 
enjoyment derived from the book, the numerous apt 
quotations in it from Persian poetry, rendered Into English 
with an altogether exceptional skill and felicity, acted as a 
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powerful stimulus to an incipient love of Persian literature. 
A further debt of a more personal kind was that it served as 
an introduction to the writer himself I spent a few weeks in 
England in the winter of I9G0-1 + and in January, 1901, 
1 went to Cambridge solely with the object of seeing 
Professor Browne. I knew no one in Cambridge at the time, 
and 1 was armed with no introduction, but by a lucky chance 
1 found Professor Browne in his room on my arrival, and, 
after introducing myself as a fervent admirer of his book, 
T received from him much courtesy and kindness, which 
culminated, when I nest- visited England in 1905, in an 
invitation to stay with him in Pembroke College in the long 
vacation. He was a most- delightful host and a most brilliant 
talker. It will always bo a source of satisfaction to me that 
I had the privilege of reviewing the lust volume of his great 
history of Persian Literature for this Journal and that 1 was 
informed that the review had given him great pleasure. 

One small point connected with the book now under 
discussion was mentioned by me verbally to the writer. There 
is a very fine Persian couplet cited at the beginning of the 
sixth chapter, which Browne lenders more than adequately :— 

** Free-thought and faith—the upshots one ; they wrangle 
o cr a name : 

Interpretations differ, but the dream is still the same/ 1 

This is at tributed to ftuib, but I pointed out that I had been 
unable to find it in the Eulliyat of that poet. Prof essor Browne 
thought that he had seen the couplet attributed to S&ib in 
an anthology ol Persian poetry compiled by some Turk- 

There is another couplet at the head of the 17th chapter, 
which I have always admired very much, taken from a very 
beautiful ode written by the Babi poetess Qurratul 'Aim The 
whole of Browne 5 * rendering of this ode will be found on 
page and it seems to me to maintain a remarkably high 
level throughout. I should like to quote it in extenso, but I 
limit mpelf to the dominant couplet first mentioned :— 
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l+ Sikandar's pomp and display be thine, the Qalandars 
habit and way be mine, 

That if it please thee I resign, while this though bad ia 
enough for me/' 

0! this book as a whole it may be said that it reveals an 
astonishing memory, a knowledge of the language and 
literature of the country phenomenal 111 a young man, and a 
wonderful sympathy with all that is beat in the culture and 
mental outlook of the Persian people, 

R. P. Deweub&t. 

Supplement to the Thesaurus Syelacus of R. Payne 
Smith r 8.T.P., Collected an~d Amato ed by mis 
Daughter J. P. Mahgououth* 4to, pp. xix. 345. 
Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1927. 4 2a. net. 

Xo one is more qualified to write such a bock than 
Mr&. Margoliouth. Already before she has assisted her father 
eel the compilation of that monumental work, the Themunts 
Byriocus, and, paradoxical as it may Bound, it h much easier 
to compile a dictionary than t-o write a supplement. In the 
former case much preparatory work has already been done, 
and although no doubt great industry and care is required, 
as well as profound scholarship, to gather it up and arrange it 
systematically, still greater is the care and competence needed 
for a supplement. One must be fully steeped in the knowledge 
of the whole material contained in the dictionary, in order to 
find out the lacuna, and fill up the gaps discovered only by 
indefatigable industry and consummate knowledge. 
Mrs. Mnrgoliouth has practically put now the final touch to 
the TkesaumSy for she has gathered up her material from a 
number of works which have appeared since the publication 
of that book, She has spread her net very wide, as the 
bibliography at the beginning shows, having included in it 
not only a large number of recently published Syriac texts, 
but also Manichfflan and even Mandsean from Noldekek 
Grammar, Whether she would have been a ble to add anything 
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more from gleanings of the Qolasta and the Book of St. John, 
published by Lidzbarskj, must remain doubtful, for some of 
the words occurring in these writings in which I uni specially 
interested are already entered in this supplement, I refer, 
e.g,, to the word " Sekhina ", which lias ft history of its own, 
especially through the difference of the meaning given to it 
by Jewish, Banian tun, and Maodean tradition. Full 
information is now found in the supplement* amplified also 
by reference to the Maniduean text* ex ungm icomm. All 
student* of the Syriac literature are sure to unite in praise 
of this excellent piece of work, A word of appreciation must 
be added for the fine typographical execution, which one is 
accustomed to find in all the productions of the Clarendon 
Press. 

M, Gaster, 


Befkr Ha-Tail Lti r Das Such von der Palme des Abu AH&h 
a us Syrac Ein Text axis d^r arabischcn Gcheim- 
wisscnschaft-ut Hath der n I loin erhaltenen hebrabehen 
Ueberselxung. HeraUBgegeben nnd tibersetal vuu 

tl. Bcrolem. 59 + 50 pp r| Svo. Part I, Jerusalem, 
I92l>; Part 11, ITunnciv-cr : Heine La fa ire, 1927. 

Dr. Scholcm publishes here for the first time the Hebrew 
text with ft German translation of a book which claims to be 
the translation of an Arabic work ascribed to a certain Abu 
Allah, It is called The Book of the Palm-tree . It consists ol two 
parts. The first is a treatise on pneumatic astrological 
speculations, leading up to the second part, the practical 
application of those speculations, giving directions for the 
preparation of a bird out of the twigs of a palm-tree* It 
becomes a magical bird* able to answer all the question* fbut 
are put to it in a special manner. Dr, Boholcm proves that 
the author, who is culled Abu Allah al SaragosI, was really 
a man from Syrians. He w ? as well Acquainted with the King of 
Sicily* knd the treatise is in the form of an epistle sent to the 
pupil in Marakcsh. The author must have lived before 1100, 
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since he refers to the Arab domination of Sicily. But 
Dr. Scholem goes one step further, and doubts the authenticity 
of the name. He characterizes the writing as pecudcpigraphic. 
But the details, on the contrary, which are contained in the 
writiu£ do not warrant the doubt iis to the authorship of 
Abu Aflah. True, the author describes his work as resting on 
one ascribed to King Solomon, who is credited with the 
creation of this magic bird. Rules arc given in the name of 
King Solomon. They are very obscure. Dr. Scholem, who 
iu spite of all these difficulties has rendered the text into 
flcrumn very satisfactorily, still in consequence admits that 
his translation of these twenty rules is tentative. The book 
is a very important contribution to the history of magical 
operations. The episode of the banishing of the ravens 
from the " island.of Sicily Is an interesting parallel to 
similar stories of reptiles and other obnoxious animals being 
banished by saints or magicians. It is obviously incomplete, 
as no reason seems to be given for the persistent gathering of 
the ravens over the palace of the king (cf. taster, £r< iiijUu 
fifth- Rabbis, No. 352). The Arabic original of this Hebrew 
test has not yet been discovered, which adds a special value 
to this publication. 

M. Gasma. 


flzAR MassaotH, a collection of itineraries by Jewish 
travellers to Palestine, Syria, Egypt, and other countries, 
pilgrimage to holy tombs and sepulchres, with maps, 
notes and index. Selected and edited by J, D, 
Eisbnsteix. 4to, 352 pp. (two columns to the page). 
New York, 1926. 

This volume contains the itineraries of four and twenty 
Jewish travellers who visited eastern countries between the 
middle of the twelfth and the middle of the nineteenth century. 
The work, which is written in Hebrew throughout, is 
introduced by the narrative of journeys undertaken in 
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Talmudic time up to the second half of the twelfth century. 
The author outers on his subject proper with the travels of 
the famous Benj amin of Tudela p wh use wort kaa been, printed 
many times in the Hebrew original and translated into a 
number of European languages {twice into English). It is 
very attractively written, and throws a good deal of light on 
the geography and history of lands in Western Asia, Strange 
to say, the author omitted to mention AI & 

contemporary t ravel kr who did not compile a historical account 
of his journeys* but described them in short verses embodied 
in the 35th and 46th chapters of his Tatikcm&t n', maqaains 
written in mutation of Al Hariri s famous w r ork. Nearly all 
travellers iu the fifteenth century were eitherFrench, Spanish, 
or Italian. In more recent times we encounter the names of 
H. D + J. Aziilai, Romanelli, and in the last century Dr. Louis 
Loewe, the travelling companion of Sir Hoses Mont chore 
and Lady Montefiore. Each account in the book is prefaced 
by a biographical sketch. An appendix describes fbe position 
of important, graves to wdiieh pilgrimages are still made. The 
book is accompiinicd by cartographical sketches and photo¬ 
gravures. The editor is to be commended for the thoroughness 
of the work, which could ordy have been achieved by 
Industrie uk research, A translation should receive a warm 
welcome. 


II. Hirsckfeld. 


AuENHAZAM DE CORDOBA Y BU HlSTOftXA CrJTKA HE LAS 
IiiEAB Ekligtosas. For Miguel Palacios de las 
HE, A A, Es panola, etc. Tomo Primcro. Madrid: 
Rea] Academic de k fiistork, 1927 . 

Ibn JJazm of Cordova is ranked with Talari as the most 
prolific of Islnimc authors. The merit of ** discovering M him 
is shared by Dozy and Goldziher, The former in his ifisto ry 
of the Arabs in Spain gave In translation some selections 
from a treati&e on love by this author (published by Petrof in 
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1914); and the latter in his monograph on the Zahirites gave 
extracts from the treatise on Heresies and Beets (published 
in Cairo in five volumes* a,h, 1317-21), Of this vast work 
Professor Asm Palacios, o! whose work an the Ihmna 
Gtmmedift an English translation has appeared, proposes to 
give an exhaustive account in Spanish, occupying numerous 
volumes; the volume of which the title is reproduced above 
is devoted to the biography and bibliography of the author 
The materials for the life (a + h. 383-45(5) are fairly copious ; 
in the first place autobiographical notices in I bn Ilaxm's- 
pnhlishcd works, which Professor Asin Palacios has collected 
with great care ; In the second the accounts of the author 
compiled by the authors of biographical dictionaries. The 
Professor’s wide reading in both Eastern and Western literature 
has furnished numerous supplements to both these sources. 
The [harm of his style rentiers the perusal of his hoot liimsually 
agreeable. 

The love-affair with which the biography starts was intro¬ 
duced by Dozy into his history {Spanish Islam, translated by 
F. Griffin Stokes, pp, 577-BO), who accounted for its 
chivalrous character by Ibn Hasm's descent from Spanish 
Christians. 11 Tn vain did such orientalized Christians repudiate 
their descent ■ in their innermost nature there lingered a 
delicate and spiritual element which was not Arabian," This 
view is assailed by Asin Palacios, and it would soeai with 
justice. There k little in Ibn I In ends love-story which cannot 
be paralleled from the poems of Arabs who had no Christian 
ancestry. 

Kant observes that a change of religion is popularly regarded 
as discreditable, and this is true of even so mild ti change as 
transference from one of the Sunni kw-schuok to another, 
Ibn Haam offended twice in this way. He began as a MaBrite^ 
shifted into the school of BhafiTi, and again into that of Dawfld 
the £ahirite. His chief historical importance lies in his success 
in obtaining adherents to the Zahirite school, whose fortunes 
are recorded by his biographer* It has long been extinct. 
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An earlier study by Professor Asm Palacios was devoted to 
Ibn IJazms treatise on morals, which lias supplied some 
materials for the study of the author's character. Ilia practice 
wag not always in accord with his theory. According to the 
latter the controvershiHst should be courteous in his language* 
In practice I bn FTazm is proverbially violent, and his want of 
self-restraint Is regarded as the cause of many of his failures 
and misfortunes. It may be ho|>cd that his admiration for 
veracity receive! more practical illustration. 

In calling Ibn Hazm * l the first Historian of Religious Ideas M 
{p, ^671 Professor Asln Palacios claims more for him than he 
claims for himself ; for in His preface he admits that he had 
numerous predecessors. One T who in learning was probably 
superior to Tbii Hazm, is Mntahhar b. Tnhir. whose work 
was published by the late Professor Huart with the title 
Litre th la Crtulam ef dr I'Midoire* In the list of works by 
Ibn al Kalb!, who died in A.H. there is a Book of Religions 
of the Arabs, which belongs to this subject; and the work of 
Epiphanies. who died a r p. 1U3 T is very similar both in scope 
and spirit to that of Ibn Hazm. 1 It is, however, true that the 
latter displays far more originality and thought than could 
have been expected from an author of four hundred volumes. 
Ibn l^azm pointed out didicuities in the Biblical narratives 
which lay dormant till the rise of Biblical criticism in the 
eighteenth century. And students ai Islam will welcome the 
profound study of this treatise which the professor promises ns. 

While he has endeavoured to render these Prolegomena 
intelligible to those who arc not specialists, even advanced 
students will find them a mine of geographical and historical 
information. And since the study of Spanish has recently been 
making great strides in this country, the language in which 
they are written should, not prevent their being widely read 
and appreciated hero, D* S. M. 

1 Pmfesirijir A/p. aaggHta that Fifnl in thr iitltt al FiiiiS fi'l-Jfikl wrr. 1 - 
-fAint .Is “ah arbitrary broken jdiUftl lit fa$r\ Few will 

•crapt thbt ll wo aid btr airupltr CO Vocalii-^jr/ aLnoa JU rl il with ^ 1 
farnishoa a rhyme. 
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FrPHARABISCHE LlEBESGESCHICHTEN : EI2t BeITKACt ZUR 
tbrgleich entien Literaturc eschichte . Von Dr. Bum 
Pa RET. [Sprachc und Diclttang, Heft -10.) Bern r Paul 
Haupfc, 1937. 

This work h a translation ol select stories from the Mo§ar\ 
Qj-'lhtehdq of Ibn al-Sairaj, who died a.h. 50O r The original 
was published a.h. 1301 in Constantinople (Juwa'ib Press). 
The title is rendered by the translator (Ifr's#) Kampfpldtze 
der Lieleudct t, but this is not quite Wieitoua, aa it means 
rather places (or occasions) where lovers were overthrown ;; 
i.e. cases wherein people died of love, or, at least, were seriously 
wounded. And, indeed, the course of true love runs smooth 
in few, if any, of these anecdotes. The collector look them 
very seriously, as he gives chains of authorities, oecrtsioniilly 
with dates, in the style of a traditionalist. The translator has 
endeavoured to group similar stories together, and has added 
u few notes. These are not always satisfactory. On p. 68 
of the original a lover who is about to be beheaded in the 
presence of the Caliph recites a verses— 

“Verily T thought of thee (i.e. his beloved) whilst the 
scourges were assailing me in the presence of the sovereign* 
and my arm was fettered/ 1 

This is paraphrased er hahe ihn hei dem £t I mam 11 (In 
anJdayendem Sinn) trrmihti? and the note tells us that the 
InuLni means the Prophet Muhammad 1 It seems doubtful 
whether the first note La correct. Someone hears a hiitif r 
the Islamic equivalent of the Talmudic Baih-qbl, i.e. a voice 
from the sky. The note says Hat if bezzkhnrt Hn Wrsen, dm 
man tprechm hSri . aber dabei me fit mete. Es kann ein Geist 
ijder ein Menxch iein. Only extreme rationalists would suppose 
the speaker In such cases to he a man. In the main these notes 
contain useful references to collections in which the same or 
similar anecdotes are to he found. The translation is scholarly p 
but there are some slips. The name of the lady who ia the 
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heroine of tale 143 is sorely not Mi/dai, but Muf&ddai, This 
name is correctly transliterated by Boucher on p, 6 of his 
Farazdaq, though he misunderstands it in the following line. 

Ur, Paret is evidently right in rejecting the supposition of 
Chauviii that the 11 Israelitish stories in the Arabian Nights 
were introduced by a Jewish editor. The nature and source of 
these hraVitjyal would well deserve a special study ; there 
are frequent citations from them in the Qul al-Qulub , whose 
author died A.n. 3dT». A collection of minh Apocrypha must 
have existed before that date. 

D. S. M. 

The Altabs of the Old Testament. By Harold M. 
Wiener, M*A.* LL.B. t of IincokTs Inn, Barrister-at- 

Law r 4to ? pp. 34. Leipzig : Hiarieks, 

The author of this treatise presents another instalment of 
his famed Bible studies. In applying the results of his legal 
training to the methods of modem criticism, he struck out 
new lines showing up errors in the writings of leading scholars 
whom the lack of this training led to the adoption of false 
notions. He avows that the effect of the strict application of 
the legal rule of contempomnea expo sit w has come na a surprise 
to himself, and he brings it to bear on thU latent treatise. 
The subject, although not quite new, has never before been 
discussed as systematically and thoroughly. The author 
deals seriatim with the altars of sacrifice* dividing them into 
two classes, via. cairn altars and homed altars. To these are 
added memorial altars and altars of incense. This classification 
and the arguments by which it is supported turns energetically 
against the notion that slaughter and sacrifice are identical 
terms in the Old Testament, In his discussion of the method 
of utilization he naturally gives much space to the difficult 
question of what sacrifices should be offered on the homed 
altar of the sanctuary. There were national as well as 
individual offerings, but there was also slaughter for food, and 
this was the general usage in Israel from the earliest times. 
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The Author quite rightly stresses the point that sacrifices 
were not an Israelite invention. Archeology has shown that 
the use of altars goes hack to remoter times, and was only 
directed into the channel of the Biblical law as a protest 
against pagan practices, such as shown by the instance of 
Elijah on Mount Carmel, 

In bo abstruse a subject which is even made more perplexing 
by textual difficulties the reader cannot be expected to accept 
every detailed proposition put forward by any author, but he 
can certainly agree to our author’s conclusion that the 
sacrificial system ol the Bible stands in close relationship to 
the contemporary Semitic system* and is dearly illustrated 
by the facts as to altars. In a few final sentences the author 
asserts that 11 the contemporary material shows that views 
which have enjoyed the greatest currency of recent years are 
entirely baseless ”, and “ the sooner scholarship leaves the 
field of speculation to found itself on solid fact* the better will 
it be for its work and regulation T \ 

H. Hirschfeld. 


Le Mausolre des Princes Sa'diens a Marrakech. Ry 
Gabriel-Rousseau. Preface par E. Doutte* Tcxte 
arahe et Traduction des Inscriptions par F. Amv. 
Aquarelles, detains et rclevis de F auteur, pp. ixil t b& r 
and 3 plans, with case of plates. x 10|. Paris: 
Paul Ceuthner T 1955. 

Here is presented with great beauty and scholarly care, rich 
material for the student of Muhammadan art and history. To 
begin with, M. Dcutt£ gives us an interpretation ol Moroccan 
art as exhibited in architecture and sculpture under the rule 
of the Banu Sa'd. He contrasts It with that of the two pre¬ 
ceding dynasties, the Almohads and Mcrinids. The first, severe 
and bare, symbolic of man’s nakedness ami mute obedience 
under the inexorable will of the On# T invisible and omnipotent; 
the second, struggling for an expression of greater freedom 
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and beauty, but (according to M. Doutte) with only partial 
success, for lack of the thrust of a strong national conscious¬ 
ness. Liter the Barm Su'd, flushed with mlEtary and 
mercantile triumphs, and having leavened the traditional 
faith with a warm humanity, hud artistic expression in bold 
rectilinear forms laden with immense richness of decoration 
and colour. M. Gabriel-Rousseau follows with n description 
of the cemetery and buildings which is illustrated by charming 
sketches executed by himself T To M. Felix Arin falls the task 
of editing the funerary inscriptions., fifty in number. This he 
has performed with thoroughness, and we are given the 
Arabic texts, released from their veils of floral decora tiou 
and accompanied by translations and valuable notes. Three 
ground plans of the mausoleums by A, Gibes conclude the 
volume. The plates, which are in colour„ phototype, and 
lithography p are magnificently produced and are prefaced by 
a descriptive index. The story of the great days of the Sharifs T 
already recovered for us by the labours of Cniir, L&ri- 
Provencal, and Fagnan, is vividly illumined by this beautiful 
work. 

A. S. Fulton. 


Ancient Records of Assyria and Babylonia. Vote. I and 
U + By Daniel David Luc&ekbill, Fh.D.. Professor 
of the Semitic Languages and Literatures in the 
University of Chicago, University of Chicago Press- 
Price £1 per volume. 

Professor Breasted, who edited the Ancient Records 
of Etjrjjtt, entrusted the companion scries on Babylonia 
and Assyria to the capable hands of his colleague. 
Professor LuckenbilI T who has edited the historical records of 
Assyria in these two handsome volumes. To the profound 
regret of his friends, they proved to be the last work of this 
great scholar. He died in London, 5th June, 1927, while 
preparing the further volumes on the historical records of 
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Babylonia, His book bears the seal of his University Press, 
Crescat scimtia Vila emofalur. The plan of this series admits 
of translation only, with few notes ; the text h not given, and 
consequently the series cun hardly supply the neoda of scholars 
after the manner of Schrader's Keilinszkriftiiche BibliotJiek, 
now largely superseded by Jeremias and Wmckkria 
Yr,rderti&ifUucJie BMioiheh and Ebeling-Meisner-Weidiier'a 
AhwientalMie Biblwtheh But Luekonbill’s work has the 
immense advantage of being a definitely complete work for 
which the reader need not vexatiausly await the continuation. 
The AUorknlaluchs Biblwthek does give an exhaustive 
account of all the historical records of Assyria p but only 
vol. i is issued* which cuds with the records of Salmanasear I, 
t'irca 1289-1261 b.o, Luckenbill has all this material translated 
in the first. 48 pages of vol, L The Vorderaswfische RihUvthek 
is an ambitious undertaking, and at present Assyrian records 
are represented by only one book by Streck + on the inscriptions 
of AssiLrbanipaJ in three volumes, at the very end of 
Assyrian history. Luckenbill, in 718 pages, gives u translation 
in chronological order of the vast historical material of Assyria, 
and un index of all the personal and geographical names which 
occur in them. There is also a List of rare Assyrian words, and 
a reconstruction of the eponym lists ; the king's lists contain 
scanty and unarr&nged material based upon the important 
Assyrian and Babylonian synchronistic list of Photo Ajwut 
4128, and fragments of Assyrian lists of kings from Aasur, 
published by &ehroeder. He was. not able to use the revised 
copy Photo 4128, now given by Weidner in Archiv fur 
Orieiilfur-schiwj ¥ iii, 66- 77, where some very serious errors arc 
corrected and the important discovery of an Assyrian dynastic 
list by Nassonhl in Constantinople, ibid., iv, 1-10, in which 
the lengths of a good many hitherto unknown reigns down to 
TiglaLhpilcser ii* oirm 063-931 n.c. p are given. 

With commendable caution he does not commit himself 
concerning the violently disputed problem of early Assyrian 
chronology and gives no specific dates back of the dead 
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reckonings of tho frVnwu lists, 1103 e,c, VoL ii (421 pages) is 
devoted to the Bargooids, and here, of course, the dates are 
given : in the valuable introductions to the monument* 
of the preceding reigns in voL j* the author gives some dates, 
Bulmnnas&r III (853-327 ); Assumasirpal II (i t 138-9$}, 
882-859, is left without a date ; Tukulti-Ninurta II (389-883), 
Adad-nirari II is given ns 911—691 i but there is no evidence for 
this reign beyond the fact that it ended in 891. The limmu 
list, EAT, 22, y t 25 to 21, vi ? cirea line 22 fc assigns about forty 
years to Asurdan II and Adadqirari IL Great caution in 
preserved in dating all earlier kings, but the author states 
that he intended to discuss the chronology in the volume on 
Babylonian records. His solid learning served him well here - 
far as we have noted above, valuable new chronological 
material appeared almost immediately after his publication. 
This is an extremely useful work, and for general purposes 
trustworthy* On page 111 the name of the early king, 
Ushpia, Is said to occur in Cappadocian, which has been 
challenged by Ferris J, Stephens, JSOR . si, 103 ; he reads 
Du-uk-bi-a in the Cappadocian text, where the name TJihia 
is said to exist; i, 243, § 073, mention should be made of 
Andrae + Ft-slungmcerke v&n Assur, p. 169, and J. A* Craig, 
Ilz&raim, April* 1886; ii, 427, § 1194, read PSBA. xi T 280 T 
for 268. The author carefully collated most of the historical 
records of the SurgonEds -which has resulted in clearing up and 
rectifying many difficult passages. This is a very important 
contribution to Assyria logy. Note the remark (ii, 290) on 
Streets edition of the inscriptions of Assurkajnipal: " Most 
of the philological notes . . . would have been unnecessary 
had the author been able to collate the originals , * /' 
The author^ translations therefore, frequently present 
improvements of previous editions, and the valuable con¬ 
tributions to philology are silently given without remark. 

B. Lakgdos. 
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Hcenaitu M iujep : ftail DctfO-Pyrnsa- Ilf vcukh ii cjomp* 

llu\ pcianuBCH n c H tnuaajefm\au A. V. d»peiiwaua r 

Ws ewolod Miller ; Ossetisch - Rl-ssisch - Deutsches 
Wortebruce, Heraiisgegebeii imd erganzt vnn A. 
Freiman* L A-;i Jeanrrrp.i (Academy of Sciences), 
1927. pp* xvi + 618* &§ X 0J, Price 10 roubles. 

More than forty years ago the writer of the present lines 
found Vsevolod Miller (born 1B48) at work in Moscow on the 
Ossetian language and this was liis chid interest till his death, 
in 1913, when he left over 8,000 cards of words to form a 
dictionary, of which, ill 1903, he had already made mention 
in his Sprache der Chstfm. The material was to have been 
published by the Academician C, Salemann. but he died in 
Ifllti, and the work was continued by A. Freiman, who tells 
us that the bulk of the dictionary m now- almost doubled, 
though the original plan has been changed us little as possible. 
It will be news to most- students that u language with no 
written literature, except of recent date, should have us many 
ns 11,000 or 15*000 words in existence ; it must have suffered 
manv changes in the last thousand years without any con¬ 
trolling literary models in MS. form. It is to be hoped, that 
this first part of the dictionary may soon be followed by the 
remainder ; the whole will be of considerable value for the 
study of comparative philology. The large number of Ossets 
who for nearly hull a century have collaborated give a reason¬ 
able guarantee that the book in its complete form will be 
authoritative and trustworthy. Of the orthographic system 
adopted it is difficult to say what one thinks; it is certainly 
not the best conceivable, very far from this, and we may hope 
for something better in a not too distant future, but any rash 
change is to be deprecated. 

The most serious criticism to be made at present of the 
volume now printed is that it contains too many entries like 
the following : M Name e. Vogels "" (twice at the bottom of 
p, 363), " Name einer Pfianze s; (p, 386}, “ Benermung e. 
JilAS. JTXV 192&, ■is 
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GeEtirns (p. 360) ‘ then* are several Ossets who know the 
exact names of birds, plants, ccmstcHaticms, etc., or could 
at least identify them so that the dictionary gave the precise 
terms in scientific language. 

Like any lexicon made with care and adorned with 
explanatory phrases, this la a fascinating volume to pick up 
at odd times and browse in- -e,g. the word “ Bffifceitv + 
meaning h+ beer +1 , reminds ns how the Ossets more than a 
century ago came to be hailed in Europe as long lost brothers 
of our own race and tongue, and the editor has inserted 
proverbs showing how m the Central Caucasus ale is held to 
be a medicine for the belly and both meat and’drink for normal 
men. Such words as ** T \\ m w \ p. 508 (world, universe), and 
1 J^oesceT", p, 529 (Paradise), kl IW r ia M t p + 384 (one of the 
Pleiades, which the Ossets call “ the seven sisters ”) T used as 
girls' names show us that the chivalrous attitude towards 
women characteristic of Transcaucasia in general is not 
absent, from that region between Vladikavkaz and Gori from 
which the present Dictator of the U.S.3J1- (Stalin. alias 
Djughashvili) is said to derive half Ids blood. Numerous 
examples of 14 baby-language 11 will be found. Of the relation¬ 
ship. however distant, between England and Ossetia there are 
hints in words like 41 lav M , p. 380 (hum, fat on pigs),Qaa M * 
p. 420 (goose), 11 Jyap ", p. -504 (door). u Qyr ", p T 157 (cow) T 
“Jon" and its derivatives, p h 499 (river, water, Don), and 
many others, and there are many clear signs of loans from 
Caucasian languages. This edition consists of 1,050 copies 
and we wonder how many buyers there will bo for it in the 
U.S.SJL it one pound sterling, and how many of them will 
take the trouble to work through the 8b columns (pp. 575 to 
GI8) of corrections and additions to the text. 


Op W. 




SIR GEORGE GRIERSON AND THE LINGUISTIC 
SURVEY OF INDIA 


The Society gave a luncheon at the Criterion Restaurant 
on Sth May, in honour of Sir George Grierson, on the comple¬ 
tion of the Linguistic Survey of India, at which eighty-nine 
persons were present. The President, Sir Edward Muclagan, 
was in the Chair* and in giving the toast of Sir George Grierson* 
said: The completion of this monumental work called to mind 
the classical caste of the completion o! Gibbon's IliMonj. He 
congratulated Sir George Grierson on the pluck and determina- 
tion which hud enabled him tn carry the work to a finish. 
He emphasized the fact that apart from his linguistic studies* 
Sir George has pursued an effective and successful career in 
the Indian Civil Service* and hail published many works of 
an auLhoritarivc character on Indian folk-lore, antiquities* 
literature, religion, and philosophy. He drew attention to 
the entire absence of any element of sccrctiveness in Sir Georg© 
Grierson’s method of working, and Ms constant, willingness 
te help others ; Instancing his devotion to the work o£ the 
Royal Asiatic Society and the sister society in Bengal, and 
his sympathetic treatment of other scholars. 

Lord. Birkenhead* proposing the toast of The Linguistic 
Survey of India, said that had Sir George Grierson devoted 
his whole life to the conduct of the survey it would have been 
pronounced by those w ho came after us a work fully adequate 
to the intellectual efforts of a powerful and illustrious mind. 
It was altogether a greater achievement that a member of 
the Indian Civil Service who carried out with extreme 
efficiency his duties therein should have been able to under¬ 
take and carry to a successful conclusion so remarkable an 
undertaking. It was comparable not only to the work of 
Gibbon, to which the chairman hud referred, but also to 
that of Dt, Johnson in preparing singlchandcd his dictionary t . 
and to that of the Scotsman Murray, who began that monu¬ 
mental dictionary of the English language which had lately 
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been complete!. Another uara? he? could mention in this 
connexion was lb at of Sir Richard Barton, who w»3 reputed 
to know about one-tenth of the language* which their 
distinguished gue*t conversationally delighted in. Sir George 
Grierson could understand 1BG languages &nd 480 dialects. 
Sir George was one of a band of four brilliant men ol hm 
generation who came from Trinity College* Dublin, and 
occupied supreme positions in their respective spheres, 
speaking for the India Office and, on this occasion, for 
the Government of India, he expressed their gratitude to 
Sir George Grierson, formally and officially, wilh the greatest 
emphasis in his power. He had rendered a great service to 
the British Empire and especially to India by the inexhaustible 
energy' and wide culture with which he had undertaken and 
carried through this vast survey, 

Sir George Grierson, in reply. &aid : It is just thirty years 
since [ last had occasion to say something in circumstances 
such as this ; and, curiously enough, that was when I was 
leaving Patna for Simla to undertake this very Survey, tin 
completion of which is being celebrated to-diiy. 

I have said somewhere that the Survey was one long 
romance, and so indeed it was. It is true that we have 
endeavoured to record facts, and facts alone, but what 
facts t At every stage of our work we heard inarticulate 
murmurs from the past—of days when China was pre-t bunese, 
when our own ancestors herded their flocks on the borders of 
the Caspian, or when some Indian Teueer, greatly daring, led 
his compatriots across the mgmx wqmr of the Bengal Bay 
to people distant Indo-t l b.ina T and thens-c to wander almost 
as far as America across the islands of the wide Pacific. 1ft hat 
food for imagination is here 1 Whfffc history lies hidden under 
apparently drv grubbing among toots and fosssls * And theti^ 
tur nin g to Inter days, there was the ever present contrast 
between the wild and the civilized, W earied, perhaps, with 
the snalyiiis of some savage dialect possessing but a few 
hundred words, we could turn to the Plains of India with 
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their splendid modern litem tores, and recognise that here 
w 4i 5 iin enchanted gaTden T i( k paths almost untrodden liy 
explorers from the West- not bid out by rule or governed by 
precept like its illustrious Sanskrit predecessor, but one in 
whirl* Nature, suffused with 3-iounteous sunshine. affords 
vistas of never-ending delight. 

I must thank you gmtefully for your kind personal remarks, 
and, il l abstain from protesting that they have been too 
flattering, it is because the compliments must be shared with 
othem than myself. T have had many helpers. First of all 
J must acknowledge my Indebtedness to the Government 
of India, without whose constant support and help the 
Survey could never have been undertaken. It honoured me 
by placing at my disposal all its resource* of printing and 
publication, and by putting me into touch with every official 
that was in a position to assist me. Here 3 cannot refrain 
from mentioning one name that is affectionately familiar to 
everyone in this room, that of the late Sir Charles LyalL 
In those days he was nno of the Secretaries to the Government 
of India, and it was largely due to his representations that it 
consented to entertain the project. Then there were my 
brethren of the Inffian Civil Sendee. T who have been 
through the mill myself, know well what a trial such calls 
as nune upon his time and labour are to a District Officer 
already overburdened with more urgent responsibilities. 
Yet from each and all I received nothing but cordial and ready 
help. Again, there wore the runny officials, Indian and 
Eurojienn. not members of my own service, missionaries, 
and personal friends, to all of whom I owe a heavy debt 
of gratitude. When I came home to arrange the materials 
that had been collected with their help, there was my friend 
Dr. {now Professor) Kotinw T who for some years generously 
contributed from the treasury of bis wide learning much 
information on subjects that 1 had hnd few opportunities 
of studying in India. I hope it will not be forgotten lhat 
a large and valuable flection of the Survey comes from his 
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experienced pen. Finally, there is one who was associated 
with the Surrey from its beginning to its cnd s and, to whom, 
in some respects, I am indebted more than to any other. It 
was she who never spared herself in the perpetual and 
monotonous labour of correcting proofs, whose wise criticism 
saved me from many a solecism, and whoso tender care 
inspired me in phases of occasional discouragement. Need 
r say that lam referring to Lady Grierson* 

Bo we all did our best, and if the Survey help ever so little 
to brine the India thni I love nearer to the England that sent 
tne to her, if it suggests to the Englishman something rat the 
amazing complexit v of at least one phase of Indian life, and 
if it suggests to the Indian that England does try to under¬ 
stand liimp and that it is from mutual und^rstaodiug alone that 
true fellowship is bom. then I shall feel that out labour has 
not been in Vain. 

In the name of Lady Grierson an-1 on niy own tn-lmU, I 
thank yon for the kindness you have shown us, So long as 
we live it will abide in our memories and be enshrined within 
our hearts. 


The following observations on the Lingimtk Surrey of 
India have boon comm imitated by Professor F. W, Thomas : 

In advocating, organizing, and carrying to completion u 
Linguistic Survey of India, Sir George Grierson has not 
only accomplished a work of enormous extent and complexity, 
but also fiilfdkd a mission, At the University of Dublin, 
whither he proceeded from St, Iters and Shrewsbury, and 
where he took u distinguished Degree in mat hematics, he 
came under the influence of a remarkable scholar and teacher. 
Professor Atkinson, who was a linguist ul extraordinary 
versa tility. 

It is not too much to my that from the time of Colcbrooke 
and Colin Mackenzie (if we should not even my Sir William 
Jones) the necessity of some comprehensive description of 
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Indian I angunges b a d 1*>en jzl impasse!, Snch pioneers as Leidea t 
Ern'isiman-HiiniiStoii. and Hodgson had been widely interested 
in languages and dialects, and Hodgson hud published much 
valuable material, The Government of Calcutta issued 
in I8T1 Specimens of the Language* of India, edited by 
Sir George i juupbelL The comparative study was represented 
by the work of Caldwell for Dravidinn. Reumes and later 
Hoernle lot the Indo-Aryan language, and Forbes for Further 
Indian. 

Sir George Grierson after his arrival in India \ 1875) was 
nut Jong in getting to work. Tie speedily began Lo interest 
himself in the languages, folk-lore, and literature of his 
province. He published various notes anti texts such us the 
St/fifj of Mtlnik Chatwlra (1878], leading on to his Introduction 
to tht' NaifhiU Langttage with a Grammar and Chrestomalhg 
and the wonderfully complete account of the country 
life and vocabulary contained in his Bihar Peamnt Life 
(1835). Li the same year the Comparative Dictionary of the 
Bihari Language, compiled in conjunction with Dr. Hncmle, 
began to appear. The Seven Bihari Grammars were published 
officiallviii 1883-7, From this time Sir George*# publications 
begun to take a wider range. In 188ft appeared his biographical 
account of Indian Vernacular Literature T greatly extending 
the Hindu aide of G a rein do Tossy ^ work and supplying t he 
indispensable pret ami miry to any comprehensive study of the 
literary history of Hindi- The re-edition of the Satsai of 
Bihari with commentary and valuable introduction was 
issued in 1 and in the same year appeared the first part 
of the PadunrafdfL In the early 'nineties also commenced 
the scries of £ir Georges numerous studios concerning the 
Kashmiri language, which m ay be said to be a favourite jairt 
of liis w ork: the Essays were published. in 1399. We should 
not forget his interest in the Sanskrit and tin old period oi 
Indian history, us shown by his nates and reviews in the 
Indian Antiquary and ids translation of M. Sennit's work 
on the Inscriptions of P itjtidusi. 
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The Linguistic Survey was definitely authorized in 1898* 
an 1 1 Sir George was j.lin ked in eh u rge. For this purpose i t was 
necessary to take up a residence in Europe. In this Society 
lie has been an honoured and popular Hon, Secretary and 
Vice-President and is now an Honorary Vice-President. 
In the year ho received from the hand dF the then 

Prince of Wales the triennial gold medal, and later (in 1923) 
he was accorded the Campbell Gold Medal of tile Bombay 
Branch, 

The greatest part of his energies -luring his nsideuce in 
England hius been absorbed by lib exacting tusk, but among 
other subjects which have occupied hi in the first place 
belongs perhaps to the Kashmiri language, of which in 1S98 
he published with Pandit Is vara Koala a grammar in Sanskrit, 
entitled K nrnurfixnhdnmrkri r TIis Manual published at 
Oxford iu 1911 * furnishes an admirable guide to the study 
of the language, while in LaltSiUkt/Stu (1,9201 and H&im'jt 
Tales (1923) he has used materials supplied mainly by Sir Aurcl 
Stein for editions of two very interesting Collections of mystical 
poems and popular tore. He is al*o editing uu extensive 
religious jtocin in the Language, Jiim-juriwiffn. with Sanskrit 
rendering. 

The groups of north-western languages related to Kashmiri* 
Kafir languages. Dard languages, spoken chiefly in Wet cm 
Tibet and Northern Afghanistan, and adjacent district#, 
constitute a remarkable and previously little known depart 
merit of Asiatic Indo-European speech* which has moreover 
left its traces, in the Punjab Litmda and so forth, reaching 
down to Sindh* Sir (Scot tg$ f & theory that primarily these 
dialects arc not Indo Aryan, but represent an inte ruled into 
group of the In do-Iranian branch has been contested. But 
their remarkable features, their conservation of old vocables 
and their peculiar phonological development, have been set 
ia a clear light. Sir George's most important discussions, 
of the subject and allied matters outside the Survey volumes* 
ajv- contained in his monographs on the POdca Languages 
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(1D0S) and on the Ishkamu. Zebaki, and. Yazgttuhml <im.H3) p 
both publishby the Society. 

\V, must not puss over the valuable work done by -Sir George 
on the subject of Prakrit Giftnumr or on that of the Speech 
Tones, or again hi s activity in procuring and exhibiting 
gramophone records of Indian dialects ; orb is many essays on 
the poetical and religions literature of Hindi, or the encourage¬ 
ment which lie has given to Indian editors of important text*, 
surh as the works of Tnlsl Dns. 

In regard to the Linguistic Survey a mere contemplation 
of the eighteen large folio volumes, giving specimens .if all the 
languages and dialects with admirable bibliographies, with 
grammatical sketches and select vocabularies, reveals a 
work of compilation and editorship of almost incredible 
dimensions. The grammatical sketches furnish scientifically 
definite and reliable descriptions of the sounds, forms, arul 
syntax of the languages, steering .1 wise course between the 
ol,l method of imposing the arrangement and terminology 
derived from the classical languages and the opposite extreme. 
In these volumes we have the means of grasping as a whole 
The present linguistic situation in India with many lights upon 
the linguistic history. "Whole new families of speech have 
been brought to light, and there have been significant, 
deductions from their distribution. 

On more than one occasion tar George has given an account 
of his survey, notably in a lecture delivered before the Society 
of Arts. Outside the Survey volumes be has published 
lists and descriptions of the languages and he has regularly 
reported to the Orientalist- Congresses. In 1338 he will be 
able to notify to an Oxford Congress the completion of a 
task of thirLy years. 

Apart from the volumes compiled under bis superintendence 
by Professor Konow, whose collaboration, has been carefully 
recorded, and apart from the official* and friends who have 
co-operated by supplying materials, the work Las been 
earned on single-handed under special difficulties in connexion 
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with die proofs, which hm made heavy mils upon the patience 
both of Sir George himself and of hid devoted helpmate, 
Lady Grierson. 

The work furnishes an admirable basts for the detailed 
study of Indian Linguist it:*, and will inspire and guide many 
future reaearrhos. It places the Government of India in 
a unique and highly honourable position, inasmuch as. while 
presiding over the moat varied and complicated linguistic 
area in the world, it has procured for its own and the 
general enlightenment an unrivalled instramcELt and guide, 

Since the above was written the Order of Merit hm been 
bestowed upon Sir George Grierson in the Birthday Hotiotim 



NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

[April-June. 1B2S) 

The Conned record with regret the death of the Rev, Canon 
W + H. T. GaWner t Dr. T r II. Weir, and Mrs. D. R, Spooner. 
StaJi-Surgtxm F. Eackham Maim, has resigned. 


During the quarter the following have been elected :— 


Mr . I\ D. Bhanot. 
bhs. J. FfaUv Brown, 

Mr. Erie B. W. Chappeiow. 
Pandit .ragadish C handr* 
ChatterjL 

Dr. S. K. Chon r duiy + HMJ., 
S.A.S- 

Mr. L. Arjan Rasa. 

A bid Hasan Faridi. 

Mr. Mysore Haiti Gop&L 
ilr. A. D. Inec. 

Mr. Ganda Singh Kcwal. 

Mr. Abdnr Rahman Khaki, 
B.A., H P. 

Mr, Mohammad HufisulUJi 

Khan. BX, LL.B. 

Mr. Abdul Hakim Khan. 

Mr. Aiiz Ahmad Khan. 
Riwan H. Lnl KhaniWL 


Mr. Shos&n Miyamoto. 

Mr. Uurmukh Singh Mongia, 

MX 

BaV'ii Cham Chandra Nag + 
MX B.L. 

Mrs. G. Pavitram, B,A r1 L,T. 
Mr. Panda Jammandaa Prasad, 
MX, B.Ed, 

Mr. G. Rankin. 

Professor Syed Riyaz-nh-Huut* 
Mrs. G, Sanknnny, MX, L.T. 
Professor George Sarto ll. 

Mr. Raghunath Sahaya 
Sharing MX 

Mr. M. Abdul Majid Sheikh, 
M.A. 

Red Bahadur Sardar Hota 
SLngh 5 F-C'.S. 

Mr. Mir Yaliuddm. 


GENERAL MEETINGS OF THE SOCIETY 
Zrd April p 1938 

Sir Edward Maclagan, President, lu the Chair. 

Dr. Unviiki read it paper on the 11 Excavations ol the French 
Mission at Susa in the Season 192G-7/' illustrated by lantern 
slides. Sir Wolselcy Haig spoke t and a cordial vote of thanks 
was passed to the lecturer. 
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ANXIVKEBAMY MEETING 

The Anniversary Meeting wag held on 8tb May, 1928, 
Sir Edward Mapfogan, President, in the Chair* The annual 
report of the Society was read by the Secretary. 


Repuet of the Council for 1927 8 


The Society hiw lost by death two distinguished Honorary 
Members. Prufeasor V. Thorn*en and M. Emile Scaart, and 
the following thirteen ordinary mem tier a ; — 


Kaviraj A. Clu Bisharad. 

JBr. S, K, Bose. 

The Hou. Bewan Tek Ch&nd. 
Dr, W. E, Geih 
Mr. J. Lai Jalnl. 

Mr. A. B r Keith. 

Baja Mad ho Lai. 


Mr. H. G. A. Levflgora 
Mr. D. B. Paittsnuk 
Mr. Edwin Banuotik 
Mr. B. Lewis Bice. 

Dr. Y. Samif. 

Mr. A. J, Shclley-Thnrapsoa- 


The following 17 Members have resigned ; — 


Mr, R. Bharadwaj, 

Mrs, C. Browidow* 

Sir, S. Cohen, 

Bayed Aziz Ha^an-Sahib. 

Mr, B. It. Jain. 

Mr, J. Leveen. 

Miss E. A. Levin. 

Mr. Maimmeha Nath Mukerjea. 
Captain A. Platte 

Under the Bide 25 
Members of the Society ;— 

Mr, B. D. Aronu 

Mr. Si. P, Singh Bhalownlla. 

Mr. Sri Bam Bharatiya. 

Mr. Brameswar Bhattaduirya. 
Maulvi Md. Din, 

Mr. CL P. Fkher, 

Mr. 8- S. Gujral, 


Mr + D. Talbot Rice. 

Lord Scone. 

Mr* Soften Jonea. 

Colonel Hr W. R. Senior, 
Mr* J. S. Trimingham. 
Professor Max Wallcsct. 
The Hcv. tl, A. Wilder. 
Air. David YeHixn 


Mr. S + Gupta. 

Mr. Mr A. HiudarL 
Mr, Abdul Humid Khan. 
Mr. Mr]. Bitdjeef Hos&aim 
Mr, V. EauL 
Mr, Md. Kaziin. 

Air. Maho&hey R, Ltd, 


the following 32 have ceased to bo 
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Mr. A- tfafduLald. 

Mr. M, K.. Merton. 

Mr, Hans Raj Xanda. 

Mr. L. Na rayon* 

Mr* M. Pmtap, 

TJr. II. Rahman. 

Mr. K. D. Ram, 

Mr. S. R. L- Rana. 

Mr. H. By, V. V. Rao, 

Sinn Resident Members 

Mr. Kastoor Mu I Ranthiya. 
Mr. Hamid C. B<»won* 

Mrs. J. Hulty Brown* 

Mr. Erie Chappelow. 

Rev. Juaeph. McCarthy. 


Mr. Sit. Abdur Rashid. 

Mr, I* H* Saleont. 

Mr. 1L P, Saxons. 

Mr. G. B. Singh. 

Mr. A. L. Suherrerthy. 

Mr. H. R. Tajdar. 

Mr. Mr!. Talha. 

Mr. Saniad Y.ir, 

Mr. M. Yusufi. 

ve been elected during the year: 

Mr. Y. R. Pfirpia. 

Mr. R. Said-Rnete, 

Mr. Manznor Husain Siddiqi. 
Mr, A, F. M. Abdul Wnhced. 


Three library Members : — 

Sir U. J. Maynard, 1LC.I.E. Mr. C, F. Strickland. 
Miss D. Murray. 

One Non-Resident Compounder : — 

Mr. Hans linj Ilavar. 

And KB Xon- Resident Members: — 


Moulvi Hafiz Jalal-nddm 
Ah mad 

Sheikh Md. Iqbal Ahmed, 

Mr. R, S. Vaidyauathn Ayyar. 
Rni Sahib Gulap Ch. Barua. 
Mr. Phakirdsta Banerji, 

Roi Sahib Pud manath Golntin 
Baruoah. 

Rai Sahib Gukp Ch. Rarua. 
Mr. Mahadeva V. Bhido. 

Dr, Karanjakfiha Banorjee. 

M. Jean Burnay. 
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lectures 

The following lectures have been delivered :— 

11 Excavations at Ur, 1926-7, " by Sir. (■. Leonard Woolley* 

11 Journey and Results of the Fourth Turf an Expedition/* 
by 1 tr. A* von Le Coq. 

“ The Hebrew Tt'lrayrtimnmlort ; its Original Form and 
Pronunciation,' 1 by Mr. G. R, Driver, 

*' Sonmuth and its Conquest, by Sultan Mahmud of 
Gh&ma/ 3 by Mr. M uhamma d Kasim, 

“ Court Life in the Tang Dynasty as illustrated by the Life 
of Tu Fu,” by Mrs. Ayscougln 

4 * From the End of China's Great Wall to Moscow/ 1 by 
Miss Mildred Cable. 

n Results of the Herbert Weld (for Oxford} and Field Museum 
Expedition at Kish and Jenidel-Nasr during the two seasons 
1925-7 and early liKS r M by Professor S. Langdon. 

11 Excavations of the French Mission at Susa, in the reason 
]92b-7 r " by Dr. J. M_ IJnvnla. 

The Jnumal, already enlarged in 1920, hue again been 
increased, ami is now practically ils pre-war size, but 
it must be remembered that the expense of printing is very 
nearly double what it was in 1914. 

The Oriental Translation Fund hus published the Asalir, 
Dr. Caster's long promised work, and has re-issued, by the 
photographic process, the Lautfpih of Jana, for the second time 
out of print. The Fund has in progress the translation of the 
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Al-Babu "I flddi ‘AtAaf, triiiLnliited by ika Ryv, W. M, Milter. 
It is passing rapidly through the press, and will he ready, 
it is hoped, this mimm er. 

The Prize Publication Fund has nearly ready Mr. 
M alslasckeriPs Pn{i Lkeralmc of Ct'tjloti r imd the Asiatic 
Monograph Fund also will soon publish A Si udy of the Economic 
Condition of Ancient I ml hi, by Dr, Pran Nath. 

The Forlung Fund added a fourth volune to the series ill 
1927. Ta rikh-i Fakkru’d-din Miib&mkshdh, edited by Sir E. 
Deni son Boss, and another volume is in course of 
preparation, a netf edition of Treiickner's Milindapanho 
with Indices fay Mr, Hylands and Mrs. Rhys Davids. The 
work is being published in conjunction with the Pali 
Text Society. 

The Co tilled rcgrcln that no competitors entered in 1927 
for the Public Schools Gold MctUI ; the subject was“ Bombay* 
Town and Island/* one *which might have been thought to 
contain sufficient interest to attract competitors. This year 
the subject chosen is s: Lord i omwnllts in India/' and the 
Council hopes that a wide interest will k? aroused. 

Through the generosity of the heirs of the late Mrs. Rachel 
Beer the Society has become possessed of the portrait by 
Edwin Long of the late ML Ernest Henan, a distinguished 
Hon. Member. The portrait was lent to the Society in 1893 
by Mrs. Beer, and the Council are glad to announce that it is 
now the property of the Society. The grateful thanks of the 
Society are due to the donors. To other donors also thanks 
are due, to Mr. George Eumorfopouloa for further volumes of 
the Catalogue of his collection ; to Professor Tukakiisu for 
thirteen volumes of the Chinese Tripitaka ; to Mr. Said Ruche 
for a photograph of the portrait of his grandfather, Soyyed 
Said bin Sultan Imam of Muscat and Sultan of Zanzibar, 
elected nn Hon, Member of the Society in 1836. The original 
was painted by a Lieut, Lynch about the year 1830, 

Two distinguished foreign savants were selected as lion. 
Members, Professor F. W. K. Muller, of Berlin, and Professor 
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Antoine Mdllet, of Paris, in place of Professor V, Thomsen 
and H. Emile Benart, 

The Council have selected Professor Margoliuutli as the 
recipient of the Triennial Gold Medal in recognition of his 
long and eminent services to the cause of Oriental learning. 

The Burton Memorial Lecture is to he given in the 
autumn by Mr + McMichneh C.M C.., to whom has been awarded 
the Triennial Medal for exploration and travel hi the East. 

The Carnegie Trust was approached during the year lor a 
grant in aid of the Library, which requires very large 
expenditure to bring it up to date. 

The Trust Ikls generously responded, and has made a 
grant of £2,000 to be expended over three years. The wort 
of revising and enlarging the existing catalogue has already 
been undertaken, and as each room is done the cards are 
provisionally arranged so that the Catalogue for the rooms as 
finished is immediately available. 

The recommendatiosiB of the Council for filling vacancies 
on the Council for the ensuing year 1927-8 are as follows :— 

Under Buie* 29 the President, Sir Edward Madagan, retires 
from the office of President, and the Council recommend the 
Earl of Eoualdshay be elected to succeed him. 

Under Buie 30 Dr, Cowley retires from the office of Vice- 
President ; flic Council recommend the elect ion of Sir Edward 
Mac lagan. 

Under Bide 81 the Hon. Officers, Sir Stewart Lockhart* 
Mr. Ffiiow»f and Mr. Ellis retire from the office of Hon, 
Secretary, Hon. Treasurer, and Hon. Librarian respectively. 
The Council recommend their re-election. 

Under Buie 32 only one member. Sir William Foster, 
retires this year, nun-eligible for re-eleofion. Next year, 
however, the compulsory retirements would have been 
seven, so three members, Mr. Fulton, Professor Macdoned 
and Mr* Winckworth, have voluntarily retired this year 
instead of next in order to equalise the retirements 
in the future. The retiring members therefore are 
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Sir William Foster, Mr. Fulton, Professor MacdonelJ, 
™d Mr. Winctwtifth. To these must he added Professor 
Thomas. who in resigning the office n[ Hon, Secretary in 
October was co-optcd on to the Council, and retiring under 
Rule 28 is eligible fur re-election. 

The Council recommend in their place the elerfion of 
(1) Dr. Cowley. 
m Mr. H, A/R. Gibb. 

(3) Lieut ,-Cat. Sir Wolsetej Haig* & 

(1] Professor F. \\\ Thomas. 

(5) Sir Oliver Wardrop. 

Under Rule SL the Council recommend (!) Mr. L. CL 
Hopkins and (2) Sir Itkhurd Burn as Hon. jAnditora and 
Messrs. Price, \\ aterhouse JJc Co. as Auditors for the ensuing 
year* 

T)r. Barnett, moving the adoption of the report., said i 
It Is with genuine satisfaction that I beg to move the 
acceptance of the annual report; for the document now tnefore 
us reveals, a year's prosperous and effective work, though 
it does not reveal how much of thus happy result Ls owing to 
the able mann er in which Sir Edward Miiclagau has presided 
over the Society, and how deep ia the gratitude which we feel 
towards him. 

The first words of the report- strike a note of sorrow, for 
they refer to the death of two eminent scholars, M. Senurt, 
whose brilliant researches in ancient Indian history and 
antiquities are truly classic, and Professor Thomsen, whose 
philological work has been epoch-making. They were 
honorary members of this Society ■ and to fill the vacancies 
arising by their death the Council has elected two foreign 
Orientalists of the highest distinction, Professor Mcillet of 
Paris 9 who succeeds to the place of M, Senurt. and Professor 
Muller of Berlin, who conics in lieu of Professor Thomsen, 
The Financial statement shows that on the year's working, 
alter investment, we have a real balance of £fiO. The Special 
Funds are hard at work publishing and republishing works 
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of lmportiiliCH im Orieutal studies, and our Journal bus 
practice I fv recovered its pre-war bulk. It. is peculiarly inspiring 
to be able to report that the Carnegie Trust has responded to 
the Council's request by granting us the sum of £3,000 for 
the service of the Library, to be expended in cataloguing, 
purchase and. binding of books, etc. Tins endowment will 
he of immense help to ns, for the Library is the heart of our 
Society. 

It is fitting on this occasion that 1 should mention two 
other incidents [n our history, one of which appears on this 
report, while the other doea not. The first is the presentation 
of the Triennial Gold Medal to Professor Margoliouth, to 
whom we all oiler our hearty congratulations on this testi¬ 
monial of our appreciation of hi a brilliant- and untiring 
scholarship, congratulations which are the warmer because 
he has at all times served the Society with the most unselfish 
ami zeuluua loyalty. We all heartily wish that he may for 
many years continue his serviced to the cause of learning 
and the K,A,S, The other incident is the pleasant ceremony 
which has been held this day, the lunch of honour held to 
celebrate Sir George Grierson’s completion of his colossal 
work, the Linguiatia Survey of India r one of the greatest 
achievements of philological science; and literary organization. 
More than a generation has been needed to complete that 
great structure; and now the task has been accomplished, 
and with profound joy and gratitude we celebrate its fulfilment 
with the master-builder among ns, still strong and wise. Long 
may he also be with tis ; la ft us inter sit, happy for many 
reasons, and most, of all in the consciousness of having brought 
his life's work to completion. 

Mr. Oldham : I have pleasure in seconding the adoption of 
the Report, Professor Barnett has already referred to our 
loss on the President's retirement, and I shall not spoil it by 
adding anyth mg to wh at he has said. The past year cannot be 
described as an annus mirahilk, unless we may venture to 
claim some reflected glory from that truly monumental work 
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to which we have heard such eluent tributes to-day, I refer 
to the Linguistk Surrey of India r which has been completed 
by our Hon. Vice-President, Sir George Grierson, who for 
nearly half a century has been one of the mainstays of this 
Society. I think the Society is well entitled to associate 
itself with the world-wide congratulations winch have been 
showered upon him. 

There h one department perhaps to which special reference 
should be made, us the Report scarcely does justice to the 
amount of work which bus been effected. I refer to the 
Library- a very important department of the Society's 
functions which Professor Bariieti. has just described os the 
heart of the Society. The important work that is being 
done deserves some recognition at- nnr bands. It consists 
in the revising and bringing up to date of the catalogue, 
the rebinding of books and their rearrangement and 
re-housing in more suitable situations where they can be more 
readily got at r The cards are being revised and brought 
up to date, with a view to the publication at a no distant date 
of a complete catalogue, which will be an immense service 
to all readers. The opportunity is not being lost to deal 
with the subject Catalogue also, but the completion of that + 
and its publication will necessarily have to be deferred* 
Work in connexion with the Library has long been wanted, 
and I think we should congratulate the Council on the 
success of their appeal to the Carnegie Trust, the grant from 
which has enabled the work to be carried on rapidly. 

I would like to add. however, that whatever has been done 
in connexion with the Library is chiefly duo to the personnl 
interest which our retiring President has taken in thi* branch 
of the Society's work. 

Those who have had administrative experience know the 
im|K>rtant effect that a word of kindly encouragement from 
the higher authority—an expression ol interest and of 
sympathy with difficulties met—has upon the conduct of 
work. Sir E. Madagan understood this ; and the marked 
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improvements which, have been, and are being, carried out 
in our library we owe Lu large measure to his initiative, 
supplemented by the vigilance of our Secretary, the wide 
learning of cur Honorary Librarian, :md the business capacity 
and unremitting attention to detail of our Assistant 
Librarian. 

Hon + Treasurer: My remarks will be brief. You will 
be glad to hear that we have a Hmnlt margin on the right aide. 
The total receipts come to £3,150, which is about our normal 
income, and the payments to £3,fl&2 10*., that is, fiO guinea* 
on the right, side. Subscriptions show an increase, due partly 
to the fact that our effective membership is now 8E5 i and 
we hope we may soon reach over 1,000. 

There is an item of commission on sales, £21 17*. 5J., 
which will appear in the accounts for the last time, because 
it is considered that- the Society» General Funds should not 
charge commission on sales of books for tbe Special Funds, 
and that we should give our services liberally and gratuitously 
in order that the Special Funds may have their full reward 
of the works published. The payments show an increase 
on the House Account. The Journal account bus also 
increased. We hove now gone up to over £1,<X>0 for printing; 
this cs really a third of the whole normal income of the Society^ 
but we have a much larger Jmrnnh and we want to keep it 
at 950 pages, or perhaps a little more. 

The Library expenditure comes to £250* a very special 
amount, our normal one being £120. We are glad to say the 
Carnegie Fund has cotne to our rescue with a grant of £2,000 T 
spread over three years, and with this we hope to bring the 
Library well up to date. 

I would like specially to thank the Assistant- Secretary. 
Mm. Davis, who has been ho helpful during the year in giving 
me various details of accounts and other information from 
time to time required by me. 

The President, in referring with satisfaction to the increase 
of membership! said that be would have liked to see a larger 
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proportion of resident members among the new accessions 
to tlie Society, He referred to two suggestions wiich had 
been made at tie last anniversary meeting. One of them— 
the repainting of tie exterior of ihe Society's building— 
tie Council had not hitherto been able to deal with owing to 
financial exigencies, but the painting was now about to be 
carried out in the near future. The other suggestion— 
made by Sir Percy Sykes—to the effect that the Library was 
in need of improvement, had already been taken in hand 
before the last meeting, and had. since been met by the grant 
from the Carnegie Fund, to which reference had already 
been made. It was hoped that by the aid of this grant the 
library would now be put in a thoroughly efficient position. 

The President proceeded to express his thanks to Lie 
Council, the Director, the Honorary Officers and tb>' H Stall 
of the Society for the support and assistance he had received 
from them during his three years of office ; and concluded 
by expressing his satisfaction that the Society had secured 
Lord Bonuhhhay us his successor. He was a distinguished 
administrator, traveller, and writer, and was much interested 
in the objects of the Society, and there was little doubt that 
under has Presidency tic Society would continue its prosperous 
career. 

The adoption of the Report with the fecomnietidiition for 
the Council and Auditors] was put to the meeting and carried 
mmnimoualy r 

TRIEKKTAL GOLD MEDAL PRESENTATION 

The President, before presenting the Society's triennial 
gold medul to Professor Margolioutlu explained that the 
medal was awarded by the Council of the Society in recognition 
of distinguished services in Oriental research. Few persons 
had rendered more distinguished services of this kind than 
Professor Margoliosith, and it gave the President much 
satisfaction to be able to present him with tie medal before 
handing over charge of his office. 
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Professor Miirgolionth had been a brilliant Classical scholar 
from his school dayu, and at Oxford had carried all before 
him, securing ten University Prizes—a feat wliich had not 
been rivalled before or siner. Wlule a classical tutor, he 
published work of much value, including hi* brilliant edition 
of the Agamemnon, and he maintained his mastery of classical 
learning throughout his career. When he. became occupied 
with Arabic, he published editions oE Arabic translations of 
Aristotle, 

He was scarcely 30 years of age when he was made Laiidian 
Professor of Arabic and from that day to this he had directed 
his thief energies to Arabic study. His larger works—the 
edition of Ydkut-V liidiofuiry *f Learned Men and his history 
of the Eclipse of the Abbaseitl Caliphate -are held to be 
masterly publications, contributing a notable addition to 
Islamic studies in Europe and an ■ xaiupte of the highest- level 
of Oriental scholarship. In leas technical fields he had 
explained the East- to the West in such well-known publica¬ 
tions as his Life of Muhammad and bis Hibbert and Sehweich 


lectured 

Apart from this he possessed very early knowledge of 
Hebrew, and had in his early Oxford days acquired a com¬ 
prehensive acquaintance with Sanskrit. It was impossible 
to indicate with any adequacy uU the languages in whiek 
be was versed, but he may be said to have attained high 
proficiency in languages m diverse as Persian, Armenian, 
Coptic, and Turkish- In Syriac he enjoyed the special 
privilege of having an accomplished collaborator, Mrs. Margo- 
liouth having joined with him in the production uf her father's 
Syriac Thesau rtts* Mrs. Mar golf outh was h t-nse! fad istin guiahed 
Orientalist and Professor Margot South would doubtless 
recognise that she had a claim to a large share in the medal 
which had been awarded to him. 

In his knowledge of the languages of the Near East, Pro- 
feasor Marguliout-h had not confined Ilia Interests to the classical 
works, but was well versed in the current literature of the 
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day T more especially in Arabic. He tad also a good conversa¬ 
tional knowledge of many of these languages, and more 
particularly of Arabic, Persian, Armenian, and TorldfiL He 
had been able to do what lew European scholars could 
succeed in doing, namely to lecture in Arabic, He had also 
devoted himself to the more human side of Oriental lecturing, 
attending many conferences and congresses where he had 
made for himself a number of devoted friends. His work 
for the Royal Asiatic Society had been indefatigable, and his 
attendance at the Council meetings was almost unfailing, in 
spite of the distance at which he lived from London. 

The encyclopaedic nature of hia learning was its most 
prominent characteristic, and his interests even included 
a wide acquaintance with detective fiction. Whether it 
would be possible or not for him—after the manner of his 
treatment of the plays of Euripides— to extract from the 
inscription on the medal an indication of the year of the 
Hijra in which it was awarded, it was the wish of the Society 
for hint and Mrs. Mnrgoln)Uth T that for many years to tome 
the new moon of Muharram would shed the beams of happiness 
on the garden of their erudition. 

Professor Margoliouth. jn replying, thanked the President 
for what he had said and those who were present for their 
sympathy. Anyone, he felt, would be proud to he enrolled 
in a list of medallists which included such names as that of 
Professor Saycc f to whom the Medal had last been awarded, 
and Sir George Grierson* whom they hud be-cn proud to sec 
amongst them that afternoon and to congratulate on the 
completion of his monumental work. Twenty-five years 
hud elapsed since the Medal had been given to a representative 
of Islamic studies. Its recipient had then been Sir William 
MuiTj whose Life of Mohammed and //{story of the Caliphate 
were still standard works, yet who might best be remembered 
by his collection ol Despatches issued by him or through him 
as Intelligence Officer at Agra during the Indian Mutiny„ 
a capacity wherein he displayed courage, resourcefulness, 
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sobriety of judgment^ and other rare qualities. The Medal 
had in different years of necessity been assigned to different 
departments in the numerous and vast fields with which the 
Society dealt; had it been restricted to Islamic studies, 
a suitable medallist might have been found each time. Xames 
which w ould occur in this connexion w ere those o£ Sit Charles 
Lyjill r the scholarly editor and felicitous translator of numerous 
collections af early Arabic poetry, and Professor E. G. Brow ne, 
the historian of Persian literature, the worthy successor of 
the great Cambridge Orientalists, W. Wright, E. H. Palmer, 
and W* Robertson Smith, whose various talents he combined, 
and among whose many sendees to Oriental study his organiza¬ 
tion and administration of the Gibb Memorial Trust merited 
special recognition. Find the Society existed in the 
seventeenth century, and possessed a Medal, Professor 
Ma^oliouth’a first predecessor In the Laudiim chnir at Oxford, 
Edward Poeock, would have been a suitable recipient ■ 
among his successors Joseph White, who occupied it at the 
end of the eighteenth and the beginning ul the nineteenth 
centuries* would also have earn id the Medal, since his Syriac. 
Persian, and Arabic editions were still required by students, 

1 5ih Mwj, 1928 

At the School of Oriental Studies. Finsbury Circus T Sir 
Edward Maclagun. Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Mr r C Leonard Woolley gave a lecture on the Excavations 
at Or in 1927-8. An abstract of the lecture, which was 
illustrated by lantern slides, wil l be found on page (*59 of this 
Journal. 

12fft June, 1928 

At the Royal Society's Rooms, the Earl of Ronaldshay, 
President, in the Chair. 

Sir E. Denison Ross read a paper on ** The Contribution 
of Hungary to Central Asian Studies with special reference 
to Oaoma de Koroe \ 

The Hungarian Minister* Mr r Shuttle worth* and Sir Charles 
Bell joined in the discussion. 
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Principal Contents of Foreign Oriental Journals 
Atm Major t Vol. iv r Faac. 2-3 t 1*>2T. 

Francke* A. H. gZer-Myig. A Book of the Tibetan BompOs. 

Chnnook, A. Die altjapanbche Jahmazoitenpoesie ana dem 
Koldnahii. 

Pdliot, V. A pro pits du ** Chinese Biographical Dtoftmary/' da. 
M. H. Giles. 

Zach, E, von. Litaipos Qftdkbte Bilcbc vi-viL 

—-Zlim Aupban der Gabelent^cfthea Gr-iimmiitik. 

Der Islam . Bd. xvii p Heft 2^ 

Bmnov + N. L'her finige akgemeioe Ffoblemo der Kunst dea 
lain ms . 

Kritisehe Bibliugraphie ; Istamische Kunst. 

Jslamica. Vol. S f Fase, 2. 

Yaamer h R. Zur Chronolagie der Otiatanideli imd SalLlriden. 

Martino vitch, N. Seltene mnaulmiinbcrke HSS, in amerikaniaehen 
Sammluntfen. 

Ahmed Zeki WalldJ. HwaremiMshe Scktze in einein ornbisohen 
Fiqh- Werkd- 

Dueatb Bh RationnlmiiiiiB sind Tradition \m mohninmedaiii^keii 
Eecht. 

Ebermaun. W* Borioht iiber die arabischeii Studies in Rusalnnd* 

1314-20. 

Caucasica* Fasc. &* 1928, 

Dirr, A. Die Spree he der Ubychen. 

- Em polymotlea Liebealied 

- Udiscbe Teite. 

Ei*Jcr r R. Die 4 ' Soevtilker Tl -Nainen in den altorient&Iiflchon 
Qndlem 

ZeiUchrift fur die alUetUirmnlUcho W issensehaft t 
Bd, v. Holt I. 

Sieves r Ed. Znr SdiaHanalyse^ 

Driver, G. R. The original form of the name " YaWch fl . 

Sell in, E. Hose-n rind das M&rtyrhint des Mose. 

AlSgeier, A, Yeigleickeode Untaraaolmiifgeii zutn Spranh^ehranch 
der Imteinbchen Cbeisetziiiigen dea Fetdtefa und der 
Evangelien. 

Journal of the American Oriental Society. 

Tol. ibid, Pt. i. 192S + 

Vanoverbergh. M. Animal Kamea in I toko. 

Bsmtp U Roy CL Xbe Kashmirian Athrirvnvi^la. Bk, 13* 

Sturfcevant, E. H. The Mianae of Case Forma in the Achamienmn 
Inscriptions. 
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Transatitioft* of the Asiatic Society of Jnpem, 

VoL iv ± 2nd Ser* 

TomMnsoUp L + The Social Teachings of Meh Tae, 

NrtmisttMiic Chronicle. Ft, iv, 1020. 

Whitehead, H. B, Bome Notable Coins of the Mughal Emperors 
of India. lftBT, pt i-ii. 

Milne, J. CL The Autonomous Coinage of Smyrna, 

ZtftoeAri/i drr dtuMcJuni Mortjenlandischcu Gewlhchft/i. 

N.F.* Bd. vii 3 Heft L 

Xegekhi. J. v. Die altcaton Mektisr der IftALschcn Astmlogb 
und die Gruudidee ihrer Lehrbuclier. 

Horton M, Philologbehe NschprUfun^ von IJbetftetaujigs- 
vers lichen myatkeher Teite de^ Haling 922, 

Orimtettia. VoL vi, pt. iv, 192S. 

Blok, H. P. Zur altigyptischen Voi&tdltiDg der Himmclskiter. 

Wuitsch, h. LeiicogtapM^ho Beitrage, 

Keener, L. Sprachliciies mid Sachlichea au eA#«o Frucht der 
Sykomore. 

Mnrg&natikrtie, G + Notes on certain features in Western PahafL 

- Persian Texts from Afghanistan, 

Turning Pan, VoL ixv, No. 5 n 1936* 

Ma^pern, H- La Ckronologie dea rob de T*'i au iv a stick nvant 
not re fer«- 

Erkffl, Ed. Sbm-niidti, Th*> Song of the Godd«fis. 

Syria* Tome viu. Ease, iv, 1927. 

Dn Buksnn, M. b Comte MeaniL L’ancierme Qatua, on lea 
mines d el-Mishnfe nu N.-E. de Homs. 

Gabriel* A. Ku?r el-Heir. 

Onnuinti F, Lea Syrians en Espagne et Ins Adrmies a Seville, 

Pasaemaid, E. Lea Chalosiena en E&p&gne et en Syne* 

Annals du Service des Antiquity dr, F Egypt *, 

Tome xxvii* Faac, 3. 

Ceniv r J. QtratgutiJ oetraca hioratiquea inedita de Thebes im 
Mmsee dn C&irtu 

Daresay, G. Qnolques ostraca de Biban et Molnuk, 

Gunn, fk The Stein of Apries at Mltimhim, 

Lake, K,. Blake, R* P.. and Johnson, A. W. The Sernbit 
Inscriptions* 

Spielgelberg, W. Zti den altsgypHfichen gefalteltra Leinenstoffen, 
jhas. Jirnt 1&-JM. 
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Herat; iet Etudes Armenians*, Tome Til, Fast. 2 , 

Mwn&an {le P. Lowood). Hist oi re dej roi- Kuritinn <1* Lori 
trad, par F, Btaoier, 

Archie fiir Oricntfondlmg. Bd. iv. Heft 1. 

Weidnnr, E. Eine Statuette dea Kanig* Pur Sin v, JU Imn 
— iti' Siegel den HetJutir'r-Kdnig.?. SllppiiuliTlilia. 

^^on Znc hariah chap. xi. 

AUbright, W. F. Tiinjumuiva Eng of Hera. 

JauJer, E h Zum 12ft des Kodei Vfjimnmr.bl >i, 

FrzewbrBki, S. Die Ausgrabunge-n am Ati^har-HujEik in 
Anatuhun. 

firrue Jg I’//,Moire rfas Rdvptms, Tome xcv s No. L 
MsisoEi-Ourso^ R Fui bmjililkiqae ut foi ehrutienne 
Dusaaiul, K. La domputiefttion ilo b racu: bovine. Esaaj dn 
reconstitution don my the chaldee a. 

Noe. 2- 3. 

’ KftU ' F - La IrensmMon dr- l r Av< <?tn ft l.kioque probable do 
sa denutre redaction, 

Quattv/hj Journal of the Hythie Society, VoL xviii, No. 4 , 1928 . 
Krishna Iyer, L. A, The Makyayamns of Travnucore. 

Krishna tone harra. K. Hamansandejia. 

Knahtiamasaarni Ayjj angar. A. A. The Hindu Arabic Numerals, 
biibrnnmnian, k_ E. Economic Condition id the Thevaram 
renod. 

ShamasE Sflatry, R. Stuyapm^napti. 

Mitra. 8. Ch. Studies in E ini-Myths. 

—7“ Studies in Phut-Myths, 

Bntantaiva. S. Kannada Panpipes in the (Mmus Papyri. 
No. 413. rJ 


Ihvisla ilfgti Studi Orientali. VoL xj, Fasc. 3, J928. 

L. It 3 fl del Deuternfionuo c la festa del Cape 
a anno nel 1 antico Israele. 

Furliirii.fi. Lnjtaicplogia di Giovanni dj Did. 
fklloni Fihppi, b. Ledmone critica del Hahabhiirata. 

ieiu 1 , fts] abune npparixiom del Sandhi sintattieo In notice 
mdkano. 


Journal nf the Burma Research Society. 

pt- ii, 1924 . (Just appeared.) 
Fu-kan tu l!| meSt Dynftsties aad Dj^tic Histories. 

The Tan (a.p. 97-132) and the N-ai-Uo. 

I onntnea neigh bearing Burma, 
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in jferae dr rAcademic Arete, So^ 3 -2 T 1928* 
Al-M^gbribi, M, M. r etc. Left mots iotrouvnbles dan? Jes 
d ictionnaircs arabea. 

Kniji, A bon. La literature au Bahrein. 

Kreyem T M_ Lea Bresilens et les Syrians. 

Kurd AIl p M, Le savant Vaconb Sarrouf. 

is OB. 3—I. 

Kurd, Ali M. Abou HAyan el-TawhidL 

- — Les mots c?&ira et lies nrrcmalipd du l&ngage arsine. 

Abdallah, Ru'ed, Le* relation* de I "A £>yt^ixi uvec F Arabic. 

DjoundL S. Le MAterial <1# lh-e rival u r 

Home!* KostakL Al-M-eCari et Dante* 

Giomalc della Socicia Asiafica hatiana. 

JTA f Vol, L Fasc. 4. 

Casanto p U. Studi nulla Genoa. 

- Shiifchnh e Amah* 

Mtsrici U. I irtitl e la pocalu della stagioni Let FIndia. 
Faggioli. P. La versione males# del Panc-atantra e 3e wue font!. 

jfttfirnoil r?/ lAti Ifcttthiy // urforwtfl Society. VoL i, No, 1, 
H™. Rev, H.„ SJ. Tk Decay of the Portupue^ Power in 
India, 

Ralkrislma, Dr, The Economic History of India, Materials for 
Research at Bombay, 

Fernandes. Braz. E. flopara* the Ancient Port of Konkan. 
Yenkntaraciiaiiayya, N. The Place of Virakurcha in the Pallava 
Genealogy. 

Journal of the Malayan Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
YoL tv r Pt, ili. 

Linehun, W. An Eighteenth Century Tomb at Pekan Lama, 
— The Be□ dullurn- of Pahang. 

- — Royal Mode# of Address in Pahang. 

Overbeekr H. Silisnb Melayn dan Bug is dan Sakai inn Rajw- 
raja-nya translated by 

Winsfcedt, R- O. The F<.Hinder of Malay Ruyalty and 1 ier ct hi qlie?t 
of Saktininna, the Serpent. 

VoL v, pL i. 

B runner, M. J. Report of Governor Balthasar Bort on Malacca a 
1678 . 

Journal cmd Proceedings of the Rnrjai Asiatic Society, 

VoL zrsib No. 6, 1926, 

Chatterji, M. M- A Study of Some B-enguli Cnstoma. 

-- Some Marriage Custom a In Bengal, 
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Hntton, J. H. Some MegaUthic Work in the -Taint ia Hills. 
Majumdar, D, N- The Bigoninl Breadth of flame Huh of Kolh&n. 
Bake. A, A, Java and Balt 
Mika, P. N, The I inks man a Saruvat, 

Coyajee, Sir J. C, The Supposed Sculpture of Zoroaster on the 
Tak-i-Bostan. 

Indian Antiquary. Vol. Ivi, pt. ix-exi. Dec, 1927, 
Rawlinson + H. CL Jean de Th^ve nut's account of Bunt. 
Bhahidulluh, M. The Apubhramsa Htabakus of Rama Barman, 
Haider, R, Ji. Inscription of the time of Maharaja Surftpakdevu 
Snmvat, 3512. 

Venkataauhbiafa, A, Vedie Studies, 

Vol- Ivu, pt, occxii, Jan, 192S, 

Bliattusedi, X. KL Program of the folk it ion of MSS at the 
Dacca University, 1926-7, 

Das, Ilftrihar, Sources for an account of the Embassy of 
Sir William Nofiia* Bart., tn Auranpeb. 

Thomas,, P, J. St. Thomas in South India, 

VoL lvii F pt. iicexiu, Feb, 3928. 

SaLetore, B. A. Falk-flung of the Tulnvas, 

Bhandarkar, A. S. Possible Identification of Mount Dcyagiri. 
Joseph, T. K. Malabar Mhcdkoj. 

Balder, TL R R&wal Jajtraaimha of Me war; 

Pt, nccxivj Alar, I92S, 

Temple, Sir R. C. Notes on Currency and Coinage among I he 
Burmese, 

Joseph, T, IL Mur Sapor and Mar Prodh, 

Law, B, C, Buddhist Women, 

jLc Alitseim* Tame xli, pt*, i-ii, 

Cruveilhiar, P< Hecueil dti kds Hflsyriennes. 

Villeconrt, L. Lc livre du chreme, 

Hebbelynck, Ad, Les fcr^aAata et ks ri-rAot des Evangilefl+ 
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TO THE LIBRARY 


Abegg, E rp Dor Mea&iasglnubQ in Indicia u, Iran* 10 x 7. 

Berlin, 1933< From the Publish ers. 

Ain! SliadT. Ahmad Zakl. ArdasMr wa-IIayat al-Nnfup. 84 x 5L 
Cairo, 1927, From the Author. 

A datrechtbiuidelfl K. \mi. voor do Taa! en Volkentimde van 
Ned.-Indie, xxviiL IOA X til. ' s-Gravenhagr, 1927. 

From the Publishers. 
AIDA'S!, Gcdiehte, Aiabisch kerausp. von R. Qejur. Gibb 
Memorial, Nr: w Sor.. G. 11x8. La udo ?i , 1 928. 

From the PuEHjkers. 

J A]i b. AM T&Iflb, 8ad Kalinin or OentriloqoiTim* Kki, nnd tr. 
by A. H. Earley* Or r Publications, Ser- L 71 X 5. 
Calcutta, 1937. From the Editor.. 

AHekur, A. 3., A History of Village tommiiriihes iti Western 
India. 9 X 6. Rombatf, J927 T pram the Publishers* 

American Sdiuok ->f Oriental Research, Annual, voL vii, 193&-G. 

10 X 8. New Hut-t-ih Lotidmi, 3937- From the Publishers * 
Archeological Survey of India. Annua] Report, 1921-5. 

x I0£* Calcutta. 1927. From the Government of India* 
- — Memoir, No. 2 d. Ban reliefs of Bad in i, R. D. Banerji* 
133 X 104. Calcutta, 1938. From the Government of Itidia^ 
Armstrong, VV* E. s Russel Maud. 9 x 5|. Cambridge^ 1928. 

From the Publishers. 

Barthold, W\, Turkestan down to the Mongol Invasitm d 2nd «d rj 
tr; and revised with assistanue of IL A. R. Gibb. Gibb 
Memorial P New' Ser. H 5. 10 x fih London> 1928, 

From the Publishers* 

Ltelvnitair, 3. K- r and Ramtde, R. J 1 r History of Indian 
Philosophy, voL u. Tbe creative period. 10 x G§. Poona. 

From the Publisher*. 

Bengal District Records, Rangpur, vol. vi, 17SG-T. 11x9, 

Calcutta d 1928. From the High Commissioner. 

Beni Prasad, Theory of Government in Ancient India, 9 x fi. 

MWdAtffrifL 1927, From the Publishers. 

BhavabhiKij Muhavlru-l iirilain, ; Drama, ed, with intro.* etc,, 
by Tpdar Mali, revised hy A. A. MaodonelL I0J x 7. 
Aoudon, 1928* From the PvSU there. 

Ramdijn T B. r St&tuja Majtrei v Eolotuun khrame v Lavmne. 
Bibliotheca Buddhas, 22, 9| x 8|, Leningrad* 1924* 

Bought, 

Binuda Chum L^w, ‘Women in Buddhiefc Literature. 8| x 51, 
Colombo, 1927* From the Author ; 
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Biren Bunnerjea, L'ethnologio du Bengale. 10 X 8. Park ¥ 
1327. From the PuftiiiAer#, 

Bowen, H m The Life and Times of *Mi ibn J isa. 9 X 6. 

Cambridge t 19®B* From the Publishers. 

Branded J., Beschrijvinv der Javnan^ho, Balineesche en 
Sn.3a.k3the Handschriften. Leidscli^- U u ive riltti [ttd n bl iothcek 
-l e Stnk. 11 x 9. Weltetfreden, 1920. 

From the Minuter fur the Cronies, 
Brown, C, C + , Kelantim Malay. Papers on Malay Subjects* 
2nd ser, I0| X 64- Sirtfjapwr. 1927. From the PubHxkrr*. 
Burs hi, 11. A, tou* KcniiU Rc'Ls. Pamphlet. 10 x 6|. Bonn, 
1928, From the Publishers. 

Boatman, J.. India in 1920-7. 9 X til. Cnlctdta, 1928. 

From thSeeretarg of 1State. 
Cocmafaawamy r A. K, The Origin ol the Buddha Insane. The 
Art Bulletin, voL is. 121 x 94, Xne York, 1927. 

From the Author* 

Co use ris. H. f The Chalukyan Architecture of the KAonrese 
Districts. Arch. Survey of India. voL slii. 13| X 104- 
Calruttdy 1926. From the Government of India* 

Dawson, Christopher^ The Age of the iiods. 9 X 6. Lmttfon „ 
1928. From the Publisher*. 

Descriptive Catnhiguc of the Tamil MSS, in the Bovt. Oriental 
MSS. Library. Madras. Yol. lii ■ Religion and Philosophy 
(Saivismy Toingu MSS- YoL ii: Frabnndhns-Srugam- 
pra band had [pfc. ii>. Sanskrit MSS. VoL xxv \: Supple¬ 
mental, by S, Kaffuswami ftastri. 10 x 0. Madras 
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OBITUARY NOTICES 

# 

Emile Charles Marie Sen art 

The greatest part of M. Senates productivity as a scholar 
was concerned with Buddhism, In 1871., at the age of 
24, he made his debut, in the Journal Antique (vr p xvii, 
pp. 193-540), by a publication of Kaecayana'B Fall Gram to ttt t 
*and commentary, a work of great difficulty; the 
Iransktion and notes betrayed no signs of immaturity and 
manifested a familiarity with the Sanskrit grammarians, whose 
model Encc&jana had followed. Next, published likewise 
us a series of articles in the Journal A siatiqu^ 1873—5, and 
issued as a volume in 1875, came the celebrated Ssscti nut 
la Ufjcnde da Buddha, a book which lias always b^n provo¬ 
cative to the more literal BuddhuEogists, Xo one can doubt 
that the story of Buddha, largely miraculous, is also in 
]wirt mythological. The speciality of M. Henan’s theory was 
that the person of Buddha had absorbed not merely isolated 
mythological factors, but a fairly compact body of concep¬ 
tions, originally" solar. The case would be parallel to a well- 
known illustration accompanying one of Thackeray's cssava 
ami showing three designs: (1) Bex (an imposing royal 
costume, standing by itself). (2) Ludovicus (a mere man)* 
and [3) Ludovicos Bex* the combined awe-inspiring figure. 
It seems rather clear that the idea of the cakramdin was 
pre'Buddhiafcic und ultimately solar: the events preceding 
ihe abandonment of home are at least highly poetical, the 
accounts of the birth and childhood in fact mythical : the 
detailed incidents of the illumination and the defeat of Mam 
are surely mythology, and, even if the Bodlii-tree was an 
actuality, it was a conventional adjunct of ascetics, and, m 
such, symbolical too—though the &y in holism need not have 
been sokr. M. Senart may not have gone too far in suggesting 
a doubt whether Maya is a fictitious name for Buddha's 
mother or even that of Sttddhodotm for his father ; but 
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clearly it was ini prudent to doubt the existence o! KapilavastU* 
How much can be retained of the theory of the Yisquite or 
Krejmite character of the legend it would not be easy to 
sav\ But, in fact, the legendary part of the Buddha story 
would hardly now be seriously considered by scholars, who 
are more concerned bo discover what views were propounded 
by the person who figures ill the Full dialogues and why both 
he and Mahavlra founded not schools, but setts. 

In 1877, M. Smart published a short, article, entitled 
Sur qiiclqucj trrme# buddhiqwss, wherein be toot note of 
certain forms of words occurring in the Buddhist Ircyts, such 
as upadistm*, which seemed to point to an earlier canonic 
dialect more developed (ptm uttere r plus pTakriii&ant) than 
appears in their surroundings. His preoccupation with 
the dialects wan also evidenced by a long and suggestive review 
of Cunningham, Corpus Iftttiptionvm hidiearum, 1877. 
The articles containing his own edition of the Inxtrijdious 
de Fij/adusi began to appear in ISSlM The completed work 
(1881) was translated by Str George Grierson in the Indian 
Aniiqusry Ixvjii, 1889—xxi. 1893). M. Scnurt was able ilk 
some instances to make use of new facsimiles furnished by 
Dr. Burgess. But the great advance in the interpretation 
was due mu inly to his own insight and his familiarity with 
the Pali language and literature. The concluding chapters 
are devoted to a study of the date and chronology of the 
inscriptions and the general questions of Buddhist chronology 
so far as connected therewith ; the author of the inscriptions,_ 
his faith and his measures; the language and the several 
dialects, whereof full grammatical sketches are given ; the 
linguistic chronology of India and the interrelations between 
8-anskrit, Mi_\ed Sanskrit, the Prakrits, and Pali, Almost all 
the conclusions at which M. Sennit arrived (including his 
acceptance of the date a.u, Si 9 for the commencement of 
the Guptu era) still hold good. But there is one great matter 
which seems in his argument to retain some of its previous 
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obscurity. Ho bolds that the alpha be ts show by their 
inadequacy that they could not have been used for writing 
Sanskrit [ot r we may add, Pali). The first Sanskrit to be 
written was the Mixed Sanskrit of certain hiacript-ious, which 
had been known as the Gatha dialect and for which M. Seuart 
had himself previously proposed the name Buddhist Sanskrit. 
This ceased to exist at the moment when the philological 
exactitude of the old Brahman schools extended its influence. 
The Prakrits and the Puli also assumed a definite form when 
controlled, by a similar iudnence. The process may have begun 
about A/D+ I DO and have been completed before the Gupta 
period. The matter is certainly puzzling, and it is dear that 
the Asokan alphabets must have been developed in certain 
points before they could be fitted for the- writing of Sanskrit, 
But the inference that at the time there was no written Sanskrit, 
and in fact no worldly Sau^kril at alb seems inadequately 
grounded. The influence of the learned language upon the 
popular speech did not commence with Panini; it must have 
begun from the moment when the vernacular began to diverge 
from the language of tli-- texts \ Bjfihmunfis, l pauixads^ ami 
so forth}. What Pacini discriminated was the correct 
language of the jij^at a the scholars. We know from the 
early references in the Cfiandofftfa-Upuntmtl and elsewhere 
that there were whole classes of writings* of a worldly character, 
and these must have besn composed in fairly popular speech. 
Thus In principle the Mixed Sanskrit must go back many 
centuries u.c., and we cannot doubt that stages ol it exists \ 
in the time of Buddha and in thufc of Aioka< The character 
of the Buddhist Sanskrit waa r of course, fully recognized by 
JL Senart, and his divergence from the view of Bumouf 
that it was a language of persons who r with inadequate 
competence, were trying to write the literary language is a 
little hard to seize. The Mixed Sanskrit la Sanskrit with 
faults, a variety oi that " bad Sanskrit which we find in Vedic 
Pfirifostas, manuals of crafts, arts, etc. Its only excuse for 
existence was its actual currency, and it was no doubt the 
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spread of grammatical training that ultimately expelled 
it hom uTl higher literature. To this extent we cannot but 
friibseribc to M- Beniirt's view* But, then, for the Mixed 
Sanskrit tlie Asoknn alpbflbeta ore no less inadequate than 
for the scholarly lorm : so that we should have to deny that 
the Mixed Sanskrit itself was written prior to the use of double 
consonants, differentiation of the sibilants, the nasals and so 
forth. We must., it scorn*, estop short of this and hold (1) that 
writing was first employed in connection with popular speech, 
for business purposes, and so forth, (2) that the Sanskrit, 
like the Mixed Sanskrit, may at first have made shift with 
the imperfect alphabets as used in the A£oka inscriptions 
(possibly writing double consonants with virnmas and so forth), 
(3} that the inscriptions themselves, being written in merely 
popular and official dialects, may have teen content with 
alphabetic practice less developed than that which at the 
time was in actual use for literary purposes—this last proposi¬ 
tion is in fact maintained by Biihler* M, Senart's discrimina¬ 
tion of the different dialects represented in the Edicts, bis 
recognition of the Magudhl as official oyer an area wider than 
its currency juid of its particular intrusions in the texts of 
the other dialects have been generally confirmed ; and his 
detailed account* of the features of the several dialects have 
been merely amplified in later works. 

M. Senart'e study of the early inscriptions in the Brihmi 
and Kharoffthl alphabets continued throughout his life as a 
scholar* New materia]* and new discoveries were regularly 
referred to him, and they gave occasion to a long series of 
article*, for the most part, published under the running title 
Notes rf h'pujr aphis Indienne, 1 always characterized by the 
TOO*t scrupulous examination of the copies and the moist 
jienetmtliig explanation of the texts. His editions of the 

1 Journal Atialiq^ vm, ix pp. 4fS-OTH i xi (1SSB), pp. S04-3& l 

si] pp. 3LI-30; xiil pp. 364-75 * xv (l800>, pp. 113-63 ; six 

TV, iv (18Mb m 322-^50^-7*; vifmhif, pp. 132-8; 

siii(lflan), pp r 528-37 : xt. ( im) r j.p T 34M0i x, rii, pp 132-0; ii, iv 
tlftI4h pp, MM6; -(»]«}, pp. 4SB-43-; JRAS. 1900, pp* MM l- 
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Karl!’ and Xusik imjcriptions [Epigmphm Indict i, vol. vfi, 
pp r 47 74; viii, pp. 59-9bl brought those texts up to the 
level of modern scholarship. Wien the time came for a 
re publication of volume i of the Corpus Inscriptionum 
Indieorum, bis preoccupations did not allow him to undertake 
the task; which was discharged in a thorough man n er by that 
very sound, careful and fair^mindetl scholar. Professor 
Ernst Kuitisch, The lust, articles hy M. Sennit on these 
subjects were his discussion (1919) of the new Aioka edict 
found at iiasfci in Hyderabad and—in collabnrntom with the 
Abbe Boyer and Professor Eapsiui an examination (1918) 
of ;l poem inscribed on a Khnrofthl tablet from Chinese 
Turkestan. 

We have still, however, tu take account of an analogous 
task of great difficulty, wherein M’. Sennit collaborated with 
the same two scholars. The materials consisted of docu¬ 
ments, chiefly wooden tablets, discovered bv Sir A. Stein in 
the course of his three expeditions to Chinese Turkestan. 
The general features of the script and Language* as well 
as borne tentative transliterations and translations, were the 
subject of a communication by Professor Rapson to the 
Algiers Congress of 1905. But the developed form of the 
IvluLfobthi alphabet, including unprecedented combi nut ions 
of signs, and the mixed character of the vocabulary, which 
comprises a large number of local proper names and titular 
designations, entailed a long period of joint manipulation : 
tW'O fasciculi, containing the bulk of the material, were pub¬ 
lished, under the title Kkaropt&i Inscriptions, in 1920 and 1927. 

The Muhoftastv Lh a Sanskrit Buddhist text, which with 
its apparatus criticus fills in M. Senart's edition more than 
1300 pages octavo, It £a a work of great importance, belonging 
to the Vmnya of one of the old Buddhist sects, that of the 
Mahasabghikas, It is a mine of old Buddhist story; observa¬ 
tion, reflection^ and wit in unlaboured prose and flowing veree : 
a book which in another literature might be made a life's 
study. Unfortunately, it is but a drop in the ocean of Buddhist 
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literature, which. we must somehow encompass as a whole f 
if we arc not to he (ingulfed in it. Still more unfortunately, 
perhaps, it U written in the Mixed Sanskrit, a text presenting 
at every step irregularities, and even regularities, which may 
have been imported, into it at any stage in its long history. 
The MSS fr of modem date amt aU from Nepal, have by their 
discrepancy involved the editor hi an enormous labour of 
collation. If wc had copies of older date or of different 
provenance (say from Central Asia), we should be confronted 
(as many anatomies show) with divergence far more numerous 
and in ninny eases on a much larger scale, A definitive text 
is hardly to be hoped for. The difficulty, however, is in the 
main a matter only of grammar or language. M. Scnart lias 
given us an important canonical text of one of the most 
influential early sects. Its further study cannot fail to yield 
continual fruit, and M. Semrt's closely printed commentary 
of about 400 pages is itself u tfthte of new and valuable 
observations upon textual and linguistic matters and upon 
Bud d hi s t thought and terminology. 

Still a different dialect appears in the MS* Dntreuil du 
Bhins p the Eharofthl DAammnpada, concerning which 
M. Senart read a paper before the Paris Congress of 1897, 
and which he edited, in the Journal AmatiqucJ Among the 
papers of the ill-fated traveller some birch-bark fragments 
were noted by M. Sylvnin Levi as inscribed in Kharosthl 
characters. The fragments were for the most part small, 
in many casen minute : but M. Senart had no difficulty in 
recognising a version of the celebrated collection of moral and 
religious verses known in Pali under the title Dhmmmpadn. 
The formidable task of decipherment was thus lightened, 
and M. BenarT was able to find Pali equivalents for moet of 
the verses and fragments. It was unfortunate that another 
part of the same MS. {the Petrovsky fragments), which had 
found its way to St, Petersburg, was nor fully available for 
incorporation. The MB. did not originate in Chinese 
1 na arii (1S9S). pp m 192^0*. 
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Turkestan : it had been brought from north-western India, 
find it furnished a new early Prakrit dialect, which has vet 
to be fully explored, 

There remains for commemoration only one extensive work 
by M. Senurt. This is his monograph on caste {Lea Castes dans 
I'lnde, 1895* reprinted without change in 1927}. a subject in 
regard to which the examination of prior views is almost more 
onerous than the direct study of the facts. Al. Semirt’s three 
chapters a re devoted respectively to the present, the past, and 
the origins, including a criticism of the traditional Bruhmunic 
theory and the conclusions of Xcsficld, Ibbetson. and Kisley. 
The main originalities of h\s own view r are (1) the distniction 
between the original classes, mrna. of Bmhman, Ksatriya T 
Va%a and Sudra, at first two M dolours ", mnm T namely 
Aryan and Sudra, and the specific endo-oxo-gamic groups 
properly denoted by the woid joti " caste*\ (2) the tracing of 
the latter organizations to an Aryan source in a gentile con¬ 
stitution of society such as existed in early Greece and Borne. 
It must be admitted that for genlea in the required sense we 
do not find much evidence In early India (that Is by no means 
conclusive) and that among the castes mentioned by Muliu 
and other ancient writers (wo need not take into account the 
castes ol modem times, after a development of about 2,500 
yearnJ we find designations professional, genealogical, tribal, 
and Local, but hardly any of n gentilfcion import. Also wr¬ 
ought to be able to point to Brahman and Kaatriya gentes: 
tan this be done '* Yet M. Senart s viesv does account for 
two main features of caste, namely the endogamio principles 
and the rules as to common meals. It remains possible that 
a gentilieian constitution of society ilid leave these features 
as a legacy to new divisions of very various origins, developing 
in the complex Indian people. 

Besides the works which we have cited we owe to M. Sen art 
a number of studies of less extent. Such are km striking 
little work on Buddhism mid Yoga, his papers on the Abirimm- 
huMha-gdlkaa uf the Puli Jat.ika, on the Yajmpiini in early 
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Buddhist art, on Rajas ami ihe theory ul llie three &una$ 
in the Sarpkhya philosophy. In 1922 he published an elegant 
translation of the Hhagamd-gllfi. All hts writings are dis¬ 
tinguished bj' a refined linguistic sen.se and a dear unbiassed 
judgment. There is also nothing second-hand or compiletorv 
in his work: on Lhe contrary + bis tendency was always towards 
new and vital conceptions* Considering the combined 
brilliance and solidity of his work, it cannot be said that in 
the qualities of n scholar he was surpassed by any Indianist 
of the latter hall of the nineteenth century. 

It is well known that M, Sen art possessed advantages of 
lortune which might have proved an obstacle to a strictly 
scholarly career. Fortunately science and letters, can point 
to not a few instances of men of menus who were not merely 
thinkers or ;inmteiirs r but specialist investigators whose 
work would not have been modified by being professional. 
M. Senart was always counted among the Indian ist circEe 
of the University of Paris, and not only of the -SoHete 
Asiatique, in which he was successively member of Council 
(1872), Vice-President [1890 b and President •! UH>8), After 
the death of M, Barth, to whom in 1911 1 he paid a touching 
tribute, he was, so to speak, the father of the Paris TudumisU. 
In the Academie dcs Inscriptions he was the outstanding 
representative of oriental studies. In such matters its the 
foundation of the Eeole Frangible d Extreme-Orient, the 
Pelliot mission to Central Asia, the Commission Archcologique 
of the Academy his was usually the directing influence* 
When the time came for celebrating the centenary of the 
Hociete A&iutique the full burden of organization and leader¬ 
ship In the splendid succession of ceremonies and festivities 
recorded in the published record was unflinchingly borne 
by him. Kor could anything surpass the patience, the 
courtesy; and tile distinguished eloquence and dignity with 
which at the age of 75 ho carried out the whole 
programme. 

1 (In tbtt occasion of the presentation r^cord^-d in the then pfjliccCcd 
rditUm ul Mr Bartb'ii writings. ggh Til-ifl. 


EMILE SENART 


From the timr of the Pari a Crmgrefta of 1 ■HOT, H, S&nart 
was regarded outside Franca its tin 1 Idling French orientalist. 
He wns ll prominent figure in the gatherings at Hume 
(1899) ant] Algiers (1905). He wa& a nniiuber of the 
permanent bitematinniil committee, and he also represented 
the Institute at the interimtioiiaI conferences of Auademtea, 
In 1917, in order to meet the situation created by the war. 
and idflO in view of certain features of the pre-war Congresses, 
he marie formal proposals, on behalf of the Soeietc Astatiqne, 
for special co-operation with the Koval Asiatic Society, 
providing for mutual privileges, annual gatherings, and joint 
enterprises. The agreement, to which Iso the American 
Oriental Society, the Seuols Oriental*- of the University of 
Rome, and the Asiatic Society of Japan became parties, is 
fully record*'i[ in this JottKnnl (1918, op. !CSG—ft*). fhe first 
Joint Session wns Ltdil in Condon on September 3-tS, 
1flI9. and the proceedings are reported in the Journal For 
1920, pp. 123-02. There were farther meetings at Paris in 
1920 and at Brussel* in Util, From t he gathering in 1919 four 
new Orientalist societies directly or imlirectly originated, 
namely in Belgium. Holland, Norway, ami Sweden, of which 
the second, the Oostctath Geuootselmp hi Nederland, has 
since held annual assemblies of a partly international character. 
Tn 1923 the centenary of tho Royal Asiatic Society was 
honoured by M. Stain rt’n presence ns a representative of 
France. When in 1926 the question of resuming the old 
series of international gatherings Assumed a practicable 
aspect, M. fienart and his colleagues of the tfoeiete Asiatique 
were consenting parties* in the nfigoviatiuns and approved 
the outcome, Shortly afterwards, in March, 19*27, >1. Senart's 
eightieth birthday was made an occasion for messages of 
congratulation from friends and colleagues both in France 
and abroad. A critical illness prevented any formal presenta¬ 
tion ; but the messages did not fail to receive an individual 
and gracious acknowledgment. Ever scrupulous in the 
minnt offices of social life, a punctual correspondent, a 
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ddightfu] host. and a loyal'friend, he realized an ideal of 
’ urbane unselfishness in which, only the winning exterior 
disguised a renunciatory quality, lias mcreajdng frailty 
was naturally as perceptible to him%df as to others ; but he 
anticipated its denouement p which took place on February 21 
of the present year, without either aiilisluction or regret, 

He was bom ut Rhcmtton March 28, 1817. His relation s 
with the Soricte Asiatique have already been particularized. 
In 1 80S he was elected a member of the Academic dea Inscrip¬ 
tion# et Belles-Lett .res. He was also at various times chosen 
sis n member of the Academies of Belgium, Great Britain, 
Holland, Italy, and Russia* of Berlin, GdUingen. and Munich, 
and an Honorary Member of numerous societies. In this 
country the Royal Asiatic Society paid him that tribute 
in 1892, and the India Society in 1922 elected him si Vice- 
President ; in 1923 he received the Honorary Doctorate of 
the Hniverity of Oxford, The death of Ida wife evoked 
many expressions of sympathy from orientalists who bad 
enjoyed her hospitality ut Faria in 1897 ; it left 3L Scimrt 
Without descentbints. 

Canon W. H. T* Ciftirdner 

To have known Temple Galrdner must lie accounted one 
of the privileges of hfe. Ilis attractive temperament, his 
serious purpose, aind his rare gifts in language and music 
made an unusual Combination, borne one happily described 
him and bis friend Douglas Thornton as the “ poetry and 
prose of the Cairo Mission an apt description of two splendid 
men of different type^. Now the poetry and prose have both 
gone and the Mission can never be the same again, 

Gairrlner was born in Ayrshire nearly 5o years ago. He 
was the son of a distinguished President ol the British Medical 
A^socIatLon., .Sir \\ dliuiu Gairdner, of Edinburgh, who for 
38 years held the chair of medicine in Glasgow University* 
His mother was English. After leaving a preparatory school 
in Moffat he went on to Roi&uil and then to Oxford, where he 
Was an exhibitioner of Trinity College, Hie uuoriomtry 
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i ti lliiis iikqm. showed itself early, for he wis 8eerefcaJy ? possibly 
founder, of the Schoolboys* MisdoUiiry Union. He went to 
Cairo in 1B9U for the Church Missionary ftodety* and at once 
laid the foundations of that accurate Arabic schobrabip 
for which he became m well known. 

Hisfirst books were a Life of his colleague, IX M. Thornton ; 
Edinburgh* 3910 t »n amount of the great minion ary con¬ 
ference in Edinburgh; and a boot on Muhaimnadanisin, 
Tht Rehukr of Islam, By this time he hail become head of 
the Cairo Language School and was turning hb attention 
to books, on Arabic. To be exact, his office was that of 
Adviser in Arabic SHuilies at the Belioul of Oriental Studies, 
Cairo. He produced an admirable manual of Egyptian. 
Colloquial Arabic and a book on Arable Syntax, For our 
Society he wrote a translation nf Al OazzFdt's Mishkat id 
AwPar t I92L 

But- perhaps his best UcMjk. the one which showed most 
dearly his exceptional ability; was his Photw'iws of Arabic, 
1935* 1 can remember its earliest beginnings in [912, We 

were seated in n hotel in i .iiro discussing ihe book which was 
to be written. He suddenly darted out into the nquaxc and 
stoppiH.l un unknown passer by whom lie persuaded to enter 
the hotel with him. This stranger answered questions and 
repeated Arabic sounds for n considerable time departing 
finally with a witifllving clink in his right- palm. Such was 
the beginning of this truly remarkable book. In the course 
of that year it was my great pleasure to receive the MS. of 
the hook and engage in voluminous correspondence about it* 

Even the briefest account of Canon Goirdner should refer 
to his musical power*, Xo one who bus seen him teaching 
Egyptian Christians to sing prose Psalms or watched him 
conducting a little orchestra in his drawing room can forget it. 
Music was his great hobby. Tn his work he gave himself 
without stint; what ho did he did with his might; and he 
leaves the fragrant memory of a life well spen t, full of useful¬ 
ness and bright with example Inf u_h who remain behind* 

T. Graft a me Bailev. 


TKANSr, ITERATION 

UK TIE! 

SANSKRIT, ARABIC 

AND ALLIED ALPHABETS 


The system of Traii-sliteration shown in the Tables given 
within hi based on tlmt- approved by the International 
Oriental Congress of 1894, A few optional forms 
have been added so as to adapt it to the requirements 
oE English and Indian scholars. The Council earnestly 
recommends its general adoption (AS far as perlite), in 
this country and in India, by those engaged in Oriental 
Studies. 
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SANSKRIT axj? allied alphabets 



* 

r 

- 

a 

W 

- 



a 

t 

* 

T 

. 

i 

t 

■ 

* 

■ 

i 


- 

► ' 

- 

u 


* 


■ 

a 


- 


► 

r or r 


* 


v 

f or r 


-r 


- 

l or t 

Z M 


:* 


* 

f or l 

Tl 

* 


* 

t or £ 

% 

> 


* 

ai 


* 


. 

o or o 

'ft 

*, 



au 


+ 


;„ 

for 

*1 

- 


, 

kha 

IT 

* 


+ 

$a 


- 


* 

gha 

V 

■ 


+ 

na 


* 


m - 

cti or ehu 1 




* 

cltrt or ch hu 




* 

ja 




* 

jha 

5? 



- 

ua 

Z 



* 

to 


■* 


* 

[ha 

¥ 



m 

da 

1 



* 

dha 

OF 



+ 

iia 

H 



* 

ta 

IT 



. 

tha 


* 


■*■ 

da 



1 In modem Indtuu tangunpes ouk 
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« 

dha 

•T 

f. 

na 

U 


pa 

ts 


pha 



ba 



bh* 

H 


ma 



yu 

T 


Til 

si 


la 



va 

TT 


ia 

Tf 


F« 

*T 


sa 

I 


fta 

35 


£« OF /rt 

1 (_4 n ti arum ) 

t A nu mlnkii) 


tfl J 

* ™ 

m J 

^ frwnp) k 


* 

X (Ji/pyaiinlMya) 


A 

£ (irjHfrM mn ti ujn \ 

A 

i {a mgrtrim ) 


* 



* 

Suari/ti 


* 

J NTndtH'fit 


■ 


Additional i-tin Modeun YKKNACDUUB 


T T<* 

^ fha 

W^E« F as h*pi»HB in soma KiHiilm'ft Jiifcigimgfta, tbo inherent h of il 
ctmtJinaiLt h not h-h i i n l 3it head not 1 jc v, ril'en its LrmnBliU-rutioiu 
Tims Hindi ^fiTTIT (nut £ujnitl) + ranking; taxi [not k^i), 

to morrow. 

Tlift i(J ei "% n tiUi®! hats long been SHfril by !*ahohir~ to represent 
uJiimtffliE” null iMinarani And uiue i-fiAirjiJdu—when theae sLutnl for nnanl 
YdwtU -in Profit ikutl in the nsadffrn vernaculars : thus », <i. 

anil so an. It is tlieridur* permitted ns nn optional use in shf^e 


oirctnu'-LAnet*. 
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AH ABIC AS It ALLIED ALPHABETS 


I at beginning uf worf omit; li^iuia eleewln'i’e ’or, 
alternatively, hamza may b« represented by ''tit* 
4_A it 

ti» f 


t 

r 

t 

j 

j 


> 


A 

u~ 



v" 

t 


t 

i 


t ° r Hi 

j or dj 1 
h 

It or M 

d 

cl nr e/^t 

r 

3 

a 

f tii 1 

¥ 

d 

t or t 1 
z or z 1 

i 

<7 nr gA 

/ 



7 

k 

l 


j* Til 
I 




n 


J Although allowed hy the iitiitev* rjTtem p the use of dj for ^ 
Engrlaud ot 1 India is iioL refc i aimnendfcd ; nor for modem Indian Ian ti nge s 
should Is bo tranirtil united hy f or by f r as tl^se signs axa there em- 
ployed for other purposes, 


i u or v 
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1 

A 

j 


h 

f or k 


ij y 

vowels ^ a t i, * u 

ji 

lengthened 1 " d-< ^ it 

d 7i/-i-^ij$fZra may be represented by a 
diphthongs ^ ay and aw or ai and au 
respectively 

and o nmy be used in place of i and a 
also# and o in Indian dialects, ft and o in Turkish.— 
J of article J\ to he always ^ 

Also in India, in transliterating Indian dialects, and 
for Persian, will be recognized * for 4 ^ j for 
J r and a for ^ I 


UHfla f 


A final silent /*. need not be transliterated,—thus 
bantla (not bundah). When pronounced, it should be 
written, — thus gruttdft. 


ADDITIONAL LETTERS 
Persian, Hindi* Urdu, and PashtO, 

_ e h c, or c/i 

& ■ — 

* z or zk 

j * — 

UT S' 

Turkish letters. 

, ‘f when pronounced as jr. k is permitted 

dr « 


[Jintii, Urdu, and Pashto. 

^ or |[ 

i or ^ d 

* or j r 

, {nun-i-fjhuntta) ~ as in the ease of t[ie Nagari 
amind&ika 


Pashto letters. 


X 

T 

-f 

l /* 1 


/£j or & 

*j or (according to dialect) 

n 

M ; or sA or (according to dialect) 
<?s or cfe 
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Problems in Archaic Chinese 

By BE UNIT An D KAItLtiltEN 

T X reconstructing the sound system ol old (Tunese— 
the script being ideographic, the old pronunciation cannot 
simply be read off—we have been able, thanks to rich 
materials of various kinds, to determine with tolerable 
certainty, even in detail the system of what we rail Ancient 
i 'hinese* die language of the sixth century a.d., embodied 
in the dieliomn lYic jftin. When the inquiry turns to older 
epochs, the materials are much mure meagre anil uinkitis- 
factory. and at present, at least, it docs not seem feasible to 
reconstruct in detail the language which we may tall Archaic 
Chinese, the language of the Chou dynasty, the language of 
the classics. Hut we are not entirely at a loss. Important 
conclusions can be drawn regarding thin stage of Chinese, 
ami that by four different means. Perhaps the most important, 
of all will be a comparative study of the smith: family of 
languages ; but for such researches time can hardly be said 
to be ripe .as yet. The T'ai languages and the Tibeto-Borman 
languages will have to be thoroughly investigated and their 
most, ancient forms Established by comparative methods* 
before there is any use of comparing them with Chinese. But 
the three remaining sources arc ready at hand even now, 
ami some exam wi]] lie given here to show how they ran 

m 
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IQBLEHH IN ARCHAIC CHINESE 


■aching i]erw and interesting ri^ulu^ about- the 
i of Archaic Chinese. 

Jrst place there is the phonetic system of 
t Ch i n ese T which by its ta*:unw gives uw Important 
have stud ted pome cases of thus kind in my Analytic 
ary of Chinese (1923), pp, h 12 and £5. Another ease of 
me kind skull be studied here. 

glnnce at the rime tjLivies by ST-ma Killing, embodied 
li slight modifications in the introdnel inn to the K l Hng-hi 
utioimry; will show that there h a regular correspondence 
tween tables labelled uh k l ai JfcV*w + he. K+ open-moilthEd " t 
and fca ])] l?s ca I led /jo Jc l o u x l d ow -mu nlhed '' r Th is ha r l n view 
the existence or absence of aii intcrealnry u or a + ’ medial 
a To the k"ai k‘ou Ad corresponds ho k*ou hid t to k’ai k 4 ou 
kditff corresponds ho k fc ou fomng. to k : :i[ k s ou kmn$ answers 
ho k'oii hfV-fUtfji etc. Xnw, if we go to the rimes of the 2Viti 
tjim* about OMl years raider than the rime tabled, and arrange 
them according to the principles of the tables, and study 
particularly two groups of rimes, which in many respects are 
remarkably parallel* we obtain (his tnhj. :— 


Division 

Tiiniea 

Kiriiei; 

I. 

Mn 

£iJ ktmn 

11 . 

til. M 

ill , M 

Ill and IV. 

fill Hun 

fllf knr&n 

III. 

jt Sjwt 

7C k}wim 

IV. 

kit'll 

% Ajumi 

Division 

Bimea 

Rimes 

I. 

W- £E **» 

0 

It 

Jtfc, 

0 

nr anil IV. 

st *fs»i 

0 

m. 

fJjjJ Scinm 

A, pim*m 

IV. 

S6 

0 


Thus in the -n group there are the whole series of hu k £ ou 
rmies T hut the -m group lacks ho k 1 ’□ nearly all 

N 1i 
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the rimes, We lire obliged to ask ourselves 
ie HJCPj and the answer nearest at hand will evidently 
the reason is due final -m in the second group, 
labial, and is a labial, and there b 

possibility that there have really existed words like 
let mm, tjwffin, at-an earlier date. hut that- there has been 
kind of dissimilation, an antipathy to cognate sc 
in the same syllable, which has changed these syllabi 
some way or other, and (buss caused a blank in the tala 
the right. 

This, of course, is a mere guess, and we shall have to see i 
we can prove the theory. The first thing necessary will b* 
to examine, if such a d ilimitation tendency exists in Chinese, 

We can easily prove it to have existed already in Archaic 
Chinese. There is the character ® “ wind " p which in Ann. 
Chincse was pinng. But the M phonetic " in the character b 
Jh Anc. hfiutimi with an -in, which allows the Arch, sound of 
Jt§£ to have been pi am. This h cormlxirated by the old book 
uf poetry of the- Chon dynasty* the Shi' king, where regularly 
rimes with Auc. stizm, ^ lpm } etc. Thus the re¬ 
construction Arch, pium is safe. An exact parallel is 

the word tjb Anc. yiung IE bear v . That thia was Arch, 
yjwwf which has developed y\um : yw^fh j 1Js t- as pi mu > 
piimg, is revealed by two of the most conservative of our 
actual dialects h China, Amo y and .Swatmv, where m b 
pronounced A in* with, the Archaic -m preserved, II thus 
evidently Arch, -pint has become > Anc. it must have 

been through dissi mi la tion f because one did not suffer 
a labial, m, after an other Libia], if. 

Another interesting testimony to this tendency b given by 
modem Cantonese, Cantonese a& a rule has preserved the 
Ancient final -m : & Anc. iam is 1 in, kam. But when we 
come to }{j Anc* i'j™ar p the -m of which can still he seen 
from Hakka /awt, Swat. hmm f then Cantonese has fan and 
nut fmtL Here dissimilation, the antipathy to the Labial 
accumulation /: m has caused -m to become > -n ¥ 
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uw return to our tubby of the Anc. -An nnd -dm t etc., 
rifely suppw that their have existed sortie Arch 
iranK etc,, which were changed into some- 
else by dksimljatkm before the time of Anc, 
And w Lit can we reasonably expect them to have 
j,$.7 If we lute I he csie from Cantone&o, we may 
-qt that the very rich group of rimes larin, trorfi, 
j r iknan, l oven, which in Anc. thin. in eluded a great 
shcr of characters { sec my Eltida nur la Pkonotogie 
iinaisc, pp. 1 68—?!l)f conceals lots of Arch, kuthn, foran i r 
ttftim, etc. The Aiic. rimes -twin, etc.* would thus Lave 
wo differs Ut origins :— 

Arch, htdn kudm 

A O B. Man 

Tills aga'n is £ia thing hut u guess, but fortunately we anj 
able to prove it. There is one dialect conservative enough yy 
reveal the Arch, stag-^ in a few isolated rases. It is once more 
tho Swatow, There we find ;— 


Swat. 
ham 
31 Aiwff. 
35 rhiam 


Ann. Arch* 

ymus < yuitaui 
CdfUTiln < tenreim 


By tins lucky find in tin Swatow d'alert wc have been alio 
to account lor the great lacuna in the system of Anc. Chin.: —- 


Anc. 

An e. 

Ane. 

Anc. 

(Afcli,) 

dn 

i t&n 

dm 

0 


an 

tmn 

am 

0 

(irum) 

jitn 

jicdn 

{dm 

0 

(jfcSmJ 


The Arch, Chin, w a* more complete, but -m heron ring -u by 
dissimilation, the Arch. -mm etc. went, over lo itan etc. 
(2nd column), and so the gap was the result. 

This example will be sufficient to show what 1 mean by 
studying Arch, Chin, by aid of the system of Anc. Chin. 

{' 
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There arc twu more meitn^ even. mart; important, fur 
invi M igzitiog Use archaic soiuid i-ystcns, Una t.s the 
script : the <jompound c haracta rs T chameters composed 
o! a radical and a phonetic; and the other is the 
r i tn ea of the f? hi king. 1 Both e 1 1 l-s<u ruateriikls carry 
115 hack mainly to Chou time. And though they offer many 
peculiarities and irregularities, still there are certain general 
laws which can be studied. I aw of paramount value* 

By aid ul the compound characters I wll> able, in mv 
Amdf/tii- Dii twianf. to make errant enrious reconstructions. 
Among other things, I showed that certain initial and final 
consonants existed in Arch, Chin, which were dropped 
before the lime of Ane. Chin* Thus in jfj Am\ jVwm; there 
Was ;m earlier tk T which accounts for it* being phonetic in 
a long series of words with dental hut mb, Auc, Vtmg, 

jfi d'witjt gfj zimng, etc. And if pj Anc. Ijat is phonetic 
iu m F|dt t it Is because there was in (fij a dental final 
consonant, lost or rather changed into -* before the 
time of Anc. Chin. I wish to take up this latter case again, 
and propose a modification of my earlier theory which 
I think will be adv antageous, 

I started in my Dictionary from the axiom that jjij Anc, 
l[ui could not have been an earlier IkiL pure and aim pie, 
for then Jcf tiitt as well should have lost its -t, It was 
impossible to assume that of two absolutely identical Arch. 
Jiat one Jlj would become Anc. tiM and another ffij Anc. 
Jpai. It was nr nr -A Land then to red cot. upon a -& in $i] : 
Arch, tifld > An?. lu ‘ y and I found a suppor for this idea 
in the fact that in the great majority of cases, where character 
eompoaLtion reveals a final consonant lost before Anc. Chin. ± 

* Thu rimes of IEeo £Iu tin^ li-TVV e kjdn dctrrrn m.rd by Hu Vcn-Tru atsd 
Tumu YD-tfc'ua, And Leggc couTTnEEintly 1m« mxirdtd ibe rinses awmling 
ta the latter anthurlty. It socmJ to iuG that Loth Ku and Tit^n gtv inL’liiird 
i.□ cangjitrimte and pte r m$a even m placei where i' Is very doubtful if 

tfc- juxit E viT 1 b tends d the Uhl's to rirnr, LiuL t>n tEc wimlo their rcHiiueko .3 
aro olevtr and comnncJugv 
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the word in question lias the falling t one : fftj Anc. ItiiC 
(with phdii, yjslj ivif). -jl^- iiriP (pkon. in flit wjrff), ff] pV/ (with 
phon. £3 fc'ol’b etc. It id it well-known fact that, in the 
initials, voiced consonants entailed u low tone in Anc. 
Chin. — it m still so in mi my dialects : p] d L im- hut 
I therefore draw the fairly natural conclusion that fSJ was 
an Arch, and that the -d ptdEcd down the voice pitch 

towards the cml td r.he syllable, causing the faElirig tone still 
preserved in Anc, imi\ 

Blit 1 have been thinking of late that I may have inverted 
cause and effect. It is possible that the nature of the end 
consonant did not determine the lone, but that Hi e t o n e 
was original n n d h a a i n fl u c n c e d t h b n a turn 
of the final. In such a case the final may have been 
not a -ef but a -t :— 

f!fij Arch. Uat'' > f.uld 1 . ■ Anc, 

Wherein 7 /ij liftt without a falling Liilhodnn (with |L even M 
tone) preserved its fund -i: Anc, Iklt, a liftf with lbs falling 
inflexion changed its t into -d and then this -d into -i + In 
the eame way tfj Anc. pV (with phon. b L nh) would not 
have been an Arch, p'atf, as I supposed in my Dictionary, 
but a p'aF with falling tone, and poF > p'ay > p'a\ 

This modification of the doctrine i r of considerable 
importance. Instead of labouring with a difference in final 
consonant: — 

JiriJ ftJM phonetic in lkid (> Utii 1 ) 

£ « tfl p‘<Ht (> I 

we introduce a new t □ n a 1 phenomenon :— 
fi\\ liat~ phonetic in IuU K (> 

6 ioi" rr tfl P*°*' 

This means a bold tone theory. It is well known that the 
Chinese philologists for many hundred years have reckoned 
four tones, without counting the high and low variants:— 
tatr (p*ing* even) tan' (k% falling) 

Tern' (sluing, rising) tat (ju, “entering;' abrupt). 
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The placing $£ tel us a fourth tone is more a convenient 
arrangement than a logical procedure. It may be said, of 
course, that the abrupt ending in tat is a musical quality, 
an €i exabmpto 1 \ comparable to the inflexion variations of 
the first three tones. But from the point of view of general 
phonetics it can be said that the above system means that 
whereas syllables like ten cun he modified by three musical 
inflexions, syllables like tot have no tone %'niriittioos- My 
theory above would purport, that just as well aa vou iiiny 
distinguish and ten' even to-day f the Archaic Chinese 
distinguish^* \ also tnt~ and tut. But as the latter became 
> tmt > tot [or let) before the nixtb century A r D +l the Chinese 
philologists have never known any tone variation in syllables 
like tat (ju iheng)' 

Phonetically there is nothing more curious in the 
opposition iaf : tot than in tea": imt\ So there is no 
obstacle on that account, The question now is: What 
can be said against and for the theory ? 

As far as I can see there can be no serious objection. 
One might argue, that if JilJ was Arch. Ifflf and f$ij was Arch. 
UM\ one would expect them to rime in the Shi king. In 
point of fact there is a fair number of examples where such 
words rime : — 

£i] Anc; fjffl : pim)t : f ydP P (Legg*, p. 352}; 

iijfurof : d'dt: ^ ydP < t (Leggn p. 172) \ 

W kivt : y&i' < ~t : fit puat : ft < 4 X (Legge, p r 510}; 
ff dz'jM : ?h lijtedi' * -f : $■ {Leggo, p. 545). 

However, rimes like these — type ^ij .Anc. IjM riming with 
the type J$ij Anc, lidP — ate relatively rare in the Shi king; 
as a rule those types are kept apart in the rimes. But this 
i$ nothing nstoiiishiiig, for the same can be said of the types 
kan~ : bm y * On the whole, words with different tones do 
not easily rime in the Shi, even if they have identical finals 
fur the rest. A brief examination of Lhe rimes recorded by 
Legge after Tuan Yu-ta 4 ui will show, that in say 80 per 
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cent of the rimes one lias stayed within the even, rifling, and 
falling tones respectively. In the same way we must expect 
Iwt: lifit. not to rime but for exceptional cases such ns 
those mentioned just now. 

The reasons for the theory on the other hand seem to me 
to be quite strong. 

(1) In the first place there are a great number of characters, 
the coqipoaition of which will be much easier to understand 
by aid of the uew theory. Thb is not only true in cases like 
’ f?(b where an Arch, fpj h/i fX conies closer to the phonetio 
^ littt than an ArcJx *h/hL It is still mure so i n cases like 
t Ane. pk phonetic in ft Ana d'di\ ft Ana sidk phonetic in 
fu Ana t$*uo\ 

Here my earlier theory:— 

t (djpi phonetic in f^; dag, 

*i&k ,, ^ to*wg t 

is by no means so plausible as my modified theory:— 

phonetic Lu ft iMk \ 
ei fl$S , t t**mk\ 

Secondly, the modified theory explains better the 
many interest lug cases, where one character has two or more 
readings 

|£ Aim. d'ak to measure, 
fi d'w* a measure, a rule; 

M to block np p 
n *di y frontier ; 

dz 4 mk to hit with an arrow; 

** dicin' to send ofi an arrow; 

W Uj[£l solid (adj.). 
ti tii % a pledge ; 

m dk bad, 

** m uv x (find bad) to bate ; 

H idk to change, 
f > ig x (changeable) easy ; 

^ dtpk to cat, 

„ (d)zC food. 
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Mv earlier theory purported ;i fairly roiisidemble difference 
between the phases oI the stems:— 

dUtk : d-m\g. $jL 4k : iwg t : M : S **& : *£S* 

With the Dint lifted theory Liie Similarity 'would been me 
much greater : — 

I* iF<Si : dUwk’\ jgv ui:: *rrdfc\ : mAh A? JdA: i>jk\ 

dk'tiih : dr'pk : (rf)=V4r\ ^ f£r"# : flith 

And, ns it is but reasonable to admit, that in the ea^es with 
loss of the final consonant the vocalism has developed 
differently, from Archaic down to Ancient Chinese, than in 
words with preserved -A, -t\ it is possible or even probable 
that in Archaic time the forms were even more similar, 
perhaps identical* apart from the tone. They would 
then he parallels to well-known cases, where ll difference in 
function b expressed exclusively by change of tone : e.g, : 

hao f good : hao' to love* umg king : imn§ K to be Icing, 
etc. It is clear, then, that the suppoaition of Arch. ~1c\ -t\ 
instead of my earlier -tj f -d, explains these words with double 
readings exceedingly welL 

(3) In the third place, els a kwj T for instance, is 
phonetically so similar to a hmg r we would expect that in 
compound characters a hu} often enough should be used 
as phonetic in a kang and vice versa. This practically 
never takes place, which speaks lather in favour of an Arch. 
Ink" and not a bug, 

(-1) In the fourth and lost place l here is a very suggest ive 
ease in the character ilf ytfi 1 . This character was sometimes 
used in the oldest, classics (c.g. Shu king : T ang shT, and 
Sh? king : Kotum) lor another word ydt Xi w hen ? which i E h 
It would be strange if for ydi one wrote ^ ytid, but very 
intelligible that with a slight ran-less ness one wrote -‘If ydt K 
instead of £5 yrxf. 

Taken together 1 think the lour reasons advanced here 
give an amount of probability which ia practically equal to 
certainty. 
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E wish to emphasize that, this new theory of mine does 
not entail, that in the hundreds of eases vvheu in my Analytic 
Dictionary I have given formulas like this: (tfj Anc. tidi' 1 ■ : d. 
these form ulus are wrong ; they are certainly not. 
It is almost certain that (JSJ list' has passed u stage ij/ld' 
Ladore becoming IjdP. Only we ran reach n still older 
dtngc lidt' than that indicated by the formula imi' < d. 
A parallel will show the wisilnin of supposing a transitory 
stunt* Udd\ etc. A few centuries ad, (cf. p. 789 below), 
when final -t in cases like ^fij U/it (without falling tone), 
f ant. ftt, aidsunyjii nhrng, co mmen ced in its turn to disappear 
in Northern China, it first became > d > 8 (fricative S as in 
Ku^lish tfafc), which is shown Tty many ancient transcriptions, 
where it stands for foreign r : @| nid (> ,oV'3) for Kir- in 
Nirvana, etc., and also by Sino-Korean. where it is repre¬ 
sented by an -f : £i] {Hal > {(’jisB =) id. 

From this question of final consonants we pass on to ail 
i mportant profile in of Are hair vocalism. 

In looking over the columns of Ancient Chinese jn mv 
,-J Hfihfhc Dictionary, one finds that in nine cases out of ten 
the so-called phonetic agrees phonetically very nicely with 
the compound : -£ tfy ( phon. in fiju and ffc d'du : |J* 
P bo »* in IIJ* kd>». ff ydtn, £* The initials are 

identical or at least cognate, and so are the principal vowels 
and the final con sonants. But there are some glaring 
exceptions. Host of them f have lx*en able to explain by 
Conclusions as to the sounds in Archaic Chinese in my 
Dictionary. But one important point where 1 left the 
incongruence Open for future discussion, will be discussed here. 

Both in the compound characters ami in the rimes of 
the Ski king there are a number of cases where -fi and «o, 
according to the readings in Ancient Chinese, go together. 

Let us mention the following cnees:— 

Anc. w/a having phon. ^ ityao ; 

■fi k<t and imo, double readings ; 
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fji fa.t riming with f ynn (Legge. p, 252); 
gj An—derivate y*t riming with IVj ngitt'o ami jit dz'uo 

(Ijgge *514); 

nga riming with @ kiit'Q I Legge 299} ; 
yfi riming with ititm (Legge 26); 
c« ya riming with ££ kuo (Legge 2* Kj) ; 

^ in* riming with ?£ fritm (Legge 17); 

pa — derivate ^ riming with agin (Legge 37) ; 

*£ nja hLiving phnn. fQt «"<<; 

i.s’ih and tejuio, d cm bit; readings ; 
ijj twin and ktir-o. double readings ; 

If mi IiLtving phoiL f jftno; 

-# Ism pbonfltic in jffi fip f[( a, riming with )3 yw 

{Legge 131) ; 

zia riming with Jjft ngjiro, |H, dz'uo (Legge 6U) ; 

?f \ zja having phnn. i im \ 

jft irirfi phon. in km, riming with Jr^ f«t> (Legge 376); 

k'mi phnn. in ibw; 

0 yit'ii riming with ?5|S 

There are several possibilities of attaining this discrepancy, 
from the point of view of Ane. Chin., in the principal vowel. 

The Urst would he to suppose, that Arch. Chin, as well 
as Ane, Chin, had -a and ■« respectively in these characters, 
and that the in vent ora of the compound characters and the 
poets considered the vowels -a and -u wifficiently similar to 
allow of a certain lieentia. But there arc several facts which 
forbid such an interpretation. There are some instances in 
the Shi king where these fatal -a words rime, not only with 
-o Lut also with -u -— 

5*f j« : Hit (Legge 251); 
jl= mu : min (Legge 139); 

# ym : ifc fS« (Legge 251). 

Now a Ueentia poetic" allowing a ; a to rime, and permitting 
o ; it to rime is conceivable, n rime a : u is really too bad. 
Another testimony to the same effect ie this. Neither In the 
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phonetic scries nor in the .Shi king rimes do you find any 
confusion ol Sng (-wdtuf) and -i long ( $wtmg) r There are some 
exceptions Lo this ride, but quite run 1 . -&J\$ and -muf as 
a rule are kept strictly apart, Now, if -ring and -t/titj were 
not- considered to lie sufficiently similar to rime or to serve 
for each other in the phonetic series, why should -a and 
-w lie ? 

This first alterant ive. that -j£f wm a nfl .i and was a 
ngun in Archaic just as well as in Ancient l.ltirie&e h is there¬ 
fore out of question. We must assert tin. l either f*j was 
uo tttfd or ^ was no jtfftio in Archaic ('hinesc. 

Professor IT. Muapcro hm already in his book Le Hafa:t? 
d Ir- Tvh'ajfg-tttfmi mm b\* T'ang (BEFEO,, 1020, p r 15) had his 
attention directed towards this problem, lie assert* ss his 
belief, that certain words of the type "ft Anc, hi (Maud, Ha) 
had derived from an archaic iA (by d he means an open o) r 
and directly rimed with words like Ajttr* (whk-h Jhispero 

writes n*id, also with open 6), hut we cannot simply bo 
Satisfied with this assertion. On the one hand, lie gives no 
reasons for his belief. On the other hand, he deals exclusively 
with words oF the type <§£ Ann. An. J Jf nga, "p yn (without 
any j), i f*. words which in Mandarin have -a {La 3 ija 7 hia r 
xha, tm, ^*i) K and he docs not cons id or the words of the typo 
5:f Anc. h. Uja (with medial t), i.e. words which in 
Maiid + have become ye t vhe r sM t etc, 1 And yet these latter 
belong to the problem just as much as the former, as we have 
already seem For just as % Anc. ka rimes with yrw in 

1 If lEasprao had t&fcon into account not only the wOttLi ol lh& iJ saennd 
division ,r nf the rime table*, J.n. words c-f the tj-pe Anc. bf 9 eie., but 
aJso wfda df the lc iMnl didsian ", i.e, words of the type Jf Ane. ia F 
-iff would h»TD obtained, with tbn wmie IntSrpvtKtjtift of Thu 

Archjii*' vocal Um, 3f (Month yt) Arch. i&, (Maud. rSf) Arch. ffiA. 
According to ht» own fBauutrtutLon myotaiu. hw&wr, -f- (MiuiiL yul 
was Arch* iVi &Dd (Maud- rAuj Arch. Mid it would I*■ un* 
iraBOmbto to suppose Or,ci iu Lo have become t/c, another t6 {. to 
li*V& bettime |nlL Hence it is evident Mmt Miupera has had in vit jjf only 
words of th& typo 1jj£ Anc. ka (second division}. 
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the Shi king, sc t&jfi rimes with fJ yt*o ; and just as ^ 
k*w is phonetic in i s «o. p bo ^ £&a is phonetic in ~|f linn*. 
Tiius it is necessary to take up the question as a whole, to 
discuss various possibilities and fix on the solution which can 
be proved. 

In tackling our problem there are logically two possibilities : 

Either Ano, ngw> enmea from an Arch, nym, and there¬ 
fore is phon. in fiS Ane. nga ; 

Or ^ Ane. rujuu is phon. in jEf Ane. nga hrrause this 
comes from some kind of Arch. ngo t a b Ha&peio suggests. 

The former p0S5?iVdl ity cannot be brushed aside without 
being seriously confuted. There are several things which apeak 
in favour of it- In the first place we might mention a enrioua 
series of corresponding words in Tibetan uud Chinese :— 

£ Ane. C, flffuo Tib. Inga 
2L jiguti nga 

^ ftgjwQ ntjm 


This looks very suggestive, hut proves little about- my 
Arch. Chin, -a in those words. It is just as possible that -a 
is secondary as that it Ls prima ry, and, besides, as long as an 
all round comparison between Chinese and Tibetan has not 
been made, it is too risky to draw conclusions from iome 
forms like that chosen at random. 

In the second place there is a curious gap in the system of 
Ane. Chinese. Tn the Anc. Chin, rimes -d 1 -tf F -u p and -it 
there are the following finals (the characters are the Ts l ie 
yiin rimes) 


"Division Kdti Von Ho k*ou 

I Sft J£ kud 

ti m m kim 

nr rv nt « o 


Hn k‘ou 
*«*> 

kirm Jg fcfu 


The final -iwm to he expected in the second column 
(Div. HI) docs not exist but for a couple of isolated and 
dubious characters. It would he very tempting to suppose 
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that there faad in Arch. Chin, existed ward* like r J- *pra 
imd j^jf ♦(ip/w, and that these later un T by .influence of the 
w f had paired into y* r iro and gf tsiu?o r a* they are pronounced 
In Ann* Cliinrsn. This would explain in an excel lent way 
cases like :— 

y* tMw < *jtra phonetic in ff jr*. 

f|f tfjtjw < with phonetic fjps* 

But the difficulty of the theory is immediately evident. 
There are no gaps in the Divisions I and 1L is soon as It 
coiues to explaining why ^ Ane. n<juu is phonetic in iTr 
nytt, it will Dot Jo to suppose 5 *hjiw to be derive*I from an 
Arch. *ng>ia {mpto < for then we would collide with 

the nyuu (e*,g, the char, Attn, nijiu't) of Division I (rime 
J£) °r with the wftra (e,p. the char. % Ado. ngwa) of Die 
Division II (ritue jjfc). If ^g- had been a *ngm , which had 
developed into ngtto. then certainly |& ngud and i£ ngua 
should also have developed > nyuu. ngwo, which is not the case. 

01 course one might answer, that the -«« (rime of 
Anc. Ohio., c.g. 0, tujud, in its turn has come from an nothing 
else. TJiis objection we must consider* and, us we shall sec, 
khis will give us \i solid point of departure in solving the whole 
problem. 

Tn point of fact T w-e are able to prove that the ffiuda of the 
first division ; Ane. rime {Sgfe (led, etc,) and Anc. rime -j£ 
-wfi f-5^ kuS f I5k nyud, etc.) had really some kind ul 
a as principal vowel in Arch, just jls well els in Aim 
Chinese, This is dearly shown both by compound characters 
and by the H lit king rimes. In both sources it goes together 
with a rime of the Trie yun + w hich mow Is pronounced i 
in Mandarin, but which was an earlier -i'e and a uLill earlier 
*9- Daw W Ane, k'ti fa phou. in -jj!f g*jiff r tajti is phon. 
in wok** fife P }Jt * has lor phon. /£[ h t jia I etc. And in the 
Shi king fiij Anc. yd and ftM rime with WRfiff (Lt a gge r 
TB )t ffl yd with ngjia (Legge, 78)* mud and fill tfd 
wiUi ^ ia (Leggv t 93). J® M with d fi i* (Legge, 209j p and 
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so oh. Tims the nature of the 1 Ant, -i«f rimes (first division) 
ns SMHfl kind of -a finals also in Arch. t hin, is firmly rttablished. 
With this fact as a solid point of depart urn-, wo can go on 
and state that neither in the compound characters, nor 
in the Shi king rimes do these Ane. -tits go together with 
words of the Ann. Chin, category on, -two (IVic yiin rimes 
|£ t jjj). l know of only two exceptions to this rule. 1 On the 
whole, the rote is remarkably strict. This shows conclusively 
that the A no . -MO and -Cm in words like 7f ngvn, ^ fJjw.i 
(Ts‘ie yfm rimes jfo) did not derive from any Arch. 

.*im ; the*o words in all likelihood had their -o as principal 
vowel in Arch. Chiu, as well. 

With these two points firmly established, we can take up 
the far, p-i. in, f£r>J, etc. words for a final examination. 

Maspero has already jiointcd out that the Ann, a type 
cleaves up into two Arch, types, for one of which he supposes 
an Arch, -d. But the matter is even more complicated than 
that. Tin* -n and -«i types taken together (Ts'ie join rime jft) 
are shown hv the compound characters and by the 8hi king 
rimes to split up Into three neatly distinguished groups;— 
(o) One group in character composit ion and in the Shi king 
rimes goes together with words in Anc. -a, -u d, (-ie <)£j 
{Ts'ie yfin rimes Jjt %). To this group belong 

^1 Aim. hi phon, in Ad and riming with ft ngjia (Leggo, 

136) i 

jj| m a plion. in mod and riming with iljfc hi and ^ d’ f iq 
( Leggc, 209) ; 

juj? so phon. in g- sii and riming with % to and ft vgjif} 
(Legge, 481) ; 

^ if*a phorir in ^ ts*d i 

fa ia phon, in fit t‘d and jltfi d' c ia ' 

££ dzia with phon. *£ t‘d and riming with /£ bfjiq (Legge, 

29 ); 

aCa with phon. jit ta'tq, \ 

1 |41 bu> phon. in gj ill: 'Itill £ <!-'* pl““- *“ Q it'imo. 
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A;‘ira phon. in ■§ kud ; 
ft phon. in yj/«f ; 

% Mftm riming with m/jia (Legge, 30T). 

Further. of course;, wo have to uilil various derivator, 

™ ch » s : M- 'K- m- m- #i 5ss. ft. *». «R. m9‘i °: m ™; 

# % ft, # ?« ; tl dz'a, t*ia ; ft. gi] iM» ; ^ *««. 
None of the wonts of this group ever havo anything to do, 
either in script or in Shi king runes, with words in Anc. 
-m 3 j>mh 

(6) The second group goes together, in the script and in the 
ShT king rimes, with words in Anc. w>, -in» (Tjfic vOn 
rimes J£. fi|) ami, rarely, -ju (Ts‘io yiin rime ;£]. This 
ia the group which gave occasion to our inquiry'. Here we have 
then (sec pp, 778-9 above) in the first place ftj. 3f Anc. nga* 
R- %■ IM *». f. S. y*. H* »»«, G )*I, ^ nja. q. 
ijl ff ia. tsja. $$ tin, /£. irira. d* htea. ywa ; 
and secondly, of course, various dcri votes, *.g. $f. 

S*. fi hi, ig, «j, M t£- fi iH y*. T<L- nit ?o t JBf. {$. ft. 
Wl> JCS- PJ5 mo. PR. $*' t*. ft, ft |W, Kg. g. ie 6‘o, 
ifl **]«, ff d?‘«, fi/n. # 6in, $g. Mf> fa. Tli is group never 
hi is anything to do, in script or SLi king rimes, with words 
in Anc. -«, -no, -in (Ts'ie yiin rimes SJJf. -Jjr, 

fej Thirdly, there arc cases like & Anr. x[<t\ which has 

# t&jfik for phonetic and which itself is phonetic in H 

Here we evidently have to m onstrut t an Areh. final -it' 
with fulling tone: fia’ < -A-', 1 this 4 (becoming -j and 

then) dropping long before Anc. Chinese. To this group 
belong :—■ 

its stilted above ‘ 

■p r feV < i s phon. m fiE i&fik ; 
tfl P" a < k % vvHh fjhon. h k uk ; 

*2l -a 1 -F fihou. in jjf r -dk ; 

1 This iV < i” then wa a tlirtinguulif*] from the -icr t of t.fru2 rime table 
S (W** rime |g|* j& « olc. T by the fcmgth ,-,f the 

vnweL 
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jj.f dtia' < 4\ alternative reading dz L mk (with derivates 
£St z{G % < 4' and ig£ tfs'jV <F) ; 
fit < -k\ alternative reading and with phon. 

^ ; 

jfa' < 4" with p!iQii T ijp iVjjt and itself phonetic in fgg. fflA ; 
% sia r < 4 with phon. JfJ and itself phon. in ^ 
£mj* < -it 1, ; 

31 fsia 1 <4' with phon. ^ ^iuk* 1 < 4 (|fl£ also phon. in Jftfe 

Oat ol these three types, («), [ft], and (c), which go to make 
up the iinals -tti m (Ts'ie ytin rime Iftj of Arm* Chin,, the first 
one is immediately clear. The second and third types need 
further elucidation : 

(a) was simply Arch, -a(-pi) : j[nj ia, ^ (d)ja t etc* 

(ft) ilnapero's proposal of an open 6 in certainly justified, 
as wo have seen that it goes together with - ua 7 iim ’Sometimes 
even with *|M io both the compound characters and in the 
Shi king rimes. But we are hardly authorized to suppose 
an ordinary open a, of the same kind us in rime -jlhw (fj^) 
as Maspero doea, an o something like Germ. Gtftt, kommen. 
For we have seen that in this special case the o sound has 
developed into > Ann. Chin. -tf, whereas -i±f& has developed 
> iu > fl* I t is true it would be possible to admit:— 

Arch, kd > Anc. in > Wand. Ho, but : 

Jg „ kiwi > Anc. kpm > Maud. fcui 
where the conditions are not parallel because of the w (the 
existence of which Maspero, however, denies : +l jg " !), 
But it wouh I he quite unreasonable in cases like :— 

Arch* tied > kim, hut; 

Jg „ kiwh (> km >) kiL 

Here the w exists in both cases, and to suppose that one 
-a.'<3 became wa and another -wo became u (m) is plainly 
impossible. There must have been some difference in 
quality between the two o En and 

Here we have reached onr last difficulty in the matter, a 

JHAS. OCTOIlK.lt 1S23. SI 
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difficulty which appears quite serious, For If we suppose a 
gradual opening ol the vowel : d > rf > a, over 41 A grave TT 
to " n Jiigu +1 (c,g, Arch. ii > M > Ann* An), we shall be 
entirely at a loss to account for the fact that the other words 
with d t words like M [with original <1 see p. 782 above) 
have not participated in the evolution d > a. 
Tilsit a SJjfc has remained M the whole time while from i'd 
tii't-T kd has become h? is evidentl y nut of the question.. There - 
fore the formula d>d>a cannot be satisfactory. The 
solution of the problem is furnished by a parallel during 
T'ong time in another rim e T The final in theT^ie yhn rime 
j fi Mng s with an o sound more open than Gutt, ko rumen, 
something like EngL law; popularly ail intermediate between 
o and d, has developed like this, as Muspcro has cleverly 
sbnflTi 1 :— 

fX Mn*j > kdthiif > kikintf > hang. In the closed syllable* 
w ith final -ng, this has taken place m late as in T‘ang time* 
Now I propose to find exactly the aame development in. the 
open syllable 3j£ kd. ff id at a much earlier date : Arch. 
id > kdd > Afirt > Anc. ka. 

The advantage of this solution is seen immediately. On 
the one hand it is natural that kd rimes with ym and 
that Hid times with p yno and ifiwo and is phonetic 
in fip f wound 1$ i&itm. On the other bund, it is easily con¬ 
ceivable that ‘— 

JJL kmd has become fcwdd > hm r whereas : 

Jg fqiQQ has become Mu > ku< 

(e) The third group, the worda with on Arch. final guttural, 
^4 &ia K < -Jt\ etc., needs an additional remark. Some of 
the words which the script indicates as belonging to this 
category, namely di'yt, ja t % &ja r flomddmes rinie + in 
the Shi king, with word) in -ua t -iwo, and even qt* f just as 
did die words of the category (6) (Sjc Arch. MX etc.). e r g T 
M < A - riming with ffJJ wjhm (Legge, 131}. 

This seems very strange and needs elucidation. 

1 /> dinUcte d* SWonp-wpan fa T'ang? p. 70. 
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lu fact, tie said three words in Anc. -m <-Jt share the 
peculiarity of these rimes with some other words in Arch. 

namely Home I have found scvcutoea to my mind 

undeniable rinioH of this kind (Legge* pp. 40, 59, 131, 13-1^ 
155,175,187,258,275,3GG, 394 bia, 456 # 472.510,518,535) 


jjf dz'Hi' < -A-' rimes with ^ ntp'tm, um ; 


&&<-*' 

EJ sin < -ft' 
jfft luo' < 

££ /wo 1 < - k ' 
^ < -k' 


llTil puo, BE kju, Jgr kitiv, Vf xuo ; 
fj? ««», fg- iigiim, f&'jim ; 
ife k»o, Jjg kitm, g kwo, X'itt J 
&t fa» ; 

[3 piio, ft] fyu, if S fro. Jg hi too t 

Sfl kuo, Htw t kuo f 

m *; 


SI «io' < 
jfig siiro' < -A"' 
If fW < -A:' 


„ » .ffi ti'&pm, & rtt»; 

„ tj |i] *««, [% d'Vwo, to km, & him ; 
,, „ j£ W»- 


We seem to be forced to conclude that either the worth 
to the left. 5f d‘£ia t etc., had really no Arch, final guttural; 
or that they had and that the wurda to the right, flp ngiwo, 
etc., also had it. The first alternative is out of the 
question ; the script leaves no doubt ns to their final guttural, 
nor does the Shi king, which in other places makes those 
words rime with ju *ht'ng words, e.g, in' < -A' : % ziftk : 
£? -ah (legge, 321) > ; ft iiim' < -k' : tsitlk : ’& k'uk 

(Legge, 374}, etc. The other alternative would carry us very 
far, and force us to reconstruct Arch, final gutturals in 
large groups of words in -m, -hco, -iu, which seems very 
risky on the strength of less than n score of Shi king rimes. 
Fortunately we have a third possibility. There is a striking 
fact which points the way. It is true that the words to the 
right, flip nffiwo, (if- x uo i ete *: sometimes rime with words 
of the tvpc $ ia' < -k nod jJJl mm' < -k\ but they never 
rime with words of the type Anc. tunic, what we cull ju 
she tig words, i.c. words which have preserved their -k down to 
Anc. Chinese and to our times. This can be no mere chance, 
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Lind it clear]y shows that already in Chou time tlie final 
guttural in words of the type jai\ mmk' must have 
commenced to weaken (it soon dropped entirely): 
fi**\ muojt'. Hence, while rimes like ® frj'™ : Jj* tuck were 
inadmissible, some occasional rimes were possible like: 

mm-' : ('»; 

[g : jgj hut ; 

£ JUfe 1 : fg tg'iufr, Pf- 

This last one is after all such a poor hedge-rime (eases 
of this kind therefore are very rare), that it is tempting 
to propose that in words like (]jy the Arch, final was 
not an -ink' but an -urF. and that after the loss of -t *id 
would have participated in the evolution id > frirf > ta of 
5Ff above (p. 78ti). But this is no favourable to the explanation 
of the script ink phem, in etc.) and Is hardly allowable 
from so frail premises. 

* * * * * 

-lust as this paper was ready for print — it formed the 
basis of a lecture in the School of Oriental Studies in Loudon 
in Jan uary. 10'iK — | received an article by Dr. Waiter Simon 
of Fieri in d in which t his scholar t ouches upon several of our 
problems above and makes some highly interesting suggestions, 
which must b^ examined before the discussion nm he said 
to be complete. 

In my Analytic Dictionary I have strictly limited the 
cases, in which I reconstruct an Arch, final dental or 
guttural (lost before Anc. Chin,), to such where 
character composition gives clear proofs ; cases like 
M flpfr phonetic in (FiJ Ijdi discussed above (pp. TT3 If.), Simon 
wants to show that such a toss of an Arch, final consonant 
has taken place in infinitely more numerous csases, and that 
enormous groups of words, which in Anc. Chin. {Ts'ie yun) end 
in vowel, have really terminated in some consonant at an 

1 " 2ur KcknoalriiLtian dor alttthintisiwhim E^dk&rla«nr*^:tl'J| T ■ ,, Ihitt 4- 
wrijeii dei Amina n /. UraVnJntfxAfi Spnithen, Bd_ xxi* AhL |, 2| " 
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earlier date, also in a great- Humber of eases where the script 
does not reveal anything of the kind. 

Be it first remarked that .Settioii is not satisfied with the 
kind of Arch, final consonants which 1 had earlier supposed : 
-p h 4 t -k in ordinary ju sheng : tdp r J5J Mi r ?fc mttk . and 

-d t -g, in cases like Anc. Am* ju\ He proposes 

that the former were voiced explosives. -h ? *d 7 -g 7 and 
the latter, fautz de jfuel**, voiced fricatives : -5, -y :— 

If S>] kdd> ip. mug, 

PJ fjflS, 1ft i u Y (B ^3 lit Eng, /Sat, y as in North German 
Warren). 

For this amendment of my system he gives no valid reasons. 
He adduces, on the one hand, that in Anc, Tibetan, probably 
a cognate language, there are no p t f, -k but only -b f -d 1 -</, 
and therefore it would l>e likely that Arch, Fhmefie hud also 
d), d, -g m which later lost- their voice a ml became .p m g. -J[- 
as in Gorman (Bad pronounced 6a/), This is a mere guess. 
Why the Tibetan sounds (~k m -d t -g) should necessarily be the 
primJiiy ones an 1 1 the Chiileae the fl ec o n d a ry one.s it 
is difficult to see. It is just as possible that Tibetan -6 t -d r 
have originated through sonori nation of - p . 4. -k iu cert a in 
positions (sandhi) and then been generalized llh final eon- 
Bpmmta. Or -still more likely—Tibetan nay have had both 
-b t -d, -g and -p $ -t, -k (as I think I can show Chinese had) 
and then the latter have changed into -6 h -d r -g bv an a logy 
with the former, a generalization and simplification quite in 
accordance with the nature o£ the Smith: languages. Of all 
this we can know nothing ut present, and the conditions in 
Tibetan prove nothing about Chinese. On the other band, 
Simon reminds of the fact, that the ju sheng 4 (-d according 
to him ) in ancient transcriptions serves for foreign r and is 
rendered by / in Sin o-Korean (^] Anc, kdt, S.K. fctf). He 
thinks til hi proves the voiced nature (-6, -d t -g) in Archaic 
Chinese. But It certainly does not. It is tme that in 
some part of Northern China f^J Mf must have been M6, 
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etc., in Tang time and even cnrlier s as on the one hand Wno- 
Korean {about ajj. fiDO) p on the other hand Buddhistic 
transcriptions Like httU-mnd = karma, In which 3 

transcribes r, plainly show. But this voiced final -8 
did evidently not exist in early IIan time, for 
then foreign -r was transcribed diffcrently 5 i.e. by 
Chtnesa -n, c.g. "if -dn-nak = Arsakd 

That the transformation 4 > -8 was purely local (evidently 
some Northern dialect) and not general is proved by Sino- 
Japanese* both Go on (fifth and sixth centuries a,tj,) and 
Kan-on (seventh century). Both of them clearly show that 
their loan words were baaed on Chinese forms In -p, -L -k t 
not in -b y -rf, This is proved by a parallel, Ancient 
Japanese had no final -7ig f and therefore they reproduced 
Chinese ffjlj Mmj by kagu (> kau > ko). If the Japanese 
had heard a ^ k&j they would decidedly have rendered 
this also by kaiju and not by kakit. As, however, we find 
both Go-on and Kan-on £j- kaku, they must, have heard 
a Mij not s The parallel indicates that the ancient 

Japanese heard also J $j hit and ^ hip, lor il they had heard 
hid and Mb they would reasonably have rendered it by 
hxdtt (modem and ktibu. and not, as they did, in fact, 

by katu (modern kat-m) and kttjw [modem M). 

Thus Simon h reconstruction for ju *kemg words !& tdb t 
M hhL ^fc mug hangs in the air. We must ho careful not 
to draw any conclusions without, positive proofs. We 
know the voiceless final values, - p, -t, -t T In the Chined 
ju xheng words, because they still exist in the Southern dialect?* 
and we know they were such in Anc r Chinese also by the 
testimony of Smo-Japiinese (with the exception of the local 
Northern evolution -t > -S just mentioned}. It needs very 
strong positive proofs before we should dare to put 
in other Tallies for Arch. Chinese^ and such proofs have 
not been furnished. 

Still more unlikely ia Simon’s construction f&J Udi < Ud B, 

1 &NS F- Usrih* and fA e Homa* fhirn^ p_ ^ 
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1ft tit < my. His only reason for supposing fricative Una Is 
in words of thin type is that, no other consonants 
are at disposal. -f t -k he tluiikd- would not do 
in these words, ami ~ng exist in other word-groups— 
so no other sounds are left than -fi T -y! As we shall eee 
presently* Simon wants to leconatzmet final -y in large gnmps a 
thousands of words* That thin very peculiar sound -y (which 
generally appears in ether languages only as a modification of 
fj) should be one of the most common regular finals in Arch. 
Chin, is more than improbable. The dilficulty is, in fact, 
solved by my proposal p_ 77-1 above, Simon was forced to this 
artificial construction because he believed in my earlier 
axiom, that there must have been a different final 
consonant in £pj liut and in $f| He made the same 

distinction as 1 did, though with d die rent (and, in my 
opinion, untenable) values :— 

Karlgrers, ]923 : ^tlj l kit, £Fij < litSd. 

Simon, 1928 : Had, f£ij h/li < ?fd3_ 

Karigrm, 1928: ?ij Ufit, fflj pf < m\ 

My new construction eaves us from the difficulty of both 
pj *lwd and *li$ S. 

But, its already staled, Simon wants to apply the final 
dentals and gutturals (-8, * y, according to his system) not 
only to such eosea where the character com position 
gives positive proof, but to other large word-groups us well. 
In order to do so, in the first place he condemns my theory 
{AnaL Did., p, 2$) that the loss of the Arch. final consonants 
entailed the falling tone (Kutrlgren, 1923 T luid > li&P). 
As stated above (pp, 774 JT.), I think he is right to u certain 
extent. 1 believe I have inverted cause and effect, anil that 
T should have said: ihe falling tone on the Arch, pj tUit 
caused the evolution liM' > > IjK'. But Simon goes 

farther and too for; he denies that there is any connexion 
at all between the falling tone in words oi the type $jj Anc. 
Ijdr, t!t *V and their loss of final consonants Some statistics 
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suffice to stow that this is inadmissible. If we go to my 
Analytic Dictionary (containing about 6,<XM> common 
characters) and examine the eases where the loss of an Arch. 
filial is proved hy the character composition, we shall find 
that in all the cases where we can prove the loss of a dental 
(type jflj ijfli'J we have the falling tone—a 

great number uf cases in forty-five different phonetic scries. 
And the loss of a guttural final indicated bv the script (cvpe 
j«A*>fu'} is combined with the falling tone in 
ft great number of eases in sixty-two different phonetic series. 
Against this Simon can put up only seventeen phonetic .series, 
which offer cases of a loss of guttnrnl (revealed by the script) 
with other tones \pAng shenff nnd skaitif tfhrnif). H.e makes 
the very interest in g observation that in all these " exceptional" 
eases it is a question of a lost guttural, not of n dental. 

The seventeen cases (many of them isolated wonts) collected 
by Simon fp, ,)) are to be found in the following series in my 
Di'tUmary : £_ £. ft, ft, ft. ^ £ £ Q , 

e g- : —- 

S Anc. ‘yrri {phon. in t hi>, etc,)- guttural final proved by 

the d privates JH\ t:<L yote. 

|l5 Anc, /’da (phom in flg. ;-f Mn, etc.)—guttural final 
proved by the darivatea % ydfc, “g. *g yak. 
rfl Ane. _j>ti (phon, in ^[| d^tiu, etc.) guttural final proved 
by the dcrivates jfqj] tt m ud\ Jff d'kh. 

tuorc c-onea, bpsidcu tliose adduced by Simon, can he 
found, especially m the aeries ^ and also in some rarer 
characters (cL p. 606 befew). 

Because of these cases Simon hnishrs aside the general 
rule—the connexion between the falling tone and the lost 
Areh. final revealed by the script -which. m far as 
the dentals are concerned, is absolute—and thinks he has his 
freeilom to suppose the same final guttural m that in 
W I« % ft* 1 *] guttural inferred from the phon. 

ft kuk) f m many other worth without regard to the tone, In 
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even ami rising tone words, just as well as in falling tone words. 
This denial of the foiling tone rule, however t is not allowable, 
and not even necessary for ftimon’a purposes, We shall simply 
explain the said exceptions to the general rule of 
character composition (J£ r r ;Jf T |i], etc.) s and we shall see 
that the general ride does not prevent ns from supposing 
some kind of Arch, final guttural also in words in 
even and rising tones. The explanation demanded ia easy to 
give after the results gained on pp. 77-1-8 above. 

If cases with falling tone is the rule in character 
composition: jV with phon, ^ kuk\ and cases with 

even or rising Lone are rare: jOj k kdu phon. in 
Hi %dk t it must be because the phonetic similarity 
between phonetic and derivate was greater in the former case 
than in the latter. Now we have assumed identical final 
consonant in the former: ^ *V <-£' (phon. ^ kuk). We can¬ 
not accept identical final consonant in the latter, lor if ^ were 
to be construed as an Arch, kdk which became Auc. ± kfiu, 
it is impossible to explain why & kdk ha* not become ktht 
as well, but remains Ane, kuk 4 It is therefore necessary to 
conclude that there was another kind of Arch- 
gut tur a I in [£J Anc. Jkdu than in Hi Arc. X^k and in 
iu ' < -k\ Various other gutturals may be imagined : 
tlo k(hj, hi#. My. The most simple and natural is to write 
k&g 7 thus letting -ff stand as a symbol for n guttural which is 
not -it tmt for the rest, is uncertain as to its exact nature. Then 
we get the following scheme :— 

Arch* Aon. 

Even tone ^ kdk > kdk 
Falling tone JS > *V 
Even tone jj^ kdtj > Mu 

This theory satisfactorily explains the “ exceptions ” to 
the gen end rule of character compoaition dificuflaed above s 
cases like ^ 'y&L< phonetic in M k l dh, j® Jc&u < ^ 
phon T in Hi they are independent of the falling tone ? 
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because they were of a different phonetic type altogether 
(having Arch, -y) than the type ffij < U<it\ fS iV < 
-A" (having Arch, 4 t -A); find they arc comparatively 
rare—thtu§ forming “ exceptions sf from the point of 
view of character composition—because of the poor phonetic 
similarity between phonetic and derivatc : jgf iag : $|5 %fi&. 
This same theory gives—in the way Simon wants—the 
explorer full liberty to look for a lost, final consonant also 
in words mt having the falling tone : only the [qst final baa 

to be 3 not a -k as in the numerous easea like tu % < -A, 

but a -g\ 

The frnst group of words in which Simon wishes to 
reconstruct, an Arch, final guttural h farmed by the wqrda 
where both in character composition and in the Shi king rimes 
the Anc. Chin, Una h -j*u, igit (Ta'ie vein rimes go 

together with the Anc. (Thin, finals uai t m (Ta A ie vim rimes 
St. Bp)r e.g. :— 

Tf Anc. jigu phonetic in Iff gitdi, fff jtri ~ 

X it u It kjm : 

lift » mm riming with p s jh p i {Legge t 472); 

£ t* i*I>« 11 „ Sl£ (Lcgge, 101). 

Tn order to explain this curious phenomenon I had 
reconstmeted, in my Dictionary n an Arch, final -t after the 
-u in 4:m \ ;ff jbu < tf--ui phonetic in fjj xwii and pfj 
jm —following up, as a matter of fact, a suggestion made 
already in I 920 by Maspeio (Dial, d? Tch^ng-ngan, p, 86). 
Instead of this fttmon makes the highly interesting proposal 
that both -u ami -i in thvm words are vestiges oF an Arch, 
final guttural (y according to him) vocalized in Anc. 
Chinese: — 

Arch, ghy phonetic in Bfi yudy, etc., 

which according to our conclusions above has to be mended 
into:— 


Arc hr phonetic in jtfi etc. 
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Let us observe first that the men? possibility o£ 
explaining the phonetics a ml the Shi king rimea in question 
ia not the same as a proof, 1 for Maspero'a and my 
theorv fumi 0 h.es an equally plausible explanation. It is 
one theory out of two possible ones and nothing more. 
To obtain binding force it must be proved, 
la order to do so Simon adduces, cases where an Anc, 
final -3ti, -foil has undoubtedly had an Arch, guttural final, 
e.g. iJ tim\ with alternative reading tMuk; sign' 1 with 
phon, "Jf mik ; and ign' with $£ Fdi as phonetic. Then, 
he anya* if there are oases of Anc. which can be 

proved to have had an Arch. tin si guttural, it is but 
natural to suppose such a guttural also in rases like Anc. 
yyii {Simon Arch, gizy) phonetic in Hff Ip&i (Simon Arch. 
XWy)> Tins theory appears very tempting. 

tt must be borne in mtnd, however, that cases like 
I \g t£mt' < -A- 1 and sfeu' < -F cannot prove the existence 
of an Arch, linn! guttural in cases like fa jfou by the mete 
fact that they have the same termination in the comparatively 
late Ancient Chinese (sixth century a.i>.}. To assume 
this is to commit an error of method. It is just the 
same as to say that because High German auf derives from 
an Anc, German iif t H,G. Eauf must derive from a *kUf 
and Haufhom a *kuf {Kaufwitfi an Anc. Jtotff, Hnuf an Anc. 
Jiuj&Y There is, of course, nothing to prove that all Anc. 
t-hin, t uu have had one and Lhe same Archaic origin. 
On the contrary, it is quite possible that several Arch, finals 
have coincided in Anc, -hu. just us l have shown above 
that Arch. hj + -d 3 apd -aF have coincided in Anc. -*r. Cases 
like fjf $ ifu x cumiot he adduced as proofs Jot an Arch, thud 
guttural m cases like fa ji?u ; they mag have had a totally 
different origin. The only way of really proving an Arch, -g 
in words uf the -ijn : -u*S*\ -m series would be to show 
some points of contact—in the script or in the Shi king 

L It is nfht a protsf ef the emlih-m binding order as f hn.' coDdmiaii th&t 
Udi has had a flfi*I th.-ntui baCMW it ha* ^{j lift far phonetic. 
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rimes _ -with, words in undoubted Arch, find Auc, final guttural, 

ix- with a.c + ju shewj words (^c muk, % twk, *iukt etc,). 

Bimon s of course, has been looking for cases where u word 
of the type ft jijv (A- 3£- etc., with alternation of #« - * 
in the scries) serves as phonetic in some j'u xfmntf word, lit 
has not been very successful, having found only two cases. 

Thr first is ft jhu. which would be phonetic also in (fl 
Anc. jvk. That is possible, but by no means certain. The 
initial in -jwfc shows that there was no Arch, initial 
consonant in fi[i as it it was in ; and it might be 
a logical compound (" the cify which we ft own ). Ihe 
second example - J\^ ftjju phonetic in Jilt brightness 

ifi equally doubtful, % nrny be phonetic, but it may just 
as well be ideographic : jl niue |_| suns, as I have supposed 
in my Dictionary. The character may very well allude to 
the well-known myths ol the nine suns which, according 
to Shan hai king, occupy the lower pari of the hu sang tree, 
and the niue suns (ravens) which, according to Huni- 
n an-tel, 1, the excellent archer, shot down. 

One might argue that the phonetic series, in the script, 
with the alternation -(*)?<* : m are so few that the lack 

of such doubtless eases of final guttural inside the series is 
but natural ; that, in fact, au argument f* sfontio is not 
allowable in this case. That may be. true ; hut the point 
is, that the positive proof which such examples 
could give has not been brought forward by 
Simon. 

We must clearly realize, then, that the feimon theory 
about final guttural in words of the type ft. Eifj (with alterna¬ 
tion : -i in the series) has been only advanced hut not 
proved by its originator. It is, therefore, all the more risky 
when Simon goes on and makes nouns sweeping generalizations. 
He says (p. 14): ** Ta it probable that nnlv the series where 
-an alternates with -mi and -wi ended in -y'\ Would that 
not be true, with the same right, of the series which have 
-,*u all through A And still further, as -3K alternates with 
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-du 1 in the phonetic series and also ii] the Shi' king rimes. 
Would it not be true also of the words in -du ? Ami finally 
would it not be true also of the words in -feu, win-. 1 which 
alternate with -du in phonetic series and rimes l The -u in 
all the words ending in -ua } -du 7 -ieu y -id u* -au t -igu in 
IVic yiin time, originates, tin wp now must conclude, 
ill an earlier -yj' All this is, of course, a mere guess. We are 
in no way entitled to draw such sweeping conclusions from 
the mere fact that these enormously large groups of words 
all ended in -u In Ancient Chinese, m the sixth century 
A.n. The author, however, is not even satisfied with this 
generalization. He applies his Arch, final guttural to yet 
a number of great word groups. As the An cl finals and 
-ju often go together in the phonetic series : piu phon + In 

ffr pi Jit. fjft t 6 du having the same phonetic as Eft mt, etc,, 
he draws the conclusion (p, Ift); “ The diphthong -?u can 
be traced back, as we have seen, to an earlier -Jy. Con¬ 
sequently, the diphthong -§« t which alternates with -aw, 
must also have been a -iuy ** And as certain phonetic series 
contain both -m t 4u and -?m, e.g- flj puo 7 ]|f piu, /{jf izu, he 
concludes, that the alternations -m : -au and -m : -iu- are 
indications of Arch, final guttural. Moreover he goes 
through the Shi king and finds a number of cases where 
an Anc. -|h rimes with Anc. -uo t 4wo f -a t -itr ( e.g.:— 

^ Ane + d*m riming with % (Legge t 183); 

ic him „ M »I» (Lem*, 394) ; 

T yu ** jiu (Lem* 206 ); 

ff i a » M mu (Legge, 139). 

Here again he concludes that a rime correspondence of -i'u 
with -uo ({iffojt -u (-jfl) reveal an Arch + -y in all these finals, 
and so he obtains large groups of words in Auc. -o p -n, t k m 
[with derivutei), fc &i m Cwith fieri vatea, also group in), 
"F yri, f- iwo (with derivator If fa, %f iiwo t etc.), and bo 


1 E-r- & -it* • is tda * f rf* z H *" B - 
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on, for EtJI nf which he reconstructs equally an Arch. final 
guttural . 1 

We have seen that hy a series of methodically unallowable 
extensions Simon has gone much farther than the premises 
allow: because some words in Aiso. -(i^u (e r g, |g 
< -A) undoubtedly had an Arch, final guttural, and 
because on the other hand a fin id gut t ural would give 
on e nice explanation of roses like ^ jjgu ; Jff jpti 

(one of two possible explanations), he concludes that all words 
in Ana* had an Arch, final guttural; because ssume 

words in Auc\ -<n*. -au 7 -ieu> ~mu r Ld the characters and 
in the &hl king go together with some words in Ane. 

hr concludes that all words in -ua T -m , -wu. 

-uEu, had that same final guttural (which bn believes to 

have proved for nil -£i<); because certain words in Ane. 

~uo, -iwa, -a, -ia go together with certain words in -in, 
and because certain words in -in go together with certain 
words in - * u P b e i on cl 1 1 \ les that a.1 to m at i ous like - iu* {- i ? rt>}; 
iu± and -a {-fij: -in regularly indicate the same lost Arch, 
guttural in ail the words of the scries in quest ton. Eauh 
successive link in this argumentation c hain depends for 
its safety on the correct iipss of the preceding one; and as 
each separate conclusion Is wider than the premises allow, 
the results become increasingly \m reliable. 

If thus I have to raise methodological objections to most 
of Lke conclusions drawn by Simon in the said article, I want 
to emphasize that ! do not by any means couHider liis ideas 
as more fancies. On the contrary, I think this scholar 
has shown a line linguistir jhitr. One cannot but have the 
instinctive feeling that Hinton is right, in. suspecting that 

1 'tar c i_dit im iL i r ■■ that his tbtiOry would lieJp unidL'ratiLndLiig why 
t.|Anc. yuo Jind An<. bt rime ia the Shi kill” {cf. p. 77^ 
it woutJ trt an An h. yuvy riiLuin: with Audi- ^ i\i y.. TLifl, hu«- 

ever, Li (jf no vulufr, lor ju u| kb well as -d fjjJ Amt -uang dn not rimo in tho 
Shi king* a presumed -uay und a -ay would not limr. So Him rimo yp- : 
doca nat tijsd a satuifBctory explanation by BimOnta theory ; its reaaon 
ia given, p. 7SC above. 
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many of the words, which in Anc. Chin, ended in 
diphthongs and triphthongs : -(u)di, -du, -iilu, eta., 

really had at an earlier stage final consonants of some sort, 
and that the numerous -u and -i are, in fact, due to 
vocalization of such finals. IIis theory ia certainly ingenious, 
and deserves testing. W e shall sec if we can furnish any 
proofs for it at all, and, if so, how far we can follow 
Pinion in his suppositions. 


(1) Let ns start our investigation with the word groups, 
where -ft i and -i go together both in tho script and in the 
Shi king rimes. The compound characters furnish us with 
the following series (see Simon, p. 12):— 

^ Anc. pin (: 3; jp'/w 1 *); % pj#u (: jf§ pudi ); 

X }&** (: M JfH*); 

X (: fJt kjit'i ); 
tt Win ( : $ k-un) ; 

# p'mi ( : jiJ pu&i) 


'k jm (: III Kutffl ; 
$f </k ii W H, 0; 

«¥« mum) ; 
■f£ titri (flf ztfti). 


tin fur, we have only hud the alternation -ini. -;>« ; -ndi 
-\a\ But if we go to the Shi king rimes we get also -1, -di, 
■ai, c.g. 


% Ane. ts'di: th > : & jh « : fit tM (Legge, 192) ; 

^ tji : f fsi : % ntgn (Legge, 373); 

M X“‘ ■ Jh tit : /£ ji.m : nyn (Legge, 292) ; 

$ = & XX - * Ji?« (T-egg*. 279}; 

?? pi?" : it ?f: It : £. d‘di (Legge, 4(H)) ■ 
flE frif d;7 : |j^r man (Logge. 382); 
f£ ± ii?“ (Legge, 359), etc. 

Si limn, nf course, has observed this, and quite consistently 
concludes that all these words in -i, -di also hud an Arch, 
final guttural. Hr- has only given a lew examples (p, 13) 0 f 
-i and -di fund not observed the -at), but wo had better 
collect the whole group nf words brought into the question by 
the t^lil king rimes :— 


Words in Anc, - 1 , each of Words in Anc. -mt, each of 
which rimes with one or which rimes with one or 
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several of the words to the 

Tight ;— 

m. & re. ts. *e abo, ^ 

+u. m, & k-ji. at, m 

wjp, m xJi* % jv, m. e. 

Sr. Irfj ? ; M, at f'i. ^ d% 

£■ ih. at. Si tii, g, $ ts'% 

±■ tt. ijj, &, d?i. st, 
ffi *i, £$. £6 *<, ft, ft a ; 

M. w. is. s, $1 f?v, if 
» i; : 7 -* #■ ft 1 . it- M t*i, 
tt. ffi w, ft, 0|, JE a*. 

* ***'. %£ W», ?£ ■ ft . 

k® /£ rfs'ft'i ft. SS 

dW. 

irtS. 

H kjwt\ ££ k'jwt. p‘jm, 

MS ypri, 

06 X iU *k +6 miidi. 

l[f Sim in i is rifrlit in his main idea : Arch, final gutturals 
Ln sill those words, we should have to suppose, e.g.: Arch, 
ki%h Mdi}. }f£ iaij, intuit}, gj kjwig, and Arch. ^ 

Htyy "fit i the ~<j Imping vocalized into ~i in the former senes 
into -a in the latter. That in such a case it cannot have been 
a ~£’, but ruiitft have been n. -g (i.e, guttural of uncertain kind, 
other than *}, juat us in the cases t d<\ above (p. 793), 

is clear from the taH that the script inventors as a rule 
did not combine the -i and -au groups with word* in ju shtmg 
(Ajic, -+). 

Hie only positively binding proofs—apart from Slnitic 
comparative researches—that could be adduced for an Arch, 
finol guttural in these large groups of words would be. on the 
one hand, if in the Shi king 1 they were riming to a enn- 

1 I limit Hid mvBHligiUca hrro to the Shi tin-, a* Ik-ui^ i] u dJL-at 
ccUuotton poetry. Supporting UUrtmUh can be fi.ontl it". Cb‘n n'J, 

ilh LLliny- t«U Elic* 


several oi me won is ro Tfle 
left:— 

#. t\ "W- 

X ft. IK if. *')>“* 
f£- ft.. iU y'ifw. '£ 

X. £ ii\ t- ft ft 

jit”, is? t m», ft. a Ktfu, 
iUE miju. 
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siderable extent with words in ntd -k, and, on the other hand, 
if the script) could offer a number of cases in which, contrary 
to the general rule, a word out of these groups (a a J^, 
etc.), served as phonetic in ju slimy words (Arch* and Anc. 
final -A), 

ft nryiy seem unreasonable to demand Shi king rimes of the 
said kind, because an -rfi/: uk will always be a poor rime. 
Therefore we cannot expect a great number, and the rare 
ones which wc find, flunks to the licentia jweffco of the Shi 
king, are all the more telling. 

Tu the first place it would be tempting to adduce rimes 
like these :•— 

Jfc tii : J£ si’ < -A' (Legge, 288), 

$ ktdi : ;gr i' < -A' (Tjcgge, 320), 

% : IS! < ‘k'' (Leggc, 510), 

fi»r that ji4( si' was an Arch, lik' and ;g •%' was an Arch. 
■>k' (in which the -k'% were dropped before Anc. Chin, because 
of the falling toue, see p. 771 above), follows from the com¬ 
pound characters Anc* Msk phon* in fg -hk with 
phon. ,g) r Lind that |£ titju ' had an Arch, -k is shown by the 
second reading tsfuk of the same character. 

Blit these cases ore not conclusive for the cause said on 
p. 788 above. There is reason to believe that these -A' in 
the fulling tone were weakened already at an early date 
(they were soon lost entirely), and it is obvious that rimes 
like 

lh *h : H t 
fo ts&i : M -ik 
31 ! %** : VrL 

could do as hedge-rimes in a primitive poetry not too 
particular ns to its rimes. Far more conclusive are the 
cases of rimes with ju -sheng words, i.e, words which (not 
having a fulling tone) have preserved their -A un wen toned 
down to Anc, Chinese — and to this day in the Southern 
dialects :— 


jb as. tM-tonrn ibs*. 


wi 
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M *<J( rimps with % M\ fink, £g kpk (Legge, 262); 
%■ Mi and |£ Is&i limp with ^ ™vk, $$ kiak (Legge, 266); 
ft Isdi rimes with £g pi.uk (Legge, 320); 

X jm .. ~$L tak (Legge, 336) ; 

ft tedi ,. & $hk (Legge, 357) ; 

Idi „ BE pi'ik (Legge, 357); 
jjE it and ffj jjait rimo with jft kpk, ^ fife*. % hk. ® -pi, 
ft: d?hk, |g jjihi (Legge, 373); 
ft zi rimes with fc d£‘pk, ffi pud, ^ kpk t fg tsjak, etc. 
(leggp, 374) ; 

* **' rimM wit>t M X*k, m «!**. |g ftui (Legge, 382); 
X 3m >, Wt [Legge, 400) ; 

ft i3 ?\ » ft <iyh M i*k (Legge, 442) ; 

ft flit Si, and ffjj b'jiri rime with jpa pink (Legge, 446): 
& Idi rimes with jg hjk (Legge, 438) ; 

^ dz'i ,, ^ ink (Legge, 472) ; 

^ tai „ t& tzk (Legge, 4S3) ; 

jb t&i find Mi xwdi rime with ipk (Legge, 510) ; 

dfx rimes with iph (Legge, 540); 
tf£ kai „ Jj$j ktpuk (Legge, 559) ; 

tt =1= (Legge, 550) ; 

St Iji and j0* zi rime with jp0 p^uk (Legge, 589), 

Two more cases which to my mind are obvious rimes. 

though not registered as such by Legge, are :_ 

dz l i and pu&% rime with tak, puui' < -k\ gf 
npL JR fa*, ffi t&k (Legge, 564); 

± <iz'i rimes with K iak (Legge, 448), 

Finally, there are two rimes which are particularly 
interesting, because they are nicely esplainerlj^hy the fact 
that it is a final -g arid not a -k which we try to reconstruct ;— 
& Idi rimes with 0 gr dz'ang (Legge, 136 ); 

3t 3W* » ft vmg (Legge, 40G). 1 


1 Obeurre that W<J in another «mee has the muUnn mSi, Ak> that 
^ haz two eroding*, f* Bff and fdi, and that ft may have the Mine item 
be Sitn&n olpTerJj- remark*! (p. 13 ). 
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Bom*' of tiie rimes recorded here might be explained 
away as imaginations of Ku Yen-wu and Titan Tu-fs'ai. 
But the fact remains that most of them are quite certain* 
and here we have an undeniable testimony to the phonetic 
connexion between the word group with the alternation 
- 3 ii: -i and words with a vigorous Arch, and Ann, final -Jfc, 
This is the first real proof brought forward so far (apart 
from the dubious eases flj, ftg.) for the Arch, final guttural 
in those -£U : -i words. I confer that even after finding all 
these suggestive Shi king rimes I hesitated to draw tho 
conclusion that my earlier theory (^3 ji$u < -iq t etc,) was 
wrong. and that, all the words in the tables on p. 800 above 
had really an Arch. -g* But my hesitation had to give way 
in face of a very curious and important discovery. 

In Middle Chinese [Sung time) enormous groups of 
words all ended in -t\ These had various origins: in 
Ancient Chinese (sixth century' a;d + * language of the 
Ts'ie yiin) there were four different rimes :— 

(a) CSt thengi *^**9 s} * n g frU sJmuj 5ft) ; 
iP) R < .* » W M)l 

ty) :fc C « » St .x 31) ; 

(£) £ { » it ** j£). 

I have been able to determine rime a as an Anc. -pa, rime y 
as an Anc. -tp (< -tg), but for both fl and S I had to recon¬ 
struct Anc. -i t for nu single source indicated anything but a 
plain -L In my Etude* tur h Phomtogie Chhmse, p r 467, I 
suggested that the difference between them may have had 
something to do with the length of the -i, but 1 added 
that this was a mere guess r 

Now, if we examine the words in -i which in the Shi ting 
rimes go together with words in final -k (see p. 802 above), 
and all the words in -* in the table, p. 800 above : m, 

Jil- S- & Jt> ±- -f-> SL etc. {i-e- those which 

alternate with -$u, -i?u) t we shall find that they all 
belong to the rime 5, £ (it, 3 &) in Ancient 
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Chinese, and none of them belong to rime ft JJ5f (jj 1 . ^) r 
The fact that they form a phonological group of their own in 
Arch, Chinese — with strong suspicion of a final -tj — has its 
parallel in the fact that they form a group of their own even 
as late as in Anc. Chinese. This can lie no simple chance, but 
clearly shows us that we are on the right track. The supposition 
of an Arch, -g helps us to unravel the secret of those 
two mysterious rimes in Ane. Chinese, Whereas the words of 
rime JJg f e.g, flJl Ane. kji\ i F fifi $i y st\ have had an 
original -i and have never had any final consonant—at least, 
not a guttural—the above-mentioned words of rime 
o.g- kji T tsi, ® si, have had an Arch, final -g : % kjig z 
^ which explains their riming with ^ < 

Arch, kpg on the one hund r with dzhk. JJ; M*tk\ piulc 
on the other. And while flfL bji (rime fi) has been preserved 
as such. kjig (rime S) has lust its -g by vocalisation of 
-g into -2 (just as lag bus become Mi and by vocalisation 

-g > -u — bus become li$w) and consequently has 

become Anc. ■}£ kjii r We thus obtain a simple and 
satisfactory solution of the conundrum of the two rimes fi 
JEf and S ^ in Anc, 0hin ri for which all dialects and 
ancient sources indicate simply an -i : jS J(g was i and o 
^ was -r/, and my guess about their difference in long l h 
is confirmed. 1 

This construction of an Arch. kjig, etc., in accordance 
with Simons main idea, helps us further to understand 
why words of rime fi in Ts'ie yiin : JJJL Anc. kji t etc. s never 
rime in the Shi king with words of rime 5 : ^ Anc. kjii, etc., 

In t\l? HtegOCV ^ \^]„ Lo. worUa wjth tncdhl w, there ia only 
one rime J]g for ft and $ In Ann, Chin, Wr v*n DOW mail) esc the 
reason 1 (or tbja : Arab. ^ T i became* > Alla, kji and became 

> but after w which made the ayllablc lender. LbL=i 

fttffifflBlW in Length was not kept up : ^ Arab, kjiritj > kjwii v,- nn 

therefore contracted into if(rt and thus coincided with til 
ijur> < Arch, kjun (rime g). Ko rime 3 in did nu hiflE™ exist, hut 

all the words were ra?iig4.Hl under rime # H n : S (Areh. kjm) and jjj 
(Arab,. fy'N'i?), etc. 
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whereas these ^ kjiL etc,, freely rime with such phonetkuUy 
divergent words a 5 Anc r Mi, ^ Anc. foju. jpfj pfuA:: it 
was all because of the final -g in Arch, 

4\ Hw- 

We have seen that the Shi ting rimes have given 
us the proof wanted for the final guttural, it 1 fax as words 
with -i : -flu alternation are concerned. Docs really 
character composition leave us without any additional 
proofs, except- the dubious cases 4[^« ft adduced by ^irnon 
(cf. p. 79E above) ? Not quite ; there arc some valuable cases, 
though very few : — 

^Anc. jVmL m Um and )jpt& - phon. % m j'r'jii of the category 
in question ; 

|| phon. of the category in question ; 

jgi w'y& or nitti—phon. fin wz* ol rime B, 


g, fH n^rVJt—phau. ftfflV of the ontegory in question ; 

— „ » « >i >» 1 

^ C^l' ,i ^ (<f)^ 17 it n 

Hi* mint „ $* ««& 

*S- # Wt „ ^ Ji‘?H 

Ifi.JtJllfc* *> ***” 

Bv these additional proof a the theory may be uitid to he 
definitely proved. 

(2) So far we have discussed only (he words in Anc, -|w. 


-ps which go together with Anc. -i (-i n\ -di t -udi t -at) in the 
script and m the Shi king rimes. We now have to pass on to 
the great number of words in Anc. -fii T -jgu, which have no 
such conncoricffil^ and at the same time we have to take 
up the words in Anc. -ou, -jfiu, -icu 7 heeMiee they very 
frequently rime with the former In the Shi king and appear 
together w ith them in the phonetic series of the script, e.g. 


jjj- Anc. t$i$u rinsing with JJ t3u and gg rdf* (Legge r 489] ; 
Jjft t&jgu phonetic in IB Jtew, etc. 

As already stated (p* 797), Simon's conclusion, that because 


i The ptlpOied already by Sitnus. p. 13. 
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in Ancient Chinese (sixth century a,d,) words like -fly, 
JSJ t&hu had the same final as words like Tf jj#u (< -y), they 
must nil have had an Arch, guttural, and that consequently 
also words like J] Ida and J*E fSw and d'ivu and straight 
off all words in Ann, -$n, -j#u 7 -dw, -aw, -j4ti r -ieu 
must have had that same final guttural, is unallowable. We 
have to go slowly and carefully and examine if mid hmc fat 
we can find indications of some final guttural in these word 
groups. 

{a) It has already been said (p. 792 above) that e.g. the 
aerieu ft, tij. £, &, # & contain words which must have 
had a final guttural, in spite of not having the falling tone, 
and therefore a *g mther than a-k : jgj J^ u <^4 M u < 

6* 1 ydti < -j, pau < -g, < -y T ®f wea < -$> 

because those series contain ju skwifl words : j§fi jpli, $4 d tL juk r 
kdu nod kuok, h'ak\ g| kdng, d| afidk, etc. This has been 
indicated already in my Dictionary. To the series mentioned, 
p, 792, above, may be added 

Series ^ mdu < -g because of case-, like and mdk — 

confirmed by Lhe rimes J?£ mdV : *f| Idk (Leggc, 5). 
and Jg mnw": jg nqiak [Legge p 504); 

Series Jem < -g because of cases like m kau x and kdk , 
riming as idk with Jg ngiak (Lcgge, 93) ; 

Series ^ g^idu < -g because of cases like m read Fjdu, 
tfitia and kiak% giak% riming as kink with Jg ngiak 
(Legge, 504); 

Series jgu < -g because oF cases like (pointed out by 
•Simon h p, 10), sink —confirmed by the rime $£ 

tiju : iiuk (Legge, 118). 

(b) There are some more cases revealed by the script, which 
are not supported by Shi king rimes :— 

Series kdti — read kuok in the Kuang yun (later and 

augmented edition of the Ts ie ytln) ; 

Series ^ dzipu— it, read is'iuk, Igt read tsiuk in 

the Kunrig jmi ; 
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Series 3^ |' l wm —I® read nijUifc and «|uA t -Jit, ilf. read 

mriit in the Kunng yiiii ; 

Series |g — Jj| road ziuk in the Kmmg yfln, 

[c) Shi king gives us some more hints, unsupported in 
these cases by the script :— 


V? 

(da'' — 

t$ *«»'- PI «**•— 

Jtg Jiitlu — 

fB ^ — 

# **»' - 

& — 

ft Vj? u 

l&'teu — 


— riming with ■{* jjtii (Legge, 59}; 

— « ., IK M* (Legge, 552} ; 

t , |a tTHuk (Legge, 132}; 

« r£ >mak, *jg Mk (Legge, 320} j 
it d n ii, iak (Legge, 458) ; 
.. fife jwoi (Legge, 484) i 
., ijt% tak (Legge, 374); 

„ ® kiwong (Legge, 564) \ 

u # hik, & kuk (Legge, 528), 


To these I add two eases, which to my mind are obvious 
rimes, though not given as such by Legge : — 


J5j riming with gt ng&b (Legge, 57T); 

4? m/au — riming with pji (Legge, 580), 

If in the cases , it does not seem absolutely certain 

that rimes are intended, the other examples seem perfectly 
safe, (I have deliberately left out two cases given as rimes by 
Legge: ^ : Fft : Iff - 16 407, where I inspect the rime 

pattern a : b : b : a ± and 0g : : jft : j£, 51S t where I suspect 

the pattern a : b ; a : b.) 

In nil the three- groups treated so far (a, b t c) the important 
feature was a connexion, in the script or in the rimes, with 
words having a strong Arch, dual guttural preserved down to 
our times [ju sheng words). There can be no doubt therefore 
that group (a) hud really a fund guttural in Arch. Chinese, 
jugt well as the category (1) discussed above, and it is very 
probable that the same is true of groups (&} and (c). 

(d) We HOW eonie to words in Ane. -ju t -4u t -a.u T 
-iau T -ieu which have no such direct connexion with 
jy jT^eYi^; words, but which rime in the Shi king with 
words for w hich we have reconstructed an Arch, final guttural, 
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either a -k' with falling tone, e.g. ^ mdu' < or a -g t e.g. 
ft J Iff# "tfr ,^ U < -J. It would be tempting to follow 

the rule: if a — It und i =c, then a — c, and soy that 

all those rime words as well must have had a fim.l 
guttural, e.g.:— 

& 7** u riming with ^ mufti* < 4* (Legge. 40) ; 

® »“ « I® **>«'<-* (Legge, 178); 

^ .! -ft. yfeu < -g (Legge. 14); 

^ < ~ff (Legge, 422), etc. 

That would, in fact, mean that the great majority of all 
the words in Anc. -^n, -fan, -<tn r -uu, -idu T -icu would have 
an Arch, final guttural, and Simon would have his way 
here again. But I am afraid that the premises are not 
solid enough. For we must remember what hits afreadv 
been said before ; the final -P was in all probability fairly 
weak already at an early date (we conclude this from the 
reason given p. 18 i above), and well on its way towards 
-u (the evolution mdk' > md^i > > ««?«'), and it 

stands to reason that the same was the case w ith final -g t 
which was certainly lost long before Anc. Cliin. Consequently 
there would be nothing astonishing in rimes ^-slightly faulty 
it must be conceded— like 

(0 «“&') W mduk : & you ; 

(U H : § ‘ou ; 

f ft. ft. ■ ih C *fpu ; 

^*ff} r«i hiipj: ^ Ida. 

Iam therefore of the opinion that whereas the Arch, final 
guttural in the categories (1) and (i!a, b, c) h sufficiently 
established, being founded on connexions with ju shriig 
words, the final guttural in the category (d) here can by 
no means be said to be proved. This does not imply 
that I consider a guttural also in these cases impossible 
or even improbable; but to my mind the Shi king 
rimes gives us no sufficient point of appui for such a re 
construction. Sinitic comparisons will have to give us the 
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answer which of all these words in Anc, -pu, -p, *a«, -au, 
tilu, -ieu r not treated in the paragraphs (I) and (2ft, b r c) 
above had really an Arch, guttural and which had not. 

(3) In regard to category (lj (words with the alternation 
-&u : -i) w r e have been able fully to confirm Simon's supposi¬ 
tion of an Arch, final guttural* and in regard to category (2) 
(other words in -gu, -i$u 9 and words in -du, -nu, -j&u T -ie«) we 
have done so at least for some of the words concerned. 
We now pass on to liis other groups : words in -m r - o„ -a ■ but 
here our resuits will be negative. 

That certain words ending in -j&. -m t -uca. -w, m have 
had an Arch, final guttural is clearly shown by character 
composition, and I have indicated some such cases in my 
AtmhjtU'fif Dictimiary. e.g. :— 

m itt " < k ' 1 with phonetic 1 fcuk ; 

JgJ alternative rending -dk ; 

^5 m a h < ''A:' phonetic in gf -dk ; etc. 1 

It has been pointed out t-hjit- Simon's conclusion, that a]] 
Asm iu alternating with -ju had an Arch, final guttural s and 
that moreover those words in - m , -urn, -a r -fa, which rime 
with -au. -in in the Hhi king, also had it, widely passes his 
premises. Here,, as in the preceding categories (1), (2), we 
shall have to examine the words individually and sec il we 
can find any indications of an Arch, guttural. The materials 
supplementing the. script here again have to be the RhT 
king rimes. We have seen that in groups where there was 
really an Arch, final guttural, the Shi king has a con¬ 
siderable number of rimes with ju s hen$ words (in Arch, 
and Anc, -Jt). If there was any considerable group of words 

1 &man bn# adilwl wn iut^rwftpnp exampk i £ kiwo dJ wiM boar, to 
fight 11 ". I hud HUppos^h £}ict.r p- ICS, that jpa wna phonetic and 
that m p'mt ** sport Ir uriid n logical compound : Tl fi^ht with 

7] irword +J . Simon proposes that had nti Arch, guitnraL and w^i 
ELm ply phonetic In I believe he Is right, lor there k a pomdhl |jfjg 

fiat (riming with :idi in Shi king, p 476). Thk enfcaik ti *«>' < 
a Lao in the derivate® m 
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in Anc. -i«r, *uo, -iirj, -a, -ja which had Arch, -g, it would 
Iw .iiire to be rcveslej by such ju shentf rimes in the Shi 
king, here just as well as in the categories (1) and (2). Bat 
w ~ practically nothing of the kind. I have come across 
only one sure case 1 :— 


JB Anc. niiico ; ytrdk (Legge. 285 ), 

This would seem to indicate a final guttural in the group 
in,* and this testimony is worth rememb ering ; hut one 
cannot call an isolated rime like that conclusive, lor 
there are plenty of imperfect or even misshapen rimes in 
the Shi king, e,g. ^ kpp ; kicjlc (Legge. 284). 3 

We thus simply have to state, that on the whole the Sin 
king rimes do not at all confirm •Simon’s supposition ol an 
Arch, final guttural in large groups of -)», -uo, -jnv), -a, -ia 
words. If some ol thorn have had it, this will have to be 
proved by other means. At present we know of nothing of 
the kind. 


Summing up, we may say that Simon's theory, once it 
has been tested and supplied with rea] proofs and reduced 
so as to apply only to words for which it can be proved, 
has turned out to bo not only interesting but also highly 
important. It stands to reason that when it some day comes 
to Sinitic comparisons, the reconstruction of “fuller word 

■ I dft not wt then : # : p ■ g ( i^ tl p . ^ wllPre ± 
™euyto oWidualy .loo. Hot belong to (ho riie • 

n ° r ~dv ■ Fit ; fit r &!■ which I take lor a rimo pattern ,ji ; b i &: a, 

could bo impeded to l„ l™ phewa o( Lh.- Blm ,. atpl| , ^ 

J™? V bKj rimL ‘-,' nr tb ? ■* - koi W«de lire atttttod in 

hH kmck Of source end in atiil llvun, duilrct*. But ^UDn. .Shi king 
tilths .q rtncipcotcd Ugh* no phonetic problem. «*«« obocniv TW 

’* ^ Ane - ***> th# tlnl11 ' k " f ^nb «*■«« rtangv boenus. i t i u „ I) 
*"* ns phraetio nod i» ibaatf phonetic i„ gjj sb| fanf 1 

^.end of thn t^litLoniil -k: time. ^ : g , . 

^ ™« : 01 (Ixsse. Ml G| 1 J * 
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bodies ” like ^ tsig, qi#}, etc., will Militate matters very 
considerably, 

* » + * * 

Tn this article I have been using certain notations which 
deviate from those used in my Analytic Dictionary. 

(o) Instead of t'i. t'i\ tVt I write t&, ts\ d&\ 

„ ts, t?\ dz‘ „ (?, t*\ d?'. 

This is n mere typographical simplification. The palatal 
nature (*') of the first element in ts has to be inferred 
from the palatal value of the second (i) element in this H, 
which is really a homogeneous sound, an affricate. A similar 
typographical simplification occurs, e.g., in the system of the 
International Phonetic Association. I have gone over to 
the is, t§, etc., less correct and less logical than ( 4. fs, because 
my readers complain of “ those awful strokes and dots which 
make the transcribed forms look more difficult than the 
Chinese characters themselves " ! 

(f>) Instead of JKr». h«en I write taut, hicfln, 

tiwm. 

This is partly due to the same wish to simplify the writing 
and printing of the syllables. But there is another and more 
important reason. 

Ancient Chinese had an important distinction between 
cases like ^ *wfo [Cant, tw) with strong, vocalic u, and 
gy hem (Cant. Jtuxrn) with subordinate, weak w. The different 
letters u : are in themselves sufficient to express this dis¬ 
tinction. That I placed the «i above the line in Dan was 
duo to analogy with cases like hjpan, where the raising of 
the w had a "special reason. The reconstruction methods 
idlowed na to fix for a word like ft the Anc. final -tin. the 
medial } and the medial w, but the difficulty was to know 
the combination mode. Whs it a sequel i-pie-tm or 
or w ere j and to pronounced simultaneously, which 
really would mean a hMn l Not being able to determine 
this, I wrote tjfffcn, intimating that w possibly was a 
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mere labial quality in j. possibly also an independent sound 
following j. Professor Maapero, on the contrary, believes 
that to (which he writes u) preceded the medial *, and 
hence he writes (in Ze dialtrte do Tcft'atuf-ngan, E.E.F.E.O., 
xs) kuk-n, etc. 

I think there is after all a means of proving a real 
sequel of the elements, via, the sequel k-i^w-Sn, in Anc. 
Chinese. 

What made Muapero decide in favour of the contrary 
l-K-i-cn was probably the bino-Annamite forms. In them 
this sequel comes out quite clear in cases like f| (Anc. jYittfit), 
8.A. »i, with ibe labial before the t. But this, I think, is 
hardly a safe landmark. On the one hind 8Lno-Aimnniitc is 
comparatively late end of the T'atig epoch -and does not 
give reliable information about the language of the sixth 
century, (in the other hand, new can be explained as a 
phonetically very natural secondary evolution. After 
guttural, c.g. there is the diphthong Sen • $£ kUen. and it 
seems likely that g was originally a S.A. Uen, which then, 
through anticipation of the delabialization of e 
during the latest, moments of u, was exposed to “Brechung < ’ : 
t'ien > iiirtf > 

A better point of apput is bino-Korean, If we go to words 
of the type we get : Maspero Anc. k'uitm, Karlgren Anc. 
tiifen, S.-Kor, Han. It is easily seen that mv reconstruction 
explains the S.-Kor. form better. But the case is not a binding 
proof, for it is an established fact that the initial k- in cases 
like this wan yodicized (A v , kj). and one might say that the 
r of S.-Kor. kiwt represents the mouilltfre of the initial. 
But this objection cannot be made in cases like *j. 
They are placed in the rime tables in the " fourth division T *, 
i e - thfl category with hard, not yodicizod initials, and are 
spoiled in the fan-tale so as to show lack of moutfture. We 
thus get 

±, Maspero's system men, Karlgren iuh>, 8.-Kor. fan. 
Smo-KorraB decides in my favour. 
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The atime is true in another rime group. 

| f | Mas pern's system kuid ? Karlgren kiwei {ki v ei), 
S.-Enr. km. 

^ Maspero's system ¥uiei f Karlgren k L imi {k'i^ei), S_ Kor. 

Viu* 

Hen 1 the case is absolutely and bindingly dear. The 
initial is fmrd r not yodicbcd {fourth division, spelled ^ and 
=g- in Kuang yiui), and the i in Kor. iu cannot be explained 
by any mtmiUum in the initial. The B,-Kor + form kiu 
can only be explained if we suppose the vocalic medial i 
[in the corresponding k'm tou we have kiei) to have been 
pronounced before the w : hi-w*ei 7 not after it: k-u-i-ei, nor 
wmultanmwikf with it. ki^eL Thus we get a clear sequel 
and have no longer any reason to raise the «■ above 
the line. Sino-Korean is so much ihe more decisive, as it 
is contemporaneous with the Wie yiin and is directly based 
on the Northern Chinese embodied in this dictionary {see 
Toung Pao r 1 «S» p- G S )■ 












The Buddha's cuda f Hair, usnifa* and Crown 

By AXANDA K. GOOMABAgWAUYj DJSct* 

(PLATES IV AND V} 

A MODERN student of Buddhism, unfamiliar with 
^ * Buddhist art. and accustomed to think of the Buddha 
only as* a human and historical figure, would naturally expect 
to hud the Sukya sage represented in art like any other 
Buddhist friar, with a shaven (mumfo) head ; and to suppose 
that suck representation* could only have existed as memorials T 
and not as objects of a cult. As a matter of fact, however, the 
Buddha is always represented, although not in royal gnrb r 
as a deity, with a nimbus, lotus or lion throne, and certain' 
physical peculiarities proper to the conception of a MaM- 
Burn an and Cakravartin or King of the World* But crowned 
and otherwise ornamented Buddhas are not unknown^ and 
again, the earliest Indian type differs in several respects from 
the established formula of the Gupta and later periods. 
Thus the Buddha iconography presents a number of difficult 
problems ; and amongst these are those referred to in the 
title of this paper. 

Texts implying the deification of the Buddha, and in which 
he is spoken of as possessing nil the characteristic mark^ or 
a (or the) MaM-Pnrusa (Great Male, also a designation of 1 
Nfiriyana) and Cakruvurtiu (Universal Emperor, or King of 
the World) are certainly older than the oldest images, which 
may be assigned to the first century a.p. p if we take the year 
of accession of Kaniska as a.b. 120. Thus wc are quite at 
liberty to suppose that the images are intended tu be visual 
realisations of literary descriptions, as. is normally the case 
in Indian iconography. 1 ft is true that images of the greater 
Hindu deities had certainly become familiar in the last 
centuries preceding the beginning of the Christian era r and 

1 I lucre not thought it npc-BEHcuy to dJacusa hero the apocryphal areoonU 
of earlier of thi? Bud Jh*. 
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images of Yuk&us and Xag&s still earlier; and true also that 
the early Buddha and Bodhls&ttva figure* are demonstrably 
closely related to those of these other deities, 1 But there 
is no real contradiction in these statements ; for the same 
literary ideas, the same racial conceptions of ideal form, 
expressed in terms of physingnomy T which we fijid in the 
Buddhist works referred to below, are not ho much of Buddhist, 
as of Br ahmanic al land ultimately of popular) origin. 

It is a familiar fact that in Tndia at.vies of aft and fashions 

r 

in iconography are not sectarian, but characteristic of period 
or place ; images of quite different deities are sometimes 
tligtinguiHhed only by minor iconogtaphic peculiarities, and 
mistakes in identification may be made by those who aue 
not expert monographers. It is even not unusual in India 
to meet with cases of old Bu ddhis t figures or figures of Yaksas 
now worshipped under other names as orthodox Hindu 
divinities. In truth, the distinction between a seated Buddha, 
a seated Jinu, and Maheivara as MahayogI, are not apparent 
at first glance r A general similarity of types was even more 
noticeable in and before the Kusiina period, before the use of 
additiaiird arms. bearing identifying attributes, became 
general. Here the fundamental formula is that of a standing 
figure, often colossal, in royal garb (ascetic costume only m 
the rases of the Buddha and Siva) with the right hand raised 
in a gesture of assurance* the left beside, or on^ the hip. some¬ 
times holding a part of the drapery* or Rome object or attribute. 
The standing Buddha and Bodhis&ttva figures are of this 
kind, but the Buddha is almost always in ascetic garb. The 
distinction between a Buddha and Bodhiaattvn figure ts 
not always as evident :iu might be expected,' In anv ease il 

T <s ™ m * v " Wgin of thft Buddha I mace ", Art BuUdw, IM7. 

* This^ h Friir Bala'a flgura at &&njath* a ad tho Ka|ri Mmsnd figure, 
MjithnuV f M-f.f.A.t daft, £3, ft-l} *rn described in the inioiptiodll U Hadhi* 
HAttviw, though entirely without onuimenns, whf\* the a imilar figure from 
Amvir, Mathura, is Ellada Buddha: *c* Vb*»| F (\ii. Arch. Afui.. J/ftfAum* 
p, 40 and pi. mi. AH three undoubtedly represont Hap buuv 

A similar problem LI zarety mot with in the literature, Hut in Sutm 
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in important to realise that iconogntphir questions i a connexion 
with the Budslhii figure carnet be isolated, but must be 
approached as parts of the general problem of Indian icono- 
gmpliic history, though always with special reference to the 
minor details of sectarian differentiation and variations 
characteristic of place and period. 

From the point of view of the problems posed In our title 
Buddha figures(Jmas included in groups 1 and 3) may be dussL v 
fled as follows : (I) The head smooth, with a conical, spirally, 
twisted projection on the crown of the head (PL IV, Fig, l). 
Let ns not take it lor granted that the head is shaved, or that 
the projection is an us rum-. This is the early Kusilna type, ! 
rarely seen after the second century, and never after the fifth. 

As both the oldest Indian type, and evolved In what was 
probably the most important Ruddhial centre in and before 
the Kusana period, this type may be regarded as having 
most authority, 1 

(2) The early GandhAran type h with long flowing locks - 
gathered together on top of the head to form a top-kno t; 
often with a moustache* 1 In tbe muni contemporary with 
the lust, later replaced by 

(3) Tvpe with a definite crania I protuberance in 

this sense), the whole head together with the protuberance 

vafa, V, 4S [Dit.tf&juf*, li, in the itory ol the meeting ol Gautama 
a till HimbL^ra, the former is called lSiiridtuw althuuch the event took place 
3 PVLTI years the Enlightenment, i.e\ " before he Lad begqmt* u Buddha 

III the titter technical Fttise 

In uonur-id, and always in Gfln-ilhara.Gnu;ama is repn rented as a Liuddha 
frum the Great K-enuncimliun and pot merely aiter the Attainment 

of HuddlmhowL 

A marked di mergence bet iveen the text 3 and the art ia tp be observed in 
the fart that the formvr almost always speak of tbeBudhl tree ns a nyii^rv>i^d h 
the latter re|in?rieat it as a pi'pptdn, 

1 For {!) set HJ J-A . d figs. ^ 9 , S^- 0 , and 9 S ; .^mitb, Jaina Stupa of 
JtaiAvrt* pi- ti. Vogel* £ni* -4rrA. Mup r , Mathum, pb. iikc and rii E 
pcbeimaiu di Pant Aeon, Heft 3. The spiral conical projc-. tion ir- often 

broken away, 

1 For the Gaodhara t}^* see Foiicbcf, L' Art &r4GQ°h€MddkupiE Ju fxr md- 
Ajjria, pa^dini; figs. DU, U4 ; and counties* other published 

fllUQplHk 
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being covered by small short- curb. This type appears about 
the middle of the second century a,d. f and rapidly becomes 
the general rule both in Mathura and in GnndMra, spreading 
from both areas through Bhutan and Kuea to the Far East, 
and through VengT (Amaru vat-h etc,) to the south-eaat of 
Asia. The vast majority of extnnt Buddha figures belong to 
this type. In a comparatively late form, commonest in Siam, 
(but not unknown in Southern India and Ceylon, the usipm 
ie surmounted by a pointed flame, 1 


(4) Buddha figur es with a crown [rarely a turban), and some¬ 
times other ornaments. Rare in the Kusana period (PI, V, 
Fig. 8); one at Bodh-Gaya; common in the Fab art of Bihar and 
Bengal, still commoner in Indo-China." The type is of course 
appropriate for Bodhisat-tvas unci in representations of 
G&utamn’g First Meditation ; it presents a problem only 
when the personage represented is undoubtedly Gautama 
subsequent to the Great Renunciation. 

Before proceeding further it will be necessary to discuss 
the history and terminology of the royal headdress. 

Literary sources establish the fact that the turban 
I constituted a distinctive mark of royal birth or royal or divine 
dignity. Thus, in Vedic u&agE a turban is specified as worn 
by the king on the occasion of Vajapsya, and Rajasuya (corona - 
tkm) ceremonies, and by Brahman students at the completion 
of their studies, though not subsequently in daily life, 3 In 
the ^[ahdhhtlrattt (I 3 170, 13) a particular friend of Kuvera 


1 For (3) H-I.I r A. r tigs. 9S P 100,101 + and IGS-61 arc typical. Thonaandfl 
of EUHnp]#j ^oald be cited. 

* For the downed typo see refr-in-fietE in HajuEttdaf, Adi-Buddha in (A* 
jEmfern School c-/ Art , in Varemlra Research Soc. p Ann, Mzp, r 1926-7, 
together with Afttiemr Atonunml^pL'2M m ff*hni in A,S,I. h A.H. r 

lPlo-16, p. 64> + nnd M.F.A ., Hiill*j in No. i:i$ r etc. 

1 Tlie fflodom turban liv^rO h still in eji*t?n] semEruirk* t]i<- symbol 
of prad nation : thn dlfridpic is in ftluiv. pujtiNari until the dtpnaiy of a 
P apri is conferred OH him by the Wtida of hia mutw/' Further, " The 
Ha^rj h tied bb a symbol of succoeeiait when thr head of a religious brether- 
hood dies and anoTheir is tinted or nominated in hu? place 1 (Yuinil All. 
MmotfWph ti* the silk fabric* &/ tht A\W r P, vnd Garik, 10£W) P p. 77). ft* 
ftL-jo Aj/pii Furii^, eh, n 1 , 
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in called “ the turban upon the head of Kuvera !5 f i-U aa dear 
to him as the kingship itself. In the NidUnakatha ( Fausholl, 
Jala hi 7 L 60), when Prince Siddhsttha is loir the List time 
clad in royal splendour, the ceremony being performed at 
lndm'a behest by Yi^nknmma himself, great stress is laid 
on the winding of the turban, while the other garments and 
ornaments are taken for granted. 

In very early terracottas and in the oldest reliefs of Rhiija 
enormous turban* are represented. Those of the f?uhga 
period tc,g. Ehaxhut) are similar, but slightly smaller; | 
they seem to be made of flowered muslin, and are always 
arranged to show a large round ball of the same material in 
front, above the forehead, like a crest ; the muslin is bound 
up with the hair, of which a good deal can be Been. At Sand 
the type persists, but the folds of the turban proper cross 
above the forehead more symmetrical|y T ur in Southern 
India at the present day ; less of the hair cun be seen. In 
the Kusana period the turban ia again a little smaller ; it 
has the same symmetrical folds, but the ball in front is replaced 
by an ornamented, slightly convex disc, through the centre 
of which the ends of the turban material seem to be 
knotted (H* IV, Fig. 4; PL V, Figs. 6 and 7) ; the 
hair is only seen immediately above the forehead. 1 
So far it does not appear that the royal head was 
ever shaven, in whole or part : na a rule the hair ia visible 
under the edge of the turban on the forehead and in the same 
wlly at the sides; there arc no locks falling on tlu shoulder, 
and it must be assumed that the mass of the hair m coiled 

1 To judgR from guHif of the acuiptmofi (Pi. V F FLg. 7, and z*mi(.h, Jainn 
$lupa $f AlatfwTii, pi. ci, If, the crfUtEURqted eIlbd, aa it appears in fro til 
tlcW. could he regarded ^ the front part of H «ort of hclniOl COVmiiR tbo 
top ol the bead, And placed in position before the folds of the material 
wire wound on ; but thin iippeanmcir is merely the r*mh of a leohtueal 
^ xfjTr.Hc-y, aa a i fun metal piatt ue mold not bo ropresented in itono without 
Holid rnatual bohiiiii to support it. In ft. few caset only the ereet of the 
Kusanft turban I& pfaced at the Hide of the forehead, and there art do la]d* 
crossing aboVH' the forehead, but the tuxbiiU materi*] eowerf tbe top u£ the 
h^ftd (Smith* loc. eit, F pLlixzvjp Ik but thia ia exceptional. 
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on the top of the head within the folds of the turban. So for, 
too, no kind of crown is represented 1 : but the fcm-ahaped crest 
or disc of the Kusann, tiirbiii] is evidently nutdc of metal, doubt¬ 
less of gold* Nothing like el gem (stenej can be recognized ; we 
must either accept a divergence of texts and art on thas 
point or suppose that the mnni or tm$i ratwm of the former 
refers to this plaque, which may have bei-u jewelled^ In any 
case this Kugana turban with the disc is of chief importance 
from our |>oiiit of view, not. only because iL is the one in 
general use at the time of the development of the Buddha 
image, but also contemporary with most of the texts in which 
the t}fidd-chedana is described* Further, the form is widely 
‘distributed, occurring not only in Mathura, but also in 
Amaravatl and Ceylon. 

Now as regards the accounts and nomenclature of the 
texts. Those in question are \ 1) the 3Iohiivasf 'i^ (2) the Lolita 
Vistara^ (3) s r the Batidha-mrifu T Sanskrit, and b r the anra^ 
Chinese version, and (4) the Niddnokathd [Jataka common 
fcary); ranging in all from perhaps the second or brat century 
B + C* to the fifth a*d. Wc cannot rely on the published transla¬ 
tions, as they do not always consistently render the same 
word in tile same way, and were not made with the present 

1 The ward mtikuta, indooib is used in I hr Buddhit-Vttritii arcount + but 
MfckytiL-baiidhrmm the rutm* of Mi-- zhrim at wkkb the cremuMo]i of th« 
Buddha a body loot place ( h'um), SWggfata that makutv 
may in mmc eases imply a tmhun rathur than a truUi. ,1/uiic/rt is also 
ond of tt woman's beaddreagi Mu ViftKira^ episode □( the sleeping 
verntn, oh. it, L I rd ^rin^ p. «■ *4. 

Nothing like a ltowti appears in the art before the Gupta perkn3 + ciwpt 
in wmondm with Indra, whoso erown (tin fa) ie eviiientiy o£ metal (*w 
my atfdcte on IftiiHL in Matters _4rt + vol t Na„ 1)* 

1 la another o-fjftKPXian, wkero a jewelled tiirb&Ei J* cited M typical of 
a rich kymia'a g&atmna* we fiiid win " gem 

inrf gold decorated head-bindtnjr 11 ; and r?m ai- nt¥lfa-.LjTn£u nji-rrr? ffo - 
arwi ifroddAp, " jfoin nhU pearl and gold decorated head- bin dinjr (ATiFiiufa- 
jpinfrt., jt„ 14, d, an I - i, S = Treockncr, pp, 243, il4Sj. These term a aupjeal 
the typical Kn$ina (urban with lie jcwiikd tmmL In J&inLx i 54 G ^ Cowell* 
p. 3SS) the mo be iA stolon from I he royal ; here eilfa ■.•nrioui rn^an 
hair alone, hut the I urban or amt ihc turban, white mu ni may be a sjouglt? 
gem* Far mob'buddJki — au^iMitta, see A p pb ndii. 
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problem in view ; 1 the same applies to the Dictionaries, 
which, perhaps rightly, give alternative meanings (“ hair ”, 
end “ headdress *') for the most important terms. Only 
the context ran supply the meaning; and it must lie confessed 
it is not always quite clear, nor always in agreement with the 
reliefs. 

In the UfaAduuta 3 we find : 41 1 How can 1 retain this 
ctiiffl 1 ' And the Bodhisattva having cut ofl the cuda with 
his sword, it was received and worshipped (pujiftiii) by ^akra. 
chief of the gods. And it is called cudamaha," 

In the Lalita-Tisiam 3 we have: " 1 Tlow can l retain 
this cudti j ’ And, cutting oft with his sword the cffdrl. he 
east it to the winds, It was received by the gods of the 
Triivaster!msa heavens, with intent to worship it [piijylirihmn), 
and even to this day the cutlamaba is honoured by the 
Trayastrimsn gods, There, too, a temple (rat|r/u) was built. 
And even to this day it is known as that of the Reception 
of the Crest-relic (cwjlapTaCtgrahatiaw ’ 

In both eases Boucher renders cuda by " meche 14 ; in 
the case of the Lalita- Vvstara, Fuucaux by “ tonJIe de 
cheveux ”. s Both renderings arc insufficient, for even though 
the hair be with it {m^ind-saddkim r,ufo of the Niddnakathu), 
it, is bv no menus the most conspicuous pin. of the ntddrmha ; 
except at- Bharhut (Fig. A) the hair cannot be distinguished 
in the sculptured representations. FudS, as will further appear 
below, is used to designate' the whole turban together with the 
hair within, it, and this is the Cudamaka of the texts and the 
Bharhut inscription : I translate “ Crest-relic ”, rather than 
“ Hair-relic ” on the one hand, ot 11 Turban-relic " on the 
other, in order to avoid n too precise limitation of lhe 
meaning. Tu any case all the terras for " headdress ” mast 
be understood with reference to contemporary fashions, 
i o£ tl if- fritasktlfiJUl lit}' 1 cm> much atresa on tin.- halr P 
1 Sena r\ r J/aAoiWjflr* Li, pp- 193.1GG. 
a Lctfmacui, Ltjiia-Fi’jfrlrd F l. -1 (cIl iv), 

* L'Art du Gantikom, p, 3H3- 

LaJtin- Yid#rti w p- 197. 
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The Buddha-eariia, Sanskrit version 1 has “ with his 
sword he cut oil the decorated turban together with the 
hair and tossed it with its trailing strands into the air P like 
a beauteous (flying) goose ” m w in the text - * * citram mukutam 
sake&iih* mkirtffimdndinA utam amkirikse cik^epa rainam 
mnurTra ftamsam. Here the reference to the trailing strands 
shows clearly that the mukuta b a turban, and not 
a crown or tiara ; the whole description suggests a Sunga 
rather than a Knsana headdress. In the following verse the 
turban is received by the gods, with intent to worship it, 
pujdhh ildsf.na . 

In the Chinese version of the Buddha-cariia (= No. 1351 of 
Bunyiu Nanjio's we find a precise and definite 

phrasing which evidently follows closely the Indian original- 13 
The Chinese text has jjm kuan lung hsmnfa ho ti 11 jewelled 
crown enclosing black hair together shaved.”. Pan kuan 
Is evidently rkrmh tnuhuimh ; and if Jtuan, which is used 
only for headgear worn by men of high rank, means crown 
rather than turban, this may be due either to the exigencies 
of translation, or to the use of mnkutam in the original or 
finally to the fact that crowns had come into use by the time 
of Dharmaraksa’s translation, made in the fifth century a.d. 
It would also be possible to render pao kuan more vaguely as 
“ precious headdress ". The next word lung moans a basket, 
but is used as a verb. * L enclosing **; it renders the sa of 
sakz&am, but is more specific. In the following verses,, where 
the gods receive the headdress, only the w ord fa SA hair J \ 
is nsed p where we should expect hum ; but this is the only 
indication afforded by any of the texts of special importance 
attached to the hair itself. There ia no word in the original 
Sanskrit for hstian, +A black,” but allusions to the blackness of 
the Bodhisattva’s hair are not uncommon in the texts else- 
where. 

* CowflU, iJwdif.ta-car&a* ?1, & 1 - 

Mlfll indebted to ray c&Utatgua,, Mams Chic Hirano, for looking up this 
boLIIVc with ira*. BcaTs ytraiun in 4-5, ,# hair with i£* jewrllod rtnd, ,H 

ia altogether uus&tijf actor}'. 
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The Nidanakatha is most informative. 1 In the alamkarm^i 
scene, where Yiasakamnm himself winds the turban {wthuna), 
when the Boclhiaattva is for the hist time adorned in regal 
splendour (it is therefore this very turban that becomes the 
Crest-relic), its folds are apparently multiplied a thousa nd - j 
fold by reason of the brightness “ of the mam-ratana on the 
sisa motif/a ”, Maniratana ref Erring to the Kusaaa turban 
can only mean the fan-shaped jewelled crest, which was 
evidently held in place while the folds of the turban were 
laid oa as its effects appear from the time when the first fold 
is made, and continue until the tenth and last is completed; 
we must accordingly understand the brightness ’ of the 
jewelled crest on the topknot ”, ftoceeding to the cudu- 
chedana scene, we have the words hem, hair in the general 
sense of the word, and usfftwuz, turban, requiring no comment. 
Then we find that the Bodhisaftva, ** grasping the ctda together 
with the tnoU (moliya saddhim ruin ml 2 in his left hand, 

i FinaboU. Mlaka, i. pp, W, 61- 

I SaiMi'i*, a! coarse, governs the wortl preceding it. Tb* liuildha-atriln 
has jsb-I;em(i*. As regards mo.'i; per se, it is " head " or " hetr ", ud might 
perhaps be rendered best by " bred oE hsir ", I have retained the " top- 
knot" of former authors. although we do not really know [or certain that 
tho BoihisaUva'a long hair was tied in a topknot. 

In the ForiiiJffljjarHin, Story of Ajra.Jodatta, 101 (Meyer, p. 251) * 
llrahmaoiral wee tic ii described as m uxdiyut ire* ueataai uto. rendered by , 
Meyer " who wore a sheaf of hair on lij-S bafd head by way of a crown- 
tgjfj end in a [ootaalc more literally " emwntuftcd by IneAlls of a 
of hair on bifl aha von head ", adding that etjt means a single lock 
d! hair left on tho ertiwn of a shaven head. The fact is cuiji means crest or 
both together crown piece or anything of that sari., and SO may mean lode 
or “ turban " attending to tirenjnstanert ; we have seen that the same 
good for moii, mimi/d. But when we find, AS above, moiiyo axlMim 
Cilam as (he equivalent o[ wttifpiiloih inrisiarfi, it is obvious that , 

corresponds M maintora and means the headdress on the hair, not the huif 
alone. 

II ia thcielorH natural to equate moli with teSa* and thia may be legitimate. 
But it should bft borne in mind tbit the usual meaning of mauli, nmuda r 
fit*. L» simply 11 headdress 11 (turban or crOWQ M the case may b&) p and BO . 
perhaps we ought ready to render “ grouping crat add turban together". 
1 q Sud&u-cariut, viii. &£» th t hair (man dh<tj&) ia wid to hm been worthy 
IP be floored by [parit^tartahaamkh] a royal mauU. which U therefore 
certainly not the hair, but the turban. 
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cuts them off with the sword in his right; I render ** grasping 
the turban together with the topknot P \ The product, mob ml 
ctifom “topknot Find turban ”, he casts into the air. where, 
as it floats h it is called ct$ama ni-ttelhtma'ni “ Jewel-crested 
Turban It is received by Sakka, and enshrined Id the Tiva- 
tirhsa heaven, in the Culamatki-cetiya, 1 " Shrine of the Jewel- 
crest(-ed Turban),” or “Shrine of the Precious Turban \ 2 * 4 

It will be observed that cuftf (or ciila) = n’lldmant — 
cvlama#i*v€fham ^ other examples of the short forms may 
he cited in the well-known Bharhut inscription Bhagmxtfn 
Cudanmha and in the name of a Cola Buddhist temple Fit 
Negupatunu viz. the Cfilamapi-viMra. 

The Hair-relic (kfsa-d&Gtv) o! the Buddha is quite another 
story,* It consisted of hairs plucked bom his head and given 
by the Buddha to the travelling merchants from whom he 
received the food offering in the quadruple bowl. It is 
evident that this relic must have consisted of hairs two inches 



Fig. A. — *"ti rJiij/inAm h Bhilrlillt. 


1 Tat4 is one Of the many ca.ws in which the ward ecli'ya does not mean 
4 fltupa. The firtrt Bnddhist fltQpa was erected for thf ibe Hair 

r rlit properly so-called f this wu nibHqwit tu the attainment of Buddha- 
fcoud, and far this first Buddhist dagftb* the Buddha himself prepared the 
model ^deai r /Jut/JjW ffcrW#* i t p. 4?|. 

Bath at Bh^rhut and nl sSafici the 6'iidnjtfLiaAa is shawn npcin an altarwithill 

4 temple, and in full view. 

* Very possibly mofip, in the eotftbinaUofi should cot always 

be taken as equivalent to Mujii-nciifa-, bat dimply op 11 prteioufi treasure JF ; 
cr. fttH<K^gSf thn Seven Treasures of Kijjtffs and ra^niMi 

in c!l£ FuJfi^iTjsarz^inp rendered " pearl of a djadem " nut 11 pearl-diadem § * 
In Mftyer. Hindu Tafts, p. (= J a cubs, p. 3&j. 

In a tiimhaleeo Mhie inscription of the twelfth century we find 
instead af ru i famn?Ei {Ept{jraphiii Zt^iamra^, H, ft. 252 I here,, p r 254i» ier 
M crest 1 ' read J1 Creat I rsm "" or " Precious Headdress r 1 ) T 

1 Fanaboll, JabiL'i, i* Sl r These fa airs were euihrlnccL in a fit u j■& [Beal,, 
Ejddkiat t T p^ A7h 
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in length, as according to nnr test, in the cQ^a-tb^dana scene, 
once shom T so it ever after remained. 

We possess a number of representations of the Crest-relic 
in the art; at BMihiit (Fig. A) and Saftcl, it is represented 
as resting on an altar m a shrine;, which we know from the 
Bharhut inscription represents the Sudhamma-Sabha of 
India's jwiradise. 1 Here T in accordance with contemporary 
fashion. the hair is visible, and even conspicuous. Two later 
representations show the Turban-relic on ait altar as an object 
of worship; one on a Kus&na pediment from Mathura 
("PI. IV, Fig, 2), 2 another Gandharan (P3. IV, Fig, 3]. 3 In both 
cases the regular Kudina turban is unmistakable. Nothing is 
now seen of the hair, and this is quite natural for it would all 
be inside the turban. 

That the Bbagavqto Cad^mjdia was thought of as 
essentially a Turban-relic, and only incidentally a hair- 
relic too, 4 can equally be demonstrated front the texts. When 
the Bodbirattva reflects that the rudd is inappropriate for 
an ascetic, it is because a turban is the moat distinctive 
mark of secular costume (cf. Mtlinda paSha r cited above)* 
True, he later established an order in which tonsure was com¬ 
pulsory ; but it wuti not compulsory for all or any ascetics, 
and we know both from the old reliefs ami from the ^statement 
in Gautama DhartmiMm, iii, 22 t A " A monk may either shave 
nr wear a lock on the crown of his head,” that iu some orders 
the hair was worn long. 5 In all the early Buddhist reliefs, 

1 Cunningham, Slupnof Ehvrkut, pi. 16, or fig- 43 ; Marshall, 

Guide to &ftnch* T pi- a. 

* Ami Vo^el, Mutton.™ ScAogI vf Sc ulpiurc* AJ3.L, _4.i?. + l$0fi-7 + pi. It! : 
Cal. Ailih+ J/iw, jfatittFQ, Xo. J L Another example mny be seen, jb,* 
pL vi {= H II), in the niche aboTe the ItirJrr*-*Alit-gabA. 

& AJso Fom-her, L'Ati fjrcai-hwddkiquc du Gandhira, %. lSS ■ Griggs 
IlUtrjtittfl Building* in Ijtdut, pL 1*0. 

1 Gantami, in vili, 5!!, ewn think- of the BodhiaattTa's 

Iuh£ Hftir ifl huiing been e«t away olfc th* groan tl I prater itiiste bhuvi}. 

1 fiimilurly, JpaMnmhha^ J, 1, £ P 13 with refflKaee cu sfcadanit 

Cl. Cburmhikii^ deBcnptinn at Aucetiefl in gEoaml terms h Laiila -Fa xtara v 
cb, xt, Lehman* p. LLlU : they ait jnHmuhita and iliryhantikhakf^b 
J ' ibeif ri i rtttcil hair is the If crown. and their nails and hair are lun^ h \ 

Brahma, idwayi represented flH an ascetic, I& reprinted with bug tailed 
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Eriilimaiijciil ascetics (Jat-ilas and others} are: represented with 
long coiled hair; the Eodhisattva in the same way, eh the 
Vessantam Jutaku at SancL Blit now the Bodhisattvn lias 
hi mind the tonsured friar whom he had seen in the city as 
the Fourth Sign ; and this is why he speaks of the hair (in 
the Nidajiaktha) as misuited to a mmago, and has to use his 
sword to cut off hair and turban together. Because the 
emphasis is on the turban, nevertheless, we find " the turban 
together with the hair and not ,l the hair together with the 
turban ”« 

It is hardly necessary to account for the great value set 
upon the Turban-relic. Throughout- the East the headdress 
is highly honoured, and its various forms are distinctive 
signs ol rank. In India s particularly so ; the turban, indeed, 
may even represent an absent person, for example, in aorue 
cases of sati, where the husband has been slain in battle, and 
the body lost, he is represented on the pyre by the turban, 
with which the widow dies. 

2. The Eair 

Wc must nest take into account the reliefs which represent 
the Bodhisattva in the act of Gfidd -chedanti. Here we find au 
immediate disagreement with the texts ; for be ia represented 
as holding a long tress of hah in one hand, and cutting it with 
the sword in the other, and it is clear that the turban has 
already been removed Probably the oldest of these is the 
Gaudharan fragment found in Turkestan; 1 there is nothing 
more of the sort till we come to the Samiith relief, 3 then to 
that of Born-buijur, 3 and finally to that of the Annnda temple 

bur, wbejira hia epithet SikhaiU £te* toc T ^jp* p b& a yygi, ii not iru^i, 
bnt wciBJB- a a crown of matted iocka. Thaa Jong hair tan not 

he called a diitlnotive murk of the Jiymnn it contrasted vith the rsLigiou*- 

ln the Jaiuku (No_ 129) a toonn leaving u scalp loek il indicated 

E for ascetic*. Cowelb U p- 2SS, haa i footnote erfOneoajLly * bating that 
Unddhbt tuonki practise tMa tottnUfe*, 

1 Stein, AikwbI Xtofnn* pp B 209,22fi P aod pL ilriu cf. 8*nndia t p, S5S F n, 

* Buigcu, Ancient jlftmuAMTilj, pi. 67- 

* Kimn* TAc Lif€ o/ ffmldha,, pp. 7fl, 7S ^ with disciisiion and nearly 
ofcb,au&tLve references J. 
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in Pagan. 1 The last is peculiar only irt that the hair sticks 
up straight, like a tube, and has some sort of ornament at the 
top of the “tube”. A complication sometimes arises, 
inasmuch as Kanthuka in certain cases is made to receive 
and tsnr home the headdress ", at Borobuiliir. for example, 
he receives what baa now become, not a turban, but an 
elaborate crown tin accordance with contemporary fashion), 
while the gods receive the hair. But this is an exception, 
and the question, whether the relic was to be enshrined on 
earth or in heaven does not bear directly on our problem. 

The realty important point is that according to the plastic 
tradition the w hole of the hair was grasped in a single tress 
in the left hand, and cut off with a single stroke; and even 
according to the literary tradition, in. which the hair is cut 
while still covered by the turban, this effectively held good. 
In any case the 2fiddtiafial}id tells us that “the hair was 
reduced to two inches in length, and curling from the right, 
lay close to the head, remaining of that length as long as 
he lived”. The most natural thing, then, would be to 
represent the single thick tress as reduced to a single thick 
short curl (dvatta). This is just bow we find it represented 
in the early Krishna Buddha type, the first in. the list of four 
types given shove , that the remainder of the head is smooth 
docs not mean that it is shaved,® but simply that all the long 
hair was drawn up close and tight over the scalp into the 
single tress. The thickness of this smooth, hair is always 
clearly indicated in the sculptures. This type is perfectly 
exemplified in the well-known Bodhisattva from the Karri 
mound (PI. IV. Fig. 1) ; hut many other examples are known, 

* Cohn, BjMha ttt die dcs tfefeu, pL 73, Seidenatucker, Die 

Bwl4ha-i'cseiuU i»ttt*Skutptunn <h* Anawin-TeviptU a* P«pan, Hamburg. 

' ml could be argued that, perhaps the head hid been partly shaved in. 
secular life leafing only a scalp-loek. But there is no evidence trf any suck 
custom tu be found in the early art; and in the Buddha-writo, viii, 52, we 
find Qaaiamt speaks regretfully e| the Bcdhiaattva's hair aa having been 
before the tonsure. " beautiful, sett, black, and all m great waTes." 
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both Buddhist and JainaJ Very often, of course, the pro¬ 
jecting curl is broken away, leaving a scar, but even then the 
smooth surface of the head clearly distinguishes the type from 
the later one in which the whole head is covered with nanny 
small curls. 

This new type with many curls appears certainly before 
the end of the Rusana period and probably about the middle 
of the second century* becoming almost universal, in Mathura, 
in Gandhara, and m later art throughout the East. The 
tradition preserved in the NiddnahcUha would still account 
for the length and curling of the hair ; but it must have come 
to he believed that the hnir F instead of being cut off at a single 
stroke, had teen shorn by a succession of strokes, leaving the 
hair of equal length all over the head, as would seem to 
have been inevitable if turban and hair were removed together* 
in accordance with the literary tradition. In other words, 
the representation of many curls would seem to bring the 
formula into closer correspondence with the literary tradition ; 
but, further than this, we cannot say just why the change 
was made in the plastic representations, especially as the 
actual tonsure continued to he, and is always represented aa+ 
the cutting of a single tress. But, whatever the reasons for 
the change may have been, and wherever it was First made* 

■ it is clear that the literary and plastic traditions together 
provide a rational a m3 sufficient explanation for the repre¬ 
sentation of the Buddha & hair either in one curl or in many 
curls. 

1 Inr a iwy fine oiamiite of iho Ki.ilri mound Lypc, now in Mnnkh, 
see bchetnsnn, L, # In Heft 3, illustration en p, 140, 

For Jidnn eiamptflii representing Mnhivlra. see Smith, J*i*a Stupa nf 
Mtdhuntf pip- xv ii, 1 H and <?r F 2, 

In A ujwtptil ikaSHIm r | IS, d e & r tf bin g thft appearsjirp of MahaTfrd-, we 
dm] pvvliif'-ag$a-4init " with A projection on the top of Iuh bend", This 
is again ana billions, for H equally ilereribea t he early typ^ with the spiral 
leret, and the later 11 VW*''. CL Leuram, in Abb. kundc dt* Morgeti- 
iandejs^ Fni F 2. ] 9S3, p. I3fi (gfosEary, a. v* jeindfiji/c). The to ns nre of Mnhftvtra 
is snppoHed La httvs been performed by tl 4 e- tearing gnt <d the hair, Aa relatiHl 
in the and Jrepresenttd in the Gum/sponding illaEtrationa 

(Col Indian CoU, ¥ Una Lon, ir, pi ^) s 
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A few words more on the subject of the first type, with n 
single curl; I propose to call this the 44 Kagardm type T \ 
For st mav be explained, not. onl y by Buddhist tradition as 
above, but as representing a current type of ascetic coiffure, | 
both Briihmamcai and Jaina. Max Muller (S.B*E.+ xxxii , 
p. 421) has the following note on the epithet “ kapardiri 

“ Kajtardin is an epi thet not only of Htidni bat also of PQflan 
{vi, 55, i ; ix, G7, 11 ) T and. of a Vedio dnn* the Trtsus or 
Yasisthas (viii t 83, S') ; ace Roth, Zur, LtL uni Ge&ckickte des 
TF«da, pp. 94, aeq. ; Qldenberg, ZJJ.Af.fi., xlii t p. 2U7. 
Kaparda is the name of a shell* and the hutr twisted together ( 
in the form of a shell seems to have suggested the name of « 
EapardinJ' 

Siva is several times called Kaptirdin in the J tahdbharaia 
(Ornna Parra). A Y&k^a Kapur din is mentioned in the 
PTahmidhticintSma u 1} In any case, the known kapardin 
type of ascetic coiffure may have had something to do 
with the determination of the earliest Mathura Buddha type. 
It should not he overlooked, however, that the hair of ike 
true Kapardin is bug ; the single cur] as represented in 
PL IV, Fig. 1, represents the Knpardin coiffure only in 
miniature, and is not to be regarded as u ja&amukuto. 

3. The ujrp W * Problem 

The earliest text that bears on the problem is the JJoAd- 
paddna-Svtlti “; there the Last in the list of the thirty'two 
lakkhnnas proper to a (me the) Haha-Puru^a 3 (Great Male) 
destined to become a Cukravartin (Universal Emperor, or 
King of The World)* or a Buddha, is this: Dem-kumdra 
u 7 ihlsQ^no t +i the divine young prince has a turbaned head 

1 Tawing truulattPUf p- -0. 

■ 8-B.B. lii */jta /teddAa. 2* ItUO). Most authors ftgtw on m 

date between tbe third anil first eenttrrte& n.q, 

9 The Irons H Brikmini^i point of view ii Xnrilyana 

(Vieput. Waddell ha-i Interpreted the tura Taa in this connexion {The Buddha *4 
Bitittem . „ . or E>pi£d _ . . , O.Z. + ifi, 1915) ; ef. Keith. Buddhist Philo¬ 
sophy, p. 29. Buddha, in the JfnAdAMfusJQi la already an avatar of Vt&OU. 
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(or dimply* fc turban-head s ) + ” Similarly in the Mah&wulu* 
ufmt$asir$am (the passage is probably Interpolated, see 
Senarb, il, p. vi) i and Lal^a-Vistara, eh. vii, us#1§q-3%$q 
auriumja-iamarthafiddha-kun 1 to the same effect. 

Now what b a tLttsnisa [Pali* unkl^a) ? Later tradition, both 
literary and plastic, makes it a bony protuberance cel the 
top of the Buddha's skulk Let ns ignore for the present this 
interpretation, and observe the meaning and usage of the 
word before the creation of Buddha images. Etymologically 
■ the word means a protection from the aim, sunshade J \ 
In Brahmiinical usage generally it meant a turban, always 
an honourable, and often specifically a royal headdress; 
it is specified as worn by the king in the Rajasuya (coronation) 
and Yajapeya ceremonies, and by Brahman students at the 
completion of Vedic studies ; also by Vratyaa (Atharm Veda* 
xv 7 2)* The term may also have been applied to the royal 
umbrella; in the Mahabharato we find chuttrahtli-strsa, 
instead of uinTsa-ilr^ta and the Chinese text cited by Watters 2 
has as one of the hk#m}as that there id 41 on the top of bis 
head the like a deva sunshade.'' Beside this the 

word is used io designate the coping of a stone trilling. 
Later we find lASnlpo- U\ na , diadem or coronet. In the 

Milindapanha, v f 3, is used in the regular sense of 

turban, as one of the live insignia of royalty; Siva is called 
in the McthabA&mta^ probably in the sense given by 
Watters (lex?. cit. f i, 196) as having u the hair done up into 
a coil on the top of the head ; some Brahmnnicul ascetics in 
ancient reliefs, as remarked above, do, in fact, wear their 
lung hair coiled turban dike about the head. 

I So far we have found no literary evidence whatever ILO 
suggest that the word usm^a, unhim, ever referred to any 

1 Foncani ?end&rK r H F [a trie couroimee par an pro! abefince da crin& 1P ; 
bat bp ifl evidently relying on laitr commentators; flctoidJT l heft! is m> 
WOfd far im oouroTLTWE " and no contemporary authority tor j*nJ$«&craiaCf dti 
OdlKt 

1 On Yuan Ghtrangi 
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physical peculiarity, such as a bony protuberance, 1 Nor is r 
any suck peculiarity represented in the arfi before the middle 
of the second century aj>. 

What then is to be understood by the Mahapad*l na-Ststta 
passage 1 Another of the Wfc khanm gives the Bodhisattva 
forty teeth ; here the peculiarity in view seems to me muck 
rather connected with the abnormal number of teeth, than 
with their precocious advent. In any case it is bard to 
believe that it was originally meant that the child was born { 
with a turban on its head or with fully developed teeth. 

A very simple explanation can be suggested, however : the 
thirty-two lukktianm were borrowed in their entirety from 
Brahmanical sources^ and are really the characteristics 
of an adult Cakmv rutin. and Maha-Furusu and as such and 
without modification were applied to the infant Bodkmttvu, 
when the Cakravurtin concept came into prominence. 3 The 
result is a description altogether too + ' previous ” ; and. if 
we try to rationalise it (and this was probably not attempted 
or felt to be necessary at first, the main point being the 
magnification of the Buddha), we can only interpret the 
kktitanas in question as (! ) bL destined to wear a turban" 
(juat as we speak of a child bom with a silver spoon in its 
mouth), and (2) as “ destined to have forty teeth 

Further allusions to or citations of the IdbftAogos in relatively 

1 Etede and Fttays Da vide, Diefitfiaory, eitp iJ turban^ 1 as the only 

meaning of vnhT^ f with th* following rcfcmUKB r DN, U 7 r ll. 19 = ili* 14G 
(et DinJ- P iit HS J Mila, 530 ; DA L «0 : DhaA. i p In 

Majjhi-ma Nik&ya, S9 (ii. 119) Kinc Fuseniidj l*ys down his sword wad 
unMm before sipproachmu- the Buddha, and hEre, too, nnhtxt can Only mean 
M torb&n 

1 This test* onnEistEEtl? inform ua that the JatiAciwaa were recognised in 
the infant Bodhiti 4 ttv& by Brahman eoothaayerfl {nainaitiafca}. Divination 
of this sort is eipreEsh forbidden to gad Edddhiilf!; when?** 11 . . . tbc 
bnainfsti of Brahmans is rcncemed . , . with the knowledge of lachy T 
mw ks {bkl&awfyY*' {Mm^paUha, \r r % fomwliat mjiterioiuly 
anil exceptionally, Saifu Nik, W22 attribute* the MiihapuruM toil;Anna" 
to HiTcri, M the Babylonian," 

3 The Caknavartifl concept, AB remarked by FrayfobkL, AfOfth-ndan« fc 
pp. 102* I15 f eeenu to have coma into prominence at the same tvmp that the I 
A£oka legend wae elaborated, thru proliably in the second or fiistoentniy fi.C. 
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early texts give us no further inlormation. 1 The curliest 
.Early Indian imaged do indeed exhibit certain of the lak$vna&, 
such as the eJ ml, and the wheel-marts on the jklIuis of the 
hands and soles of the feet ; but they do not attempt to 
1 represent an iuhIsh, either as a 1 urban, or, until Inter, ns a 
bony protuberance. The forty teeth, not being visible, never 
presented any ieonographie problem, 

M- Voucher's theory of the origin of the imum as a bony 
protuberance I understand to be as follows: Candiiarau 
sculptors made the Ural Buddha images, and represented 
the hair in flowing tressea gathered together into a topknot, 
in Indian fashion, avoid ing the representation of a pro¬ 
tuberance for aesthetii 1 reasons. Indian imitators, dissatisfied 
with so obvious w departure from the facte as they must 
have been, for all are agreed that the BodinsaLt. va cut off 
bis hair; interpreted the Gfmdhara chignon as covering a 
cranial bump and supposed that this bump wua what had 
been referred to in the phrase unhlso^sito of the Mafia pad&na 
Sittta ; they replaced the long hair with short curls (more or 
less in accordance with the tradition preserved in the Niddna- 
kathii), leaving the cranial bump conspicuously in evidence. 
In this case, evidently the Gandharaa sculptors accepted the 
correction made by their Indian brethren^ for the type with 
the protuberance and the short curls very soon predominates 
in both areas. 

On this it may be remarked, that many of the Gamlharun 
images with flowing Jocks do actually seem to represent 
a protuberance covered by long hair T rather than long hair 
alone. 2 In any case, it is certain that the later Gaiidhamn, 
as well as the later Mathura, images exhibit the protuberance 
covered with short curb. The problem before us is to learn 

1 E.p*. Lakthnn^^SuUajUa (£.ELlL f iv = Diakf^S vf the Buddha, 3 + with 
a valuabfediraurifiaby Jtbys Davids;-: MitimdapaHka, iil, C T 3 ; Aivaghofla, 
jSu.'rAjf-LJrJjtaro (Haber* p. -1397—hare the Buddha, adorned wnlh the ffflpvfUW 
■“loakftd like a palming ,r ); fjitltia- Irtara ; etc. 

i?.r. M.ifc.A^ Bnlli»tin T Kb. IfM. imd Hackle, J, p Sculpture.* grica~ 
hriuddhiqut* da Kapiha, F^aium Fuj( f xxvii^ p. 39, and pi. jv. 
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why this type was substituted lor the earlier Mathura form* 
which I huve called the Kapardin type ? 

I do not believe that a definite answer to this question can be 
given at present. That a misunderstanding took place has 
been designated by Cohn as a brutal solution 1 Yet I think 
we cannot avoid the conclusion that a new interpretation of 
the old texts lav behind the change. For the only explanation 
that I can suggest is that in the beginning the old texts had 
not been studied ; no rationalisation of the ULmnaj had been 
attempted, because it had not been realized that once inserted 
in the Buddha legeud T they would need to be explained, 
loiter on we reach a period ol definition and commentary t 
culminating in the work uf Buddhaghosa in the fifth century. 
Ituddhnghosa h \ nisei f writes long after the practical problem 
of iconogrupkie representation had been settled; he had the 
Buddha figures with a protuberant J$a no less than the old 
text* before him. Even so he finds himself in diilk-allies, 
and, as Khys Davids has remarked, his interpretation is not 
at all satisfactory. He says with regard to uyht 80 -$ uo : 

“ Than refers to the fullness either of the forehead or l he 
cranium. In either case the rounded or highly developed 
appearance is meant, giving to the unadorned head the 
decorative effect of a crested turban and the smooth symmetry 
of a water bubble/ 

The problem must have presented itself much earlier, at 
the time when the worship of the cult image received official 
sanction and became an orthodox institution. This may 
have been some little time after the first images of the 
kapardin type had been made. At that time the old books 
would have been exaiCticd with a view to testing the propriety 
of the current representations, and naturally the passages 
relating to the lfikkhx?ms would have been first consulted, for 
these would constitute the only rt Sdpaiastra 311 then available 
on the subject. It was assumed that the lakkJuxnai having -/ 
been recognized in infancy must have been present in infancy, 

i Buddha in dir Evmi (U* Gsttn#, p. XXV. 

JBAS- OCTOBER 1&2S, 54 
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.and so unhisQ-slm had to be interpreted ae a physical appear- 
^ a lice. The result was the representation of the uml$n or 
unfnm as a protuberance ; and at the same time, as we have 
seen, the tonsure was reinterpreted as resulting in a crop of 
short curb, rather than in a single coih The new formula met 
with complete success (the only late example of the older 
fashion being the Mnnkuwat image) ■ and Ruddhaghosa 
■ later on endorses the accepted solution, We find later on a 
considerable cult of the ti§nl$a in this new sense ; the Chinese 
1 pilgrims speak of stupas at Kidda containing pieces of it- 1 
Naturally, we cannot accept the supposed existence of such 
relics as evidence for the real existence of a protuberance ; 
it is even quite likely that the stupas in question had been 
erected over a turban relic (lipnTftf) in the first place, and 
later came to be regarded as containing a relic of bone- The 
fact that the turban was really in Indrnloku would hardly 
have prevented the erection of memorial stupas, or Cihjamah&- 
cetiyus, on earth. 

Reside the literary sources, it i:= possible that older scono- 
graphic sources existed and played some part in the evolution 
of the new Buddha typ*\ Several scholars have called 
attention to the figure of In-dr a in the form of the Brahman 
y Santi found on a railing piflnr at Bodhgnyl set up by Xagadeva 
about 100 b.c. 2 It, has been generally agreed that there is 
a protuberance on the head, uud that the head is covered 
with short curlv hair ; but as Raelihcfer points out, Tndra 
is not here represented as a Chkravartin, and we cannot regard 
the protuberance as an usnl^a. Nevertheless, this figure, 
provides a prototype for the later Buddhist and Jama formula. 


' 1 Walters, On I'tiflh tfAuOPfp i r FP- 1S, wrUh CuU rofcteD cisb. 

1 Bachhofei, L., Em c Ffiilir-EitjHr aw JoJirb, As. Knnst, ii, 

ISHS, KrumnE^t, Sl, Cnin^^eiler indifcbvi Kuti/ii, pp P U3 S 114. IDd pi. 31 r 
HJJ.A. r fig-, -lu. Attention first called lo ihii relief by £l r John 
MfcHbftlL JRAS* lflCfl, p. HMO, lludrlha-likB heads with curly hair in.! 

. crniiial protuberance occurring in ietna medallions at RftUhgaya h*Vr Wen 
cited a* « i».rly TtndUh a, hut thay ocour &xnhtfllvely on tho later 
pillars not antrilatina lh>* Gupta p+riod. 
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One text, viz. the Citralaksaiia, ably edited and translated 
from the Tibetan by Dr. Laufex, ha* not been referred to, 1 
In this text the dimensions of the upjii $a of a Cakravartin are . 
given, and are such as to show that a protuberance on the head 
Is. intended. It should be observed, however, Lkut; notwith¬ 
standing that Hindu deities axe generally represented in the 
guise of great kings, rulers of particular spheres or of the whole 
finiverse, no known example of Hindu sculpture presents] 
ns with a deity having a cranial protuberance 3 ; the pec uliarity f 
seems to lie exclusively Buddhist and Jainn, and this supports j 
my view that it resulted from a dogmatic interpretation 
placed upon the phrase ?inATso-sisu t and promulgated uponJ 
some special occasion, either a council ad Juk or some council 
dealing generally with the definition and interpretation of the 
canon—perhaps in the reign of Kanifku. and at Mathura, 
Moreover, it does not seem to me necessary to assume any 
very early data for the CUra\ak§a^a t though it may be called 
the oldest, ox one of the oldest, Silpaiaatras extant. 

The latter part of the present section of our inquiry is 
admittedly speculative. But this at least emerges as a 
definite fact, that we have no literary or monographic evidence 
for the i nterpretation of u?m$a its a bony protuberance previous 
to about A-D, 100 at the earliest; before that time we have* 
certainly no right to translate the phrase unhiso-sUa as 
M having a protuberance on the head And though the 
early Mathura Buddha figures have certainly a protuberance, 
it is evidently a coil of hair, and bears no resemblance whatever 
to the uxnisa 11 bump J * of the later formula. 

Ceovoted Buddhas 

Inasmuch as the Bodhisattva put off his royal robes when 
first adopting the ascetic life, and inasmuch as all adornments 

i Uinfpr, DofcujrW.-PU 1 * dtr irtJircAea Kunsl, I. MuUrti. Iki* OitralaL^a^a^ 
Leipzig, I&13. 

■ EictpLi&n must tio madn.- nl tlua fiffnro rtf Bali pouring out thfi 

itwi'n odfi in On- TruikittiuA wmpoaitioua rtf Ores 1L III, LV Lit MdamI 
llUnerji, R It, in JJufn. A.S.I , Xc. Cu T pp. IS, 23, nnd pEa.ixa and x*i} r 
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are far bidden to Buddhist monks, it Las often been stated 
by myself and others that such representations must be 
regarded as uncunonkai and unorthodox, and il Las also 
been held that the type is of late origin. 1 But we have no 
right to assume that a common and carefully represented 
type is aberrant; we ought rather to try to discover its 
significance. 

It will be remarked at once that the Buddha figure comes 


/ 


J 


into being only after the Buddha has come to he regarded as a 
deity, in fact as Devatideva, god of gods. At the same time 
the CakTavartin concept, that of an ideal King of the World, 
play a a great part in the monographic development; the 
Buddha must be provided with all the Itikmnvs of such a 
being. Then there is the doctrine of the Three Bodies of a 
Buddha, the Dhannnkaya (Logos-body}, the Sambbogakuya 
(the appearance in glory us a personal deity), ami the Nmnana- 
kuYa (the body manifest of an earthly Buddha). Finally 
we have the concept of an Adi-Buddha, a primordial being 
and essence from AVhorn proceed all Buddhas a nd Rodhisattvas, 
manifested on whatever plane, 

Not all of these doctrines arc certainly known to date back 
to the Kuaanu period, where the problem meets us almost at 
the beg inn ing of the Buddha iconography ; but they belong 
to the essence of Mahayanii theology and must- have been 
present in some form at a very early stage of the development. 
Indeed, the representation of Dhyani Buddhas in the head¬ 
dresses of Bodhisattvas already in the Kusann period and in 
Gandharan art 2 amounts to proof of the currency of the 
Trihay a theory in the early days of Buddha iconography. 

It is clear that any one of these conceptions might suffice to 
account for the representation oE a Buddha, or any particular 
Buddha such as Gautama p with whom we are chiefly con¬ 
cerned, as garbed like a god in royal robes : needless to remark 


1 Chuidif R. P., in A.3Jr, p. 105. The oldest cial&ple 

ebpzd^ to be the tnrban^l Btlddhl ot 1-1. V. Fie. 5 (il not a Bodljmttrfi), 

1 73,95. 
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that the headdress (turban, or crown according to the period) 
is the roost significant feature of such a garb. Mr. Majumdar, 
in an able discussion recently published, 1 has plausibly argued 
that all crowned Buddhas represent Adi-Buddha ; in ninny"' 
cases, however, especially where a pseudo historical situation 
is depicted, as in the common instance of the Pala reliefs - 
representing a central crowned Buddha in. the earth-touching 
pose, surrounded by representations of the remainder of the 
Eight Great Events, it would he far simpler to suppose that 
we have to do with a glorification of the earthly Buddha, by 
the addition of attributes projter to the Sanibhoga kaya, and 
reminding us that the Buddha is more than man. 

This last view sceius to me to be supported by a relief 
(PI V, Fig. 8) such as that of the central panel in the verandah 
of the eaitya-cave at Karli, which can only lie described as 
the Coronation of the Buddha, and curiously recalls mediaeval 
European representations of the Coronation of the Virgin. 
Here the Buddha, in full Gupta style, with u-mtsw and short 
curls, is seated on a lotus, the hands in. dharmacakra-mudTd, 
with the wheel and deer below ; it is undoubtedly a repre¬ 
sentation of the First Sermon in the Deer Park at Benares. 
But immediately above, though not yet touching the Buddha’s 
head, is a crown, supported by two dying dtva* or angels. 3 
On either side of the Buddha stand attendant Bodhisattvas : 
incidentally it is of interest to note that the Nagns, whu more 
often support the stem of the lotus on which the Buddha 
is seated, here support- the pillar that bears the wheel. 

leouographiealJy, the derivation of the “ Coronation ’’ is 
fairly clear. In several Kusiina reliefs representing “ Intlra's 
Visit” (e,g. A.S.I., AM., 1909-10, pi. xxvo, also TI. 11 in 

* in a* Etukn School ot Aft, Ana. Rep. Varendm RBBeamh 

Sdc., RajEhttbi, 19S8-7. References to the literature arc [liven; BurCt-sa, 
j!Kfcnr Jtomimtni*, pL 236, and Salmi I crowned Buddha from PariliAs*. 
pnral ill .4 A, A, A Jf„ 1D1D-1G. may he added. 

: K.g. Bulletin, Xu. 132, p. 30- 

■ Similar cwonatitiiu are HJinetipiea ir presented in conneiiufl, with tie 
marriage cl £)t> and 1‘arlratT. 
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the Mathura Museum) an upper range of niches shows the 
, Crest-relic adored by deities, the arrange merit being always 
such that the turban occupies a position immediately above 
the head of the seated Buddha in the cave below. 1 From this 
it is but a step to a representation of angels or devua supporting 
a turban or crown above the Buddha’s head, in fact, to a 
" Coronation f \ Some Gtindhamn reliefs are similar (Burgess, 
AnomU MmummU, pis. xcis r 3, and cxvji, 1L). 

Thus it would appear that we ought not to regard the 
appearance of crowned Buddhas in art as anomalous; we 
can only do so if we forget that the cult image of the Buddha, 
and the Buddha himself in Mahayimi theology, are not ao 
much historical figures as mythological symbols. The activity 
ol the earthly Bnrldha, originally a living memory, has 
become, as it were, the Itla of a deity; it is related in the 
later literature with a corresponding miraculous enhance¬ 
ment. All things considered, it is perhaps surprising that 
the Buddha should not have been represented more often and 
more constantly with the outward pomp of a divinity. It will 
be remembered, however, that even a great Hindu diviuiLy 
may be represented us a yogi and ascetic, as in the ca=.c of 
Siva, so that the panoply of royalty appropriate to a deity 
most not be thought of as essential. In the rase of the 
Buddha the force of the historical tradition, long established 
not only by the litem lure, but even in the early art before the 
Buddha figure appears in human form, certainly maintained 
for the [Ua the aspect of veridical narrative. But the Buddha 
is equally a Great Being, a deity, whether be appears in 
monastic robes nr as a king. 

APFE>n>rx 

The use of the world uiAibaddha in the M ilindajianha, 
cited above recalls a perEintmt passage in ]TemacLtiidra"s 

3 Sff raj iJ Rulj ItttJi&n la m OgrUpfoy- Pi \ , Indra \ in Un^rm Art, 
tqT, i, Nu. L ItiiS. 
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Parisian { Jacobi, A uscftLU'tihlte lH Mtjha- 

rSftfi, p. 3!i). A certain Fnjjoya lias minis of! with one of the 
puljcB servants and an image of a Jinn ; he is captured, ami 
branded on the forehead as a criminal. But as it is a Ilolydny, 
tbe king Udavaija releases tiffi, and invests bun with a 
golden petite at the same time endowing him with a kingdom- 
The text has patio ya sueai}ty> . . , baddho, literally ties 
on a golden patta ", Meyer, translating (Hindu Takx, p. 111) 
has "golden turban", Thera follows Lhe remark, according 
to Meyer’s rendering, to which I have added the original 
terms, 14 hYom that time on kings were invested with the 
turban {pulta-baddha); before this they were invested with 
the dkdem (manda-baddha)r I have always regarded this 
passage as of interest in connexion with the history of crowns 
and turbans in India, but had not consulted the original, 
Jfow I see that we have here, indeed, an interesting reference 
to the disuse of turbans, and even a reason assigned, inasmuch 
as a precedent was established for a different procedure , 
but nothing is said of crowns or diadems. Here tnauda-baddha 
is a turban, 1 palla-lxttidha a frontlet or fillet. 

In the Sujnafigala Vi&UfsI, 1, 89, some luxurious monks 
are blamed because they 11 Lie on the forehead a turban-strip 
(untita-pattaih) of the length of a ratejia, four spans wide, 
showing the edge of the ends of the hair, like forked lightning 
on the face of a cloud; (or) they wear a cufdmani ", 

i ElaHVhwe {aenracaadru. Pnrif h>fujnirra n, Story of Drmmh*. Jacobi 
p 3Lf, and lie jet, pp, PD, 140) woiufa alone ia used for headdress (in this 
ci-'presumably a crown, us it Is found in good! eonditiuli while digging 
iho foundations for * cfOasohM), Ec also in thn story of Ssjjarilkuinir* 
(Jlfnbi, p. 26, Msyer, p. fta) FJineda is tbe turban or omwn used in tbs 
owndatlpn Ceremony. It ia evident that just as in the Fall tcite cu46t„a™ 
ue#fcifla m»y be contracted tocudu™™' or f4Jrl, sc in the JbinA testa tnauja- 
taddfolH the earac M manrfo-mynnu or simply t m*tjp ; and “t urban " or 
" crown " IS to he nmlwatood according to the cireuiHfltamves and con- 
temporary tMbwn. For similar contractions pee Franks, KtiTzwjr» 
der cUpoiita m «. Wiener Zcit. Koude dca M u rgr-n Landes „ viii, 

2^94 

' In Lhe Story nf Nilgai {Meynr, p, 18 L| wLtra the chief nCnm Is pdfl antjflf- 
this should ha rendered ” inverted with the frontlet ", ratW than " with 
the turbun " U «*JH h“ B - 
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It cannot- be denied that a tor baa could be arranged to 
conceal a brand on the forehead (eh Meadows Taylor, Con- 
fe&si&ns of a Th up, World’s Classics edition. IS 16 , p. 501) ; 
and that according to the Dictionaries* 11 turban pp nr " tiara ” 
one of the less common meanings of ptjtta. But we have 
to take Into account that in the ancient (cl. puvmm of the text) 
ceremony it wait precisely a turban, and not a diadem or 
crown that was used ; and that the primary sense of jjoita 
is something flat, and quite often a piece of flat metnl + also a 
frontlet or forehead ornament. It is obvious that a thin 
gold plate bound on the forehead would conceal the brand erf 
letters much more effectively than would the folds of a turban 
specially tied, f propose to render potto mmnm im golden 
frontlet , and the subsequent passage + 14 From that time 
on kings were invested with the frontlet; before this they 
were invested with the turban. " 

That this interpretation is almost certainly the correct 
one will appear further from a consideration of the ceremonies 
of investiture in Ceylon (of. my Mai nit ml .Sinhalese ArL 
pp. 209 1 302. and pi. xxiii, 3) T SirhkalesE? pataJja?jdtnam is 
to confer a title or office by binding a metal plate on the 
forehead „ Eurh a plate, whether of silver or plain or jewelled 
goIrL is called a nalalpafa, Davy, Tmitel I tit Ctylnn , p, 163, 
describes in some ileta.il the coronation of a BuhhaJese king; 
in which the principal ceremonies were the girding on of the 
State word, and the t icing of the inscribed nalal^Va on the 
king a forehead. It is true that I cannot cite a corresponding 
ceremony in I n^l la a J but I hinra little doubt- it could be traced ^ 
and if not, it w-uuld only follow that Ilemacandraa comment 
d tit tug front the third quarter of the twelfth century. Had 
reference to the introduction ol a temporary fashion which 
survived only in Ceylon. 


■*fc* $/"***'“ tn * icd at in v^rau man* 

mma**k UO («L Kirn, Bib. Ittd 1B Cal™tta a p, 24]), TW 


JRAS. im 


Plate. IV* 



(Tn/srnr jo J N<3, 


1. -IUHlliiHul.l v u (Duddtm): Kaput4iu 
type. 





































JRA& IS3B. 


Kut* V. 



Fiq. 5, —UodiisatlTR ? 


Fic, G,—HpiuI of A wit. 



Fig. fck—" Coronation " of the Buddha. 


Re. 7.—Side view of Fig. 6. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES TV AND V 
Plate IV 

Fml 

L—Head of Eeated Pndhfl&att>a (Buddhal inlige T K*tra Mound. Mftlbnri* 
A. 1 in ibtr Mathura MwnnL Pur the entiiu figure aee Voj’el, Cell, 
irti. I/ti-S-* JfafAara, pL vii, or AlJiJU hg’ 8"*- 

2 t —/The (.-lI damn ha: detail from n K Luiama pediment from Mathura, 
J u 1„ in the Mtlhori MuJrtUltt, For the Vfhoh pediment, see A .$X, -4 . JL., 
1P0G-7, pi. Ivi. 

g__The c^Jwala enshrined and worshipped: Oandhor^ relief from 

Jamal^rhS. After Uui-e*^ ^luunf -Ucn«m*»fc* T pi- 

4 ,_Head of a EodhiaaltTa, or donor, showing the Kus&na turban. From 

Mathura, el ow JL 88 in the Lnrkuow Museum. For tho vfaofe Ggore 
ace ffJ./Xi 77, 


Plate V 

5. —'TurhutlpJ bi-ad of a =eated Buddha, or Bwlhisettva, TCnsaniL Mathura. 

rLowbelon^iiiL: toMHBfs.YuninBlft. For the whole figure see UJJ.A,. 
flg. ST* 

6, 7#i_Front and eidr view of a bead of Siva, from Mathura, Late Ruzana, 

shoving the turban : belonging to E. SnimuifcT, Para. 
fi.—Coronation of the Buddha, Gupta relief, from the f&fftd* of the caitv*. 
hull at Kiirii. 







The Legend of the ktskanu 

Bit B. UiSQDOS 

TTN Cuneiform Texts ol the British Museum, val. xvi, 46, 

^ 183-201. occurs, in the body of the test of u long 

incantation, including a legend of the Fire God. Gibil, and 
the seven devils, the well-known legend of the plant- kiskdnit, 
which is otherwise unknown in medical and magical texts. 
The bilingual text in ax long columns has been admirably 
pieced together by Dr. E. C. Thompson, who also gave irn 
edition in DetoU and Eril Spirits, vol. i, 184-201- It had 
been previously edited in both editions of iv, Rawlinson, 
pj_ I5 r but without several duplicates and joins latterly made 
by Thompson. The lines concerning the gis-htn — kiskanti 
plant occur in the middle of Eev. T. A great many editions 
of this legend have been made ; for the literature on earlier 
editions, see Dhorma's translation in his Chmx <k Textsa 
Reiigit uj\ 98; Eheling in Gressnuum's A ItorieittaUscfie Text*' 
smm dltas Testament, 32& Ail editions suffered from one 
defect \ they were based upon the .4radium text, which is 
not original and is often an incorrect version of the Sumerian. 
That the legend is originally of Sumerian origin is clear from 
the Sumerian tablet from Susa published by Dr. Leon Legrain 
in Delegation en Perse, xiv, 135, No. 9, and photograph, pi. xi. 
Bv comparing the two texts the similarity of phrase* and style 
jg 01ire evident. In contrast to these editions, Mr, C. J. 
tiadd gave an edition of CT. xvi, 40, in his Sumerian Reading 
ft**. 165, which he correctly based upon the Sumerian text. 

gis-kln passed into Acoadian as kiskdnu ; this is clear from 
gi& ganal/zu gim “ like the kiikand of the nether-sea " t Gudea, 
CVl. A. 21,22. Thureau-Dangb, Beeevil tie Tester, 21 Ohv. 4, 
has gii-km after kur-gi-rin = hirkanu, crocus. 

Pinches, inM, 7 Rev. L An unpublished Kish tablet, 
var. of Delitzsch, 8<, ii, 39 + A! bL. 34, 63, 9. 39, has 
^‘yu-za gihkin, a chair made of kiskdiiu. Hence this word 
designates some kind of tree, ot plant which hears seed. 
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In view of the billet version, of which acme lines arc missing 
or defaced, a Lew edit ion of the bilingual test may be useftiL 
Originally this legend was an independent composition on the 
Susa tablet, and belonged to a great series called ef-mt-m. 

Sosa Tablet 
Obverse 

I, 


1 H [in &]nu-ru 

2 . p wjal] gii-JAn-dlm 2 * 

3, [JtubT] mu-a 3. 

4. d En-ki ffii-JAn-itm 4, 

5 , hiskil mu-a * fy T 

G. hut kit du-a-ni 3 hit £re^i G. 

Stiff * 

7. I'i-du du-iii 7. 

fl. spin - Baffin-na-ffim 8 r 

B r ab-imf-gn ld-a fl 9. 


Incantation of the house of 
Ntirn, 1 

The king h creator of the 
kiskanuy 

who caused it to grow a 
in a clean place, 

Enki, creator of the AiManu, 
who caused it to grow a 
in a dean place, 
in the nether world, where 
it abides, in the nether 
world—loading it with 
desirable tilings, 
where it abides, whose 
shadow 

like the a pin of lazuli 
stretches over the midst of 
the sea. 


J Lr. of Etiki. On nur\L = muuirra = Enkl T v, JSOR. T t i3-3v 
E 1 I- J 6 , 46 , L*hl-to mu-a == in® afri Mani. Rather <'f 4 a.i^ 
"*t. Sumerian fuM participial c'cmsi nsi-thm. 

1 Var. ISTp frinitf-rf-ir-a- wi 1 wLm it stand* ", abides. For lur = ir*itu r 
Tar. tbika rrwiifg- (Jaj pa, Eridti, 

tti._ $egul -and ^rrp-^irQ. Cf. QC-$dl in the 

Hymn of Eridu, AJSL. lilt, 1ST. 16. 

-dy?ira " plough , hut thpfr Lt= .1 vnyt hologica] niMinirni litre wlueb id* 
obscure. Til PBS, i> ISO, H. the AL infltrunamt La drsciibcd, 
a P"< -ti&n-kfim, vhow BhuLriw i-= like tin- rtpin of l.i-.nEi, undsn Raw. it, a, 
.Nii. ——, -L the triuptb *<f K i.^h is fjJ Ipm [ n-pi-itt «rjji j?hm. 

Var - JS*3 c&nrpeurai the ihadnw of the kouju* A the Ritcr God t f , vUUr = kitiu 
■" Lir^nt T> , Since apt n wmunEv tontahu tb* word c*. water, and AidNhiru L 
= erf/u - initotp, and A FlX-iu = enflu, nuriftv. verdure (Th. DnBgiP, 
JZilurl*, 13& r 3 CJ] t it i€ po^-iihl^ that api'i = iirirn„ fim -4 
1 Cf, V4r. 1S5 j and piXjjr'p-r \ t ab-Aa$'$a M-o, AJSL, 3tf. Jp. 
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10, liifjfil gi^-kin-dim 


11, KiJWI-e ifr-niu-d-jWJi 


12. * m En -jfcf gis-kht-dtm 

13. kixkil-e ib-mu-a-tjim 

14. * . , 


10 + the king, creator of the 
kUkanH, 

11. when he caused it to grow 

in a dean place r 

12. Enki, creator of t he kiikmw t 

13. when he caused it to grow 

in a clean place # 

14. « . . 



L . . . ga-gim 

2. . . . fa 

3. * * * A a-ma 

4. [d l]-na-te l-gi-Su 

5. 

6. mit-diig-ga 

7. *'Nin-gah\iir)-du 1 * 

8. mu **Nind 

9. al-me-a 3 

10. fjrd-Titiji ^ En-i i-ka 

11, . , , [End of the tablet] 


2. 

3 r * * 4 my . . . 

4. forever (?) 

5. may it be. 

G. The incantation of 

7, Xiiibaburdu which (9) is 

8. in the nnmc of Xina, 

10. in the ritual chamber 3 of 

Enki 

11. (upon it they cast,} 


(At least one line missing, corresponding to Yar* 200.) 


1 Written A-BU- as m OBI. &7. i, 3-, where a Var. hair .1 • HC+5I-* 

£j f_\ i^ L bfiB« >-li’A# in = rf»httru p 

13 5, u. 2- This flam* !s nsnilly written .Viii-Jatur-ffWii, CT. 25.49, L 
gin™ tkr Var- in OBL S7 removes all doubt ^nnoemlng the reading Aafcur > 
far .l-J/A. and CT. 25. 49. R*w r 1 erpLaius the Jiiinse by fteliX iifM/i 
And 6-^TJli dJiLif ,iuJe [tfubiri ?j " she that walks Lhc Etiwt of [^u’n-N. Lower 
w^tlel]. must = nh'klf Jiill, In .4*5 E7-£M-H (/. RU nr #if is either 

a iduss eli A (buck i.e, Arabia = J'lbur, or it Li a variant of Jk'l = ur = jnifd. 
For ,4 (pujf v. Rt- 11444. piflf A-rnt. he. And Rui^i ft, Chu ix. 192, 16. 

Hnt if IW be taken a* a glosJ OH .4 then there is no word for mid " street " T 
ih. the nnn i' h and it is written A ■■ -.J - ^.H -14 ■ 7 _4 f in RA. 20 T 99 r Lii-. 2. 

I tike fa as a £\tm on _4. and suppose that the. ordinal word wag Ntnjfa* 
bur-du ai Quwn that u^ilka in Habur"', And chat sif " street*" is a liter 
addition. See EL. Il^v nL —■* 
i Ct AJSL, 2E5 t 226. | 52. Iff- 

e This infers to = l*4 bUu ^ Vat. 193. Far Lho 

niTtholr-gieil vtw&lber oE Enki in« M igob apji* t, CT. 16, 15> E. 24, 
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Assyrian Bilingual Version 


CT, IG t 46, 183-201 
183* to: Eridug-ki gj£-khi- 
gig-e 1 Iriskd-ta-mu-a 


184, ina E-ri-du ki&ka-nu-u 

sal-mu it- hi ina a$*ri 
tl-lu ib-Jxi-ni 

185. muS-me-bi * 0 zBgm-a(m) 

absu-ta M-e 3 

186, zi-wu-iu uk-nu-u Hhbi id 

a-tm apsi tar-pu 

187. ^’En^ki-ge ki-^dundu-a-tn 

Eridu- (ki)-gn go gal si- 

gn&m 

J88. M il *E-a tal-Iak4a-iu ma 
Eridu hetftilti ma-tu- 
a4i 

189. kj-kii-Ei-Fia ki gilib-um 


183. In Eridu, Laving caused 

the dark HiHnu-tree to 
grow in a clean place, 3 

184. fin Eridu the dark 

HiHnw-trec grew up, 
in a clean place it was 
created.] 

185. having caused it, whose 

appearance is like lapia 
lazuli, to stretch forth 
upon the nether sea, 

186. fits appearance was like 

the blue lapis la^uli T 
which stretches forth 
upon thE nether sea,] 

187. Enki filled it p where it 

abides, with luxuriance in 

Eridu. 

188. [Its habitat 5 b Eridu (is) 

filled with luxuriance by 

Enki.] * 

189. Where it dwells is the 

place of the underworld. 


1 te. lhft M dart ,J + dlitin^niah^d Imm th^ while, yullow, 

varieties MYAG. 1M£ !!. p T 14, i. 7-11 . W* Thompson w>d PcumDc* 

ffnpeis?! /Mritp rjj|J £ri| $pir i4# t i, p, | i .iiL 

Subject JEjiI-j, iii L 1^7. Saint i^ntui in Sosa tablet, L tl 
a V nr. ni>?ii-r r which □onaLnsea th^ line jm a nktivr phraae, hat the-verb 
febuulti then he 1 flabjunctiTE, tu -^p-tr, 

1 \ frr. has t-i " whi ffl ,p , omitted by other l^llAr Suaa tablet, 6—7* 

Hi |towfS harmony},. and fenJu-du-Ri,, which is bett-n\ The synliiaL ^ieraaSlds 
a Bafilxcd inlVtioa fti in this relative form. See £>*m. £r’, J 1S$3. 

1 " bcf'E it etiiFiiiii, ILve ^," 1 

I hfc Accadiftn syntax la difiicaEt. • iiTfrj/i i# c oust mrd with “jfrb 

bat ihen Aa Ea iallaida-i u la runa trued. by iunklojjy id Sumerian IjntA* 
(antidpwLirp cofirtroct § 128} + im ” Of Ea- hia habitat rt \ I cannot tend 
an example of #n uied a* □ substitute for iigen^. “ by ", best it U emplcrtwi 
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190 , xu-hai-su a-mr ir*pi-tim-ma 

191* itima d -Nam- 

mu-am 1 

192. ma-ul-lu M Hnt 
Nammu 1 

193. f^kug-ga-a-ni-ta gis- 

gig l:i-e fiag-bi galu nu- 
mti-un-rhi 2 -tu-tn-ne 1 

194 . i-na hhu et-tu M ki-ma 

kfUi silfo'i-u tar-si* on** 
libhi-M man-ma to ir-m- 
bu 

195. sag ^Utu 

naumgal-aH'-na-ge 3 

196 . iua ti-jvfti-iw 1J *&ama i 


190. pts abode is the place of 

the underworld.] 

191, Where it Lies is the dark 

chamber of the River 
Goddess. 

193, [Its chamber is the bed 
of the River Goddess,] 

193, In its holy house, casting 

ifcfl shadow like a forest, 
wherein no man has 
entered, 

194, (In its holy house, which 

casts its shadow like a 
forest, wherein no one 
has entered*] 

195, wherein are Sfaamush and 

Tammuz, 

196, [= 195*] 


197. ri ba-an na id ka-min-a-ta 

198. im hi-rit pi-i na-ra~{a4i\ 

Iri-lal4a-an 


197* at the junction ol the 
river ol the two mouths, 
198, [between the mouths of 
the two rivers,] 


199. dj Ea-ge-gal d dgi-gc-gal 199* the gods Eahegal, Igihegnl 
[ d -La-gama-ab-KU and [I^ahanm-abzu. of 

Eridu- (fcf)-ga] Eridu] * 

M unbatltutc for the imbiunentfil case, i* Jtira« tpuH (who) made it 

with gold, KAH- ii* ICS, B t etc. The SmnEciaEi <-oiJStrnc:tii>n H a4opt«l 

ifl Kbclinf '■ translation, and the Arcadian i»tnnEunitfll u*h? *1 & ia adopted 
hT Thompson- flja io my trftmMian* Tha Susa tablet still poas on with 
ibe participial Wfietmetien anil Use in-dependum Yefb U broken 4Vi|, 


Obv. 14* 

i Alee Jd, possible. 

■ d«, bv vpwct harmony for da* Sum, Gj\> I ft? ; nt' emphatic eu in 
both independent and dependant verbal forma. Cf- Gin’s tablet, Obv, 8-0, 

* On Lbia ophidian tide at TamittnJ, v T Tammitz and It Igor, 114 tJ. 

* Hastened fruta X. 4147, 7-8, in KA, 17, 132, ^£a.p^pfK4a ocoan in 
CrT 24 37 57 in a lird of inf erior deities of the court flrf Ntt^lL For ^ Jijri- 

the text tire Thom?™ and Gaddj ha* i^ dmmu*-g& ; thk readinii 
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200. gift-kin-bi su-im-ma-sui- 

pag ugu- [ha tu abzu-gc 
iiii-mn-an-si-gi-cft] 

201. itu Ka.hcgai H *Igi^egnl 

’'“In/iaBM'flfcu ia Eridu 
kishany Sw-Jo-fM uf$iru] 

202. ii--pat- ap-si-i id - [<fn-«] 

203 . sag lili pap-gal-lii-ga bst-ni- 

in-gar- [ri-eS] 

204- ina ri~ei atneli mut-lal-Ii-ku 
is-ku- [nuj 


—tH designed this kiskanu and 

[cast] upon it [the 
incantation of the deep.] * 
201 , [= 200 .] 


202 , [= 200 ,] 

203. They placed it at the 
head of the sick man. 
201, [=203.] 


must be .in error; for CT, 24, 29. 107, A-B, and Var. IT. 00-1, have 
A'o-jffrffdl and Ip-ijt-gal, among thi eight watchmen, (ni-dtvj) of Enfci, 
who aro fhrlv Identical with the doLtke in line 1H1 and ni> K, 4U7. The 
i'hl ro|i\ of CT, _J, 17, in Ji Kim , -rfl, ill J, had thr hiieqc error. and it. ]a 
repealed in UrOnOw, Xoa. 042. Bail ; and by I iriuwJ. PaMkfon, No, 16*4. 
Tlie tame pair tr-eurs in the old Sumerian list, ItA. 20, M, Lii. 4-5 with 
Lo fa ma-ahm aa on K. 4U7 nnd CT, 24, 23, 112, h.is ^La-pa-ma-oh;* 
(ten fa-la. ma I) „ m i1u Eridu ” watch man of Eridu ", Suns, ^tfu-r. 

in apparently n Julo deity, but Lahamd it a female, ¥, 

Ltm^rn r Epi£ ofL'nrttkm, m, m 3. Note LaMwun ■ Zarbanit t4 IMmqn, 
C*T. 35 r 1^. K r 4147 hfi* n similar 4-nn-ru mcimtation ;=■ 11 2 r Gu thm 
1»Atdnlc)3, tq the god Kuilu m (() Mitrduk), 4, p> tfmto «hc rivor, which 
umkea gad the heart, 5, go thou to th* house -if the deep, which mak«a 
happy the hi'ni-E; «J_ whtro thou entered into (1st* deep uaiU KabogaL, 
leLh^id and Luhunia- ul| tzu pray for th«, J.l. When ihuu to EnkE, thy 
fit the r ? and Dam gain i±cna, thy mother . . „ ,J 

1 Par HUtjm g| Mini, v. Zimolotir, -4 m. 523, iv. W. The Vert should 

plllraJ, lire restoration fit, for &ip( u p depends upon whether aifr 

« employed in the cense of * deity dpeii ; for fu is need of deium ordv. 
Gadd a restoration nam- ful, iaalso possible, 

- The teat then reverts to the ordinary desefiptiaii or the demon*. 
In line 207, read iu-dil-U-Pji-bi = fabit bati jnni.iu.. 




Assyriological Notes 

By SIDNEY SMITH 
A Babylonia Fertility Cult 

rpHE nature and the religious meaning of die construction 
1 called a gigunu have long been disputed* Its close 
association with the ziqqurmt 1 or temple tower has led one 
scholar to assume the identity of the two as probable, 5 its 
association with graves has led another to suppose that the 
ziqqurrat was a tjigmu as being the tomb of the god, 3 while 
yet a third denies that gigunu signifies “ place of burial ,P T 
and translated simply LL sanctuary 1T J* 

The close connexion with the ziqqurrai which appears m 
other texts, for instance in one of Nabonidtis, is best illustrated 
by fiamsu-iInna’s Sippar inscription, which reads E. BAR 
nddij C.NIB tpt/mahi .pram mffia Lima lame uUi u I restored 
the temple-complex ol Shamnsh ; I raised the head of the 
ziqqumi, its lofty gigunu r like heaven 5 The description of 
fhoBM^nmd o-s a lofty gigunu implies two things, firstly that a 
gigunu was not in every case lofty, secondly that the m/qurrat 
or part of the ziqqurrtd was a gitpinu, which might be the 
dwelling of one two, or more gods ; SamsU-ihma, immediately 
after the statement already quoted* says, 44 1 caused Sha Diash. 

I I retain tin farm arbitrarily; the only ayUaUic apclliflg favours j. 
and the ascOhd mrtOlUUlt b uncertain, 

1 Gsdd in JRAX-n Lftl5 + p. 04- 
a Hilpiwht. Explijratign in p. 469. 

t TtLiwau-Dangin in RA„ xsdi* p. 176, M ^ Their will be found 
tbfl bvmn to fibtiur convtontly referred to in this article. Suoh nirauraatod 
Bgfrringp D4 " Ombtnui r ' < Meissner, Ud%&auicn und Augnfit, i* Ji^I 
are not here consiElHei 

1 Not, I think, meaning +p as hijdi a a bfiaven " here, though that muy 
bOmetmiri be included in the exprassuffl* but definfteJy J ' after thus manner 
of heaven " + implying that tbc couatrojction of the temple tower iwe cabled 
the structure oE the upper world, Tbia avoids imputing a ridiculous 
eiafij^efftlion 10 tho phraae. 

JAAS, octouee, IS2S. „ 
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AtLid 1 and Ai to enter in to their holy scat 1 with joy and 
exultation. Similarly m a hymn to Tshtar there Sb a double 
verse which reads :— 

mmuma i&linih pamkkam 
% tjqjiinnim frubai risatim 
mutiiMun Hu rntziifi^u 
ip.fo$ btiunu baHw& uznaiun. 


1 hey flshtar and Aim} abode together in the chapel, in 
the fjigunu that is the seat nf joy ; before them the goda are 
stnuding, paying attention to their utterances,” But the 
only part of a ziqqurrat which was not solid must have been 
the top stage, and the ahriue with a chapel in it, of which the 
top stage of a ziqqxirmt consisted, is accordingly the part- 
denominated by Samsu ihma “& lofty gigmn *\ 

Herodotus had some infurnmtion ns to the nature of this 
chapel. He says that the top stage oi the great tower at 
Babylon had a largo shrine on it, in which there was a bed. 
ready lor use. and a golden table, hut no statue. The only 
person allowed to sleep there was a Babylonian woman, 
choBeE h Y thl ‘ god; on occasion, the god wrould visit the 
shrine and repose on the bed. The oiaclo was not there 
always, but when it was, the god spent the nights in the 
shrine with the woman. Herodotus’ Abatement can now be 
com pared with facts known from Babylonian sources. A 
Nabomdui text gives a long account of .Sin’s desire for a 


particular kind of priestess, indicated by an eclipse, and the 
choice of the kings daughter as priestess by omens, to fulfil 
that desire ; it would seem that the lady was intended lor 
exactly the purpose described by Herodotus. The points 
of immediate importance for the present inquiry are, that 
the chapel was forbidden all except a specially chosen mortal, 

?r ?^ - e .° f **"' plkLi in <m1, ia view al Ihc relation 

IT* T d femal0 '*■ tb* tfim Li TOpdEiaf. Bat Stinmash 

of V^rlT at EIi ~ tira “ ■* th«'wi,,«i TOM tv 

sssts ssasaiya w r n f 
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as a resting place, though access vrus not necessarily debarred 
for other purposes. and that the god took his pleasure there. 
These deduct Lons might only he true lor the late period ; 
hut the evidence of early inscriptions shows that they hold 
true of the tjigimtt from the earliest Limes. Thins the hymn 
to Isktur, which, in its extant form, dates from the rergn of 
Ammi-ditana about 1S30 R.C,, calls the ffiffunn "a scat of 
joy ” ; Samsu-iluna at an earlier date spoke of bringing gods 
into the gigumi io glad procession. The kind of gladness 
indicated cannot, I think, be in question; the expressions 
Used resemble very closely those also employed of the bit 
akiti T the shrine of the New Year's Festival. That the 
gigunu was a secret place is known from a text which says, 
r ' They (the enemies) have looked on the gigumi, the place 
which should not be looked on, they have seen the arnlu (the 
Infernal region), the place which should not be scan*” The 
name tptpmu, a loan-word from Sumerian meaning 14 dark 
dwelling”* IB derived from this secret nature of the con¬ 
struction. The outside of tile shrine on top ol the ziqqurmt 
was dearly visible to nil ; the term gigunu must refer 
specifically to the inside, or even, perhaps, io a coufftruction 
in the shriiie. 

The shrine which formed the top stage of n tower was 
unquestionably built of brick’work. Gudeu built a gigunu 
in the temple-complex E. N1NNU at Lagash nf cedar. 
Hammurabi in the pronemhim to the Code culls himself 
t mdtribti ivarqhn gigme (Uu) A i 14 he who cloaks the gigums 
of Ai r the consort- of the Sun-god, in greenery That would 
seem to indicate the treatment of the gitpmu aa a bower. The 
ziqqitrrat was planted with trees on the lower stages ut least l ; 

s On this Enbjei’t HCO Hiiiurkul JV-x^, pp. Tin.' garden 

runad the St*w Your Festival Hnnsz mt tfae city of Ashur clearly 'belongs 
to One fame ujth of idefij. My coLlethgue, Mr, Cadi, takes another, very 
po«ibli? t v[ew of tmrgtm gitfunt (dit? J!. Adducin'' tho uuo of 

arqw for the colour " falnc ", far would translate Li coTminK tba pipunuE of 
Ai wit fa blue ", supposing that UnminurflbE IHCM 13 that he built tfar top 
stage* {jf ccrl&ia temple tower* With bluc-glazcd farltk^ juat as Xabonidna 
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if the shrine forming the top stage M ils decorated like a bower 
with branches on certain festal occasions,, it would be a suitable 
L seat of joy for the goddess. The same idea may have led 
to the cedar construction, but that is possibly to be explained 
as a light wooden construction of the canopy type over a bed. 
It must not be assumed that a fjitpmu was always built of 
cedar, or was always cloaked in greenery ; it may have been. 
The £figunu was, then, a shrine containing at least one dmpel, 
perhaps more, variously constructed and decorated, probably 
of no very considerable size when forming the top stage of a 
%iqquTTat f or a cedar construction so built that it was internal! v 
a dark place . which may have been treated as a bower. 

As to the furniture of this shrine on the ri^wrraf, some 
information may be derived from the tablet discovered bv 
George Smith and fully published by Father £cheil r which 
mentions as one of the paptihttni Y 11 sacred chambers/' of 
K. TEMEX + AN. KI, the ziqgurmt of the temple of Marduk 
at Babylon, an E+GlS.XAD^ hit ir^i iJ the temple oi the 
bed 11 . The account given by Herodotus on this point is clear, 
and leaves no doubt that the shrine with a bed in it connected 
with a ztifflurrat was the chapel on top ; Koldewty's argument 
that all the 6 papalmni formed a single building, the top 
stage of the tower, is probably correct. That information 
is to be connected with the bower-like decoration already 
noted, and the connubial character of the god's visit to the 
chapel That the chapel on the ziqqurrat had this character 
can be proved for much earlier times than the period to which 
the Smith text and the description given by Herodotus belong* 
CM one of his statues, Gtidea says he built E.PA, the house 
of the seven quarters (clearly a description of ei tower) and 

tiid. Till re jug, L-o mind,. two 0bjC ig ti■? os ; I duubt whether irar.ju in 
ihi 1 .iiljtji.’lLval senae 1 bllir JjL?- ^cimc coucf*Lci an twliinLe ia rtijiuieJ 

iqd w e hriTf- no prOGf thmi blue-playied, bmkir ootaJd bo d^y^naLed simply 
irtar^w; ntwondlv. though the exwvheJiiuji At L> hmvu rfiVeolsd vfrry oarly 
ufifc or gUzv, the blue-g^ing ot brick* in the mamwr indicated in the time 
Rf Hum luuru hi would indicate a morv Ptdwujfid ttcbluqno at an earlier 
period tiiMi w€ burc && jet 3 ri^ht to Anttme* 
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therein placed the wedding presents of the goddest Bau, on 
another that he brought the wedding presents on New Year T s 
Day ; and on one of the cylinders, that the goddess lay down 
on the conch with Xingirsu to rest, and thereby the fertility 
of the city of Lagash was promoted. On yet. another statue 
it is the god Xingirsu that brought the wedding gifts to Bau, 
his beloved wife. It is a fair inference that Gudea as the city 
governor played the part of Nmgirsu. Herodotus' Babylonian 
priestess played the same part as is assigned to the goddess 
Bau by Gudea. The same kind of human representation of 
the divine being is indicated. 1 

The gigunu was a name applied to the ! * lofty " chapel on 
the dqqurfat. There were also g%gmU8 below ground level. 
This is certain from a text of fk-nnacherib, who, when explaining 
the changes he made in the old site at Nineveh, says that 
he altered the course of (naru) TchiUu <igu samru xitmum §a 
ttui uaSIsa gigunie qabalU ati uabhtiuma kimahhisun nakmuti 
(F, pa’niH} tikalUmu (*io} u uku urns rwjuit i\h ekalti 

tbauma iiw milisa gap&i tm fjMtikt ahbu usabM tiribbu tim- 
inenia “ the Tebiltu, a violent, raging stream, which> by its 
carrying a wav [soil), destroyed, the gtgumn in the middle of 
the city and revealed their piled (V* hidden) tombs to the 
Bun : and from distant days sought access to the palace, 
and caused damage by its mighty flood in its (inner} founda¬ 
tion® and caused its foundation deposit to disappear *\ a 
The damage caused by the Tebiltu wm in every case below 
ground level ; there lay the foundation deposit, the (inner) 
foundation* the tombs, and, we must conclude, the j^unos. 

The centre of any city in Babylonia or Assyria waa a holy 
quarter, occupied by the temple-complex and the royal 

i During tins New Year Festival ht Babylon, MarHuk was represented 
bv a hy thu king:, anil prrhAj'* also by the chM priest ; Nabu was u 

tU±Ot or u priftfft and fiu mih the others. Singly logical attitude fin ttm 
question arc probably required ufily hy the modem mind. 

i On a .mm Bhs OttUd, Ur Jixamafionf, i T No. l_t\ and Wonlby Ln 

yl^%vnnM Journal vi T p. 367. 

b TrambUc &>, not 11 destroyed ita foundation *\ LnckenbdL, Aj isafj 
(/ dfrnndrienA, p. 99* 
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buildings, Tbe gigum& below ground level in l fie centre 
of tbe old site ut Nineveh had, therefore, in all probability a 
saerefl character, an the gijptnv on the zifp/tirrat had. The 
noteworthy point is tile close connexion of tombs with the 
f/ifjwtus ; these tombs are described us belonging to the 
jjigu-HWi, as is to my mind clear from the use of the pronoun, 
which cannot refer to anything else. These were act burials 
in an accidental relation with the gigunus, arising from the 
ust. of ground which hud once ln?en sacred, then neglected, 
for interments ; Sennacherib recognized the close connexion 
t*f the burials with the chambers, one! was in a position to 
know the true facts of the matter. Excavations have shown 
that Babylonians and Assyrians in the late period buried the 
dead under the Hour of houses and of palaces ; there is no 
proof that they buried the dead in temples, though tombs of 
later periods frequently occur on temple sites previously 
deserted. Cemeteries were often situated near special shrines"; 
the case of the temple at Nin-hursag at f>, which has been 
adequately explained by Mr. Guild, ig one example out. of imiur. 
The tombs belonging to the gigumia, in the centre of the city, 
must, have had a special character. Since they were “ piled *\ 
they were numerous ; since they were " bidden ”, the secret 
nature of the ffigtmu was a feature of the underground, as 
well as of the “ lofty ”, g igtl »u. Of the nature of the con¬ 
struction of the underground gvjumt we learn only that it 
wu:> such that the action of flowing water ruined it, and that 
is not very instructive, 

The gig, m u might be “ Jolty " or below ground level. In 
this respect the term corresponded in a remarkable manner 
with another expression. We have already seen reason to 
locate the E.PA spoken of by Gndea on top of the :iqqurmt. 
But there was another E.PA at Babylon, identical with the 
construction called E.GlS.NIG. PA, KALAMA SUM M \ 
“the house of Xabu of the hatu (V. hariru\ ", according to 
Nabomdus, who says, M I entered E,NIG.PA KAT.SMA 
SUM, MU. and in the presence of Nabn, who has lengthened 
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my reign, I made my Lamia to grasp the nceptru □£ righteous¬ 
ness, the shuttle of truth." The name seems to be descriptive 
of the ceremony performed, which symbolized the granting 
of royalty to the king. The same ceremony was performed 
at the gigunu. The hymn to Ishtar, after the passage which 
states that Ann and ishtar abode together in the ffigtmu, 
proceeds to relate I hat Ammiditana. made certain sacrifices ; 
Ishtar then, after sinking Aim for a Jong life for AmmidHana, 
granted him that boon, just as Xnbu buigt-hened Xabonidus 1 
reign, and made all countries submit to his rule. But just 
as Ann and Ishtar were together in the case of Ammiditana 
in she gvjHmr so Nabn and Tashmetnm were together on ikeir 
festival days in the bit ir£i } the house with a bed in it, which 
might be called E-FA, celebrating their marriage, 1 The 
E. PA of Gudea was located on top of a ziqqurraL The 
E,GlS*inG-PA.EALAiL4.SL T M.MA at Babylon lay some¬ 
where on the sacred processional way, and I have elsewhere 
compared it. with the bti hiri sa baht the house, of the Jura 
of the gate M at Err-ch, where the resurrection or “ upstanding 11 
tabu, of the lahtar of Erech took place. tf The house of 
Kabti of the tiara ” (V. ftariru) and “ the house of the AtVu 
of the gate " have long remained mysterious, becamse the 
word huru has been associated with the name of a kind of 
vessel ; but I have no hesitation in deriving the noun ftarii 
or him from the root haru +f to dig ”, ftariru from ftararu 
*' to dig out T b translating 11 ditch " a and supposing that the 
word was applied to a particular shape of vessel secondarily- 3 

i Em Fafita, Babylonian ablu a work to which I am greatly 

indebted Ln liaii 4rtid&- 

- The word, in th* form Aoriif, also WftlLrS Lh * difficult tfit which 
di>Ktibe& and rarplaina certain mimetic actions in the rittLal of the New Ye*r 
Festival to which Zammern first drew nitentitm. The particular postage 
reads iarra id hariu friti limi ipattii (jhiJ Afetnefal- in irvl itnrw'u par (?) 
Fwjfc (fjli | T'| * - ■ "the king who djieri* a. dit^h with & Jimtu id Marduh who 
when he pn*e«!<W straight along, the shrine (t) of . - * rp Zimniem 
re-nd ifoMw, and tt&nftktad " icraohmeisst- ' 1 ; but ipattu ia a mere natural 
traraliteration- Oue "Opens " a ditch na OOO dl Open* ** a caanl or a mad, 
in Akkadian idiom. There vs no proof that hariu here utseda for (i-nrpatj 
ami the omission of the dutennuiaiiTo Mema to l»e im probable. Ina a 
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Tlie term E . PA or the like could, then, be applied to the-chapel 
on top of the temple tower or to a " house of lie ditch of the 
Ifate " or 11 the house of Nabu of the ditch ", that is to a 
construction below ground level. The features of the 
ceremonies conducted at the E, PA arc r (1) the sacred 
iiniTTi.ige of the god and goddess (who might be represented 
1.^ human beings), (2) the granting of long rule and the 
royal sceptre to the king; while the strueture E.PA may be 
on the temple tower or in & ditch. So also at the pgunu there 
was (]) a divine ecmuhium r (Ei) a granting of a long life and 
the submission of enemies to the king; while the word 
quptnu may describe the top stage of the temple tower or 
constructions below ground level. The parallelism is, for me. 
convincing, and if the nature of the two terms be considered 
it seems probable that they are descriptive of buildings of 
the same type and religious significance. The one describes 
its secret nature, the ot her refers to the ceremony of investiture 
with the sceptre. Distinctive uses of the terms may have 
varied at different periods. Gudea distinguishes between 
9 1 9 unu E. TA ; it is possible that he reserved yimmu for 
the underground* E.PA for the upper, emotion. 
Whether above or Mow, the construction of which these 
terms were employed was u bit irsi. a chamber with a bed in 
Jt r required for the specific purpose to which it was pm. 1 


renaiitu s putiie. if it may be rumpatod with Ambit . I w«o- 
^ ' ‘ - th<1 impti mnnt intended mav bnvt! W * a iiedi»] 

ian isjL :: , r *r rnf thi - vi<w ^ *■ rSzzst 

T i - ^ prykibit ZiEEunrnh'fi interpretutiinn But 

I bsvt- ns WoltdMMI in these MJgRMtiCnfl, ^ B “ l 

otht-r fur a ■ Louse of the bod ” ]„ „ Ntw 

a; rrii 

-Of that Lo u „ JWdtaT* ^ ^ ™ ^ 

**““ wm a X S 
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Moat Babylonian deities* and certainly the fertility goddess 
who, under various names, acted as consort to different gods, 
spent their time partly in the upper world, partly in the 
lower, sharing in this rewpect ft characteristic of many gods 
elsewhere, whether they he astral or gods of vegetation. The 
chapd on top of the temple tower served as the god's place of 
otmubium to create fertility in a city when he was in heaven ; 
the god when in the lower work] required a similar chamber 
underground. The ceremonies conducted at such a chapel 
resembled very closely the ceremonies enacted at the New 
Year Festival at Babylon, aa they are known from texts of a 
late date. The Upas yapos to create fertility,, 1 the granting 
of long life and the royal insignia to the king or governor are 
the most important features for comparison. There la yet 
a third. At the New Year Festival at Babylon events were 
spread over different days, and were finally followed by the 
mimic enactment of the resurrection of Marduk, At Ereek 
we have seen that the resurrection of lahlar of Freeh took 
place at the "house of the ditch ,J t which may hi* identified 
with the jfigtin\ t. Tile correspondence is very close. 

As to the site of the underground gitpmm, Sennacherib 
simply informs us that they were in the centre of the city, 
that m in, or very near to r the holy quarter. The foregoing 
argument has led to the view that they were called 11 houses 
of the ditch of the gate ", that is they were situated just 
outside the temenos wall, by an entrance. There is a passage 
lij Aahurbamp&rs narrative of the sack of ^usa which seems 
to me to he relevant : — 

trp it from 41 gateway, and than it was 11 a scat of jby The wnrd nunu 
jmibably weans ” bedchamber ", and JuWJtAu was a terra dowdy associated 
with j*oddefKes restinir. The GA.NUX.MAH or 11 £ftut ganun.it r \ described 
hji a bit Ai/n <r trcaauFEM Il-bouse ", lay within the temneoa at Ur, ami the 
inscription nmntkmcd SWIM to be tpetikmg of a similar pammu, ainoe it 
describes I he JtfcrfiJtisc as an Fj/wffu,. ] I would ^ m I hat iht fnnumu differed iq 
kwitiao and nature fmffl the gipunti or ETA, 

i Tliia feature, fully deluded by Fnllis* is also illustrated by the tert 
publish ed by Idingdon , Li Foe me i'u m iritn du PpfaJii, the magiral character 
of which has been stressed by King, Eepndj of Babylon rind Egypt, 
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ziqqutrat (a/ri) Susa n xa tna atiri (aljttn) ufcni supaBat ubhit 
ukappim qame sa ptfitj eri namn [iht\ Sunnak it piristi&tin 
hi mhu ina puzrati m tmnman h immaru iptit ilutiM film) 
Sumudu (ilu) Lagamani (Hu) Partikira (ita) A mmnnkasibar 
^/ti) Udttran (ilu) S&jwi in htrruni (mat) Elawtii KI tplaltahu 
itu&sun (ilu) Raptxi (Hu) Sungarsard (ihi j Sudmu (ihi) Aiapak- 
stm (Huj Bihifo (ilu) Panimtimri (ilu) Ncthirtu (ilu) Kinda- 
kurhu (dm) Silagard (ilu) Nabsd Hmi iMartUi Munu itti 
kikuUixunu makhir^unu unufihmu adi (amet) sangt (arm!) 
b(p)nhlale aMula ana {mat) Assur KI. 4i The temple tower of 
iSu&a. which is cons trin ted withun outer covering of b] no-glazed 
bricks T destroyed^ the horns, 1 vast of bright copper, I ritually 
deaufled. 2 ] carried away to Assyria the god Shushinak* the 
god of their oracle who dwells in the hidden parts, the 
fashioning of whose god-Lead 3 4 * * no one sees (i.e. should ace?, 
aii gods and goddesses r whose divinity the tings of Elam 
worship h and twelve others, those gods and goddesses with 
their treasure, property, gear, together with the xangu 
priests and the b[p)ufHtilu men. ’ This passage implies that 
the JL hidden parts 7? ill which Shushhiiik dwelt were opened 
up in the course of the destruction of the temple tower r and 
were therefore near toil. The 11 secret parts ”, ly the fashioning 
of the god-head no one sees ”, the description of the god as 
“*>£ their oracle " 1 remind one forcibly of the character of 
the gigunu ■ the connexion of the first seven gods with royal 


1 toms mrni bi? compare i to tfc-? borne af ut BubyEoii, 

t'WftOii Epic* v( F 40+ mid Etinny temple tower* wn y binre had tbem+ for 
masons we ijo not yet knnw T ^omo writers have consEdsrod! this a peculiar 
feature at i?usa, 

Tbr? JmtnrEf of the piirificatimj In re ve 1 a ted. by a v j-n-i m t l u-v.ifr^ira ** I 
thfokr " ; it was* f% method ike effective as another,. 

H Slnuk, A*xvr** t nipal> p. 53, trans-lates Hl d^cn fi Attache* Wirkra J ' ; 
bntHj.ii- lordly tfspwU Auhnrbimspfil to At tribute cffidotEt power to 
Elamite (riHii. The use of atnam unptiee tk cocLCfcta object, and f a ruder- 
Hitrknd the refcrvfuro to beta a Mtatuo or tb-- \\ Ju*. 

4 lIcrodotuH sjM^ake of ^pijrrr^pt&ii- in connrakjc, with, the god in the- 

abrihp ijfQ Ups lower, a striking testimony to Una fit! tbnt bis account 

dfpernbd on t^byloninu prlttstft. 
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worship is. uddrtiomd inducement- to suppose that the AJ hidden 
parts Ti found at Su&& wen? cotmterpartB nf the Babylon inn 
rjitjwua T where tings hud life prolonged imd royalty granted 
to them. To this may be added the consideration that the 
places the Assyrian soldiery found were, apparently, in most 
cases the joint abodes of n god and a goddess. There is then 
ground for believing that the gigmu a at Susa were in close 
proximity to the temple tower. As to the “ treasure, property, 
gear ” plundered by the Assyrians, it is impossible to be sure 
whether any of it came bom the hidden parts ; some of 
it may well have done so. Ban hud wedding presents given 
to her in the E. PA, a term for the gtgu ftu on the zi'qqurrat ; 
as the conttifiiAm required presents in the upper gttitih u, it 
probably also required them in the underground type, We 
know that Sennacherib mode and presented a set of kin quotin g 
dishes for the House of the New Year Festival, which was 
situated in a gully just outside the city of Ashur,. 

The only passage known to me which throws some light, 
upon the kind of sacrifices offered in connexion with the 
ceremony when the king went to the gigutm is in the hymn 
to Ishtar. A double-verse in that poem runs : — 
darnim inigmhm namm tibbiiun 
ktrhU itlta]nwjqmmutu niqinht elUm 
Ammi&itana dfam nirft gatmt 
wiakristin u&ehbili 1 u iflii nammiJ 1 

iL the king, their favourite, the beloved of their hearts, has 


i -JV* points nrc noteworthy i (a) the -a ending which does occur else¬ 
where, tiiii is Cilrentefy rare; the vrrbftt eniiinga igpoMnily subjuiwtivek 
J* ^t-sncmlly colled " energiauis ,F : emu scholar wonld tail it " Vcntiv V 
hut W conception cannot applied irk ail mavis) ond -i pamlM to 

the ddnffnlaf L-*f» endings of tbs Htjun, and aland in the same relation to 
tbw intliujilive Or* the nOuIi tt^es to the absolute form. The Ration baa 
neviT been iwkquutHc clisensscd ; the fact was ipprehonded hy Berlin. 
Lu*gm&i of fAfl Cuneiform I*Mrij*W** l (*1 this position of the verb, 
the n-Id it in ns 1 objects being thrown to the Hid of the sentence, 

a l h l ac€- of ft liQflin. ua sndotiey must Lniiii'uLi' another d a SB ot animals. 
Dooj it perhaps stand for eonr* j ' leopania ’ 
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msidc Ills holy sacrifice for them in abundance, Am mi ill tana 
has caused to be brought before them the holy sacrifice of his 
hands—nod dper, . . . s. The dramat ic setting of the poem 
shows quite clearly that this sacrifice was made at the gigunu ; 
Anu and Jshtar, sitting in that chamber, accept die sacrifice, 
the goddess turns to her husband ' and requests his permission 
to grant the king lik. The secret character of the gigimu 
forbids the idea tha t the ode rings were imuie inside; they 
must, howeytsr, have been sacrificed in dose proximity to the 
chamber. Blood offerings of such animals as deer require a 
very considerable space ; it would hardly be possible to make 
the sacrifice near the gigitnu on top of the ziqijurrat, and 
therefore for this as well tin for other reasons, we mav assume 
tfiut the ffitjunu meant was an underground <f iff unit. The 
blood sacrifices included rare and valuable animals, and were 
of an exceptional character. * The study of comparative 
religion teaches that such sacrifices are generally survivals 
of sacrifices more bloody still. The association of tombs with 
yw/joiMs leads us to inquire whether human sacrifice may not 
have played a part in the rites. 

On this subject there is no evidence, Tiideed. the whole 
question of human sacrifice in Babylonia and Assyria is very 
obscure. At the Sew Year Festival at Babylon something 
was bound on the canopy, of the Belt is of Babylon, 

which represented the- head of “ a shiner ", who appears to 
have accompanied Bd-Marduk into the “ mountain " of the 
underworld and to have been killed ; but- it is stated there¬ 
after that “ the pig-styes which are in front of the route of 
Naim as he comes from Borsippa and approaches (Babylon! 

. , Nabu who comes, and stands in front of them, those 

are the sinners who with Bel . " It would seem, therefore. 


’ b J ** C-VWcsfi wm a. conrtiht G„w ; fc is * fm . UDnt 

™ bj ™ on eyliDdErwb. and during tin tint of A ln . jr ii, dwwrtr 1 JT 
tor the moat Lemmon. T * J 


Jteer an4 ^ 1 ' J ° ,h, ' r B “” ,,f li * act mentioned 

in conncikffi with the New W .vromorjic? At tiabjlim, th,„, r h iLi* 

” “ otLi ‘ lr reB P e ' aa "“Wlw Ihtstt sondwted *t the 7 i 3 u Jiii 
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that the “ sinner " who waft slaughtered was in fact a pig. 1 
I have elsewhere pointed out that the friezes from Ashnrim- 
Eirpars palate nt Ca!iih t which show human figures wearing 
animal head-dress, depict incidents in the New Year Festival, 
ami that the men who were so apparelled were sometimes, 
if not a I wav's, prisoners destined lor slaughter, 2 probably by 
suicide, since they hold daggers to their throats. The con¬ 
junction is peculiar, and may point to human sacrifice of men 
typifying daemonic beings. For it must be remembered 
that the New Year Festival celebrated not only the annual 
grant of sovereignty, the yd/ms. and the resurrection 

of the god and goddess from the underworld, but also the 
victory of the god over the powers below. If there were such 
human sacrifice at the New Year Festival, then the tombs 
which were closely connected with gigunus may be due to 
human sacrificed in view of the general correspondence of the 
rites Jit the gigvnu to the annual Festival ritea. The inference 
is, of course, by no means conclusive, but it would account for 
those curious tomba, and for the manner in which yigtmu 
was coupled, as has already been noted, with amlu. 

The analogy of flu 1 New Year Festival rite would lead to 
the supposition that the god and goddess came to the gigunu 
for the nmubwim in a festal precision. ^Ve do know in fact 
from (he Samsu-ilUiui inscription that the gods were inducted 
into the chapel on top of the temple tower in glad procession ; 
but that may have been a necessary feature of any indue lion, 
and cannot be relied upon as a proof that there wan such a 
ceremony nt the underground gigunu. If there was such tv 
procession, the god (or anyone representing him) would be in 

3 *rw sArriliet’ of n pi£, when the ^nertd oKmucUbt of fcbo Sow Ve*r 
Foalival n = ft fertklitv m[i ia rrm- tu bered, act wld pftmLSeL n> the 

rit^ at El* unis- There are amulet a frum the to the Amoritc- clTna^ty 
in thfi form of a pd^s bead, prtStnnftMy based on Lb* iprituifiti? ihrU evil 
ITOltB t-v 11 r as in the ll*su or Pazmitu heads- On nn alftborale inlaid frieze 
from this rwr'a elW&V*tkai ul IT. a psg'a toad I* carried on the lablfl for 
tfof 6 banquet (Jk- 

s JEA.t rili, 41d J i<*t r Ml, Ihilldin i School o/ Qn'snioJ Etud ir^, 
iv, 72, Uambfidf* Anctwi //ufaijh iii, PL 
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full armour, ncoompunred by warriors, in his chariot ; lor 
wc know from the scenes that Seansichfrih say a he had 
carved on the gates of the Festival House at the city of Ash nr 
thnt he was there so represented, accompanied by other gods T 
setting out to overcome the demons of chao. 4 , But the 
analogy of the rites at the tfiifutm with those of the jCew Year 
hestivaJ may not Jiavo been complete; and it woidd be 
hazardous to assume that there was any such proeeflaion as 
has been indicated to the tjiffunu undetgrouni 

Wcavntor can ever hope to discover intact the giguttu 
\\ hach WiiH the top stage of a ziyrfUrmt. The ijigunm that were 
underground are a different mutter; yet nothing found up 
to the year 1D27 corresponds at all with any of the features 
we hate noted in the ffigunu, In and since I&27 discoveries 
have ken made in the temcnos area at Ur f and on the large 
site which has become popularly known by the general name 
of Kish, which tuny throw light on this pben of darkness. 
The tombs excavated by Mr. Wool ley at L r have snuie very 
peculiar features, previously unexampled, and they contain 
objects which place certain questions on a new footing* Since 
hia finds were announced, a tomb of a similar kind has been 
found .it lu^h. The date of these tombs is only of importance 
to us hem in so far as ft assigns them to a certain epoch of 
Sumerian culture. The writ in z shows that they arc later than 
the period of the pictography tablet from Kish, and than 
the scrm-pictogniphic ntone and clay tablets from Shurnppak 
and elsewhere ; cpigrnphicaUy. the period closely resembled 
the era of the First Dynasty at Ur and the Ur-Nina dynasty 
(it Logssh. 1 All the other objects also are, when not of a kind 
otherwise unexampled, of types which belong to the time of 
those dynasties. Kow it is known from many different sites 


Tiu* dm* cot. conflict with Mr. WoclfcV, ar ^mtnl tint ihr* tomb* 
thL.cinaiButjuB* in which ibey found, ,ov.,r a |orm p rind. 
, J™* 1,c ”- '"Wily in™, tombs 1*10,12 10 tin* cpci‘b indicated, 

and that no know of earlier Suniirim rpnlo. Tint then- is tiothitij! ill 

„ S?*"" icl ™ tr ' ka ’ 1 Prior to the Fir-t Ignaty of Ur. 

nad that the wntmt; k the tferdopwl j[ ltLar .trie, wilt t* pttonlfr ngowt. 
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that the men who lived in this state of civilization burial 
the dead in cemeteries, in pot or lamax or mat. The tombs 
here to be considered belong, however, to another class, 
known elsewhere, blit- peculiar to the immediate vicinity of 
temples nf their own date. The distinctive characteristic is 
Lhat they are arched : at I^gash T Nippur, and Ur, the form 
is a brick vault, but. at Ur stone arches have also been found. 
On general grounds it must be admitted from the occurrence 
of these graves at the three named sites : (1) that they were 
used over a large area, and probably over a very lengthy 
period ; (2) that their peculiar characteristic seems to be 

connected with the location. 

ilr. Woollev believes that these tombs are royal tombs. 
That may be so, though there is nothing in the inscriptions 
which proves that they are ; the personal names found cannot 
be used as mi argument But the immense wealth of these 
tombs and the very definite proof of human and unusual 
animal sacrifices call for Home special explanation. Human 
sacrifice at royal burials is intelligible in primitive times. 
But there is, to my mind, one very considerable difficulty. 
Mr. Woolley found the burial of a male and a female s with 
slaughtered attendants outside. If one was a king, the 
other was a queen, and -Mr. Woolley is disposed to believe 
that the two tombs were closely connected. Where human 
sacrifice is practised at a king's tomb, one expects the whole 
nf the loyal harim to be included. Human sacrifice nt. a 
(widowed f) quests tomb must, be unusual and difficult to 
explain in an Eastern country. But, more Important than 
this, why did the custom drop out of use ? For It never 
appears in any connexion in this country. We have Assyrian 
royal tomha, but no trace of human sacrifice: yet we know 
that the Sumerians of this period had already* in most 
important respects, fixed a tradition which wa§ permanent. 
For one Assyrian king; Sennacherib* a holocaust of human 
victims was demanded by bis murder, and his grandsou, 
Ashurbauipa! made the sacrifice—not at his tomb, but at 
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t ie place 1 when: he had been struck dawn. These difficulties 
purely negative, ami may easily be explained away. But 
before the question is regarded as settled, It has seemed to 
me useful to consider the question from another point of 
this purpose, I propose to use the evidence chiefly 

rom t e two tombs where the human sacrifices were found 
lUfc&ct. 

The place of these tombs is my first point. They are 
situated, Mr. Woolley tells me, just outside a wall which he 
eons,^ the ancient wall of the tementa, contemporary 
i the tombs. The underground gigumt appears to have 
, n in the ditch outride or near a gate In the 

temenos. 'The resemblance would be still stronger if we knew 
e ^“ fll£re was a m tIu? ancient wall near these tombs. 

' 115 rofeasor Lftngdon has announced, a similar 
tomh was found close to the terrace wall of a ztontmt. At 
■ u-ia, Ashurbanipars soldiery found “hidden places” 

2; 3C ™ te , havp Lc ™ 9igunm, close to the sigqvnat. 

The parallel in the actual situations at Ut and at Kish seems 
o me important, the resemblance to the situation of the 
Hark dwelling " is incontrovertible. 

The two tombs consisted of single brick-built chambers 

, ^mbOB of other tombs must be left out 

of account here) of a kind that would accord with the gigunu 
tjpe of construction. 

JJW ii» of human bodies in close connexion 

} ... „ hfiS ° chambei,a the manner of the tombH, described 
' i. nnochcrib, belonging to gigunus. 

w^ tS *^ ! L( ' ma ^ 6 t<>nLb wetc soldiers in armour, wagons 
*rth complete teams, drivers and equipment, and several 

th li^ i n att ' re * ^ or tbe student of oncient civilisation 
the reckless waste of gear is as remarkable as the savage 

of Mr. Gotjd’a ' a, tha =lt r " bv U, 
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disregard of human life. Obviously there had. been a pro¬ 
cession to this place. There was a light vehicle ol the sledge 
type outside the fenuile burial* and a large harp. The 
accompaniment ol music may indicate joy or mourning, 
Processions to the gigunu were joyful. The male attendants 
of the god would be armed. 

There were animal bones, apart from those of the asses, 
which prove that there were unusual sacrifices at these 
graves. Such animal sacrifices are to be expected in connexion 
with a gigunu. 

The female burial found intact, revealed a lady lying on a 
bier, in such on array as leaves little doubt of the aspect in 
which she was considered The head-dress, which was of 
barbaric appearance, consisted of ribbons, leaves, and rings, 
with a big gold pin which supported mosaic flowery all of 
gold. Another head-dress was by her side, of a different 
kind, as though intended lor the partner of her couch, who 
had left for another place before (or during) the slaughter ; 
it consisted of a leather fillet from which hung amulets in 
the shape of rams, bulls, ibexes, and stags. 1 as well os ears ol 
corn, bunches of pomegranates. 5 and flowers, all gold. That 
lndv was lying in bridal state—much as a goddess-bride must 
have Jain on her consort’s nuptial couch, fthe may have 
been covered overhead by a canopy, such as played a part 
in ritual. 

In this tomb were magnificent gold and silver vessels, fit 
bridal presents of the kind we know as given to goddesses. 

From, these tombs Mr. Woolley has brought back two 
magnificent objects, of which the decoration consists of shell 
picked out with bitumen. One of these has four sides, and 
shows on the front a scene of the king riding out to war. On 
the back there is a scene of feasting and the bringing of 

i An unusual amufct, pt?rl3A.pf¥ connoted In Blgnilicance with the saorilira 
nf Stags as suitable lO a particular 

= On (.be SEgnificatiuii of the pomegranate as a la to charm Jfnn t 

nr, Nee ST, 

JUAB. UCTOBKE IMS. $0 
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presents. It is conceivable that these scenes depict the 
ordinary life of the king- They nmy equally depict certain 
specific acta of the ritual connected with the place where they 
were found. That a banquet was a feature of the Xew Year 
Festival we know from Sennacherib s great inscription 
concerning the Festival House. 1 The scene of the ritual 
feast was common in 11 tt late art,, and was borrowed from the 
Sumerians. 1 must admit that there is no sign on the 
standard that the deities were intended, and I do not urge 
this argument; hut the prophylactic scenes at either cud 
seeui to favour my view™ 

The second piece, which lay close to the gold mask uf a 
bearded hull, has four registers ; two of these registers depict 
a very curious scene, in which animals play musical instru¬ 
ments, and them is even A chinring bear. 1 * ‘Were this satirical* 
and the shell inlay an ordinary piece of decoration, we should 
be compelled to antedate i.he origin of caricature, which first 
appears, I believe, in the Comic Papyrus of Turin. Animals 
at a later date took part. In the Festival procession ; in 
Ashumasirpars frieze dancing men led and carried monkeys* 
The exact intent ion is obscure ; but that these men are 
not tribute brmgcrs, as was once thought, is certain, for the 
scene reappears on terra-cottas, sq that some religious rite Ls 
indicated. But did animals play these instruments ? Or 
were they men in animal skins { Sound pirallds could be 
adduced for the latter int erpre l u t ion P a Tn any case th i s unusual 
piece has P T believe, definite connexion with religious rites, 
and most probably with the rites conducted at the place 
where it was found. 

* The golden table mentirvn&d by Hcjftfclolus as a feature of tbo shrine 
fiH top of thf temple to WOT ptob»bly rued for a similar hanqnetr 

1 The be*tr ia depleted Only hcim to my Smowtodii*-! In Baby tenia... The 
E-^ypUans- kni’T it at cunrinp; from ibo Lebanon, for H *i-j represented nnaon# 
the strange tribute TBcciv^d by Thfltfafflffl III Krimak* and also in ibft 
Hernfi or 1 be najiturt! of Satuna, Tin? Akkadians Smew It- amt called LI 
rfalut S that thry cIpu*lh| it in ayllnb&rirfl a kind of Jo/jw ,d awfna J \ proves 
no more 1bOn that tbr-ir j.'IuHHifii'uUoji bad. 

1 Etc Pft]liE h op. eit., pp. STrt if., based on McOintOck* TAr Gtt Xorth JVaiJ. 
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Fertility cult -3 are often attended by bloodthirsty rites. 
Natives of those districts where such cults have been practised 
in modem times have given only scanty information to 
scientific inquirers,, ft as unlikely that the modem mind 
will ever be able to explain every detail of such a cult when 
found in antiquity. Hint the rites connected with the gigunu 
had many divagations I have attempted to show in the 
analysis el the important references in the texts. Those 
rites involved the perpetuation of the life of the king by the 
pod and godless after a sacred t-onuhium, probably enacted 
by u man and a woman representing the deities, ill banquet, 
a setting forth ns though to ward and the final result was a 
number of tombs near the gigttnus outside the wall ol the 
teinenos. Lli n ditch. Ill the jRjpular mind the place became 
conpicd with the infernal regions. 

The tombs discovered by Mr. Woolley permit of many 
explanations. There is no evidence that they are royal ; 
they may be so. and still have a religious significance. There 
is some evidence, shortly to be published by Dr. Campbell 
Thompson. Lhat royal burials Ill or near the bit akilu were 
found by Asharbanipnl, The tombs present certain curious 
features which, on the present evidence, do not seem incom¬ 
patible with their assorintion with what we know from later 
times about- gigunus. On the other hftnd T the present con¬ 
sideration bus been confined to two tombs, and T should find 
it very difficult to explain many of the features of other 
closely related tombs in this wny r The possibility that there 
is a connexion appeals to me for the following reasons. Human, 
sacrifice during the cultural epoch of these tombs is difficult 
to explain : the connexion with the gig&nu might, show that 
it persisted, as almost- all the other cultural features persisted, 


j I nmV .utii ituit I hope in the futuie t-u be abb to show that I here wu 
m h^hl of thr lz-ixJb, anil A *Lnu^hter at izertnini unrfrrfftirhl gods. The tern*? 
o\ th.u batik- of the gods occurs on nvirJv mils ; a notable exmupb hue h*iHri 
published by Lamjdurt, JUudmtbi Landau iVerw, 2llr| June, UP£R, 
be it noted. jJ■ the tomb already mentioned. 
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owing to the mysterious nature of the cult. The astonishing 
wealth buried in these places would, if they were simply 
to yal tombs, imply a view of the after-life which I do not 
believe ihe Sumerians ever held ; had they believed in the 
use of such burials at the period of these tombs, there would 
be some evidence of the survival of this belief. The slight 
hut precious witness of the texts proves certain facts about 
underground const me ti ops in much the position in which 
these tombs were found, and it would be a singular chance 
which brought the few parallels T have been able to adduce 
and yet deceived us. 

I would expressly state that this exploration of a difficult 
and dangerous question iy not intended cither as an exhaustive 
study ol the giyiunu, or as the best possible explanation of all 
the recent finds at Ur r I suggest that the subject of the 
possible relation of the tombs recently found to the guptnu 
problem merits careful consideration. The explanation of 
these graves as royal tombs, and of the human sacrifices as 
analogous say to Scythian practice, may well be correct, but 
archaeological comparisons of this kind must be carefully 
tested. The examimit ion of it min or comparison will exemplify 
the point. The boats with pots in them found with these 
burials have been compared with the Egyptian funerary" 
boats, commonly supposed to have carried the soul into the 
next world. But the Babylonians were in the habit of placing 
pots with food in as a lure for the demon Lamaahtu., that she 
might enter the boat and be carried down the river, and the 
analogy is probably fallacious. The chief duty is to find some 
explanation of these extensive sacrifices and the burial 
furniture which shall accord with our imperfect, but con- 
si derable, knowledge o t Babylonian religious beliefs, 

Tiie Three Cities calleh Tirqjls 

A geographical list from Nineveh 1 has the three following 
lines :— 

1 V R. 45 (+11 R, 52, E) mjentlv tnogHta^tod and diseased 

by EommoL &mndri$# a |j[!- 439 0. 
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Tir-ga-an KI | SIT | sa (ilu) Bu-la-hi, 

Tir-ga-un pnn Hl'K+SAG.KI | SU.MlN 1 kt pan $atli[i) 
Arman 3 | Haf-tin 3 

Tir-ga-an pan Gu~!i Kl ! BU.MTX 1 sa pan Qu~ii4 \ Har- 
ftar. 

This most he compared with another geographical iist. 
from the city of Ashur. which has similar entries.* 

1ir-t/a-an pan Gu-ti-um KI | Tir-ga-an sa ptisan Gu ti-i \ 
{alu) + . * 

Ttr-qa-an pan HUR.SAG.KI | Tir-qa-an m-di4 \ $a (tfti) 
Bu-la-la. 

Tit-qa^an Kl | Si* J Sir-tju M jxm Su-ti ¥ 

The two Hates observe a different order, yet the wording of 
the entries, more especially in the first and second columns, 
is so similar, that there can be little doubt that they derive 
from one archetype. That the first entry in the list- from 
Nineveh corresponds to the third entry in the list, from Ashur 
is dear from the fact that this is the only one of the three 
cities distinguished by the adjunct KI, which denotes that 
the name was applied to a district as wd! aa a town. This 
Tirqan P also called Sirtp, Ji which is in front of Sufi,” is 
unquestionably to be identified with Tirqa, Sirqu. now proved 
to have been situated on the site oi ihe modem Tall ' Asharali.. 
The equivalence of Tirqan and Tirqn, or Tirga, proved for 
this name, may be assumed to be a legitimate equivalence 

1 This EoridUH cfittography does net. seem to Lave tuny special flignIflc&Eu» 
cither !>ifln that- p*H*esatKl by $U or Mi» Alone. 

9 .tnTiarv U An overlap from the second column to which it beldnirs into 
the child, but a dividing Itlark intmdu»d to flhnw that the third column 
entry ii HoMifl- 

» Albright, in JAOJS, nlv # p. ± 33 , reads Fg-fiJi mnd equities with the 
[Ajid PiMbill mentioned by AJ^ul^-k-Lkkri.I 3 Jr , ; Armsm H he eonsidi-oi, refera 
to Ibc eastern AhuaCt l-Ujhvan. There must then be two TLnuma- euRt of 
'Tigris. Albright's icadjuatnteJic o\ 1 bf- two testa to Sialic tils interpretation 
[iff very violent* n.m! + in nsy judi'ment. over hasty. 

* KA F, Ko r 163. 

* The copy gives the Gign3 Zu-h" {7} which may be an error ; the nirfocs 
ia dmuaecd. 
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in the case of the other cities also. The entry in the third 
column of the first list is obscure, and ja dearly connected 
m some way with the entry in the list from A^hur against 
Tirqan of the mountain ”, 

Tjjqan in front of Gutium ** is placed third in the first, 
list, and first in the second list. On the boundary atone of 
Naziraaruttash found at Birn fl city " Tiriqan on the bank 
oJ-the River Da ban ” is mentioned. This river Daban, on 
which lay also the city Dur-Papsukkal. is probably a canal 
owing in-o the lower Diyalnh, or possibly n name for that 
river itself in the opinion of some scholars. Hie list from 
Nineveh eaters against this Tirqan, in tin- third column, 
JJaruar, which is alternatively called 11 a land ” or *' a citv " 

™ ^ t0JAl in£rri ^ k ™- Sargon n of Assyria 

peaka of JJarhar m close connexion with .Manna! and Ellipi, 
and BttVathat he increased the district by including in it the 
peep e of the upper canal of Aranzeshu and the lower canal 

, - , U t 1 ' irCOrdinfi tu thp >**■ geographical test-book 

_t . aala with the campaigns of Sargon of Agaric, “Tiruan 
ijm is the northern boundary of the Lund Edumarus, 

f ’ n2u ‘Y‘ “ ^eh laji y be associated with Aranzeshu, 
cnamed har-Svn-ahte-tTiba, was made tho capital of the 
promce by Bcnnacherib : the names 0 r the native governors, 
s . ? * 1 : * ra -P»™bty belong to the Median tongue. 

\ h _ IT . q ™ ls m front of Gutium !P k not avoided 

he adjunct KI, it seen* improbable that it was applied to 

alttrr 6 °/ “ ! Certain ^ h ^ te® an 

.^ r r th * prDvinCe of Which dearly 

? d a long way up the Diyabh River, though it J 

be synonymous with the city Karhar. The point is 0 f some 
importance for understanding the nature of the third column 
entries ’ the equation with Rarhar probably means that it 
was a city of that province. The connexion with Kdn,« 

37, 1 7^ Ti*ri, ^ihfc, f„, 

^nnot he far cast of that river. The statomJ^ TT^ 

"in front of Gatium*' implies that it * 13 

F it was an important post 
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nn a weh-kimwn route, If Me-Tumal be the Ealad Kuz, and 
Da ban the lower Diyalah. as is passible, it seems probable 
tbiii Tirqan lay on the Di va la h at ;m important crossing 
place, in a position corresponding j n importance to the 
modem centre, frlmliniban- 

In both lists the second, entry is a " Tirqan in Iront of the 
mountain ", interpreted in the Ashur list as Tiiqun of the 
mountain ,! . and in the Nineveh list as ” Tirqan which is in 
front of the mountahi Arman ? \ In the first list the third 
column entry, on the analogy of the entry about the eastern 
Tirqan, must mean that this third Tirqan was a place in the 
well-known district of Hattina ; that is decisive against any 
attempt to interpret this second entry as relative to the 
town Tirqan, Tirqa, Sirqu, Tall + Aahnrah. It is impossible 
to assume that Eattina ever included a town south-east of 
Doir-az-Zuft But in the second list the third column entry 
is the same as that given to the Tirqan we have identified with 
Tail *Ash&rah in the list- from Nineveh. No convincing 
explanation of this entry has yet been suggested ’ it is 
curious that in a series of geographical distinctions between 
homonymous towns such an entry should be considered useful. 
Clearly there was something distinctive about (tlu}Bufota, a 
deity mentioned elsewhere perhaps in the form JTT y— 
<Rrunnuw r 13-1-S7), which would show some association writh 
drawing water from writs r If the association of the ideogram 
with Enkla could be maintained, is It possible that the 
Tirqan which is Tall ^Aslmrah and the Tirqan J+ in front of 
Mount Arman ?1 were both associated with this deity because 
they were the last watering places on the journey ? Yet it 
seems unlikely that a Sumerian name can possibly have been 
associated with a deity at either of these two cities when the 
geographic! list was compiled. The simplest explanation 
would be overcrowding in the archetype in the third column, 
which we may presume stated of Tirqan KI “ Sirqu, which 
is in front of Suti. Of the deity Bnlala h ; if this was the 
first entry, lack ol space led to the lost clause being written 
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on a second line, and the scribe of the Asfmr list was deceived 
by hie eye into thinking that this was the entry belonging to 

Tirqan of the mountain ”, and accordingly omitted the 
entiy really relevant to that second Tirtjan ia the third 
column which we find in the list from Nineveh. But this 
explanation is no more than a hazardous guess. 1 

Is it possible to fix more precisely the position of this third 
Ttrqan . Ihe attempt must start- from the equation with 
Hflttma. that implying that this city was in the western land 
HsttiTm. It is tnm that, the reading Hattin has been con¬ 
sidered impossible, on the ground that the name Arman, 
immediately in front of it. must refer to Arnum. Mill wan. 
That opinion is based upon an error. There was a western 
Arnum, and it was the western Atman that, we know Naram- 
Sjn conquered. T have recently argued that, just as the 
eastern Arman was called TJalman, so the western Arman 
was also called Hainan, which must be identical with the 
Hittite Halpa, Aleppo. 1 The description of the country 
round Aleppo, or even of Aleppo itself, as a ** mountain " 
need not surprise us; “mountain” is a term of varying 
Significance and might well be applied to the eminence on 
which Aleppo stands. The list from Ashur, however, has the 
peculiar expression '* Tirqan of the mountain ”, and I find 
this impossible to explain a B it stands. It would seem to 
mean that Tirqan itself lay in a mountain, and that is impossible 
if the subsequent course of our argument he correct. The 
second column entry of the Vsh.tr list may be, most probably is, 
due to an omission of an overlap in the archetype exactly 
similar to that found in the list from Nineveh. The peculiar 
expression is therefore left on one side in the folio wing 
argument. e. 


1 Bftfatall uJsn sai.f to be " of \ an wiry 4s oh* u re ,. 

ss^ssr - ** - - - 

«' - - p i. 
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The statement that tbia Tirqan lay -k in front of the mountain 
Annan implies tint the city lay on the principal route from 
Assyria to Aleppo, and was a place of considerable com¬ 
mercial importance. We may infer that it lay east of Aleppo, 
iii a favourable position. Tint it must also be located north 
of Aleppo, to explain its inclusion in the territory of Hattau. 
The most easterly towns mentioned in Assyrian royal inscrip¬ 
tions ns belonging to Haltina are Alim uab and Ilaz.rzu. 
Alimush must lie east ol the Orontes* for in 8B8 me. Shal¬ 
maneser U l r marching from the source of the River Bs Inara in 
Mount. Amanita, crossed the Orontes, clearly from west to 
east, to besiege it, and was met by Sapalulme's allies, con¬ 
sisting of detachments from Bit-Admi (between the Euphrates 
and the Rubnr).Carchemish T Bam'al [RmjirJiy Quo (round the 
Uidf of Issus) t Ililakku (Cilicia), Yasbuqu (unknown). The 
positiciD of Alimiish must have been well to the north of 
Syria, in such a position that Shalmaneser was unable to cut 
off the line of march of any of the detachments; general 
probability seems to point to Alimush lying south-east of 
Sinjirli, on or near the Sajur River. Further south lay 
Flazazu. the modem “Azaz, a little south of west from 
Cordiemiilu When Ashumasirpaf marched to invest- Haz&zu 
in 87b b.O. from Cafchemish, he passed through a defile 
between the mountains Munziguni and Hsmurga, and then 
kept the land of Ahanu, which is also railed Yahanu, on his 
left. Ahanu or Yahrmu therefore lay east of Hazazu, and 
about the same latitude. It is in this district that Apparazu, 
the stronghold of Araine of Urartu Jay, where Shalmaneser ITI 
received the tribute of Kalparandi of HattLna ; Porter has 
identified this place very happily as Abaraza, a site some i!4 
kilometres cast of Kihiz, The land of A h aim therefore reached 
as far cast \is a point almost due north of Aleppo , and may 
have extended at one time still further eastwards. A.shuma- 
sirpa] does not state that. Ahanu was a part of Hatfina, but 
ShalmsJLeset s campaign is good evidence that it was, at any 
rate temporarily. If Tirqan once lay in the territory of Hatting 
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Lt must have been close to the eastern extension of that [and, 
the district of Alumu. 

TiiJH dose association of Tirqan and Ahanu is to he found 
mentioned in a test, the treaty of ShttbhitnJiu of Hatti and 
Mnttiuaai of Mitanni. if a city name Albums. is to be identified, 
115 B * en!S V(mj y probable, with the district Ahauti. 1 The 
jmssago reads “ Ahum * and Tirga. these cities'of the land 
°, f Bince W Biyashshilish the king’s son crossed 

the Euphrates with Uatfiuar* the kings son. (and) entered 
Jmte, all the cities which are on the hank » which Eiyash- 
* niish 1 . . . withhold, they belong to BiyashshilishClearly 
there were two towns on the Euphrates bank, and the whole 
teoour of the inscription shows that they were south of 
f'iircheniish. If the conjunction umht. always used elsewhere 
m 11 t ' em P oru l sense, has here the meaning “ where ‘ — such 
a» extension could bo justified by numerous instances in 
ifferent languages, and the sense of the passage would 
obviously gain clarity-thru the troops of Bivnshshiliah 
crossed the Euphrates at these two points when Mattiunza 
cornered his native laud. The correspondence of Afeuna 
and Tirga with the condition* require for Akinu and Tirqari 
^ BO Striking as to be, for me. convincing. The laud of Ahami. 
o which the westerly portion lay slightly east of Killia, 
would, if it reacherl the Euphrates, strike a point just south of 
Carchemish. The city of Tirqon, if it be identified with the 
C f J Tiriga on th - Euphrates-the variation in fonn has 
already been found in the case of the ancient name of Tali 
Aslmmk-would lie east of Aleppo, at a point whore the 


MenSbSf* in i Af ! S " XtV - Pr ' 202 * 3 ' deni ^ tte possibility of tbb 
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ihc Hittite treair m Tall ^Ashumtu 
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Assyrians must have left tie river when travelling to Aleppo 
directly, and sufficiently fur north once to have been a citv 
of Hnttina. granted that Ahunn is an important city or 
capital of the district Ah a nit, Without vent tiring any exact 
location of this Tirqan. Tirgu, T suggest that it lay on the 
Euphrates, at about the same latitude as Aleppo itself but 
slightly to tile north, 1 

On* feature these cities called Tirqan, so widely separated, 
had in common, besides the name; they were all situated 
on rivers, two of them certainly and the third (the eastern, 
in Hiirhar) probably at an important crossing. I am inclined 
to believe that there was u noun tirqu, with an -amt formation 
used alternatively, and that this noun was applied to the 
towns in question because of the ford, bridge of boats, or 
other means of crossing the river or canal there used. The 
root is probably that in the words dirgu, daraggu, lleb. 

Arab, j jJj, which is also to be found in the Egyptian form of 
a Palestinian name Mas Mtiller interpreted as Darg-d.- The 
name then corresponds in meaning to Tifsah, Thapsaeus. 

s Note that this alimyst OUTtaiii info runes from the dmta reduena Uis 
of A^tutu very cunmdeAhly, imil inr&Jidate4 must of KorrCr's gpogtapbkal 
idfl-ntificatioiia in this ipei. 

a PotsRbij Dmrgu, KA Y„ So, !)■£+ L S8, should be cnduiM In thia t-lasa. 




The Date of the Svapna-Vnsaviadjitta 

Bt f, w. THOMAS 

tBrad at the IniernahoynTi Cmgreis of ih'itntahiis, Qrford. j $ 23 ) 

M not propone on tins occasion to initiate a general 
discussion concerning the authenticity of the plays 
discovered and edited by the late MuhaiMhopidliyayii 
Ganaiiati Sistr l and hy him attributed to Bhiisa. Hitherto 
the matter has run rather a norma! course, first enthusiastic 
acceptance, then opposition, then suggestion a of a via media. 
The debate has evoked some treatises which will retain 
their value even after a consensus is roacheiL The various 
questions are r we may assume, familiar to a El scholars here, 
the question of the formal characteristics of the dramas, 
of their titles, of the Prakrit and the Sanskrit, of imitation* 
in or by other literary works, of references and citations 
in anthologies and works on poetics, of the history of the stage 
in the Kerala country. 

But in tide first international gathering of San*kritafe aftvr 
a long period, during which there has been in all countries 
ample discussion of the subject, it seems appropriate to take 
an opportunity of dwelling upon a few consideration* 
which can be compressed into a limited space* Accordingly 
f will venture to claim attention during some minutes to 
one or two propositions of a positive character concerning 
the S ua puff- V dsa vadotta „ 

In regard to the dating of the play it seems right to 
distingiriah two partly independent matters, namely 
(1) its date as a general dramatic construction, and (2) the 
date of the recension contained in the South-Indian MSS, 
Common experience, exemplified, for instance, in the cases 
of Shakespeare s plays and of Kalidasa's Sakuntald and 
r^yff-Morra.sT, testifies to the fact that dramatic works are 
specially liable to recast, while they do not thereby forfeit 
their connexion with their original author*. ‘With this 
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in view I 'would venture to enunciate a Erst proposition as 
follows :— 

Tht\ general piol of the Svapna-Vdsamdotta is attested at 
such a date and in such a manner Off to require us to dispense 
in regard to it with all consideration of Kerala drawn tie practice. 

The £ut:ts are vreU known. SaradatnTitiyn, a writer of the 
twelfth century, details in Ub Ek&m-prakdia the plot of 
a Smjma-Vamvfidatfd. agreeing for the most part with that 
of the published play, from which he quotes a verse. 1 
ftlgnmnandin, a Nepalese writer of the thirteenth (?) or 
fourteenth (?) century, cites in his Nf^aia-lakjaJut-B&tftn-ko&a 
the oinning of a Svajma-Yasavadatta in substantial agreement 
w ith the same,® Bhoja in the eleventh century mentions in his 
Srii f? a ra -pro kdia an incident from a 5 c 1 a pt ta-V as a ra d ctiia , 
likewise actual In the same.® Ramnciindn stiid IJnifiiieaTidra 
at the end of the twelfth century refer in their Ndpja-durpana 
to a Smpm-Vdeavadatta by Bhasa containing a situation 
which* though with textual dUIerence, belongs certainly to 
the Trivandrum play. 

There is, moreover, a further consideration which hitherto 
has not, it seems, been sufficiently brought into play and 
which connects the plot of the 5rap»o~ Vdsavadatta with 
a far earlier date. This consideration is the great similarity 
of the plot to those of Harsa's two plays, the RatndvaU and 
the Priifadar$ifca. All three commence with the deposit 
of a princess incognita in the charge of a queen ; in all three 
there follows a garden scene where she is seen by the king, 
who in two of the plays has intentionally been kept from his 
view and whose love for her is kindled or revived by the 
sight; in two of them the queen experiences a jealous head¬ 
ache ; in all three the identification of the princess takes 
place in connexion with tidings of triumph of the king + s 
forces over his enemies ; and in two of the plays, the Smpnct- 

1 Sw Qaruipaii Siatn, JKASr Ifl£4, p. GG8. 

t M. Uhn in J, Ai, t ]023 B Qct,-Diw +1 pp. 317-li. 

■ GandpLiti Hiatrl, JRA&. 1WJ4-, p. im. 
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I {IwixidErfta and the RatmkwR M the ministers who have con¬ 
trived the whole appear at the end in considerable anxiety 
as to the kings judgment tipon their secret policy. The 
special feature in the Svajma- Vdsavadatta Ik that the mating 
of princess arid king takes place while the king .sleeps, 

Now, whether we hold that the Rahul tYi 11 in its plot imitates 
the Svapwi-Vdsaradatta, or that the Smprut-Vdsavadafta 
imitates the Ratmlml! type H we have the sure inference that 
the plot of the Smpna-Vdso mdatt a has not been seriously 
altered since its tirst composition ; for a third supposition 
that a widely divergent Smjm&r Vamwxdatto has been modified 
-o as to confutm to the RatnavcdT type is preposterous, We 
also establish the fact that a play on the lines of our Svapna- 
Fasavadatta may ham been imitated by fbirsa ; and I will 
add in passing that there exists a mrious reason why Harsti, 
in composing the RatnaraTi should have been attracted by 
the plays qf the o!d Bhasa. 

Now wt may come more to details, and the proposition 
which I would here submit is that certain verses occur ring 
in tiic edited “ Soapna-Vat&eniatta are cited in old worts, 
and there are numertnto passages and expressions in the writings 
of Kalidasa and others which are copied either from or hij 
postages and expressions in the “ Svapna-Vasaradatta™ 4 

In this form the proposition is surely beyond contention, 
Samdatanaya quotes from a Smprm-Fdmmdatta a verse 
which occurs in the published play, Yamuna in the eighth- 
ninth century A.[>. quotes without reference another verse. 
As regards correspondences in idea and expression with the 
works of Kalidasa I may simply refer to the collection given 
by Graqapati Sastrl in the introduction to his edition ; and 
wc know from other evidence that Kalidasa was an author 
who frequently indulged m criticism of old models by 
improving upon them. 1 

From the RatnmaU T may quote the well-known verse 3G— 
parimliinanj plna-starui-jaghana-sangad ubhayatas 

1 Tike t vre© ftim apfitanlam i Ftagbn.™jii*, v. 50) twjjina B_a Bala^ceritn* 
V. 2 t which refera la an ■ lacking clcphiml, 
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tailor niadhyasyantali parmiilanam aprapya haritam 
idam Yyosta-nyasarn sliitlia-hliujfl-btak^pri^Tilaniiili 
trBangya^ fl&uit&pam vadali bijim-pattm-sayaDam. 

This is evidently ike same idea wM ph we hive in the 
Svvpmi- t vadutla , Act Y, v, 1— 

Sayya navauata tathagtrta-sama na vyakub-pRicctiada 
na klistam 111 firopadMimm 1 umnlarp sir^bbighat- 
liti&idiniik 

rcge dT^hvitobhanciTp janayituni sobM na kaeit kita 
pram prnpya nija pimar na say an rim slghrum svayam 
miifieuti 

infarem* bring made in both cases from the condition of 
the bed. 

Tlie verse BalndmU. Xo, 47, about extra arrows of the 
god of love 

banah panca mano-bhu vasya niyatos tenant a sum khyo 
jaoah 

prayo 'smnd-vidhu ova laksyam iti yul kike pmsiddhirti 
gatam 

drstnm tat tvayi vipmtiparn ndhixnfi y&smad iisamkhyair 
ayaip 

viddhah kami-jamth iarair ratio nltaa tvaya paficatam 
corresponds to Spajma-Vasaiwdttitti, iv, 1 — 

kamenojjayimip gate may! ladii kam apy avastMm gate 
dr^tva avaiiam A vu i l L i-fiju -La imvai i l pufnresrivab patitah 
tair adyapi sa^alyam ova hrduyam bhfiya* ca viddhii 
vayam 

pafiresiir maduno yada kntham ayarp east hah anrah 
patitnh. 

At the end of the Ratnamlt, v 83, the minister 
Yaugaiidharayaon in an apologetic mood say*— 

devya imd-vacaniid yathabhynpagatah patjnar viyogas 
tatha 

sa de vasya kalatra-saingkatanaya dtibkhain may a 
etMpita 

1 For the Sandhi in * a'ro-fWAa fw ni sot Rtthiling^ Kolh, s v Aim and 
d!. I Ptvjav&diinA, i'Oj I 241 T 
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tjisysb prftitn ayaqi karisynti jngnt-svanijtva-Iubhiirh 
pmbhoh 

satyaiTi dunsaiyittiin tatlmpi vadanam 3aknomi no lajjaya. 

Tn the Swjma- Vamvadotta the same minister in the flame 
situation (Act VI, v. 15) expresses himself as follows— 
proechadya raja-mnhiflmi nrpater hitarthuip 
kaimtm mays krtam Idam hitatn ity aveksya 
siddhe pi nama maim karimni parthivo ! sau 
kirp vaksyat-Iti hidaysrp purisa.nkitani me. 

The multiplication of these correspondences raises the 
question whether it is more prohable that the Smpua- 
Vasavadatta is a very old play which has been widely copied 
by other writers nr whether it is rather a cento of eeboca 
from worts which we knew before. In the ease of the 
anonymous verse cited by the alanikara writer Vamana 
a borrowing by the writer of the play is surdy a ehminera. 

My next proposition is that the Smjma-Vasavadotia 
frodiim an impression far different from that tuck a sir mi are. 
xwond-hand m design and exeadioa 

This is portly a mutter of taste, and I freely admit that 
by the favour of providence there might arise in on unspoiled 
people, even at a late date, a dramatist and poet capable 
ot the sweetness, directness, and vigour which Gapapsti 
Sastri so profoundly experienced in his study of the Snaprut- 
Vatamdoto », Bat that is not the character of the Kerak 
^nsbrit in general—witness the Ndo&aya and similar works- 
nor is it consistent with the hypothetic borrowings which 
wc have just been considering. Instead, however, of enlarging 
upon this in wide terms let me ask you to concentrate your 
attention upon a passage to which I shall have to refer again. 

It is, in fact, the dream passage itself. It is ns follows 
Vas a vadatt a : I have Stayed too bng. Some one might 
see me. I will p. Or rather I will lift on to the hed my 
lord a hand, which is hanging out, and then go. 

(Ttoe* 00 * 2 ud rxiL 
S7 
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The King (starting up suddenly ): Vasavadatta* stay, stay. 
Oh! 

Kuahing out* I h avc struck against the door-panel. 

T cannot think dearly whether this heart's boon is red* 

The Vjdu$AKa (cw/erii^J; WTi? he hus woke up, 

The Klno : Comrade. I have good news for you. 
Yasavadutta is alive. 

Thu \ I DU? aka : Oil* ^ asuvudatta. What of Vosavsdatta i 
Vusav&datfca is dead long ago. 

The King : Xo. no, comrade— 

I had fallen asleep on the bed : she awoke mc r friend* 
iind went. 

In saying before that she was dead Rui rain van cheated me. 

The Vidusaka ; Oh ! this is not unintelligible. Maybe 
the mention of the bath had made you think of her. so that 
you saw her m a dream. 

The King ; Yes, indeed. I did dream. 

H c 3 l i h then ran dream, happy would j! be to wake no more. 

Or. he it illusion* may the illusion last for ever H 

The Vtdusaka : Dh + comrade, there is a Y ukgim named 
Avantlsundari living in this city She may have been seen 
by you. 

The King : No, no. 

At the end of the dream I woke lip and saw her face with 
the colivnum banished from her eyes, as true to her troth F 
and with long hair. 

Moreover, comrade P look, took— 

This arm of mine which the tjueen squeezed in he? alarm 

bias not lost the thrill which her touch imparted even 
m sleep. 

I think that the delicacy with which in phi vs like the 
Rafntl\'(tn cues and motifs are interwoven by Indian poets 
is not sufficiently recognized. But in this passage we have 
something more, and also something far different from 
schooled echoes, unless we may suppose the author to have 
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echoed also the most emotional lines of Coleridge's Ancient 
Mariner — 

"0 let nip lie asleep, my god. 

Or let me wate a!way! " 

Ko doubt the difficulty most seriously felt by those who 
in general ate favourable to the attribution of the Trivandrum 
plays to Bhiifin is the failure to discover in them the verses, 
else where cited as his. I myself, at the time when the plays 
appeared, took advantage of the MS. indexes in the India 
Office Library in a searc h for cLint inns of verses occurring in 
the plays and was disappointed with the result in, both 
direct tons. 1 As regards the anthology verses, there is 
a difficulty in ascertaining which are really to be accredited 
to BMsa* since the sources are rarely consistent. But it 
may be worth while to consider the facts a little more in 
detail. The Anthologies ascribe to BhiLsn in all thirteen 
verses ; but of these one is actually found in a work by 
another author s namely, tlie Jfntta - 1 . Three more are 
also attributed to other poets, and there remain nine, of 
which four are of a tenor which would not admit of a place 
in any of the Trivandrum plays, 

I may say that, while some of the verses are clearly not 
by Bhasa* there arc some which in my view may really be 
his. Thus the Xundl-verse—- 

prstyasann a-vivaha-man gala 

*how a marked resemblance In idea to the opening verses 
ol the Sotiulvuli, the Priyadar&iid of Harsa, and the ParmU- 
■parinaya of Bnr^a. and none at all to those ill the plays of 
Kalidasa and BhiivnhhQth \t may be both old and con¬ 
nected with Bhasa. Hie verse— 

asya lalato racita sakhibhir 
vibhavyate tan dan a -pat tra-lekha 

1 f nolf tlukt the! ver*e tlkan^f 1Wohi T ate, {Pratim, Li, 3 U), in uted, with 
V4riitIonfl r in l he XuvIuyajiandQ [ad. v, 71) anil the Sahitya^Mrptina 
M* T,r^). find the verse rfforma^ prwj ma ctvsmh {Arimantkti, i. 12) r in t| k ? 
&aTftgadhara-'pQddh(iti and 
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a pan rl urn- ksu ma- k apola- hhittav 
ana figa-bspa-vra ^i-pi (tikeva 

derives support from its resemblance to 

Act Y p v. 20— 

tasya lalitLaHLmaiii candsma-pahkona Menayi likhitom 
aait aitatapataqi tibkam anniYgaaya darfita-cchayaiiL 
Again, the verse— 

dnyH^-ba]m-p&aasy& krio ’yam upum vidhih 
jivayaty arpituh ka^the mfitayaty apavarjitah 
may, in spite of being ascribed also to Syiiinala of Kashmir, 
he really by Bhigsa, since in Baffin h RatiulvaU the comparison 
of the mistreat arms to the hnngmmi s B rope is worked out 
(Act HI, w. ®M} fc 

As regards the Trivandrum pluya, though none of the 
anthology verses occur in them, we may still inquire where 
there are any features suggestive of a tommon author. In 
one ease at least this can, I think, he shown. The verse - 
tikanam ravis tapati nica jviinirndhyuh 
£rngjim rams tyajati mitram ivakrfcaj&ah 
toyani prugtdati muner iva cltt&m a Utah 
kaml daridra iva Sosam uparti punkah 

shows points of connexion with /f irimarabA r iv. 9, where 
a mountain is described eis- 

asrta q alada-vrada ir mism-samtligdhn-amgo 
gagaiUi-cnra-bi I fin an i v i£ran m -at li slit: l - bhfi tah 
sukavi-nmti - vi« - it ro in it fa-sarpyogn-tirdyo 
nara-patir iva nico drJynte nisphnladhyah. 

Here the two verses contain, beside the simile of the low' 
nouveau-riche, a number of common words nr points, the 
srnga, the mail or ditto, the mitm, as we might expect to 
hud in the work of a single author, anil particularly in the 
author of the Trivandrum plays ; and one of the words 
{adhija " rich M ) seems to be u favourite with the writer of 
(he Trivandrum plays. The resemblance shown la, be it 
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noted, not between the latter and the author of some Svaptm- 
Va&madaUa, but between him and Bhdia nominating 1 

T will conclude by referring to the verse which has played 
the most prominent part in these discussions, though it is 
attributed not to Bhnsa. but to a Smjma-Viisauadatla . 
This is the famous verse quoted in the Dbviimfdloka-locmm 
(p, 102) of AbhiiUiva-Guptn- 

saucite-paksm^kapfitri m Havana -<1 vararp s va-rQpa- 
taijanena 

ddghiUya sik prnvisla firdnya-gdiam me nrpu-tanOja. 
and I should like for a moment to contemplate it. What 
does this assemblage of scholars consider to be its meaning 1 
Perhaps we may first examine the reading. 

The verse recurs, as I pointed out some time ago, 1 in 
Henuicandm’s commentary upon his KStn/af^dSsma, where 
the first word is irtvi n«io ; we have also taltmn in place of 
psdarmm at the end of the line, and the second line reads— 
udghatya me pravjsth. deha-grham sa hrdaya-euiiii. 

Now it is evident that mdetta - pa ksim-ht patum means ^ with 
closed eyelash-panels But mneita " collected ** does nut 
give the sense ^closed", A fir it a. which often means 11 bent J, ? 
has also the sense of 44 bent together i+ closed " (o iirita . 
iTflj-'rJbritoi m given by Bfuiratamallika in his commentary 
on BhaijJ-Mvtftf. ii. 31). and this sense is, no doubt, to be 
recognised in R<tifkn-m*ft£a i v, 76, a h cittiki i-potf v m T and in 
Atmm-kilafai 32* si^kdrditr ita-hcana. Hence simteitit is 
a good reading; but perhaps mfijifa might do, or we might 
think of kftncUa T which lisas the same sense* e g. in Rtu- 
xtimkiTtir tv, 16, foincfc-akfl* The question of tafitmena 
versus tatem is difficult: for. though tdlena M with a key 11 

1 1 obflon'6 tSmt tho rnmparMm OF the ivu b&s llnady bem made 

hy Dt. H, SVl-JUt \Ft*l*prl*r H. JarM, jap, 11-I-lM). vrhn adduces aka ulhi-ir 

1 JRA3, 102*, c- S3 n- 

* In Ibtf simitar juuwiLjSr, Bbartfbari, i. N2, ycnaitaamin nSrayei. 
TiapariL-dyararu uil"hAt4ywpti ; v.'mukk^majfl bhnvuti Inatilii bhrulati* 
kuilc i Lava <j ir¥nCiM pawinjj m CtUTed implement for opening a daar, 
and 13 tliattnct from tnlaku (see p. n77 c U. 21. 27 ) r 
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gives good sens?, it may have been suggested by the beginning 
of the line, 

TWatwi for tmlana is unsupported ; but from the root 
trnd we might perhaps have such a form for lardana. and 
the sense of 11 bursting open \ as in Vajasane^SanihM, 
2, yon me chidram eoj$u#p hfdaya^ya mana#& vdtiArktiam, 
might be appropriate here. We tmy also take note of the 
word tandan.a r which means " striking % and of bd<ma, 
which in the / to.rutra-i'Jtirudjitta and elsewhere seems to signify 
w shaking f> (intraimitivn). Possibly Henmcmidra had a 
special text of the source of the vcrse 4 as had his pupils 
Ramaeandra and Gu^acandra of the Smpw- Vd^avad^itta^ 
In the second line wp must emphatically condemn his 
reading— 

deha-grham sa hjduya-caun 

which U clearly u case of logic transgressing its boundaries. 
Literally the eyes are indeed a door rather of the body than 
of the heart, Rnt that any Indian poet should write of 
a lady through the eye entering the body is unthinkable^ 
even if the purpose were Lo ateal the heart. Nor does the 
Mian thief use a key ; so that we have conflict with 
Ilemacandraw own reading in the previous line. Fortunately, 
none of the readings qualify the general sense of line J T 
vrkieh refers to opening the door of the eyes. 

What then is the real meaning of the verse ? Why did 
Oauapati Siintri himself hold that it could not have belonged 
to the edited ^rajjnfl-1 or any play on similar 

lines 3 And why did I concur (JHA & 1925, p, 104) ? Why 
did Bhattanathu Svamin argue that it prover! the existence 


of a different Svajntti-Vasamdatta and Monsieur 8jdvum Levi 
that Lt proves a considerably different "recension i 
So far as T know, only Dr. Georg Morgenatiemc has stated, 
sold that only in passing, that it might have found a place 
somewhere in the edited drama. I make reception of on 
Indian scholar, to whose view I will shortty refer \ I can 


1 I mvmt new ndd Mr. IS. K. Sunk*?, Th* Prohkm r if Mham 
. . ™ THr - . . rf </<«*,«* 


im, pp. 232-3. 
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only suppose that tie full meaning of the verse has not been 
correctly apprehended. Let us consider. 

From 1. I we gather that the speaker’s eves had been 
closed and that the lady's appearance opened them, so that 
she could enter his heart. Does anyone suppose that the 
writer means a dream ? Does a dream open the eye3, or 
would a Hindu poet say that the avarupa of a dream person 
had forced a passage through them ' Surely not : the 
plain meaning Is that some person's actual presence had 
caused the opening of his eyes by the impression of the 
personality. And then, we may ask, do Indian princesses 
in fact or fable open people s doors by key or impulsion and 
straight way enter their houses.. It is not so : tile princess 
who so enters enters her own home (jrAa) p which may indeed 
be some one T s heart [hrdaija-gfka}. The princess of the verse 
is not a lair one aeen for the first time, but a wife returning 
to her husband while he sleeps and by the power of her 
actual presence (jra-rup*) dissipating his slumber. 

Can we find a place for such a verse in the edited Smpna- 
Vcbawiihiltti i I do not know whether I can produce In the 
minds of colleagues hero the conviction which I myself fed. 
But I can point to the place where an Indian scholar's intuit ion 
has been able to fit it in. 

qmq^ T TF t f JTfig I fw « VWm ! TTT rfTOT I 

ramsffsi 

(fTWT ITc^T ftraST^fT) 

ttwt I (vfotzqro) wrw^r^r fHB fit! i it fvm \ 

mfeitt i 

*rar min 5f **rTT^t ^ tiwttw: i 

(upr*) 

fi qftytfr iiw i 

^Tfl I flTCPTT%^ I I 

I w?ri: i 

U3T3I *TT TTf^ST Il] 
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i FfFTT ftfftftt i wf? ftfftft t f^r? «j 

FFT^T FTFF^TTT | 

mo i ffft or ff t 

FFTTFTFFFF FT FTVfFTFT F% FrfT ) 

?FTfFWFWT JTF FflHT ifFl FFFFHT » 

I FlfFFT FFFTFnfN EF Ilf I FT FTFS^TnfFfFi WF 
f^niSW FT fFfait fef T FF I 
TTFT I TTF FFT TFSfr fE: I 

Ffsr Wiw«F IFWt FFfFTrTHFTVTFF I 
TIFTF fFFFT FT FITT fF’JFt F fFTF U 

1 Ft FF*F I ITTfFT 1(1 S|7 F|Ff*flF^» f) HTTF 
FfFTFF^ FfSFFf? i FT FIT fejj ^ , 

TIFTT I F F 


WH«lil fFFFF FFfFlfrfFFTgFF I 

FTf?^FfF TFFHT fF TlF T -1 d l FFF If 
Ffu F FFFT FW FFT 


FT JF FFFTFT TFT (TFT TOffrflfTrt: I 
S’JiFFFFlEfr ^f?f F F^fa II 


In tJiis passage, it will be observed, alt the short utterances 
of tin 1 king, with one exception, are followed by verses 
indicating deep emotion ; the exception is his Erst announce¬ 
ment to the \ idusakn of his overwhelming experience, where 
*' h.Ur simply the bald statement ** Comrade, I have good 
news for you, Vasnvadutti k alive ", Does it not seetn us 
if something more explicit would be appropriate in itself, 
and that here more than anywhere an Indian dramatist 
might be expected to supply a verse f And is not the verse 
which we have marvellously adapted to the context ? 
“ Vanuvndattu is alive. Her actual presence forced open the 
door of my eyes while I slept, and she passed straight into 
her home, which k my heart.” Tf this is not conclusive may 
1 pomt to the further fact that the forcing the door of the 
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eyes (^mmita-pob^ma-kavdtam) is an idea following with 
extraordinary aptness upon the king f s own immediately 
preceding experience of colliding in hla liaste with the swinging 
door-panel (n is lemman m mbh rttmendha m dvara-paksenu 
lathtah ) r I may mention also that the word tanuju, which 
is not very common , occurs in the play in a verse at the 
beginning of this very scene {amnli-nrpitch xadrslm tannjdni] 
in reference tn the 5ame Vasavudatta. 1 May we not say that 
the verse, far from being inapposite in the Trivandrum 
Sort pint - r -:* samtfulta. would in fact fit no other place, and that 
in the phrase cited the author of that play has stamped the 
verse with hi-s *eal i Xur do we lack an answer to the question 
why the verse should have been omitted from the place which 
it so eminently fits. It has been banished by the sentence 
of the theorists. who, us we know, held that it sacrifices to 
the alamlmra, i.e, the simile of the opening of the door, the 
maa or emotional quality of the situation. It is. as we 
might say, too clever. Perhaps, us readers of the pkv, they 
were right ; but. their delicacy has made too little allowance 
for its extraordinary dramatic felicity. 

In case this argument is approved,—the suggestion ia 
contained in a Gujarati article by Prof. K. H- Dhmva. which, 
though printed in I925 r a I have only recently had an 
opportunity of perusing—there results my last proposition, 
which it that therv i& h® itm&n /or believing that the text of 
the SmtpJia-Vmawdfittttt as printed in Trivandrum, has 
undergone ting great transformation* Minor changes are, 
indeed, probable. For any other Svapna-VOBavadaUa there 
is no evidence. Against the authorship of Btutaa there hag 

Mmwirn <j*m nm^t^htt: i 

’■M ■■ 

arnrrari 

<rt <rf?prr fnnrm^Kv f^urgrfa n 

* Swapmti&tatndnit* ttpar wira protean (Afamed&hnd, L92G ;■. I may 
note that Prof. .Dtinmi hpp-tiik also tn be EoO«™ftal in finding a plat** For the 
thw pfidaimtitani. etc. 
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□ever been any positive argument. 1 There bus been a not 
unnatural scepticism, which has perhaps not sufficiently 
taken into consideration the many other ancient works, 
such as the Aftha-sadra, recovered from parts of India 
comparatively exempted from the calamities of Muhammadan 
domimition. In the sphere of the drama the lust few years 
have brought to light u number of texts, such as the 
Kufida-mald t the Cnfurhhatn, and Bhagamd-njpiMya , which 
tend further to discoimtenanee such scepticism. 

Addendum .—The reason indicated above fp, 879) why 
Marsu's attention should have been drawn to BMb&’b plays 
is the fact that an experience of Ilia own no doubt suggested 
the conflagration scene in the RafnrvalL and so also the 
conflagration-poet {jmlana-mUrn) Bhasa as a model. The 
experience is that related in the Si-yu-H (Iran*. Beal. L p, 21D). 
when the pavilion erected by the king in honour of the Chinese 
pilgrim Iltunn-Tsaiig was set on fire. The kins lr rushed 
headlong towards the threshold of the gate, when suddenly, 
as if by H single fcjow, the fire was extinguished and the 
smoke disappeared "—a perfect parallel to the scene in the 
jRofHu raff. 

1 Dr. Kun him It h-j^'b nit-mpl. {be, ‘• If . pp, 21&-22) t« find MiiUyliUm 
referring h in tha p |\tiyn m rm* I o inn quite fnntlfss, One of the wimk which 
hv DOli^. va.tmih*. " Fiona of a fruit, 1 "is mfffoly u Prakrit Skt. aslAi P 

uffhi. irlkirh has that aenae. 





MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 

GAEisHtTXI on KAttSHUNi 1 

All Orientalists are aware of the fact that a consider¬ 
able number of Syriac MSS. dating from about the 10th 
Christian century downwards are ■written in Syriac characters 
adapted to suit the Arabic language. This Arabic language 
written in Syriac characters is called Gurshum, By a curious, 
phenomenon which may be ascribed to about the end of the 
17th Christian century, the ward parsed into Europe under 
the more or less inaccurate name of Karsh&ni with an initial 
K instead of <? T In my opinion this is partly due to the fact 
that the Arabic language has no letter to express G. The word 
in this case may have psiasod into the Roman characters of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries from a form of it 
written in Arabic characters. 

In A.D, 1103 the Murom fe Gabriel ftinnita wrote it ns 
Ctif&viuni in the introduction to his edition of a ^yriue- 
Amhic Bible, and fathered it on a mythical Corwinn. In 
an eighteenth century note found in a MS, of the British 
Museum, 1 t Si^ word appears as iharsh uni with an initial 
AlapL 

That an initial K is not so accurate as an initial G La borne 
out by the following conrident ions:— 

1. The fathers of the Christian Oriental studies in Europe, 
S, E, and J. S< Aswenianu derived the. word, somewhat 
against- the above Sionita, from Garshun (with a G) m a vocable 
which, according to them, means " alien, foreign Even 
in their time, therefore, the word was pronounced Garahuni 
and not Karshnni. 

*!. In almost all the extant MSS, the word occurs us Garshitm 

1 Wright*! Cnlat&pie of ihz Syr, MSS., vuL i t p. 2. 

* Jiihl. Apii.il, Tul. CiM. X^mutCTr, vu], Li, pp. inii-iiiT of this 
izilrod uc Lldq, 
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(with a Gama i \ , and ] 10 L A" a rah uni. 1 I hu ve mync | f perused 
uiore than a thousand GarshfLoi MSS.. and have come across 
the word about thirty times written always Gtirshuni and 
never Kurshihu. 

3. In our own flays the word m pronounced Garsfiwi 11 
(and never Karshuni) by the East Syrians (both Nestoriana 
and Chaldeans) and by the West Syrians (both Jacobitea and 
Uniats), 

4. All the catalogues printed in the East have invariably 
Garshunt. See A. Scher T s Cttiafotju*? uj the Serrt MSS., 1305, 
pp r 60-1, etc 1 ., and Sahro’s Catalogw of the Oroomiah College? 
1896, pp. 29, 33 2 etc. 

In view of all these. facts it is surprising to note that the 
word is exclusively used in the form Kurxhuni by a great 
number of modern Orientalists, so muc h so that not even a 
reference to the more original form Gurskuni is found in the 
article written on the subject by such a competent writer as 
BmckdmamL* What is even more surprising k that when 
in my Woodhroafe Studies I make use of the more accurate 
form Qarxhuni Professor Dr, G. B^r^tmsser i of Munich 
takes me to task with an eseLairuition point. 3 which only 
suggeffta that he had never before heard of the pronunciation 
GarshunL 

I intend to deal with the history of Garshuni literature 
in the introduction to the catalogue of the Syriac MSS. of my 
own collection, which probably contains more G&rshunis text 
than any other collection of MSS, found in she public libraries 
of Europe. 

As a piece of useful information, I may here add that having 
spoken to the lute Chaldean bishop Addai Sober about his 
use of the form Cwriouni in his catalogues of the Syriac MSB. 

1 S® ti rivte * Gut of the MSS, i ra th* J3.M., i r 33*. and Eriumstark’a 
VriulagMB n/ ih> Syr, MSS, of ihc Monastery of St. Murk in Orior* 
UhriMlmnm. i* 104 + and H '\ew Series^, p. lUtt, *te = 

1 -WrT/cJ^ficjIm of J *Inm t it, 776. 

1 OritTtf-lAtfnfiurztit-unv ■ IftSft. P- 310, 
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preserved in the various libraries of the East, he told me that 
it was the Abbe J. E. Chnbot who saw them through the 
Press who had changed the form Garshuni that he had 
himself used into Carsouni. 

A. MraoANA, 


TIMING OF DRAMATIC REFRE0EN TAT f ON 8 IN INDIA 

A passage in Aristotle's Poetics x which has baffled the 
commentators and has been amended in more ways than one, 
has been translated by Mr. Bywater as follows : 1 il If they 
had to perform a hundred tragedies, they would be timed by 
water docks, us they are said to have been at one period/' 
Commenting on this, he says 3 ; lh The idea of tragedies having 
been at some date of the other timed by the Clepsydra, is to 
my mind highly improbable, and there is no hint of such a 
thing e!@ewhere/ In India, however, as will be shown, 
dramatic representations were once timed by watendocks. 

From the description m the chapter called $iddki4ahana 
of the £hdratii/a-nahja-sdstr<i^ A it seems that there were once 
bdd T competitions 5 of dramatic representations (niittja* 
vyawhham), that they were examined and fudged 6 bv examiners 
(prekxaka) and judges (pufuiiah that marks for success or 
failure were noted 7 and written, 8 and afterwards counted/ 
on the strength of which the banner EQ of victory was presented 
to the successful party. Here is to be found the verse 11 : 

* 1451a, 7 + S p IK 

1 Rywnttr, drutotit 0* the mi a/ Poetry, p, 25. 

3 lb., p. IBS. 

4 Nfitga-itotr*} KtLyyw&Li cd., ab. nvii. 

* lb., xrvu, OH, 

* Ih.p SAvii, 40. 

T lb., txyu , 44. 

1 Ife ri OTfi, AS 1 . 

* Ibri rsvii, 
lb., uro t 04. 

11 lb.. irvii. 39. 
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jurjaramQksa&yante fiddler wokfttB [tt naUkayax tit \ 
kartavijus tv Lha satotam natyajriaih pmhukmr vidhina 
■The judge? well-versed in theatrics, should always, 
according to rule, make siddhi-moha ns well as vdJikd- 
nu/ksa at- the end of jarjara-molva." 

What are these three maksa* f Jarjara ia a staff specially 
prepared in the manner described in the Ndft/a-sdslra, xxi, 
J 41-1 fit. It is carried > by one of the attendants of the 
SHtradbara, when he first makes his entry on the stage for the 
preliminaries of the dramatic representation. After certain 
formalities the futrad/idra takes 8 the jarjara in his own hand. 
This is jarjara-grahaQn* After the namTi, he recites the 
verse known ns ram/advara, which, according to Vishvanatha. 1 
is the benedictory verse composed by the author of the drama, 
'lie siitmdhdra then hands 5 the jarjara hack to his attendant: 
this jarjam-ivjdsa, as opposed to jarjttmyrahana is what 
is here called jarjara moksa. i.c. " handing the jarjara Lack 
to the attendant." 

As soon ns the jarjara is handed over to the paripdrsmka, 
the eutradhara begins* the tripadr. called dmukha, i.e 
Introduction, by Abhinavagupta 7 ; and it is from this point 
that the merits of the drama are to be marked. In the 
purvuranga, which is performed to appease the gods, no 
demerits are to be marked according to the author of the 
-Natya-Sastra.* 

Sitvasa (ta&atfi) na ptirvarange sWher ghatah pmyoitavt/ah \ 

But as soon as the jarjara is handed back to the attendant 
and the introduction begins, merits as well as demerits are 
to bo noted down. It is as if the writers’ pens, kept in 
pratilxindha during the purraraitga, were Jet loose to note the 

* Ib„ t. 08. 

* lb., v. TO. 

■ lb-, v. 80, 

* Xfthityn-darpa-vn, t i jiorichiddiL, pruH after vt-rw 2*. 

* XGfipi-Mjtmi t> 117. 

* IK v, 123. 

r Abhm*tn-i&&rail (Gaifcwnr QrtenUl fitting p. 244 . 

* Nat^Atvim, xxvji, 4tJ. 
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points of success. fiufttfti-moAfti thus means the commence¬ 
ment- of noting down the points of success or failure, 
Simultaneously with & idd h \ mol'sn , there was i iSlikd-mok^ti. 
Ndlikd, which means a period of time, is here used for the pot 
with a minute hole at its bottom, which is placed on water in 
a bigger pot. so that the water, slowly filling, causes it to sink 
in a particular period of time. The nolikd-maksa is thus 
" the placing of the perforated pot on water and so letting 
loose the water to enter the pot and thus mart the time 
That fidl ik'd mean a this caii be clearly seen from a preceding 
verse 1 in the same chapter, where we have not on It the word 
ndlikd alone r but ud<ika-ndUkd. 

lu this wuy the verse + * jtirjaramoksasi/n r etc.”, can be 
explained as follows :— 

“ When the has brrn handed over to the 

pQripursmht, the judges should set the water-clock In motion 
and should allow the notaries to uote down the merits and the 
demerits of the dramatic representation,” This hind of 
water-dock and the time-keeper specially appointed to mark 
the sinking □£ the pot and to strike the hours, is familiar in 
India even in the present days of dock Band watches, GhaCt- 
is still one of the necessary preliminaries of domestic 
rituals, such as upanxiyam and vivdha, where the auspicious 
moment fixed by the astrologer is not marked by Swiss watches 
but by this ancient water-clock. 

The context of the verse containing the expression udaka- 
ndlikd may be noted. The twenty-seventh chapter begins 
with the points of success divided into two - categories:_ 

(1) manuka, those to be achieved by the efforts of the actors ; 

(2) dttiva T those not wj t h in th eir control. The latter are forth cr 
divided into two subdivisions, and the former into ten, 3 
according us they make the audience ( 1 ) ftnrile ; (2) laugh : 
utter (3) “ Well-done ! n (4) “ Oh 1 11 (5) “ Alas ! * r (6) 

1 lb» Kxrii, 32, 

1 Ib. f iiTii, £« 

1 lk F ucvij, 3, 
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L ‘ Hallo ! [7) "" Fie ; (8) feel a thrill ' (9) stand sip in their 

places ; (10) wav*? their kerchiefs. The points of failure are 
in the same way divided into four, 1 caused by (I) fate. (2) 
enemies. (3) accidents, and (4) the faults of the actors them¬ 
selves, It is alter this that the above-mentioned verse occuns, 
wherein the writer specially warns the dramatists to resist 
two faults (ghfita) in all dramas they represent The 
first is frmkrli-vyamna-mmuttha, Sl arising from ill-choice nf 
the actors. {Prakrit Ib explained in chap. xxvL) The 
second is £e$fldaka-ndHkitfm t i.e_ remaining unfinished in the 
time measured by the uiaka-naMk&. 

^o restriction like that of the H ’ unity ol time M is here 
mentioned. *Iliis idea is not known to Indian dramatists in 
its strict sense. The limit is here prescribed for the repre¬ 
sentation, which contained, in addition to the portion written 
by the author, dfiruvdfinna - and njiia 3 between the nets. 
And it was to lengthen or curtail these that the timedirn.it 
was placed. This was essential. According to the Nafijt i 
testra, the time lor dramatic representation* was fixed. 1 
Dramas were uot to be phiyed either at mid-day or at midnight. 
The two dusks, as being the time reserved for prayers, were 
also forbidden. The plays were shown twice by day—before 
and after noon ; and twice by night—before and after 
midnight. It wag therefore necessary to time the repre¬ 
sentations, and. as we have seen, they were timed by the 
udaka-nahkJ! or water-dock. 

H. R. UlYE&AR. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF EARLY TIBETAN WORD FORMS 
The ancient orthography {bntu min} of Tibetan which 
was revised, according to Tibetan tradition, in the first part 
of the ninth century in the ruign of king Khri -Ide sron-bituu 

1 lb., t$. 

1 Ib.i X3^.u. 31S, 310. 

* lb, B i\\ 2W-92. 

* Ri, f xami,, 7&™S4. 
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under the leadership of two scholars dPaF-brtsegs (SribUta) 
from sKji'ba and kLui rgyal-mtshan (Nagadhvuja) from 
Cog-ro sided by a staff of assistants, contains certain word 
forms of particular dgiuflcanco in regard to the probable 
cultural centre of the nation during the days of the T'nng 
dynasty in China. They further indicate the region whence 
at least some of the writers of documents dating from that 
time came, a fact frequently Overlooked, the material from the 
sites of Chinese Turkestan and the Tiirfan area having more 
frequently elicited comparison with Western Tibetan forms, 
a region of which our knowledge is much more thorough. 

For a correct understanding of the real significance of at 
least some ol the orthographical traits of these texts certain 
dialects of Eastern and Ndrth-Eastern Tibet are of especial 
importance, the literature referring to which may he briefly 
mentioned here. 

In 1874 B. E Hodgson published in his Essays on the 
Languages, Literature and Religion of Nepal and Tibet T Part II r 
pp, 55-*82 and Vocabulary on following page, material on the 
Jyarung (Gyarung) detect of Szechuan under the title On 
the Tribes of Northern Tibet [Horgeul and Sokyeul} and of 
Sifan, the vocabulary of which had already been published 
in part by W. W, Hunter in his Comparative Dictionary of the 
Non-Aryan Languages of India and High Asia (London, 3868), 
white T. de Lacouperie in 1888 published in his Les Langues 
de la Chine amnt let Chniois (pp. 78-80) some observations 
on this language. 

Then in 1897 A. von Bosthom offered in the ZeiUchnft 
der Deutsche! i Morgenlandisrhen Geselhchaff Bd. 51. pp. 
524-33, under the title Vokabularfragmmte ost-libetischer 
Dialtkle, a vocabulary of Jyomng, and upon this same 
language Laufer in T'tmng Pao n xv (1914), pp, 1G6-108 T 
offered invaluable comments, albeit the present writer docs 
not accept in ita entirety the view that Jyurung on the 
strength of its prefix accumulations is of the age suggested 
by Laufer, the reasons for which dissent he hopes to state 
jbas. ocroBea 1!K3. jjg 
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in ei forthcoming study of certain aspects of Tibeto~Bum_ 
morphology* 

As a second source we have the so-called Pa na kb ft d ialects 
ol the Koto-nor region reported by KockhiU. Land of the 
Lamas (1891). pp. 362-7. m which some of the wordfor ms t 
particularly in the matter of prefixes, are of great interest. 

Attention has already been called by Laufer {T'mng Pao v 
xVj p. 108) to the possible occurrence of speakers of Jyarung. 
or a language closely allied to it in phonology, in the region 
In which at least one of the Tun Huang documents of the 
Mission Pelliot was redacted, which observation might 
probably be applied in many other cases also. 

In a document probably dating from the ninth century, 
Fruncke 1 notes the form gnt “ sun M aa remarkable. But 
it is no isolated case. It is used in the 8Ino-Tibetan Treaty 
of 822 at Lhasa in which line 22 of the Tibetan text reads 
dhm mchog gsutn dan hphags-pa-lji dam-pa ( mams) 1 gfti 
zla dan gza skar-k z yah dpan-du gxed-tt 44 The Three Precious 
Ones (3k. triratna), the Venerable Saints, Sun and Moon, 
Planets and Stars they invoked as witnesses 
On each of these occurrences ol gUi light is thrown by 
the Jyarung form (Hodgson}, ka-ni (v, Rost horn b k*V-ni) r 
which draws attention to Eastern Tibet as the probable 
homeland ol the scribe, as do also the Si-fan forms 
gne-ma and Mo-so gni-wt recorded by d’OBone, 3 

One of the marked features of the Panakha dialect os 
reported by Rock hid (Ice. cit.) is the appearanee of prefaced 
(superscribed) r- for other elements. 

Even in this none too lengthy vocabulary r- appears once 
for b-, twice for d-, seven times for g-, four times for and 
thirteen times for 


1 Tibctische // a nd* cA nfi tnfundf uu# Turf an, Sitzanc^bei', d, prpiJfiJL. 
Akarf. il. Wisacnacb., 1324, iii, j>. Li), 

1 ftappUcd lor & taeyn* in ike text. Lrafar, Pao. it* 

p. 70, c. 1. 

* Lanffuts dr.x Fcnpfu dm fa Chintz p. - 


a western Organ in medieval china 699 

This ia Important in coimeadon with the 8teln manuscript 
fragments from Endere, in which, m a poem from the Theg- 
mding-mdzod we read 1 : Ufadkhrime hrtmn-pho-ki ftmh-gis 
mtha bsiohs-Uh 4 ‘Filled to the brim with the purity of the 
Powerful Moral Law \ In this, rla<sn for gteah 4 * purity ” 
shows the same imbstitutlon, the interval of some eleven 
centuries between the time of recording this document and 
that of RockhUTs Panukha vocabulary probably not invalid¬ 
ating the comparison as we know this latter dialect to be 
archaic in Its word forms, and Rockhih specifically reports 
Pamikhu mtr-tsaii “ unclean 11 for written mi gfmn. 

Should the language of some of the Endure fragments 
have originate:! from this quarter, which is not improbable, 
we might reasonably expect to find still perpetuated in that 
region peculiarities noticeable at Endere, it is in fact not 
improbable that it was by a Tibetan from that area that the 
poem in question was written out, as we know' that it was 
thence that Tibetan supremacy spread! over the Tarim basin 
towards the close nf the eighth century . a 

The number of such cases might probably be multiplied 
many times, but. enough has been said to draw at Lent Eon to the 
more particular significance of such forms in the old 
orthography. 

Ewabt X. Wolfendjsn t 


A WESTERN ORGAN IN MEDIEVAL CHINA 

Sirc Jrtinuji lur J'Jiti, pp. 102- St] 1) 

Through the kindness of my friend Mr, Sinmay Znu 
m M- fa m Shao Tun-lung, Hsun-mei) of Shanghai 
I have received an attractively got up volume of Essays on 
Art fay three Friends -$ftf H Ijc ~E I sku san ckia yen) 
published at Shanghai in November, 1927. On p. 282 of thii^ 
book ia a brief essay by ^ ® Chang Jo-ku on the 


1 Stein, A ncienl Khz4an, i fc p. £ifi3 P 
1 Stein, op. dt., ip. m 4 aiiil 148. 
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introduction of the organ into China, dated 26th March, 1925. 
On p* 284 be quotes a description of the Hsing-lnng &heng 
from a chapter on forgotten cariosities { -j§- SS ^ f# ^h B i 
ch'i pu cV nan ) in a book entitled |t ^li Chen e/iu eh 1 urn 
by Hn Shih. c. 1520, Unfortunately no new light 

is thrown, upon the construction or working oi the organ 
by this passage, which is rather carelessly copied from the 
Fdan shihy but these two additions to the bibliography of the 
subject are perhaps worth recording. 

A. C. M. 


ON THE DATE OF THE TIE A 5 AH V AS V A BY 
SAEFANAKDA 

In his rejoinder to Dr, S. K. De + s note on the date of the 
Subhasitavali, Mr. D, C, Bhattacharyya attempts to establish 
that the date a.d. 11G0 — 42GD Kali Era, cited In Sarvananda s 
Tikasarvusva, is not his own, but that of a contemporary 
work, named Ganitacudiimain by Srinivasa, whom he quotes 
as his authority, 1 But I am afraid a reference to the test of 
the whole passage hardly bears him out. 

The passage idamm eu ikd&U ira rmdhika-sahasra^ku--parfj - 
tfantena. snkuhda-ialema (1081 \ xash -vafSddh iha-dvicalvdrim - 
sacchatdni fatli&QndAifdt/fi hhiifani (4280) | Urihu ca Ganita- 
c Uddmatiau Sr~inii"Qsah : — iali-mndhydtjdh kka-samaya-kora- 
kfta-mrmni cun be rendered in one way only, vk,, “ At 
present, by the Saka year 1081- 42GQ years of the Kali Yoga 
have passed. So also Srinivasa (has) in the Gamtacudamani; 
+ 42G0 years of the Kali-sandhya have passed/ ” The passage, 
as it stands, does not allow ns to take iddnTm + , , hhutdni 
wit h kha-samwjQ-kara-krta-raTsdni by combining the author's 
own statement with that of his authority, as Mr. Bhatta- 
charyya has done, for iathd ca at the beginning of the second 
sentence signifies that the quotation following k cited in 
support- of a statement previously made. 


1 JEA&, 30CR, p- I3S, 
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We are ready to accept Mr. Bhattacharyya’a rendering 
of idamm . - . bhiftam as 41 recently past Tr , but his con¬ 
clusion. based upon it. is wholly untenable. By " recently 
past " he understands that a decade or two have passed after 
a,b. 1160. Rut the expression 4 “recently past 51 indicates 
that a few days or a few months Lave elapsed since the 
completion of the 42 G 0 th year of the Kali Era corresponding 
to 1061 s.e. ; but we should not- be justified in interpreting 
the period as a complete year. Had it been so, we should 
naturally get 4161 Kali Era = 1G82 instead of 436G 

K.Ex = 1031 1 e. 

We may profitably quote in this connexion a similar 
passage front the Padacnndrikl of Mahintapaniyfl Raya- 
inuki.it a, who, while commenting on doitw yvga-aahasrc dvs 
brdhmah 1 copies Sarvananda almost verbatim and writes 
idanm ra Mfotbda 1353 \ dvStrini&ad adhila-paf^-mr^otlara- 
ctrtuh-sahfisTa-mrh'uti'i kali-sandhydyd hhuldni (4532) | tatka 

G<i nitacfiddmtinau makint&ptmirja-rdjapu n tlila Sftnh'umh 
kali-sandhtjaya kha'satn^y^-kara-kjfa-varp&ni bhutamJ* Here 
also we find that Raynmukuta numbers the past Kali years 
with reference to his own date, wd not to the time of Srinivasa, 
whom he too quotes as his authority. According to the 
dates cited in the Padarandrika, Rayamukuta is posterior to 
Srinivasa by about, three centuries. But he takes note of this 
difference of time betw een them and calculates the number of 
Kali Tears with reference to the corresponding Saka Era 
1353, which is unquestionably his own date. In the case of 
the dates occurring in the *pkasarvasva we are to take 
4260 K.E,, which ends in the Saka year 1081 a as the date of 
Survinanda, or d more precisely 5 of the time when this portion 
of the Ttkasarvaffra was written by him. 

SuEouH Cm Baneejee. 

University lip Dacca, 

1 Kflla-rarga, 21. 

* M3. No. £&5 t . Fol. 57 (a)* in the Dacca Uni^^raity MS- Library. 
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A BE3IARK ON TWO INMAN NAMES 
1 r Eujlkottqs 

Arrian, in his Anabasis t iv t 30, 4 + after having described 
the capture of Aomus—the site of which has now been so 
splendidly rediscovered by Sir Aurel Stein 1 —tells us as 
follows; rt *A\e£dvhptii tj TT^rpa 17 -reS *Hpa.KXt:Z 

dropoff ytvopU ir^p kcu e&vev ct t* aintij M AXi$mr$pvs r ko.1 kclts- 
aK€uac re ^ipoiJpioy f TrapaSous" Ewjlxqttw ^inpcAeiaflai Tijs 

d>paupas M dr ££ 'IvRwv piv isdXat ^uro^ioATjKtfi is B&KTpa 

7Ta.pd BiJffooFj /lA^fdrSpou jc^-nacr^ optoe 
fJoiCrpiar £vviurpa?Evi re 01 WZp Ka* ttiotoS eff vd giAu 7 Ta 
i$alve to. Thus we get to know that a certain SttnKorro^, 
apparently an Indian rajah from somewhere in the North- 
Western Frontier Province, had automatically joined Bcssos; 
this apparently meant that he, being a feudal chief within 
the frontiers of the Achremenian Empire, after the murder 
of Darius TTI recognised Besaos as Artaxerxes lIY), the Great 
King. But after well-deserved ruin had reached Bassos, 
-Ttffhorror made haste to join the world-conqueror, was well 
received by him and showed himself a faithful partisan of 
his. We hear of him again in v T 20 * 7. where he is called a 
satrap of the Assaceni and is said to have Bent messages to 
Alexander reporting a revolt amongst his subjects . 3 

The same man apparently is mentioned by Curtius, viii, 11 , 
25, where the accepted reading seems to be Sisocostus, which 
is, of course, wrong. 

Now, what waa this man's Indian name ? Lassen 3 long 
ago suggested that it should be Saiipupta and accordingly 
mean exactly the same as Candragupta ; and his suggestion 

* Cf- especially The Gwgraphiail Jtmrsal T 1027, 417 sqq, + 

* LiJWD, iwL Akerthvmtkwtd** 2, ii, ru 3. say a that m this passage 
iapwoTTOP it ft OMtfwfcttTu o[ ElASPird, and thal msb-sitd of this we ought 
to read tifrdlirevta, whkh is. however, oat of the quHiion. In the tax* avail* 
ibk to mfi no rariu lectio is laeotioued; *fld l bo C, f/ r /„ tgL i, p. B€oma 
lo tftilF Lt for granted that XmiMarrau if the correct readme. Of this I A[I1 
in tw doubfc; but a till nil doc* not seem to bo in order hertf 

1 (3- Ahtrih'nmekMnde, ^bid ed, it. 131* n_ l a 140, 
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to have been silently accepted by more modem scholar?, 
as c r g T the contributors to the Cambridge History of India. 3 

Personally I have long felt convinced that Hiataorros 
or *Sisocottuit {which we ought to put into the text of Curtins 
instead at Susomtim} does not lender an Indian SaUgapa, 
but a Si&ngupta. However, while looking matters over, I 
found that this suggestion, just as most other ones, is nothing 
new, Already Beufey 3 —one of the greatest of scholars— 
had suggested in brief fiiAugupfa* simply adding the remark : 
“ vgl. dew Nfimeu [ 'igunaga." 

The reason, however, why T have ventured to put forth 
again this old suggestion is the following: If the name was 
really Sisugupla —and not Sah'gupta —no explanation is 
offered hy comparing it with SUundga as did Benfey. £iiu* 
if it has any sense at all must here mean the war-god Skanthi, 
and Simgupta then means the same thing as the later well- 
known names SkaTidagujitii^ A tiyndrag ti jlKcj and 
gupta* Whether the first member of the name Siktnaga also 
means the same is, of course 5 doubtful; but it does not seem 
to me wholly excluded if we compare it with later names 
such aa Skandandga, Kumdrandga and Svdmindga* The 
word nd$a here must, I suppose, mean H elephant \ though 
Skanda's vehicle is. of course, the peacock. 

Anyhow, if I am right in thinking, with Benfey, that 
XiawcoTToff must in reality mean Sisugupta, and that this is 
= Sfcandagupto. then this explanation will be of a certain 
importance. For it would then prove quite definitely that 
already in the fourth century B,e> Kkanda as a juvenile 
god—and probably as the protagonist of the gods in their 
wars towards the demons—was worshipped by the clans on 
the North-Western Iron tier of India. Otherwise the earliest 

1 Cl C,ff.L + *0! i* pp' W 

■ fndizn, p. 44 (— ^racb-Gruber, AU$, Etuydopedti* 2 Tot. m- 

iriii, p. 44). 

* CL HiJJta, Die aifincftatAes Perzomwuimt. n T p. 103 ftoq., *v mefill but 

tmlortu [lately not qnftis trustworthy” work. 
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known passage to mention the god Skond:i is probably the 
AluhabJinsya on Pan, v f 3 r 99, as the passage in ('hand. 
Up. vii p 26, 2 r can scarcely be looked upon ns being safely 
interpreted as yet. 1 * To the history of Hinduism this early 
mention of the juvenile Strands, (.iffriu) would be of some 
importance ; it would also do something to prove that not 
only the cult of Hudra-^ivn. but also that of his 4 * * * * 9 family t+ 
originated with the frontier and mountain tribes of the North 
and North-West of India. 3 

2. Pamadatfa 

In his Jnnagaflh Inscription a Skandagupta in the 
eleventh verse speaks thus — 

Survey khjUjesv api mmhalefu }jo 1 me pra#i§yan nikhitan 

Suraplran \ 

dm jiiatam fkak Irhalu Parnaddiio bhdTHm/a tasyodvoh&ne. 

mmartkah || 

According to the following verse Panjiadatta was consequently 
appointed governor of all Sumatra, and verse 13 tells ub 
that he acquitted himself of bis high office in an entirely 
worthy way. Unfortunately we know nothing else of this 
good man ; possibly his name may tell us at least- something. 

The names beginning with Panm* are few and far between. 
Hilka, loc. cit. N p r IIS, knows only this same Ptfrnadatta, but 

1 Cf T Bdralkar nd E*na[lc + // ist&ry of Indian Fhiktfepkif, ii, 1G8. 

1 Thb abt]T?|j. explanation, of eou.rft* T prt*appG*» that JHofjt*™* Iulh 

Iwthinp to do with certain Ptntan names Like JPun^ciirT^ [ T f. II., Em- 
Zuvnpn.yKT)?'}, Herod., f* 13 L E lYcn^i^r, the wtrmp 
of Nanra, CurtinHt Fiii* 2, W r # F ID; Flnloreb Alexander. flfl, 2 (ft. II.. 
£tonptffpjiT l cf. t p Set v.ftE£ Alexander da Grown J’WdsfipE in TurJtajrfan 
(ia93) a p. Bb), beeid^H whemi there wrb also a Eaitcatii&p-qt, the nouim of 

FhnfnahazoH and murderer of Akibiadea (Conn Xepoa,, tj„ 10 a 3; Plutarch 

Alcib., 30* Ik and iSintfixmfcij or the daughter of Octanes 

Hifiter and wik of .Vrniiea, and mother or Darina in (another form <rf the 

name, mentioned by Diodorns, fleenm to be ZiovyyzLupfnt}, The origin 

of these Persian names seema to be quit* unknown, 

9 Curpvj Inscr. Ind ^ toL ill, tfo, 14, 

1 Thifi forma tJ ib syntactical connexion with the preceding reran S-10 
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la the Petersburg Dictionary there ate besides at least 
Purfiamlka, meaning ,L possessing a garb at leaves’ 1 \ and 
Farruttbi, a very apt name of an old sage who subsisted on 
the meagre fare of leaves. But Parnadatta suggests absolutely 
nothing in the way of a sensible meaning* Because of this 
T should venture to suggest that Parnadatlti is simply an 
Indianization of an Iranian name *Fama-ddta t which would, 
of course, represent an Old Iranian *Xmrend~daIa " created 
by Majesty 3 \ a name ol the same type as Ahuradnia, 
etc. Tf such a suggestion be probable—and T can 
scarce!v see why not — "it would at least tell us that the 
governor of Kathiawar about 150 a,d., by name ParnadaMa, 
was in reality an Iranian who served under the Indian 
monarch Skandagupta. 

JaKL CflAKPKNTJEft. 


THE FtUGMEMS FROM DUtNAGA 

Owing perhaps to the distance tho proofs of my 11 Note on 
the fragments from Diftnaga 11 were not sent to me. There lore 
some statements are contained in it that 1 should have 
corrected, had I revised the proofs. First of all, as I have 
already shown hi this same Journal (1928, p P 8 T n. 1), it is 
necessary to read Nydya-mukha instead of N &/aya-dvffpa w 
P. 378, the two knrikas mmkfty® mnmlai cm torn, etc., are 
not taken from the Pramdna-mtnuc-eaya , but from the 
PramPm-Tdritika by Uharmuhlrti, where they occur in the 

i l n thb cnnnrxinn it slinLiJd Tk Iffflwb^ that Par?miti6apn ioc^s, at 
cosfBL% newt mem * 4 a Living on lcavra ” as sugac-aied in the Pa, BkL, 

but M 1 Sahara clad in leaves a feiriy well-known thing. Speaking of 
Panyarntt* we arc d)n romiuded of the supposed ancestor *f 

the great That name wws mkintcrprcted by Htopkan ; and 

hx>irSRnr W^kema^L ZetticAr. /, tgl SpTachforxhujvj, vuL ilvip p, iTTl, 
fane given an tapmioua but nnaccepuibk eipUnatioa of it, Yajm-mlka 
mufeL mean '* eacrificitii a pi Let r \ viz. a splint of fnWfr-wmd used fur 
turdliH£ the pucrifiuial milk [tlib wood of the Butca /random, of course, 
cuntaii plenty of astringents, cf. Watt. Cotrmtrcml Product* of India* 
jl 1BBJ+ 
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third chapter, dealing with pratyabpt (bsTan ngyur, Mdo p Ce p 
foL '228a of the Narthang edition, copy in the Library of 
the University of Calcutta kindly put at my disposal by the 
authorities of that University] mnoo.Biim.rt^.daii.abml. 
bar.ni. | mhon.Euiia. hid.kyis.Rgmb.pas agyur || loui. 
gyi.mam J rtog,inj[n.] 1 brten.can* | BO.sor.miL.gJ5.rigs. 
by a. yin, F. 379, I was right in affirming that thi? 

passage most be attributed to Dharmakirti. In fact, it occurs: 
in the same chapter of the Pramana-vatUika (233 b.I2). 

dus,t a.dad-pu.jUtar, ridsin. | iG + oa»rig3. parses, pa r 
jis* II ses.parinsam.par.njog, nus.pai | rgyu. hid,la, 
nrigzuri.bnr.sea. | 

P. 394 read niUjah . mhdah pr&tneyatvai. 

Although the vexae : na ydfi r etc., is attributed to Dipnaga 
by DharmabhGiaana, it is not in the Pramdya-samuccatja, but 
in Tlh&rmiikh^Vs Pramana-vdMika. 1st Chapter (p, 202m, 1. 7). 

mi. agro.de. na.yod.pa.affi.min.no j p'yis.yod.cVda, 
Idan.pa. u.min, | rten.sna.jm,ni.gan.mi.adod. | kye. 
ma.p'afis.pai^rgyu. iiidpyin. 

Therefore I suppose that the other verses also must have been 
taken from the same author, although I cannot, as yet p 
identify them. F. 388 t read : yalhd faSi na can draft ; bhdmL 

G. Tuccn. 

1 The aril, has mi, which U ei'idctiLiv wrong. 
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The Gir vrrE i>' History and Art. By Bert hold Laffer. 

Anthropology Leaflet 27. 8J y 5^ in,, pp. 100- Field 

Museum of Natural History , Chicago. 1928. 

la this little booklet Dr. Laufer ha-i gathered together in a 
very convenient and pleasant form an extraordinary amount 
of information about human kno wledge and depiction of the 
giraffe in all parts of the old world, from prehistoric times down 
to the present day, and has illustrated it with in extremely 
interesting series of reproductions of pictures of this quaint; 
and beautiful animal, ringing from “ prehistoric rock- 
carvings ” to the moat modern photograph. If is a pity that 
nqne of the photographs seem to show the difference between 
the reticulated and the common giraffe or to show the strange 
middle hom which gives the giraffe its claim to be a unicorn. 
AYhile members ol the Asiatic Society may be primarily 
in teres ted in the giraffe in Persia, India, and China, they 
cannot, we fear, fail to be struck with the supremacy of 
classical antiquity over the East In matters of scientific 
description. 

In the chapter on “The Giraffe in Chinese Records and 
Art 11 Dr. Laufer adds an important—and the earliest — 
reference to those which had been published before, but shows 
acme tendency to dogmatic statement and vague reference 
to the titles of books, without chapter or leaf, which is to be 
deprecated. Tima: * T The giraffe waa not known to the 
ancient Chinese/' “ neither the description nor the illustrations 
of the Kilin bear the slightest resemblance to a giraffe/' 
(p. 41). u The only points of resemblance made by the Chinese 
between the Kilin and the giraffe are . . ” fp. 42). There is 
not a reference to chapter or leaf of a Chinese book in all this 
chapter. The explanation of the name 11 U-na-ri-y& M (p. 53) 
is clever, but the statement that K there is no equivalent 
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for ra m Chinese " astonishing. Discussing JL Ferrand's 
suggestion that ch m i-hn may represent the Somali name girt* 
I>r, Laufer says <p. 9S) 4t the old Chinese pronunciation gi-lm 
holds good only for the T ang period, not. for the fifteenth 
century, 77 But something like the pronunciation gi-lin 
holds good on the south-eastern coasts of China t from which 
the Chinese sailors sailed and on which the giraffes landed, 
at this day, and evidence ought to have been produced that 
this was not the caso in the fifteenth century; Once the 
suggestion had been made at Aden or at ChMimvchou that giri 
sounded very much like gilm {cfri-lm), fmnikin differences of 
dialect would scarcely have deterred minister from presenting 
the animal to the Emperor as a rjivJm. 

On p T 74 it is stated that ** In the Latin and French versions 
[of Marco Polo] the animals name is spelled grajja" ; but 
the French versions of 1821 and 1805, copying then respective 
manuscripts correctly, have giraffe and girofi &; the only 
Latin version at hand as I write has ziiafas^ and the early 
Italian tests have gimjjt. 1 

It is to be hoped that the book will greatly increase the 
general knowledge and love of this moat lovable animal, and 
help to save it from the barbarous murder and threatened 
extinction from which it now seems to suffer at the hands 
of man. 

A. C, Mottle. 


Barabudur : Arc ii. kological Desoiuftign. By X. J. 
Krgm, 11 71: voi u pp, viii -I- 47B. 1 plate ; vol. h, 

pp. v + 3C5, 2 plates. The Hague; Martinus Xijhqff, 
1927, 

This is an English edition, somewhat modified, of the 
nrthseologinii description of Earabudiir published in 1920 

1 Since liiia writ lea I have Irnmd ^rrrj/a in \ m Muller's j-eventcenth 
4N-ntLir>' IMiti tfclt. 
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by die Royal Institute of the Hague under the authorization 
of the Netherlands Government. While the text of the 
original has been somewhat abridged m regards the 
description of a number of reliefs as yet unidentified, it has, 
on the other hand been supplemented by the addition of 
references to Literary works not noticed in the Dutch edition. 
English readers are under a great debt of obligation for the 
publication of this important work in their own tongue, and 
it will no doubt appeal to a large number who would not have 
ventured to study the Dutch original. Tlie preface modestly 
announces that the book is of a somewhat provisional 
character. There is still much to be explained in the sculptures 
of Barabudur, and the present work is intended to record 
" what is already established, what is doubtful, and what is 
still altogether obscure ”, and thus assist further investigation. 

There is. of course, in the enormous stupa of Bern bud nr 
u vast amount of material. One has only to consult the two 
huge portfolios of photographic plates, issued in connexion 
with the Dutch > dition, to realize what an overwhelming 
mass it is. Of collateral eplgraphie evidence to assist, in 
identifying the subjects portrayed, there is very little. What 
there is ? namely the brief inscriptions on the buried base of 
the stupa, makes it probable that the foundation of the 
building was laid in the second half of the eighth century A.ix r 
during the period when the Sailcndra dynasty, which in best 
known in connexion with Southern Su ma tra, was in 
possession of Central Java as well, and there erected some 
of the finest of its temples, dedicated to the form of Mahayana 
Buddhism of which the Saijendras were adherents. Early in 
the tenth century Central Java ceased to be a seat of royalty* 
and from that time onwards Barabudur seems to have [alien 
mure find more into neglect. It had virtually disappeared 
from public view when in the early part of the nineteenth 
century it was in a maimer rediscovered under the auspices 
of Sir Stamford Baffles, the British Lieutenant-Governor of 
Java during our brief occupation of the island. Since then 
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much has been done by the Dutch, in the way of conservation 
and intdtjgemt restoration as well as minute study and 
description, to preserve ita wonderful sculptures nud make 
them known to the world at large. 

Dr. Krom deals with these matters in his first chapter, and 
proceeds in the next nine chapters to describe and discuss the 
sculptures in some detail, subject to the qualification already 
mentioned. They comprise several distinct series, evidently 
in illustration oi definite atoriea or texts. In some cases it has 
fortunately been possible to discover what were the texts 
actually followed by the sculptors. Thus the story of the life 
of the historic Buddha is based on the LaUtavistam and ends 
on the reliefs at the point where that text also ends, A whole 
consecutive series of illustrations nf J a taka talcs corresponds 
with the Jatakamala of Sura r and another gallery of reliefs 
agrees closely with the Gand&vytihja. In such cases it w r as 
possible to identify the personages and episodes of the 
sculptures with perfect certainty; On the other hand, there 
:ire row's and rows of illustrations to which no corresponding 
text Las yet been discovered, and though in a great many 
cases they have been interpreted with a very considerable 
degree of certainty, there arc many others which cannot at 
present be explained. 

The rerun tiling chapters deal with Bara bud nr os a monument 
of Hindu Javanese art and culture, with its pantheon from 
the point of view of iconography, nud with the particular 
form of Buddhism that it embodies. Aa to this kst r the author t 
after giving the matter full discussion,, characterizes it us 
Tantrie Mahayana based on the Yogacurya school This 
accords with the type of Buddhism that is known to have 
existed in Eastern Java a few centuries later. In some respects 
this type agrees closely with the Buddhism of Kepal. Of quite 
il different order of interest is The light which the sculptures 
throw on life in Java in the eighth century and thereabouts. 
They are full of illustration?, of the costumes and ornaments 
of various classes of people, of their weapons, emblems of 
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rank, buildings, furniture, utensils, occupations, and trades, 
animals, vehicles. ships, religious observances, musical 
instruments, dances* and the like : and £rom that point of view 
the reliefs constitute a sort of art imol ogical museum of the 
utmost value. 

All these matters are duly recorded hy Ur. Krom in a very 
learned, readable, and interesting way. One point has struck 
me ha being questionable, via. where on pp + 85 and 89 of 
vof. i he speaks of a relief depicting a field of maize. I believe 
that maize is generally regarded as a plant of American origin ; 
and if that is so, it is difficult to believe that It can have 
been represented in Java more than a thousand years 
ago. If, in fact, it was, that would be a much better argument 
for early intercourse between Indonesia and. America than 
the protagonists of this theory have hitherto advanced. But 
after looking at the corresponding plates, I very much doubt 
whether the plant there figured is intended for maize ■ there 
seems to be no indication of the spathe or sheath which encloses 
a growing maize-cob, and the picture would do for any grain 
act close in an ear. However, this is a matter for botanists 
to decide. 

The English of the translation is* on the whole, very good, 
but here and there one finds phrases that would have been 
improved by revision. There is also a fair number of mis¬ 
prints that, should have not escaped an English proof reader, 
if there was one. Otherwise the book is admirably produced* 
with large, dear type on beautiful paper. The second volume 
contains a valuable bibliography and a useful index as well 
as two plates reproducing brief inscriptions which are of 
paleographic interest as helping to date the monument. 
The plate at the beginning of the first volume gives, on a a 
inevitably rather small scale, a dew of one comer of the great 
stupa itself. 


CL 0. Buagden, 
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IIikme-Javaaksche GeSohup^ Boot Dr. X. .T. Knotf, 
10J x 7, iv + 494 pp v 2 maps. VGravcuhage : Martians 
Nijhoff, 1926. 

If there lias been a long delay in noticing this hook, the 
reason is not far to seek : a work of this sisse and importance 
demands careful study; which takes a considerable time* 
Having steeped myself in it by reading every page with 
attention and unflagging interest. I feel that the time has 
been well spent and the delay fully justifiocL 

Dr. Krom has given ns something that is quite new, namely 
a history of Java in its Hindu period as detailed as the circum¬ 
stances of the case permit, and on a much larger scale than 
the excellent little work of Mevr« Fmin-Meefl which was 
noticed in thin Journal (1932, 631—2). Both histories arc 
based on reliable data, but Dr. ErotU discusses his sources 
critically and justifies the inferences he draws from them. 
It must lie mentioned, in this connexion that the history of 
Java has had to he painfully pieced together in the last two 
generations from numerous inscriptions, notices of Arab and 
Chinese geographers., travellers, chroniclers, and the like, 
together with the lew Javanese literary records that are 
available. Among the last named the only two works of out¬ 
standing historical importance are the Fafaraton and the 
Nlgarakrtaguma. The latter is a poem composed in 1355 1 the 
former a compilation made Jit some time after 1481 from 
sources of varying authenticity. Taken together, they have 
proved invaluable, but they required careful critical study. 
The more recent Javanese histories on which Raffles based 
his Hi&tortj of Java arc practically worthless. The Inscriptions 
are often fragmentary, anil usually (as elsewhere) fail to give 
us many of the details whirh we could wish to know. 

However, out of the whole mass of these miscellaneous 
materials Dr. Krona has woven a story which in a manner 
covers the first fifteen centuries of our era. The beginnings, of 
course, are somewhat slight, jiiid vague. The first inscriptions 
are not older than the fourth or filth century, the first dated 
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Sanskrit inscription appears In 732, the oldest original dated 
inscription in Javanese is of the year 309. Alter that, 
epigraphy Hows on in a broadening stream tilJ about the end of 
the fifteenth century. A sidelight nn history is also thrown by 
the architectural monuments, which begin about the eighth 
century. 

Java was never united. In a single kingdom. The very 
earliest local evidence relates to Sunijn ("Western Java), 
which plays but a relatively small part later on. Here the 
cult of Visnu seems Eo have been prevalent in early days. 
About the seventh century Central Java takes the lead. As 
early as that time it was a centre of Buddhist learning, but 
the main object of ite devotion seems to have been Siva ( 
coupled with a special cult of Agastya. In the tenth century 
Central Java was superseded by Eastern Java. But an 
interlude of considerable importance had in the meantime 
occurred in Central Java : for over a hundred years from about 
the middle of the eighth century it was under the sway of a 
branch of the Sailendni dynasty who- ruled in Southern 
Sumatra and extended their sway throughout i he western 
half of the Archipelago as far north as the isthmus of Kxa 
They appear to have i ntroduced Tantric Mithayami Buddhism 
into Java, and they certainly built some of the finest of the 
old Javanese temples. Tin.- Javanese princes, whom they had 
driven into the eastern end of the island, eventually recovered 
the centre of it, but early in the tenth century again shifted 
■ heir capital to t h ■ - east war-1. In ilia 1 regit■ ll t he same dynasty 
continued to reign for about 300 years longer Llatterly at 
Kadiri). till it was overcome in 1222. by a new one which went 
ou for about iKHJ years more, first at Singhasari and after 
1292 at Majapahit. During this period Hinduifiin t mainly 
^aiva. hut now and then Vlusliova. shared the royal and 
popular favour with Mahay an a Buddhism, The last phase of 
Javanese Hinduism, which during the fifteenth century had. 
been touch disturbed, first by dynastic dissensions and then 
by the spread of Islam in the coast provinces, may be said to 
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be continuously represented (though with a difference) in 
Bali to this day. There is no substantial break anywhere in 
tlif a long success ion. but a gradual and progressive modification 
ol the original Indian elements, which become more and more 
Javanized, as may be traced in nrfc + literature, Language p and 
religion, 

But this sketchy synopsis does not rover the whole of 
Dr. Kront-s work. Besides the history of Java, he has also 
given us the history of the rest of the Archipelago, so far as it 
entered into relations with Java, Sumatra, Borneo, the Malay 
Peninsula, and Bali are here the chief factor*, and they arc 
pretty fully dealt with, so far as the sources permit. It Is plain 
that for some three hundred years preceding the end of the 
thirteenth century Southern S uma tra and Eastern Java were 
the two great rival powers in this region,, till at last Java 
got the upper hand. Its final success, however, was short¬ 
lived,, covering little mure than the fourteenth century, alter 
winch its empire fell to pieces again. 

Owing to the scantiness of the available data the story 
remains for the moat part- little more than an out line. But 
here and there a few great personalities stand out. The chief 
ol them arc the Javanese kings* Airlangga in the early years 
of (he eleventh century, Krtuimgara who conquered a great 
part of Sumatra, and thereby established Java as the lending 
power in the Archipelago, but drew' down u pon it the Mongol 
attack of 1292-3, his son-in-law Wi]aya who founded 
Majapahit at this very time, and Hay am Wuxuk (ISfiO-SS), 
during whose reign t under the energetic administration of his 
imperialistic minister Gajah Mndn, Majupaliit reached the 
zenith of its power and glory. Owing to the Javanese habit of 
deifying their kings, some of these outstanding figures ran 
still be seen in effigy with the attributes of the deity they 
adored, 

I have found but few points in Dr. KronTs work open to 
criticism* On p. 40 “ childem ” Is a misprint for M children ”, 
The oldest Taking inscription (p. 64) that one can he sure of 
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is not from Burro n or of t lie sixth century* but from Lophhuri 
in Siam, and probably of the second half of the eighth century 
(Cooties in BSFEO , (1935}, x\t, ISO). Lint a Fill! inscription 
found at Hmawza near Promo, may be about the sixth century, 
and it is possible that a few words in sixth century Cambojan 
script on the foot of a Buddha statue found at Lophburi 
may be Tabling. T cannot imagine why Buddhist manuscripts 
brought in the seventh century from Champa to China should 
be in Tataing [p, 107). If not in Sanskrit* they were presumably 
in Chum, I nm informed by M. George Coedes that the Siamese 
wort A'ef MonihirrabFin. which mentions Malacca and three 
other places as vassals of Siam (pp. 336 r lM) r is oE uncertain 
date, but probably later than 1360, since in its introduction 
it mentions a king Paramatmilokanatha, whose reign began 
about 1435. As regards the alleged place name JJ Salmwang 
in the Nfigarakftagama list of tributaries of Java (p, -113)* 
T can only repeat what 1 have said elsewhere that in my 
opinion we must read +i 5&i mwsing TT ('* mwang 1R being the 
conjunction “and 1 ") and that- the reference is perhaps to 
Sai (otherwise S&iburi), a small place on the coast of Patani, 
Malay Peninnulik. (In any event Saimwang cannot be repre¬ 
sented by 8timing, which is not a place name, but merely a 
nickname of unknown derivation given by the Malays to 
certain tribes of Negritos.) The mention of the name between 
Lengkasukn and ** Kalanten " In the line where it occurs 
lends some little probability to my suggested identification* 
As to Sang Hynng Hujiing in the same list, the name can be 
traced down to modem times with reference to Cape Rachado, 
It might, of course* apply to any cape ; but I know of no 
evidence that, it was. except in this particular case. Assuming 
Jere to be Jering in Fevtnfix, or alternatively Mount Jerui in 
Kedah, it is in cither event somewhat misplaced in Dr, Krom's 
first map. Since the work was written H + Coedes has told us* 
In the Bijdragm tot do Taat- f Land- en Vdkenkunde van 
Npderhmd^rh Indie (1927), S3, 460 aeqq,, that the so-called 
Vieng Sa inscription (pp, 127-S) was, in fact, erected at Ugnr, 
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that Boon sifter 1173 the state of Malayu must-have superseded 
Sri Yijaya {pp. -303-4) as the leading power in Sumatra, that 
OandrablifkniL (p. 331) was king of Ligor and his expeditions 
to Ceylon must probably be placed in 123b and 1256, and that 
the date of the Khmer inscription of Tra UokyarajamuuJ i - 
bhusanavELrmodevft (p. 411)* who was probably a king of 
Mai a yu, is pretty certainly 1103* 

Finally. 1 think it would be highly desirable to have an 
English translation of Dr. Kurd's important work for the 
benefit of a large circle of readers to whom Dutch ia r I regret 
to say, an unknown tongue, 

C. O* Blag den. 


Costumes et Faruees Kiimehs d'apkes lee DevatA 
I/.Angkor-Vat* Far Sappho Marchal. 84 X G4, 

xi + 11-1 pp. {ineluding 43 full-page and 4 text illustra¬ 
tions), Paris et Bruxelles ; G. Van Ocst, 11127* 

The author, who is ft daughter of the Curator of Angkor, 
has made a carefully detailed study nf the costumes and 
ornaments of the very numerous female figures of celestial 
nymphs and the like (styled devntii for short) carved on the 
walls of the celebrated temple of Angkor YYat r The head¬ 
dresses are particularly varied and interesting. The illustra¬ 
tions! line-drawings made by the author herself and often 
extremely elaborate in detail, must have involved a tremendous 
amount of labour ; and her text is a fitting commentary on 
them. M. Victor GolouWw has written an introduction 
drawing attention to the service thus rendered to the study 
of art. He foreshadows the possibility of some of these 
designs being used as models by jewellers and decorative 
artists. They might well do, and have often done, much 
worse. 


(->■■. 0* B lag-tie n» 
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GtlLDE AFtCttfiOLOGIql E ADX TEMPLES d A^GEOR. Pa£ 
Hexri March al. ftj X 51. vii + 317 PP- Seven 
illustrations in the test (including fi full page plans), 
16 plates, 1 Folding map, an d 2 folding plans. Paris et 
Bruxelles ; G. Van Qest, 192$. 

This is u useful practical guide-book, sufficiently detailed 
and illustrated with very good plates. But It also contains 
enough general information on history, religion, architecture, 
etc, T to enable visitors who arc not specialists in these subjects 
to appreciate the ruins of Angkor, of which the author is 
the official Curator. 

C„ O. B LAO hen. 


Keulntan Malay (Papers on Malay Subjects, Second 
Series). By CL CL Brqwk. 9] x 6, iii + 153 pp. 
Singapore: Government Printing Office* 1927. 

More than twenty-live years ago T ventured to suggest 
in No. 37 of the JRJS. f Stmiti Brunch, that the various local 
Malay dialects to be found in the Malay Peninsula, deserved 
a more intensive study than had been devoted them up to 
that time; and it gives me particular pleasure to note that 
a good deal has since been done by several scholars in this 
direction. The author of the work under review has already 
to his credit a somewhat similar one on Perak Malay T which 
appeared in the same series and was noticed in our Journal 
in July. 1923, pp. 445-6. In my judgment his present book 
i* even better than the former one. It contains thirty-two 
excellent dialogues, almost all of them written by local 
Malay?, to which ^Ir. Brown has added a Standard Malay 
version and a spirited English translation, accompanied by 
notes on special words, a preface, and a valuable introduction 
explaining the leading characteristics of the dialect ol 
K 61ft Titan. 

Mv only criticism of this first-class piece of work is that 
the limitntionE of the Roman alphabet compel the reader to 
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remember about twenty rules of pronunciation if he desires 
to realize what the language really sounds like. That very 
complex and cumbersome inode of procedure is rendered 
inevitable by the absence ol a fount of phonetic typo, coupled 
with the fact that the dialect differs In its phonetic system 
very profoundly from ordinary Malay. It is very closely 
related to the Pataui Mala ) 1 of the texts collected by my 
friend W, W, Skejit ami published in the BuHeiiu of the 
School of Oriental Studies (1921b voi, ii + pt. i, pp. 27-35. 

C. 0. -Blagdeh* 


BeOJOPT OvERZlCUT VAN DE MaLEISCHE GrAMHATICA* 
Door Dr, C. A. Mee&. 7i x 5J t 124 pp, Santpoort: 
C. A. Mees = 1927. 

Some people,, who should have known better, have lightly 
said that the whole of Malay grammar could be written 
on one side of a half ehect of note paper. The author of this 
concise survey has not achieved that impossible miracle, but 
has given ns something more practically useful and done it 
on the whole very wdl. To me, however, the book seems to 
contain a compromise between the spoken vernacular and the 
literary language of the Malaya t and T do not think these two 
distinct things should be included in the same volume, par¬ 
ticularly when no clear distinction is made between them. 

Apparently the main purpose of the book is to contribute 
to the extensive use of Malay sis a second vernacular in the 
Dutch East Indies, and for that purpose it may bo well 
designed. Even if those who learn from it will tend some¬ 
times to speak 11 like a book ", that will certainly be an 
improvement on the somewhat bastard Malay current in 
Java at present. I fully realise that the policy of the Govern' 
ment of the Dutch Eaat Indies in fostering the use of Malay 
as a lingua franca has caused a peat revival of interest in It. 
Bu t I do not in the least agree with the author of this grammar 
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in the theorv that in the last century the Malay language and 
literature were, in any real sense, dead. A Language is certainly 
not dead when it is spoken as a home vernacular by several 
millions who know no other tongue ; nor can a literature be 
said to be dead, even though at some given moment its canon 
eccina to be closed, so long as it is read with interest and 
appreciation by thousands of readers, whose number a continue 
to grow as education is spread among the people. 

This is not the place to enter into any criticism of details 
The general scheme of the boob, particularly the treatment of 
the verb, strikes me as being very good; and subject to some 
Flight reservation I can heartily recommend the work, 

C, O. Blagden. 


De Middeljavaansche HiSToni^cME Tradiite, DoorC. C. 

Berg, 9] X 6£> 179 pp, Sautpoort: C. A. Mobs, 1927. 

In this scholarly monograph the author examines the 
historical data of a number of Javanese works of the middle 
period. Tie deals mainly with Majapahit and Bali rn and 
about the fourteenth century, but includes references to 
earlier periods and compares his sources critically. like 
several other degree theses published in recent years by 
Dutch scholars on matters connected with the Dutch East 
Indies, the present work maintains a high standard of 
excellence. 

C, CL Blagden* 


Papers ox the Ethnology and Archeology of the 
Malay Peninsula. By Ivor K. *S. Evans. Cambridge 
University Press* 1927. 

Your reviewer hails with pleasure the appearance of this 
later volume from the thoughtful and experienced pen of the 
Government Ethnologist to the Perak Museum. The Syndics 
of the University Press are to be congratulated upon their 
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assumption D f sponsorship for this excellently printed volume 
ol Collected Essays, which should prove o£ first-class interest 
and value to anthropologists, including as they do, some 
most important contributions to our knowledge of the earlier 
culture-stages of the Peninsula which are now for the first 
time in history established for this fascinating but still too 
little known tropical region. 

Nor is there less cause for congratulation in the extent 
to which the author's labours have succeeded in bringing 
sensibly nearer the chances of comparing and correlating our 
scantier knowledge and evidences of these culture-stages as 
they occur both in Malaya and Indo-China with the infinitely 
great wealth of specimens illustrating the same stages of 
civilization^ in the justly famed Museums of Holland and the 
Netherlands Indies. Many of the papers here collected 
have already appeared tn various scientific journals o! Malaya, 
but the chapters dealing with the succession of prehistoric 
culture-periods. e.g. the chapters dealing with atone imple¬ 
ments whether of paleolithic, or of neolithic, type, together 
with the chapters dealing with cave-dwellers, and the Bronze 
and Early Iron ages t are now for the first time published. 
The entire collection worthily companions the same author‘d 
Studies in Religion t Folklore* and Custom in British North 
Homeo fjtid thf lifaJag Peninsula, which a ppm red under the 
ffigis of the Cambridge University Press on a previous 
occasion. 

Altogether the present volume contains four parts. These 
deal, respectivelywith the following subjects :— 

(1) The Pagan Races—Negritos, Sakai, Jakun and Qrnng 
Ltut (“ Sca-gypdes 

(2) Malay Beliefs, (a) lucky and unlucky Aen^ineasure- 
ments * (h) Malay methods of divination. 

(3) Malay and other Technology, the sub-sections consisting 

of; (a!) a most important paper on the manufacture of 
Damascened Spear and Knife blades in the Malay States; 
<*) g&ld and silver filigree work ; (?) the pottery industry 
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of Pahang ; 1 (d) the Malay fire-piston [lor kindling fire); 

(e?) a Kelimtan (East Coast 1 coin-mould ; if) Nakon ;i.e. Ligor) 

AVefib-ware. 

(4) Aichsology of Malaya, 

It will thus be seen w hat an amazingly rich and varied field 
of investigation has- been coveted. I propose* huw J ever T to 
tfthe Part TV hist; since the conclusions reached in that 
part ate of the Diost far-reaching character, opening lip, as 
they do, nn entirely new chapter in the scientific study of the 
Malay Peninsula. 

Begilining with the Age of Stone (p. 154). the author shows 
that in the Malay Peninsula we find a species ol 

“ Neolithic culture imposed, without any transit inn stages, 
on one of primitive paleolithic typo -a state of things very 
closely parallel to what has been observed in Indo-Chinn 
(in Tonkin, fnr instance),' 

In an earlier passage (p. 146j. Evans describe. 1 * ho w while 

excavating "two small light caves at Lenggong in Upper 
Perak” he discovered '"the first implements of Paleolithic 
type known from the P enins ula Elsewhere Ip. 114) he 
more exactly defines the type of Paleolithic culture which 
he has thua established, and to which he gives the name of 
“ Chelko-Mnuslerlaii " (seme geologists would perhaps prefer 
to have such objects more simply described as of lt River- 
drift type 1- S 

These correlations aie T obviously, quite new and of supreme 
scientific importance and the only remaining doubtful point 
(upon which we may hope that Mr, Evans will enlighten ns in 
his next fasc&ulm)) depends upon the view to be taken of the 
huge chipped implement of granite reported by Mr. kL X 

3 rtiD statement that the potter's wheat is unknown to the FecmrnUr 
Mn]ft>S should be qualified by adding the Wfltd " now ' "tlaere is a. Millay 
potter's whivtftfim the Pontwiula at Cuahrfdgje, 

3 It may pt-rhalJ* be helpFnl to Slate that name goologfcga questLub 
the possibility of the stance With grip-depressiona being used &e hh ponndcra id 
(pp h 149-50, mi- Some ?m*l3iT ** ctosh- hatched 11 fIqqos of thin kind have 
been iliown to hate E>Wi used for stamping r«l Hiajlpj on the skin. 
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Ridley, between thirty and forty years ago, as having been 
picked up by Lieut, A* D, Cos at Tanglin Barrack^ Singapore, 
which originally came from a site identified at the time as 
Tanjong Kaiang on the west coast ol Singapore Island. 
Mr, Ridley himself in a recent letter to the writer (dated 
the first ol March, 1928) stated Uni t he considers this implement 
to have been of paleolithic type ! A description of it will be 
found in JRAS {£.!?.)* No, 33, p, 141. Tile year in which 
this specimen appears to have been found was 1891. 

Next, with regard to Bronze Age possibilities, the dl definite 
existence of such a period lor the Peninsula ” is doubted 
by Mr, Evans (p. lB9) f who considers that if St existed, it ** was 
not of any considerable duration 11 * The only examples 
know n to him consist of ifc two single specimens from Selangor 
and Perak ” and " finds of bronze adze-heads ” from Kenaboi 
in Negri Sembilan. Illustrations of these rare objects would 
have indeed been welcome* Also some suggestion as to 
how' they came to be there. For early Iron Age examples 
we arc referred to certain iron tools, ^ presumably mining 
implements, which are said to be unlike any used at the 
present day/' nor docs the author M remember having seen 
similar articles from other countries M ! In other words, they 
are T so far as the author knows, unique, and it would be so 
much the more obviously helpful, at least from the reader's 
point of view, il more adequate illustrations with measure¬ 
ments to scale could be given of these all-import nut 
specimens. Mr. Evans, however, has compensated us as far 
as possible by linking up his description of these implements 
with the extremely interesting native traditions of the 
” Mawas or ,E Orang-utan which has come down to ua 
from the past in many parts of the Malay Peninsula. As 
Mr. Evans observes (p. 159) the " folklore beliefs of the 
Malayan peasantry " represent these great apes as having 
blades, with the appearance of “ sharp sickles* sprouting from 
the elbows P * (nr “ sharp-bladed iron armboncs *\ as the writer 
was toldp in the neighbouring State of Selangor)—with these 
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implement this gigantic ape was believed to clear away the 
bushes that encumbered his track as lie forced his way through 
the inmost recesses, of the primeval Malayan forests ! 

It must not be forgotten that the Peninsula Is believed to 
have been once connected with Sumatra, in which island the 
M orang 11 still occurs. 

But it is not enough to have kid the foundations of this 
new study of £ 11 prehistoric Malaya p \ Mr, Evans has in addition 
some most suggestive and stimulating remarks with regard 
to the former site of the long-lost Hindu capital of the ancient 
Malay State of Kedah, the Langkasnka of the famed Malayan 
Komanee Hikayal Moroni )f Mahaumfgm. Tho site of this 
buried city of an old-world epic civilization, has been discovered 
by Mr, Evans in some ancient Hindu remains near Sungei 
Batu, in the Kuala Merbok district of Kednh T close to the 
fort of Kedah Peak [called Gunong Jerui by the Malays}. 

I have not after all, left myself space in which to deal 
adequately with the remain i tig three sections of Mr. Evans 1 
volume r which embody a number of most original observa¬ 
tions in respect of Malay craftsmanship, folklore, and the 
primitive forest-dwelling tribes of the Peninsula, It should 
be noted in passing that in any further edition of this book 
it is to be hoped that the author will be able to give us his 
opinions with regard to at bast two substantial volumes 
which have appeared in German during the last two decades. 
The first of these b Moskowskib excellent A uf Tieuen TT&jen 
dutch Sumatra, by M, MoskowskL Berlin, 1909. And the 
second h which may be considered the most important for 
comparative purposes, is entitled Bel den Unmldzwcrgen 
mn Malaya* by F, Schcbesta H Leipzig, 1927. The latter is 
of special value in providing new up-to-date and first-hand 
evidence with regard to the vexed question of the Negrito 
and other comb-patterns, and the even more difficult estimate 
of the value to be attached to the evidence of Vaughan- 
Stevens, in connexion with this very important recent in¬ 
formation—vague and inadequate, and even at times In- 
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accurate as some of V anghan-Ste vena' statements most 
obviously are. 

To sura up the contents of this wonderful volume ! It 
would now very dearly appear that mutters have advanced 
to a point at which a more definitely forward policy ought 
certainly to be pursued by the several Malayan govE?nuneiits 
concerned in tLe common interests of Malaya. It should in 
fact still be possible in spite of severe recent market fluctua¬ 
tions, to finance without undue strain a more general and 
concerted effort for the solution of some of the outstanding 
problems here mentioned—preeminently that of excavating* 
preferably under Mr. Evans' own competent guidance, ft 
sufficient part of the site of the old-time Kedah capital, or 
any other buried Malayan city, to enable the sites to be 
certainly identified and their general character described. 
Thus would, at last, be inaugurated in the Peninsula, a 
work that was begun by the English Government in India 
anti Ceylon more than a generation ago, and in other parts 
of rhe British Empire at an even earlier date. Under the 
energetic and enlightened lending of the present Governor 
of Singapore who has tvo recently returned to the sphere of 
his earlier activities and interests, may we not hope that a 
more enthusiastic study of British Malaya may bring it in 
respect nf such work at length definitely abreast of its more 
immediate neighbours t 

W T W T 8mr 


The Accent Problem in Turkish. By G. Eaquktte. 
(Lund Uni vers it cts Araakrift* KF. Avd. I P Ed + 24 
Nr. 4.) D3 x 6f. 42 pp. Lund : Gloerup, and Leipzig ; 
Harra&sowitx; 1927, 

Brief though it is T this paper in of the highest importance 
for students of spoken Turkish, The problem of accent 
in Turkish has always been a difficult one. and there ore 
probably few of vis who have not at some time or another 
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revolted against the usual rule in the grammars that the 
accent is always on the Inst syllable. Dr. Baguette s discovery, 
briefly stated, is that there are two kinds of accent in Turkish, 
the stress accent and the musical accent, the fatter like the 
musical accent of the Scandinavian languages. The high- 
pitched tone is normally on the last syllable, and it m to this 
fact that the rule stated in the grammar owes its existence. 
The stress accent on the other hand is hardly ever on the last 
syllable, on the contrary it m usually on the root syllable. 
Dr. Raquette's discovery is of prime importance, ami his 
generous recognition of the contributions to the subject made 
by his predecessors. Ilia gentle method a of controversy, and 
his readiness to admit that he has not yet got to the bottom 
of his subject might well !>e imitated by other writers on 
controversial subjects. 

G, L. M. Clau^ok. 


Die ZwoLFERScufA. Zwei Religionscesch khtligiik 
Characterbilder aus dee Moncglexzeit. By Pro¬ 
fessor R. StkOthMaNK. 9§ X flL xii -j-183 pp, Leipzig; 
ILarrsssowitz, 1926. 

This work ia an excellent example of the application of 
modern historical methods to the history of the East. In the 
time of our safes tors a "history " was almost entirely a 
chronicle of events, prominent characters were labelled 
"good M or M bad 1 according to the necessities of the case 
nr the author's predilections, and that was about all there 
was to it. So far as European history is concerned this phase 
has passed, possibly because the progress of events is now well 
known, and even the schoolboy has now tumbled to the fact 
that the li good-bad ” categorization was aimed primarily 
at imparting moral instruction in the qualities to be imitated 
and avoided, and not at giving an unbiassed account of the 
facte. But so far os the East is concerned, historians, par¬ 
ticularly those who exploit the ' r glamour of the East T \ 
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generally on a very Inadequate scientific basis, are still far 
too prone Lo follow the old lines. 

Not so Professor Strotbrnnim. who has written an admirable 
monograph on the personality. life, and work of two famous 
Shiite divines of the thErteenth century A*D. P NaHircddin 
Tils! and Pi tilled din TeiIM, selecting the former as an 
example of the worldly Shiite statesman, rm£, and a post 
master of the typically Shiite quality of laqiya (dissimulation^ 
who was at the same time a philosopher and theologian with 
an amazingly interesting many-sided diameter, and the latter as 
a typical unworldly divine, almost a recluse, whose theological 
teachings have had a far reaching influence on his successors. 
Taken together the two characters give us a vivid idea, of the 
social and intellectual life of the period, it cannot, however, 
be denied that the theology and philosophy makes fairly stiff 
reading, 

G. L. 11 Clauson; 


Orta Asia TPrk Takikhi Haqqi3toa Demslee. By Pro¬ 
fessor V. Babtkold, x fi|, S -h 222 + 20 PP* 
Constantinople: Evqaf Mntbn x asi T 1927, 

This volume contains the Turkish text (or a Turkish trans¬ 
lation ?) of a course of twelve lectures on the history of the 
Turks of Central Asia delivered by Professor Barthold in 
Constantinople in 1926 on the invitation of the Institute of 
Turcology of the Constantinople Uni versify, and, as it 
represents the considered views of a first-class scholar of 
ripe experience„ formulated in the light of the most recent 
literary and archaeological discoveries, it is of prime 
importance. 

We must not, of course* expect too much from a work of 
this kind. You cannot deliver foot-notes to a lecture, and 
Professor Barthold, therefore, expresses rather his conclusions 
cm the various problems of which he treats than his reasons 
lor reaching them, with citation of chapter and verse, More- 
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over when a subject so vast is to be covered in the space of 
220 octavo pages, even of small Turkish type, there must 
necessarily be omissions and condensations ; it must be taken 
for granted that the audience starts with some knowledge 
of their subject, and the lecturer must, aim at giving rather 
a statement of the general trend of events, a philosophy of 
history, than a detailed chronicle of the happenings ol each 
year or century. Within these limits the work is one which 
must be of accorded high praise and cannot safely be neglected 
by any student- of the history of Central Asia. If certain 
criticisms are offered in the following paragraphs, it is rather 
because they are superficial blemishes which mask the 
excellence of Professor Barthold's work, and might well he 
eliminated if the same or a similar work is to be published in 
some other language, than serious or radical defects. 

That these blemishes exist, however, cannot be denied. 
The first of them is a certain incoherence, a tendency to run 
off at a tangent. Central Asia has suffered more than most 
areas from this failing, and Professor Marquart'a essays in 
incoherence in the Grand Planner have probably never been 
equalled, much Jess surpassed. Professor Barthold does not 
rival Marquart, but there are too ninny instances in which 
a promising line of thought gets lost in a bog, because the 
Professor s brain is so full of knowledge of his subject that he 
cannot resist the temptation to wander off into interesting 
by-paths regardless of their relevance to the trend of his 
main argument. Xn doubt much apparent incoherence 
would have been avoided if he had been able to relegate 
these superfluous facta to a foot-note. 

A second defect is the lack of a table oi contents to the 
lectures. There are three excellent indices, of subjects, names 
of authors, and names of works quoted, but a precis would 
greatly assist foreign scholars, and even Turkish scholars 
themselves, to find their way about the book. 

For the third defect it is perhaps not fair to hold Professor 
Barthold responsible, but it is nevertheless a blemish on 
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Zur Acssprache de$ Sanskrit und Tibetisches. By 
Dr. Max "Walleseh. 10 x fi| In. + 40 pp. Heidelberg, 
I92G ; pmehiLsuble through 0. Harrassowitz, Leipzig. 

This abort study forms volume ii of the “ Materialien. zur 
Kimile de Buddhi*mLus ”, and in spite of its somewhat com- 
pnSuiiLsivB title deals only with one or two special aspects of 
the pronunciation of Tibetan and Sanskrit., in the latter case 
principally the pronunciation of A- 

In neither ease can Professor Walleser he said to carry much 
conviction* The original pronunciation of Tibetan is rather an 
interesting subject, especially for English scholars, since 
modem Tibetan pronunciation varies more widely from the 
spelling even than English, random accusations that we spell 
one word s * Cholmondeley ” and pronounce it “ March banka ” 
notwithstanding. The ordinary common-sense view is that 
Tibetan words were originally pronounced in the way in which 
they are spelt and that phonetic decay has since set. in, while 
religious conservatism has preserved the original spelling. 
Professor IVallescris contention, however, appears to Ik 1 that 
in at any rate some cases words never were pronounced 
exatflij as they are spelt but that certain letters were introduced 
in the spelling to indicate a alight variation from the ordinary 
in the pronunciation of the main hound. Elis argument is 
based principally on the Tibetan transcription of the Sanskrit 
kalpa, bskal-pa ■ where he aays that the bs merely indicate 
that the I; was pronounced acme what differently from the 
ordinary Tibetan k~. 

Advocates of the ** common-senae ” view certainly have a 
difficult task to explain the bn in this word, but chat docs not 
mean that an explanation on the lines of ProfeuHor Walleser's 
is the only one possible and indeed the balance of evidence 
seems definitely to be against it. No reference is made 
in the paper, and it must therefore be assumed that 
Professor WaUraer has not considered the extremely important, 
evidence from two sources, («} early foreign transcriptions of 
Tibetan words, e.g. the Uighur transcription published in 
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F. W. E, Millers Uigma U (Berlin, 1911), p. 52 ; (ft) 
early transcriptions of foreign languages in Tibetan script, 
c.g. the transcript ions of Chinese recently published by 
Dr, Thomas and the present writer in this Journal The former 
seems to indicate that consonants now normally silent: were 
pronounced when this text was written. The latter is almost 
overwhelming evidence against the theory ; Chinese is perhaps 
legs easily represented by foreign alphabets than any other 
language, and if the Tibetans, in fact, consciously 
possessed the elaborate and delicate instrument created by 
the system supposed, it seeuis incredible that they would not 
have used it in transcribing Chinese. The fact however, is 
that such texts contain not one single 11 silent ” consonant, 

G. L. M. Claubon. 


A Grammar of the Kui Language. By the Rev. W. W. 
Winfield, BA. B.D, ID x 6|, siv +248 pp. Asiatic 
Society of Bengal (Bibliotheca Indica), 1928, Price not 
stated. 

Chiefly owing to their ancient custom of human sacrifices, 
the EAndhs or Ehands of Orissa and the neighbouring hilts 
have lor many years been fortunate (or unfortunate) in 
attracting the attention both of anthropologists and of 
philologists. Although but a small tribe of at most, some 
450,000 people, their Dr a vidian tongue has often been 
described. The earliest Grammar seems to have been that of 
J. P, Frye (1851), which was quickly followed by Lingum 
Letchmajee's (1853). The latter was largely used by 
Bishop Caldwell in Ilia Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian 
Languages, and was reprinted by the Government of Bengal 
in 1902, That reprint waa Followed in 1909 by J F r Friend 
Pereira's Grammar of the Kv f Language, also published, by the 
Bengal Government, and now, in the present year, we have 
Winfield’s work. Bui this does not exhaust the list r ior 
Kiii n though spoken by so few people, has received the dignity 
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of being given it dialect, KQvi t spoken in the neighbouring 
Madras District of Vizagapatatn. For this we have a. Grammar 
bj F. V. Schulze [Madras. 1011), and, according to 
Mr, Winfield, it is sufiFinently different from the Kui of 
Orissa to warrant its separation as a distinct but kindred 
form of speech. 

Most of the Kmidh people call themselves ,L Euinga r ' T 
and their language “ Kui h \ The name Knndh is borrowed 
from Oriya + Khond, a corruption of this, was employed by 
earlier English writers, and has thus become the name by which 
the tribe is generally known in this, country. Sir, Winfield 
prefers fcl Kond ” as the most suitable Europeanised name of 
the people. Although T have not myself often come across 
that form, he states that it has been very generally used of 
late years. Personally, il the word is to be used at all, I should 
prefer that the Orissa spelling 11 Kandh Ti should be retained. 
It is already fairly well known, and avoids mid Li plication of 
nomenclature. 

The list of Grammars given above shows a series of 
progressive excellence; and I have no hesifcntioii in recom¬ 
mending Mr, Winfield’s Grammar as a great advance on its 
predecessors. It is not a mere outline sketch, but, as 
Mr. Ollenbaeh observes in his foreword, ia an exhaustive 
study of the structure and growth of the language. As Kui 
is a Druvidian tongue, the whole grammar is based on 
agglutination. Save lor occasional euphonic changes, the 
root persists without alteration throughout its entire range of 
grammatical functions. The suffixes, giving nominal or verbal 
force, or modifying such a force, therefore require moat 
thorough treatment, Mid this they have received most 
successfully at Mr, Winfield's hands. 

To the Grammar proper (which includes both accidence and 
syntax) he has added what, in Aryan philology, we should call 
a DhMupatha. It is a list of some seven hundred Eui verbs 
w ith the principal parts of each- This is followed by a useful 
vocabulary' of all the words in the numerous examples quoted 
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in tile text and by Eve Appendixes dealing respectively with 
(I) the change of dental consonants to palatals, (2) the 
pronunciation of the +l checked ft ’ T described by former 
writers, (3) the. 1 nee of do able consonants, (4) the names of the 
tribe and of its language and (5) the number of speakers. A 
full bibliography and an index complete this excellent work. 
A word moat be added in praise of the typography and freedom 
from misprints of a work in every way worthy of the great 
Society that has published it. It will be indispensable to every 
future student of the comparative philology of the Dravidioo 
languages. 

C* r A, GiuB&aO£fi 


Indies by L. D. Barnett* 

L Thita Aptya, emc vedische Uottheit. I: Inaugural 
dissertation. Von K. RdjOiow* (Uppsa’a Universitets 
Arsskrilt, 1927. Fiioyofi, Sprakvctenakap ocb Hiatoriska 
Yetenskaper 5,) ID x 6J in T , pp. xxvhi + 4- ~1, 

Uppsala: A.-B, Lmdcquistaka Bokhniideln, 1927. 

It is hardly just to Dr. Ronnow for a reviewer to pass 
judgment upon his work until he bun published the second and 
concluding part of it, which is now in preparation. Neverthe¬ 
less, it may be fairly said that the present instalment is a 
singularly able and scholarly contribution to Ycdic literature, 
which really throws new light upon the obscure character of 
Trite in the Rgveda. Dr. Rotuiow, who holds that the original 
form of Tritu's name was Tflio- (with which r.be Greek JpiVcyv 
is to be compared), has m far not much to say of Tritu's 
association with the Indo-European legend nf the Three 
Brothers, beyond maintaining that the form Trita (the 
equivalent of Teiiius, more or less) is probably the result of 
n popular etymology bused upon that myth* On the other 
hand, he deals at considerable length with Trite's character 
as a spirit of the waters, lustmtory genius, dragon-slayer, and 
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brewer and dispenser of the Soma, with various issues arising 
thence, and he is particularly instructive in his discussions of 
the nature of the Soma as the divine vivifying essence of 
wafer, of the parts phyed in myth and ritual by the 
<iandharvaSj and ol the relations between the asuric and devic 
cults, although on the last point I venture to think his con¬ 
clusions need some modification. Altogether the book is 
marked by exceptional ability, and we hope that the 
publication of the conelmhng part will not bo long delayed, 

3. STILGESO!iICIITE UKD ClIRONOLfXUK ]*F'F1 RGVEDA. Yqh 
Walt] i k k WCsr. (Abhandlungon fill die Kunde dcs 
Morgen landes, lierausg, v. d. Deutschen Mcrgimiandisehen 
Geaellschaft, xvii Rd., Nr. 4.) 9* x G in,, pp, xvi + 172. 

Leipzig, 1928. 

In this study, which merits high praise as a piece of exact 
and laborious research, Dr, What endeavours to ascertain 
the relative dates of the ten books of the Egvedii by a 
statistical examination of their style. The criteria applied 
by him are the relative frequency ol (1) the vwat XrySptxva, 
(3) vfddhi in secondary nominal formations, such as 
tilhar&ana, bhrutra, mnkfitja t siraina, [3) late tiillixes,. viz, 
-tvjana, -i 7 -fl» t -ismi. -7 ya t -eya 7 -lva r ~tmm r -fvtii.u, -la r -mai/a, 
4b, -vin, -sas 7 (4) compound words of various types. 
(5) reduplications, including intensive*, desidcrativea, 
onomatopceic forms, and nmreditas, [G) words formed with 
prefixes^ of lyjies such as abhibhfrti, aghora-cak§us t b?Kad-tt&tha r 
(D diminutives, (8) plays on numbers. edL on rka 3 etc., 
&ahasra m vi$m f sarva p (9) adjectives denoting metres or 
derived from names of metres, e.g. auushibh, rr f gdga£m, 
gatM.gdihin. mman, sdmagd, (10) adjectives with philosophical 
and theological meanings, (11) adjectives of exaggerated 
intensity of expression, such as ajdta-satru, and (13) compounds 
of identity, e.g. agni-jihm, dhuma-ketit. It may perhaps be 
questioned whether some of those c riteria are perfectly cogent : 
for example, the selection of words under Nos, 10 and J1 may 
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in some cases be determined by subjective filing „ and so be 
open to modification, Unquest i cum blv. however the 
application of them yields mast interesting and valuable 
results. The Individual books of the RV. do not respond to 
them with complete uniformity, but on the whole they react 
to the tests with at least approximate consistency. H we 
take the collective results of the criteria, we find that the 
relative order of the ten Mandulas judged Thereby is 
as follows: IX. IV, HI and VII, 11 and VI. V. VDI, l Y X, 
Thus the ninth book as a whole is the earliest, and the tenth, 
of course, the latest: the period between the first and last is 
jit the most three or four hundred years, and it lay probably 
nearer to 1000 b.C. than to 2000 b*c. These conclusion* may 
have to l>e modified in the light of future researches, but so far 
they appear generally to fit the facts, 

A further und very welcome result of these studies is to 
throw further light on the relation of the RV. to the classical 
Sanskrit literature. The style of the RV, P artificial and con¬ 
ventional, already The product of a school of Epigoni, 1 can 
be followed through its developments into the language of 
Epic and Kavyn, as well as into its ramifications into that of 
the Tpanisads with their psycho-cosmk&l mysticism and the 
S&hkhya and Buddhism with their number-jugglery. Sot 
only in the culture that it reveals, but likewise in the idiom 
that it uses, the RV. is directly linked with the following ages, 

3, Kautilya. Or an Exposition of his Social Ideal 
and Political Theory. By Narayax ChjOTjra 
Baxbhyofaxjhyaya. M.A. In two independent volumes. 
VoL I: The Art of Good Government, 8J >■ 5^ in,, 
pp. jtiv -f 318 + x. Calcutta : Cambmy and Co M 1927. 

14 The object of the present volume," write* the author h 
' p is not so much to summarize the details of Kantlliyan 

i ] i may Dbflerv^l rhat thia artificial ohafflefcar ot the RV. fnljv jUAtifiEH 
ihe application of ths statistical method to it. Tu apply aach criteria to 
Isaiail ur Aeschylus W&uld be a deplorable e>rrur : but to the RV, they art} 
quite appropriate. 
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administration as to presfnt in a handy volume the guiding 
principles of the greatest ArflmiSastra teacher, to discuss Ida 
ideas its to the ends and functions of government, and to 
present the prospects of good government which he had before 
iiiuL To these aims are devoted the live sections composing 
this book h which deal respectively with (1) introductory 
matters, viz. Kautalyn himself and his reputed identity with 
C.anakya, the present Artlui-iaatru and other works on the 
same theme, iind the Hindu theory of the ends of life, (2) ideas 
of society, state, and kingship, (3) the duties of the hfng and 
his relation to the state, (i) ndmimstration. and {5) the 
eharncter of the administmtion, evolution of the system, 
KautaJya a ideals, consolidation of the royal power, etc, 
Tt cannot be said that the work throws any Important new 
lights upon the subject, or that the treatment j& particularly 
profound. It is, however generally intelligent and reasonable h 
and the author is justified in laying stress upon the nobler 
aspects of his hero & ytatetimiuship, whirh are often ignored. 
A second volume, dealing with ivnutaliyan diplomacy, war. 
conquest, and consolidation of empire. Is promised. 

*■ Tut: Princess oar Wales Saxaotatx Bhavasa Tests. 
Edited by Gdp! Hatha Kavt^aja. Nos. 13, 14 T 15 

(parts 1-2), 17. 8J x 5£ in., pp. 4 + 40 + i, pp, 13 + 

£ 9 , pp, 2 + 233 t pp. 3 +27. Benares: Government 

Sanskrit Library, 1925-7, 

Ko, 13 of this series, edited by Pandit Gopmatha Kuvirnja, 
comprises the Siddha&iddMtm-sai^ha, a metrical tract 
in seven upxdi&a* by a writer named Balnbhndra, summarising 
the Siddha-siddhanta-puldhati ascribed to Nityanatlm, on 
the doctrines of the Hatha school of gaiva Yflg a . j n ^ u 
we have Aiadham s Trim i ika an essay on the poww of words 
to convey meaning by denotation, connotation,and suggestion 
which is edited by Pandits Pntnkanntia Sanaa and 
.fngsnnatlia riaatn HCffing. No. 15 contains the fi rst two 
instalments of the JMm-khanJa or doctrinal section of the 
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Tripura-raka&ja, an exposition in narrative form of ttfikta 
mysticism* which is edited by Pandit Go pin uf ha Kaviraja, 
and in No, 17 Mahamahopfidhyaj^ Ganginatha Jhn gives ub j 
J ayantft's Nifaya-kaliko, a summary of the author's views 
on the sixteen categories of logic which are developed, at length 
in Ida commentary XtfatjQ-maftjtirl on the Ntjatja-a ftlra. The 
neries deserves commendation not only for ilie rarity of ihe 
texts published in it, but likewise lor the attention paid by 
the general editor and hi a coadjutors to the by-ways of 
Hindu thought, such m the Nath a and Saktft schools, which 
have a certain importance and interest of their own, although 
perhaps they do not represent the Hindu genius at its heat, 

5. A Descriptive Catalogue of Manuscripts in Mt mmi . 
By . T T Kashiprasab Jayaswal, M.A. iGxon.) * * * 
Anantafrae.vo ^astri, Fh.IX (Qxoil). VoL I: Stttfti 
Manuscripts. 9f x 6§ in., pp # xv + i + ~h xvi 
-r at - r i. Patna. Bankipore printed : Khadgavilas 

Press, 1927* 

In this volume, published by the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society, with financial support generously afforded by the 
Malar el jadhkuj of Durblumga, are presented the First fruits 
of the search for Sanskrit and Prakrit manuscripts in Bihar 
uud Orii&a iiisLituied by Government in 1018 : and it h a 
very acceptable offering. True, it records no exciting 
discovery : the hope that some lost work of paramount 
importance, such as Guuatlliya s Brhat-k.itha a primitive 
Puram, might he found has not yet been realised, and jierhaps 
never will The 407 Sanskrit works here registered arc, with 
one exception, writings on religious law— dharmasiitm$ y 
dharivta-${ii}lras. t digests, and monograph?? on special rituals— 
and none of them ore of great antiquity or striking novelty. 
But they are all of some- importance. The compilers tell us 
that ib the presenL volume does not contain an exhaustive 
list ol ati Smrti works- The search -ass instituted to discover 
rare MSS, Only \sk /} unpublished or little known MBS. have 
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been recorded. Published or well- kin own MBS^ have been 
noticed if there is any str iking variation or other particular 
point of interest", I fence we may take it t hat the roartuscripta 
of common worts here registered — e.g. Manu, Ynjhavalky& + 
and the like—are of value for the critical study of their tests ; 
and the other works, especially the digests composer] hv 
Miithila pandits, will appeal to specialists as characteristic 
products of the study of Hindu law and ritual which has Jong 
flourished in the region under survey, while No, 295, which 
seems to have crept into this volume by a technical oversight, 
is a portion of Rntnapaui's ^lit.hilesamrka, a history of the 
present dynasty of Darbhanga. The workmanship of this 
catalogue is good and sound* and there is little to deiddcrjite 
in it except an index of scribes and patrons, which would be 
a useful addition. 

G. TrtivANDRE’M Backbit Seeies. Nos. LXXXVII-XCT. 
x hi in. pp, i, -h i -j- iii +> 9G, pp_ 3 -|- iii + v + 
280 + ii + x r pp. 3 + iii + £2 4- iv, pp, i + ii + xv -r 
4- iii + U pp- i + 5 + ii + vii + xiii + 332 + i + 
viii + vi + i. Trivandrum : Government Press, 1925-7. 

No. 87 of this aeries is edited by the late Mm Gaoapati 
Sastri and No. 88 by R, Karihiua Saatrf + while lor the rest 
we arc indebted to E. SAmbafiiva SirtrL With Xo. 89 the 
aeries appeals with a new sub-title, 

mala t in recognition of the patronage of HJL the Maharani 
Set ulaksmi; thenceforward each volume ia to bear the names 
and numbers of the two series, which is slightly confusing 
to bibliographers. 

The subjects of these volumes are varied. Xo. 87 is the 
Sajtgita^amayu jiara, a manual of music in nine chapters of 
verse, in which arc also included the rides for pantomime wid 
gesticulation, The author h PirSvudev* t a disciple of 
Hermann ; he must have been a Jain, but nothing more is 
known of him. In No. 88 we have books 1 -& 0 f Maiumatn s 
Kavya-pmma with two commentaries Vidyacakmvarti a 
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Sampradfiya-prakasim and Bhatt a Cupula’ a Sdh it q a -r. add rim .» ?■ i , 
both of considerable technical merit. Of these two exegefces. 
the former was a courtier of a HoysaSa Vira-Ballafc ; whether 
this was Eallaja III {e. a,tj. I3l0) t as the editor opines, or 
one aE his predecessors, is not dear. For the second the editor 
ingeniously suggests an identifi cation with Bha+tn Gdpaln, the 
father of Samdatanaya, but this is very problematical. The 
Sphota-xiddhi of Bharat a Miirp. (Xo. **9 of the Trivandrum 
Series, and No. 1 of the -prusada-rmla) is a 

summary of the classical arguments for the theory of sphofa* 
m ten memorial verses with an exposition. Then comes 
as Xo. 90 of the old series {No. 2 of &ri-$etu-hk*m'i-prasdda- 
wtdJd), pt. i r of Kumarila's 31~\md »ua - i! oh.i-ttirUiha . the well- 
known exposition of Sabara^fimis 3rimti?iisa'Xiilm'hhn$ya, 
with a commentary styled KSiikS by Sucarita Mlsra ; and 
lastly we have in No. 91 ( = No* 3 of &r7- je iu-lnk&mt -prosdth i ■ 
mala) the famous Vaiahamihira's Hdrd^dstra (or Brhaj-jttiaka), 
a manual of horary astrology in twenty-six chapters, with a 
commentary by Rudra Yaxyai, 

7. Sen art : Les Castes dan t s I/Jude. Lcs faits 

et le systems Noncelle Mition publi6e sous les auspices 
du Muste Gurnet. + 71 in. pp. 7 + 344 +1* 
Paris (Abbeville printed) : P. Geuthner, 1927. 

The advent of this book is likely to make the reader kid roll 
undfrrudmli for it evokes keen regrets for rhe brilliant author, 
who passed away but a few weeks ago, and at the same time 
it bears cheering testimony to the vitality of his work, which, 
now re- issued after a lapse of over thirty yearn, still speaks with 
magistral authority, Smart's Caste* made its first appearance 
in 1894, and it at once compelled the assent of all who were 
competent to judge to its main proposition that the castes 
of India are essentially the descendants of the ancient- Indo- 
European family, modified under the peculiar conditions of 
Indian history and fitted by Brahnianie theorists (ant him 
qua mal into their scheme of the Four Clausal* Fdix qui potuit 
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Ttrum axrntiscere at tutu; and Senmt was happy likewise in 
that he livid to see his work recognised and to write the fore¬ 
word to this re-issue, The 3Iusee Guimet merits the hearty 
gratitude of students for this handsome and timely reprint. 


8, Memoirs of the Arctmwlogkai. Survey of Intjia. 
No, 30: The Beoinntncis of Abt in Eastern India. 
W ( th special reference to Sculptures in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. By Ramafrasad Chanda, M.A. , E.A.S.B*, 
Rai Bahadur, Xo. 32; fin GHENT of a Prajxa- 
paeaakta Manuscript from Central Asia. By 
Pandit B. B. Bidyabjnod. 13 x 10 in., p p . 54, 
7 plates, pp. 12 *j- i, 4 plates. Calcutta: Government 
of Lidia Central Publication Branch, 1927, 

The work of Rai Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda is, as ia his 
wont, thoughtful and well informed. After a chapter on art 
m the unfavourable atmosphere of Vedic religion, he discusses 
its growth in the domain of the primitive religion of Eastern 
India, where nature-worship, expressing itself in the cult of 
the cnitr/o-trce, the honour paid to the illustrious dead by the 
erection of the stupa, and the veneration of unirual symbols 
of deities, supplied fruitful themes for plastic representation, 
fie then compares the structural art of Peraepolis and 
; hputra, including that the imitation of Pereepolitao 
“f e a± P ^ta%utra " was not the normal result of the contact 
or the Achfennuian and Indian cultures, but was due to 
couscous adoption of the plan of the Achamenian hall of 
pul-'li.' audience by the Muurynn emperor as a part of the 
paraphernalia of Ins imperialism" (p. 12 ). This leads him to 
^tndy of Asfika s impennlkm^the peaceful expansion of the 
fcunpiTC of she harth-and its plastic symbols on his sculptures 

Al^ ud J 5 , ,, impcrialimi of the AdiJLmds, 

Alexander, the beleumds, and the Mfimvns before A4oka - 

and this is followed by a chapter on AsofcVa edicts, with the 
conclusion that Ins - idea of universal kmslhp thr 0Ugll Dkl ^ 
or nniversa 1 brotherhood is a further developrnent of thcX 
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nf universal dominion enterbdned by Darjtm I and Alexander 
, . . the original contribution of Afifika himself tw (p s 
Hie author then attacks his main theme. As oka's art, like 
hk religion, was composite, "'a synthesis of all rhe arts— 
Indian, AchErmenkn, Assyrian, Hellenistic, of his age/' 
but was most influenced by the Achrarnenian. The Rai 
Bahadur suggests with some probability that Riudusara, 
traditionally a philhellenc, imported sculptors from the 
Scleucid kingdom, who introduced Petso-IIdlenistie elements 
into Mauryan art, which was perfected under Asoka ; .some 
o i the cruder Mauryan sculptures may he pre-Asokan, and 
probably were originally intended for worship, the objects 
figured on them (the lion, bull, elephant, Garuda r Mokara, 
Kalpa-fcree, etc A being mythological symbols associated with 
gods, 1 After this comes a chapter on later Mauryan art, in 
which, d projm of works of mixed style like the statues of 
Patna and Didarganj r it is suggested that the Indian artists 
trained by the foreign craftsmen imported by Bindusara 
and Asoka alter a time ' s would naturally be employed by the 
successor of Asoka or others of the same generation, and the 
indigenous primitive art would assert itself in their work 
through the veneer of Perso-Hdienistir polish" (p. 
and a Catalogue of the products of Mauryan and Sufigan art 
Ln the Museum concludes an interesting and valuable 
monograph. 

In Xo. 3. are published facsimiles and transliteration, with 
introduction, of eight half-folios belonging to a manuscript 

1 Tho Hai J^aJmdnr tlniiii* ipp, 21 tf.. 13) that Asrifca refers i.u tbu on 
Btnicticm of *iieh dlViEt ttgnres when m hia Mm'ir Rock'ilUcrspttDiis he 

□BV 9 that" the god 3 whn pHFVioilaly did not fflinglfr [with mm] in J^mhtidvlp*. 
have nnit tlWfl La minisle TliL= smihs unSikdy, A sat* spa&kd 

of Til-;- mingling of pods with men uh k riwwAr \ i Lii prn|iag*ti<ii] .r ,i, D 
Faith, whcrc&-i pirbipa many, ul thrac? divine figures, hj ol3r jniiiior 

mlm itj, u'ore eonstracted fo'fw* 1 3fci.^i rflign : and mor^i Vcr it i, hard]? 
ta apply the t?nn devts to am mils such is biilh and lions. Asdkn, I nts-pect 
rcJcrH m thia Ljonneiiun ten l£n*Common bdEid licit HLriaife cods arc ini/aruikct^l 

Id the pureuu ul a richtoans kin;:, and mean3 that the rulcra of Indiu_ Kim1f 

and bis -jovprnore—-bwaow btwena* " J izolSI -■ . literally Itlapired ljj de-Ftjws* 
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of a Sanskrit Pmjnaparamit a from Central Asia (probably 
Eastern Turkestan). Altogether forty-eight folios of this 
manuscript, all more or less damaged, have been secured ; the 
eight here published are the best preserved of them. The 
script is caffigraphiej of a well-known Upright Gupta type, 
belonging probably to the latter hall of the sixth century a.d., 
and the text corresponds to the Satasahasrika Pr\ VII-XT. 
which, as given in the Bibliotheca Indies edition, seems to be 
a more diffuse recension. 

S* The English Factories in India. l&fKMi. By 
Sir William Foster. C.I.E. 9 < 6§im> pp + ad +343, 
I pL Oxford * Clarendon Press. 1921. 

In the period under survey in the present volume an out¬ 
standing incident is the transference of the Island of Bombay 
from the ownership of Xing Charles to tile jurisdiction of the 
East India Company, which took effect on the 23rd September, 
1668, The Company, with Its Presidents and Governors, set 
to work at once with energy and judgment to turn this 
advantage to the best account; the building of fortifications 
was begun, while at the same time the Company outlined an 
enlightened policy * 4 to promote the worship of God * * * 
amongst onr owne people and those that shat be invited to 
imbraee the same, and yet not to persecute or disturbe those 
that shal be of different aprehentioiis of any other nature ; 
and to administer justice equal! to all, by which all sorts of 
people may bee encoraged to resort and settle there . . . and 
that may improove onr revenew, without opres&ing or dis- 
coTftging the people 51 (p. 236) s and instructed its officers 
w to invite and encaiage all sorts of merchants to inhabits 
in and to trade to and from that place ; which we hope you 
wih the better accomplish, for that yon write the Mogull is 
so seveere in his persecution of discentem from the Mahometan 
religion * s (p. XtB). Again they give an interesting order * s that, 
for the better planting of Bombay and making it an English 
cGllony wee doe not only send yon English soldiers and their 
wives but also single woemen, that may become wives to our 
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soldiers and other? there. And * * , some gentlewomen, whoe 
though wee did not invite thereto,, yet being engaged therein, 
wee doe iecomend them unto you, that they may be there 
civilly treated and have that respect from you as their virtues 
ahull deserve ” (p. 240 L). A striking and instructive anti¬ 
thesis to this policy is to be seen in the piquant account of the 
persecution with which the brutal Qazi of Surat harried the 
Hindu merchants of that city, following the lead given him 
by his Imperial master. On the whole it would seem that the 
Company's officers rose to the occasion : they established in 
Bombay some thing approaching decent admInistTation r and 
in spite of many shortcomings proved themselves not unworthy 
pioneers of British rule. In comparison with Bombay, events 
in the other seats of the Company's trade were insignificant j 
frequently, however, they were very lively, what with dishonest 
and unruly factors and others {inter alia . in August 1068 
the truculent- Sir Edward Winter surrendered Fort St, George 
to a commission backed by troops) T con tenuous ladies, and 
unsatisfactory ministers of the Gospel. 

The editor's announcement that with the completion of this 
volume he terminates his work upon the series will be read by 
all with deep regret. To his scholarly industry and sound 
literary sensL% which has made these old records live and tel] 
their tale of how the foundations of empire were laid, a great 
debt of gratitude is owing : optima meritus dUctidit 


A Dictionary of Hindu Architecture. By Bra^ana 
Kumar Aoharya, I.E.S., MJl Oxford University Press. 
Printed at the Government Press, Allahabad, India, 
Indian Architecture according to Manasara- 
Cilyas Astra, By Ph as an a Kumar Acharya, LE.S., 
31. A. Oxford University Press, Printed at the Govern¬ 
ment Press, Allahabad^ India. 

These two volumes are a valuable addition to the few English 
books dealing with the little understood principles of Indian 
architecture mid architectural terms as practised imd used by 
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the mltife who buiEt the fine old ahiioes whose ruins remain 
to display their Htill in cons tniofc too and taste in details. 
Professor Acharya is to be congratulated upon the result of his 
labours in the very great amount of careful and painstaking 
search and the digging out of so much useful material from the 
vast amount of Indian literature he has consulted. The 
printers j however, have not turned out the hook* so well m 
the subp*ct matter deserves. The numerous and lengthy 
quotations in the Dictionary would have Keen better in smaller 
type ; and that of the Man asara is hy no means clean. The 
paper is poor. 

The author may not he averse to a few suggestions In the 
event of a second edition being produced. As ancient Hindu 
architecture, in its modes of construct sou r designs, and detaifs. 
is more or less strange compared with anything a would-be 
student has been familiar with, it would be a very great help 
if the Dictionary were w k ell illustrated with small vignette 
insertions, showing, for instance, the different types of pillars, 
mouldings, etc. The Archaeological Survey of India, in its 
volumes, drawings, and photographs, has a rjrh Htore from 
which these might be culled ; and the omission of much, or 
even all, of the Sanskrit quotations, which are of little use to 
the architectural student, would make ample room, for them. 
Abbreviated references to the Sanskrit texts would be 
sufficient, It would require the help of a safrlf, or Indian 
architect, to ensure the proper illustrations being attached to 
their respective terms ; and a &alat would, very likely, enrich 
the Dictionary with many other terms not at present included. 
Again, the arrangement would be fur better for the student 
if the English alphabetical order were followed -as It is in 
Hughes' Lhdmnary of Islam —for it is almost hopeless, as It is, 
for one unacquainted with the Sanskrit alphabet, to seek out 
any term he may be wanting mote information shout. The 
index of English terms is a good feature. 

The Manusara, or " essence of measurement ", probably 
written between A.n, 500 and 700, which is one of the iilpa- 
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iasfr&s dealing with architecture, does not confine itself 
wholly to that art, but. Like the others, busies itself with many 
other things, such as the planning of towns, villages, nud forts, 
the orientation of buildings. the classification of kings and 
their ceremonial rites, the? manufacture of conches, cars and 
chariots, ornaments, jewels, etc. 

The title would have been better 41 Hindu Architecture ", 
since t£ Indian ** t as now used, includes Muhammadan. 
Measurements are laid down for every detail both in 
architecture and sculpture, so it is not to he wondered at that 
we find such sameness, stillness* and oft-repeated conventional 
forma in the old temples which are still standing, especially 
in medie val work. The advance of Islam gradually influenced 
later work and brought into it much that m not Hindu, Of 
civil buildings very few now remain ; and it is on the ancient 
temple*, with a few tanks and wells, that the student has to 
depend for his pracs ica! acquaintance with Hindu architecture. 
The essence of measurement Xf is brought out in all its 
scrupulous exactitude where every measurement in a buil ding 
must be regulated upon one measure—that of the side of the 
shrine—and nothing is left to the stilal to express Ills own 
individuality. And the measure of the side of the ah Fine 
depended upon ike length of blocks that could be obtained 
from the quarry, for the shaft of every pillar was always a 
single stone from the top of the base to the neck of the capital : 
it was never built, as a rule, of more than one stone. 

Professor Acharya does not confine himself to a description 
and summary of the contents of the Manasarn, but gives ua 
references to architecture in the ancient epics, the Pumnas 
and other works and a resume of the contents of many other 
sitpa-mstraSr He also ventures upon a long discussion about 
the similarity between the Maaasara and Vitruvius, which he 
appears to think had some connexion the ooc with the other. 

The index, which is practically a glossary, la good and full. 

H r C. 
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The Ocean of Story. Being C. H. Tawney + s translation of 
Somadeva's Katha Sard Sahara. Kow edited with 
Introduction. fresh explanatory notes and terminal 
essay. By N. M. Fexzer, M,A. Vo), x. Appendixes 
and Index. ito f pp + 368* London ; Chos. J. Sawyer. Ltd. f 

192a 

Folio editions are now out ul fashion. The people prefer 
mare handy volumes : quarto or smaller sizes. They were 
compact and contained the whole matter in one volume. But 
with the folio volume much that was ol the highest value hm 
also disappeared. They may not have been easy to handle* 
nor was it easy to find what one sought on a folio page. But 
that difficulty was surmounted by admirable indexes. These 
were not limited, as in modem editions, merely to the giving 
of single wolds. The index was. in fact, an epitome of the 
contents of the book. It saved much trouble, and the scholar 
could easily find what was sought. Mr. Fencer has now brought 
his monumental work to a fitting conclusion. He has avoided 
the cumbersome folio, but he has preserved the old practice. 
Although each volume contained n brief index of its contents, 
and was therefore confined to each special volume, causing 
thereby the reader to search for what he wanted in nine 
volumes, ho has given us now a comprehensive index of the 
whale work in the present tenth volume. It is devoted entirely 
to the contents of the nine volumes in epitomized form. 
Each motif and each incident, as well as each important work 
is here carefully registered, not in single words, but in full 
sentences. Only those who know how difficult it is now to 
follow up the widely-developed study of folk-lore will be able 
to appreciate the invaluable service which Mr, Penzer has 
rendered to modem scholarship, and also those who have been 
engaged m preparing indexes will be able to recognize the 
immense patience and diligence required for an index of this 
kind, which is to be full and reliable at the same time. Many 
an item has to be registered under two or more heads, and 
cross-references numi be avoided. They are more confusing 
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than helpful but each point must be repeated in full in the 
alphabetical order under which it is to appear, I have made 
the experiment, and I can; testify to the carc with which 
Mr. Penzer has registered nil these items over and over again , 
whenever they could be arranged under different letters of 
the alphabet. Without such an index, a comprehensive work 
in nine massive volumes could almost become a book scaled 
with nine seals; but Mr, Fonzer has put into our hands the 
master-key and for this all students of folk-lore^ and especially 
those of the Qtean of Story, will remain grateful to hinn 
It was a great task which he has undertaken when he started 
the publication of Tawnej's* translation of ^kumideva’a Ocean 
of Story in a new and enlarged form, and he is to be con¬ 
gratulated on having brought it to a successful issue. 

M. Caster. 


Soleerring in India —1761-87, Extracts from Journals 

and Letters left by Lieut.-Colonel Allan Macpherson und 
Lieut ^ Colonel John Macpheison, of the East India 
Company's Service. Edited by William Charles 
Maopherson, C.S,L. formerly of the Indian Civil Service, 
8| >■ 5J, pp. xvii + 113 a 4 illustrations and 5 maps. 
William Blackwood and Sons, 1928. lfw* 

The publication ol these Journals, ns the editor states in 
the introduction, were undertaken with the intention of com¬ 
piling family annals only, hut the editor found that the 
records left by his great-grandfather and great-grand-uncle 
for the years 1770 to 1787, M have interest for general readers— 
as throwing light on the life of soldiers serving at that time in 
India, us gi™g information not before published (at least, in 
popular mid available books') of early marches of British forces 
in Qudh and Bolhlkhand in 1772-3 ; of the Bohilla Campaign 
of 1774; also with regard to the detailed negotiations with 
the Marathais which preceded and followed the Treaty of 
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Furandhar in 1776: of early marches (1779) in Ciiota 
Nagpore ; also as adding something to what has been told of 
Bengal and Calcutta in the days of Warren Hastings by 
Rusteed, Hickey, Mm Fay, Sydney CL Grier, Colonel Wylly 
in his Life of Sir Eyre Coote , by writers in Bengal Past and 
Present t and others.” 

Colonel Allan JUaepherson began his service in the Black 
Watch, and after fight dig at Ticondera in Canada in 1759 
and at Havana!^ went ont to India as a cadet in the East India 
Company in 1764, Colonel John, the younger brother went 
to India as an ensign in the 89th Regiment-, and became a 
company's officer in 176-1. Allan's early serv ice was as A.D,C I 
to Colonel Champion with whom he was through the Rnhilla 
campaign of 177-i. and whose official Journal he mainl y wrote ; 
and subBequently with Colonel Upton on his mission to 
Poona* which resulted in the Treaty ol Pnraudah with the 
Ma ratlins in 1776* with regard to which he was largely the 
intermediary between Colonel Upton and the Maralha 
ministers. He subsequently became Quartermaster-General, 
and afterwards was Private Secretary to the Governor- 
General, Mr. John Maephorson (17Rfi—6). He was a Persian and 
Arabic scholar, and throughout his Henries was interpreter 
in Persian, and as Private Secretary to the Governor-General 
conducted important correspondences both in his own name 
and for the Governor-General and, had the arrangement of 
the Durbars. 

John, on the other hand, put in the whole of his service with 
a marching regiment. The Journals of the two brothers, 
therefore, cover every aspect and variety of a soldiers life 
in India at that period, and also show the strenuous con¬ 
ditions of the continual marching in these days. 

The editor supplies such notes as are necessary for 
explanation or references in the Journals and letters : an 
interesting one is that on Sir John Straebey s judgment* 
on the policy and conduct of the Rohilla War, in regard to 
which the Journal gives conclusive evidence ol the rapacity 
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and plunder of the Nawab’s army, and the freedom from 
plunder on the pan of the Company's troops. 

From a geographical point of view. the marches across 
India are of great interest. The route of the march from 
Kalpeo to Poona in 1775 is illustrated by the original map 
prepared by the Rev. W. Smith, the Surveyor of the Mission, 
which is published by the permission of the India Office. The 
ret tun march in 1777 was through the Nizam's dominions and 
Orissa, and the Journal contains a full account of HntLi rk 
then under the Maf&thus. Of Colonel John's marches, the 
most Interesting is that with Major Camac's detachment in 
1779 from Calcutta to the frontier, through Chota Nagpur, 
then an unknown country, to join Colonel Goddard's force, 
and the return march from thence to Dinapore. The route is 
shown on a map prepared by Mr. C. A. E, Oldham. 

Two interesting incidents in the Journal of Colonel John 
Macpherson are his putting down a rebellion by Raja Fateh 
Salii in the Saram District, which shows the responsibility 
that commandants of outlying detachments were sometimes 
required to take, and a forced march of 52 miles in the hot 
weather to protect Lucknow against an Anticipated rising, 
when the Nizam's troops had gone to the relief of Hastings 
at Benares. 

The Journal gives some interesting sidelights on Calcutta 
social life, and the cost of houses and living. Colonel Allan's 
wages of servants for his last month in Calcutta show a total 
of Rs, 712 for 197 servants The voyage home in those days, 
too, was a serious affair, when the passenger had to provide his 
own cabin furniture in addition to provisions for the voyage, 
wine and even drinkiog water which was brought all the way 
from 4£ Seetaeoon +t hot-spring in Monghyv, We have the 
list of things provided by Colonel Allan for his voyage as a 
bachelor and afterwords as a married man ; 183 shirts gives 
an idea of the wearing apparel that was carried, and, of the 
children, W illiam (aged 2^J had 124 new frocks, and Harriet 
(aged T monthsi 183 new frocks, and the rest in proportion. 
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As examples of the* miscellaneous information contained in 
ihe Journals and letters, there is an account of a Sari which 
Colonel Allan Macpherson communicated to the Viatic 
Society of Bengal, of which he was a member, and a description 
of b dress worn by Mrs. Hastings which would not be worth 
less than from five and twenty to thirty thousand pounds 
sterling". 

The spelling of Indian words and names has been left as it 
was written. There is great, variety, and the same word is 
sometimes spelt in different ways on the same page. 

-VII who are interested in the India, of that period are 
indebted to Mr. ¥. C. Macpherson for having published these 
interesting and valuable journals. 

E. H. C. Walsh, 


A Historical Study of the Terms HLyayana and JIaha 
yana, and the Origin* of 3 Lula y an a Buddhism. By 
Ryu kan Klmura. University of Calcutta, 1927. 
9i x 61. 

The author begins with a discussion of the terms which 
refer to distinctions within the development of Buddhism 
based on geographical distribution aa well as on philosophically 
diverging aspects. He characterises Mahiiyana and Houjkub 
according to vyukta- and guhya-yana, sahaju- and kafhinn- 
j’aua; discusses the relation between the doctrines of the 
MahiLsanghikas and those o! the Mahayana-sutma, and 
finishes with the applications of the terms Mnha and Hlna- 
vana among the various representatives of the Mahayaua 
Schools up to roughly the tenth century a.d, 

J do not want to discuss air. Kimura’s views about the 
“ Buddha’s ” doctrine which he divides into an exoteric 
side ( = original Buddhism) and an ejurcric side (= developed 
Buddhism), and on which he lay's stress throughout the Look, 
but it is open to considerable doubt whether the Buddha 
actually did solve the " truth of the physical nature of this 
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world '% as the author puts it, and whether it is fair to the 
history of Buddhism to speak of Phenomenological and Onto* 
logical perception of the Buddha, and to say that the Buddha 
preached the doctrines formulated from a Phenomenological 
point of view, and that the Buddha's i'tn to logical perception 
(fir) was left in the hands of his disciples to be mniiLfested 
afterwards " when the proper time lor it came *\ 

In his analysis of meaning: and application of the term 
Mahay ami the author give* various synonyms of it as used 
in the M. sGtr&s, such as eka-yunn, agra a F bbadra Q , para- 
martha 0 . Bodhlattfcva*- and Buddha yana T He shows how 
all these were formed from peculiar aspects relating to 
individual conduct of Hie, and not- from the point of view of 
dne trine, Df these terms he gives ** rkayiimi ' r (as equivalent 
of Midmylim, whereas dvi and tri-yana are used in the place 
of Mlnayana) the distinction of chronological nnd doctrinal 
preference and says that it was used by the Buddha himself 
and appears in the Pali Nikayas (from which the Mahh- 
sanghikus borrowed it). I should have been glad if Mr. 
Kinmra had furnished us with a few references from the 
Nikayas showing that akayam was used in the sense men¬ 
tioned. 1 have never come across it, but only know the term 
ekayana (ebi + ay ana having a definite, direct goal) as 
epithet of waxffla. Thus at Majjhima L G3. equivalent to 
ajii- and afijas H 3jnna-magga D. I. 235* It is very important 
to know where ekayana is first met with. Wo find brahma- 
and dhnmma-ykn^ as epithets of niagga {= margu) in the 
Nikayas . 31 r. Rimma's theory in this respect Is not convincing. 
Further, to quote the Uipammsa as m authority lor the 
Vaisalf Council and the age of the Jat&ka collection is r to say 
the least, very risky ; in my opinion all the accounts of 
councils contained in the DTpavamxa are late fabrications, 
possibly of the first century is>c. or even a.d. 

The quotation on p. 131 from Rhys David's Birth Hiorie* 
is worded wrongly, and thus places the Sunmngala Vilas ini 
earlier than (there are ahn two misprints in that 
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sentence !) + Somewhat misl ending is the author'a translation 
of mrvam-anatman as “ all ie without self 25 (what does that 
phrase mean ?) whereas it can only mean {j,<\ in Puli Buddhism) 
al] the material (phenomenal) Universe is not the real Self +1 . 
Eut as this is one of the moat vexed and misunderstood 
questions of Buddhism, it- umy serve as an excuse for die author. 

Mr, Kiniiua has touched upon many vital problems in the 
history of Buddhism, but he has only touched on them and 
reserves a full discussion for his main book which we hope 
will appear soon. This “ Historical Study **is only on intro¬ 
duction p and its merit, lies in the Held of Mahay ana rather than 
Pali Buddhism. A perusal of this hook as well as o( other 
recent discussions of Buddhism in general confirms one's 
impression that in almost all of them the Mahayimst view 
prevails, Find not only how very important for its correct 
uiideretanding and appreciation it is to make an exhaustive 
study of its foundation, viz. Pali Buddhism, but also how very 
littfi* has hern done in this respect and by how few competent 
scholars, Promising work in this respect is getting done by 
the middle generation of Japanese Buddhist scholars, 
■itsd 1 wish we had a few more Indian :j n d European ones to 
join Them. Mr. Kim um is one of those who can help us 
if he takes up the study of Pali a little more thoroughly. 

The style of the book ia that of lectures, i.e, the author 
converses with his reader on main topics ad lib., and thus 
avoids a strict adherence to a uniform and rigorous argu¬ 
ment. Thb also accounts for the many repetitions and lor the 
fmgmentary character of the book as a whole. A great 
many misprints will have to be avoided in the next edition 
(ti/fiyasnn p. 51, c.g. puribbik/akas p, 62, rivataihxtu p. 84, 
prjfiii p. m, and many more). The translation of Pali passages 
is not always correct. 


W. Stede. 
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Early History of Assyria to 1000 b.c, By Sidney 
Sj&th, of tile Department of Egyptian and AfiSVTiun 
Antiquities, the British Museum, 6i 4- 10. pp. xxviii + 
418. 24 plates, 2 maps. London : Chatto and Windus, 
1923, 

This is the first part- of a History of Assyria designed to 
complete the well-known work of the late Professor King. 
The fact that the origins of Assyria cannot bo discussed without 
reference to the history of Sumer and Akkad enables Mr. Smith 
lo supplement King's history from the abundant material 
that has accumulated since 191G. The author is to be con¬ 
gratulated on an admirable addition to the: scries. 

Of the principal work on a subject of general interest it m 
an excellent characteristic that one ir so often warned that 
a fashionable theory Jacks strict proof (e,g, the theory that 
Sumerian remains at Ash ox witness to Sumerian immigration 
from the north, that Cappadocian Ls old Assyrian, that the 
Hitts Le raid tinder Muisilis synchronizes with the end of the first 
Babylonian dynasty, that the Habiru were mercenaries , . 
or that an attractive problem is at present insoluble, e.g r the 
problems of the coloured pottery, of the geography of the 
llitrite Empire, the character of Genesis siv. 

The origin of the Assyrians ia the subject of an extremely 
interesting chapter f5), This, which is not typical of the book, 
but invites sperifll attention none the less, has been included, 
says the Preface, " in the belief that current assertions and 
assumptions need testing ” j 11 that any theory on ike subject 
should only be accepted as correct after most stringent 
criticism is the writer's earnest desire.” Perhaps ike thesis 
may be put as follows* Tn earliest times Assyria was occupied 
by Sumerianized SubanEans. Before the time of the dynasty of 
Akkad enter the people who l>ecanie the _ Wy ri w ns, iTiete were 
not Akkadians from the south, but a people speaking on 
east-Semitic Language distinct from though ukin to Akkadian. 
They came perhaps from the region of the Habur or the 
Beliio The Asianic influences that may be discerned in 
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Assyrian race and cull urn arc due partly to intermarriage 
with Subareeans in Assyria, but- partly arc older than the 
entry into Assyria ami due to an original Asianic* but not 
Submenu* stock. 

Tbit the Assyrians were not colonists from Akkad seems 
to be definitely settled, and it would be hard to improve upon 
the Hiiggentiun tbit they came from the Habur or thereabouts; 
that their Anionic characteristics were derived before entry 
into Assyria from a nun-Hubanean substratum is more 
problematic. The possible signs of Asian k influence might 
perhaps be classified as (1) somatic, (2) linguistic, [3) legal, 
and social, (4) religious, i-J) onomastic. Tt would be very 
difficult at present to specify the Aaianic element from fl) the 
Assyrian racial type or (2) the decay of the language through 
non-Semitic influence, and the attempt is not made. Much 
the name may be said of (3) ; and as Tegards the limmu system 
Mr. Smith acutely observes that it has a sort of counterpart 
in Akkad ; it could therefore tie derived as well from a proto- 
easi-Semitic as from an Asianic source. Under (4) the most 
promising topic seems to be the origin of the god Ashur and his 
relation to Murduk (Asari) and Osiris, Mr. Smith gives good 
reason for the (ultimate) identification of thede god s ; but 
ev en if the ultimate origin were As ionic (as the variant writings 
□f the god’s name in Assyrian might suggest ), we should bo no 
forwarder, for the unidentified Asianic ancestors of the 
Assyrians would lie the only Asian ic witnesses to the god : 
and, as a matter of fact, Mr. Smith has not suggested an 
Asicmic origin for Ashur {his researches on thia subject suggest 
rather—though there is no formal synthesis in the present 
volume—the hypothesis of a Semitic god who passed from 
Sy™ to Egypt, was influenced in turn by Egypt, passed from 
Syria to the ancestors of the Assyrians, and independently 
at some early date to the Southern Euphrates). There remains 
the risky criterion (0): proper names, Suburban names oE 
Assyrians would be due to inter-marriage after the Assyrians 
came into the Tigris valley, fvikia and (A)nipk T imies of 
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early Assyrian nders t fffc not, as is often supposed, necessarily 
Subaraarip though the author does not suggest that they 1 are 
positive Ey un^nbarfBan in form, a s LandabergoT has done on 
the ground that -ia is not found In Subnnnnn of this earl)- date^ 
Abstracting from the -ia t my own impression would lie that 
the Ktk{kiy names collected by Clay, Person. Names * . , 99, 
still favour a Subars&an origin of Kikia ; and that U&pla 
is properly compared with the Kassite element mpi, usbi, 
uzibi, etc. (Clay, 144), anil uzib in the Karaite vocabulary. 
My first impression, then* alter studying the chapter which 
deals formally with the origin of the Assyrians* was that the 
Suburban hypothesis now in vogue did indeed need criticism, 
but that the theory of an earlier ntm-SnWiman Asinnh 
influence from further west lacked positive proof. However 
in other pjirta of the book Mr. Smith shows that there are 
other reasons for his thesis* Among the Aaianic names on 
the Cappadocian tablets are none that are distinctively 
Subarsfun f 1 -kS) „ and business documents from Assur and 
Nineveh contain non-Semitic names like those on the 
Cappadocian tablets (321). These seem to be the crucial 
facts, and they would folly justify the author 'a position, 
Mr, Smith refrains from speculation about the language 
of these names. Since it ia not Human (Subare&an), and it 
certainty is not" Kankian ,J or Lnwian, is it '* proLo-Hittite ?3 ? 
It is the only other hypothesis available, Landsbergei 
{Alie Orient p 24 n 4, p. 32 ; ZA.. 1924, 226) is inclined to see a 
proto-Hittite character in the reduplications found in some 
of the names ; it may be added that "Waibi-iiini and Washuru 
seems to contain a word similar to proto-Hitt, Wasfjaw = god. 
On the other hand, the more frequent elements in the names 
are not yet dearly documented in pro to-Hittite, Have we, 
then, yet another Asian to language? Possibly: the only 
alternative Is that the names represent a dialectic variant of 
the proto-Hittite used at Boghu£-Keui T say eaat-proto- 
llittitc. Mr + Smith has indicated an important problem, 
(It is interesting in this connexion to notice points in wilch 
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Hitt it'' find Assyrian laws agree. us against Babylonian : e.g. 
levirate marriage.) 

The dynastic lists that have become available since 1916 


make important additions to the works of L, Vf. King. 
Mr. Smith shows that many of the dynasties overlap: e.g,, 
besides instances generally known. Gutimu partly con- 
temporary with l mk 1 \ :md part of Agaric. It :s suggested 
that the Gntian domination began during the disputed 
succession after Surgalishurrj. Is jt not more probable that 
it began at the end of the dynasty ? Comparing the lists 
WE. 444. Poebel 2, and Legram, we find that after a kingiess 
perio<l there wen? twenty Gutuin kings whose reigns added 
together give about ninety-one years’ The total given, 
however, is twenty-one kings and 124-5 years. Presumably 
the kinglet's period is reckoned as a reign of thirty-three to 
thirty-four years. If this figure is reckoned back from the 
first Gurinn king we arrive at a date near the end of the last 
reign of the Agade dynasty, which is a very- suitable one for 
the friitkm invasion. 5lr. Smith maintains that the Ism 


scribes were generally aware of the overlapping in their lists, 
even when they summed up the reigns as if thev were con¬ 
secutive. fins difficult, There is, indeed, n reason for 
suspecting that the author of WB. 444 knew Agade to he 
contemporary with Aksak, but it is perhaps significant that 
this list does not sum up the regnal years at the conclusion. 
In absolute chronology Mr. Smith refuses for the present his 
adhesion to any of the competing astronomically fixed systems 
and as Assyriobgist and historian argues for a dating about 
2tHU of the beginning of the Amorite dynasty, I s not this in 
eBect a confirmation of the 2019 of Father Kuglers second 
system ? 

There are some slips, but hardly any 0 £ importance so 
far as I have observed. P. 102, Askur and Asher compared 
with Arabian Ash : but has not the latter ain (and does not 
the argument require Athir) f I*. 104 : natiuallv put mm 
KR for ZU. P. 18, l 17 : is it necessary to suppose scribal 
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error * see a suggestion —fi = tje (genitive)—noticed in 
this Journal, 192G 329h P. J79 (147) : for AJSI si read 
J SOK xi: Arraphn in inn pa. 1 and 4 shou kl be east uf the 
river, 

E. EtfKIfcQWS. 


MANUEL p’aECHKOLOGIE ORIENTAL]-: [JKPUIfl LES ORJGIN'M 

subqti'a i’eroqixe d’ Alexandre. Par !e Dr. G, 
f’oNrENAU, Ganscrv&tcur adjoint an Musee du Louvre. 
F: Notions genera les (race, chronologic, language, 
ecriturc, religion, etc-. . . Hist nine de Tart (Art 
arckaique d’Ehmi et da Sumer], G ~ 9\, pp. 545 Paris: 
Auguste Picard, 1927. 

Tlie main scope of Lite Manual, as may be seen from the 
description above, is the history of art. The hunts are those 
of Western Asia, in the usual sense of t hat term, but the second 
volume will contain a chapter on West-Asian influence on 
Egypt and some account of the antiquities of the Kouban and 
the Black £5ea. The method of the work is synthetic, ‘Western 
Asia being treated as a whole rather than in a succession of 
monographs on the different- arts. This method corresponds 
with the author’* historical theory ; Dr. Contenuu decidedly 
tends to see the culture of the Near East as homogeneous. 
The Sumerians came lmm. Central Asia, i,e. Siberia, after 
the removal uf the glacial barriers, together with ‘"‘ the other 
Asianics s ‘ or brachycephalic non-Semitic people—an 
hypothesis in general agreement with those of Maspero and 
(as regards the other AaiauicjsJ de Morgan. The coloured 
pottery cultures are seen, broadly speaking, as radiations of 
one and the same old Asianie culture. The old civilizations of 
tho Indus valleyi of Ebm and of Sumcx came iroin a common 
source. As regards the last point, however true the theory may 
be for ultimate origins, should if not Le emphasized that die 
In dian connexions discovered by recent: excavation in Sumer 
arc best explained by trade from India 1 Mr Alackayh 
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paper m this Journal, J92fj. fiET 3., on, certain camel inn beads 
° r r ' found at Kia h. contains evidence for tbis view 

(esp_ p* 7fH)—the technique practised clown to Greek times 
in India}. 

The history of art, the main subject of the book T is full of 
Lijti r« at. The finds nt L r, so far us Innown at the time of writing, 
give occasion to many valuable aug^tions; for in stance „ 
the first dynasty plaque [Ant. Joum., v, pL jpncii, 1) would he 
a very early witness to the deification of a king. Is there any 
reason fur regarding the altar at T. el-‘0beid a a an ante! k 
combustion (p. 327) ! A few slips may be noticed: p. 2D5 
ac-ems to assign to Atm the polar instead of the equatorial 
fln(1 P- - ft7 |£*«J Xinurta's const^Uation as Orion 
(F<'t Siriufl). P. tin gives the impression that- Kadasmiin- 
Harhc's fortified route led to Jerusalem ; the text, in question 
naturally does not say this. P. 101 : refer to fig. 77 not 177. 
The idea of the Ainorites as blue-eyed blonds Can hardly 
be derived from the Bible (IQS}, but is given by Egyptian 
monuments. But these are details; this very useful and 
interesting manual will certainty be welcome to orientalists 
and others. The first volume contains no less than 357 well' 
chosen illustrations. 

E. B. 


LART t)E L'AaiE OBjfcNTALE ASCIENKE, Par GEORGES 
t ont u tCAT ■ , (Bibliotheque d’Histoine de TArt, publite 
sons k dirertion de M. Auguste MargmUier.j 7 x 10 
PP* P^tes. ct BrmceUes; C, van Oest, 193S. 

The short text gives a stimulating resume (avnthctic rather 
than geographical in arrangement aa in the volume | a5t 
reviewed) of architecture, sculpture, decorative and industrial 
arts. The plates in heliogravure are quite beautiful, and many 


E. B. 
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La Lott a tra L'Llam e tl Manichetsmg. Miohaelanoelo 
Gutdt. l u Libro di D.m Al-Muqaffa i-untro il Cora no 
conjoin to da Al-Qjiffim Ij. Tbrabini, Teste .\rn Ln public;* to 
con Intmr3ii7ir.no version* Italiana e Note da. . . . 8' pp, 
xwiii ■+■ 127. Koma : K. Accademia Xaziomile dpi 
Educe j, 1927. 

To Professor Guidi all those who are- interested in the history 
ol polemical literature will be greatly indebted for his publica¬ 
tion of Abu 1 Kasiru'h! treatise against the bl Zen dig " Al 
MoknfFa. It is one of the oldest- Mohammedan treatises of 
this kind and assisted., a3 have all religious polemics in 
forcing accuser and defender more clearly to define their 
own dogmaSie points of view. Christian fadeinics Lind religious 
disputations have had the same effect ns have these 
Mohammedan polemics in assisting the Mntaziln in defining 
their attitude towards the Koran and in the Ka lam. Abnl 
KftHiTu was specially incensed against that heretic hhmichin&n 
who outdid Maui in ids attack against Mohammed and the 
Koran. Abnl Kasim tries to refute his accusations, and he 
quotes from the hook of Al MokafFii. Unfortunately t he does 
not follow in his citations the order in which they occur in the 
last-mentioned book, and thus does not enable ns to form ul 
coherent view of its contents; he merely takes them hap* 
hazard. They an. 1 moreover* often very brief and mm from their 
contexts. Still, there are sufficient references to enable the 
student of ManuliLcan doctrines in the eighth or ninth century 
to gather gome impression as to the prevalent views held l.y 
the latter in their relation* among others, to Islam. Professor 
Guidi has scored in the Arabic text- all these quotations, and 
in the excellent Italian translation he has printed them in 
italics. In ihe long introduction Professor Guidi m able to 
summarize from these fragments the leading principles In Al 
Mokafhds work, and to show the weakness of Abnl Kamm’s 
refutation, A work by Professor Guidi recommends itself. 
One has only to draw attention to it T and thank the veteran 
master for this now gift. M, GL 
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Tee Turkish Letter of Ogier Geisblin dr Rusbeoq, 
Iks FERIAL AtfRA&SADOR AT CoNSTA NTINOPL E, 1551-62. 
Newly translated from the Latin of the Elzevir Edition 
of 1633. By Edward Seym urn Forster. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1927. 

The letters of the Flemish diplomat Bus beck are celebrated 
both for the excellence of their Latinity and the interesting 
matter which they contain. They have been translated into 
numerous languages, into English first in 1694 by N. Tate, 
more recently in the elaborate work of C. T, Forster and F, H. 
Mack borne Dnniell (London. Kegan Pad, 1661). Mr. E. S, 
torn ter s new translation omits numerous paragraphs, is in 
places nearer .the original than that of his immediate 
predecessors, and is adorned with a few illustrations and a 
map. It is not always clear that the alterations in the run daring 
li-T* iJnprov£meata. -Busb+i'ek calls tlie Holden Uorn 
which Forster and Darnell translate creek, Tate and E. S. 
Forster river ; since the author is quoting Strabo, w ho speaks 
mi" a bay, per ha pa Ji u men ia corrupt. The Persian sovereign 
is reproduced literally as Sagtfoma, whereas Forster and 
iMniell restore ToAnuisp. The confusion of the Turkish 
rhavtah with qavvaj reappears, 

Tliat the first two Turkish letters have impossible dates 
in the original has long been observed. The Hungarian 
historian Katona altered 1st. September, 1554, of the first to 
Irt September, 1555, and Mr. E. S. Forster accppts this. Ho 
has not noticed that the dates have been carefully examined 
by Fr, Marcks, Jahresbcrieht iibtr dan kotugliche Padagogion 
m Puthw (Rilgon), 1909, who observes certain anachronisms 
which escaped his predecessors. Early in the first letter one 
Antonins Veruntius is called Episoopus of Erlan ; he was not 
consecrated Bishop till 19th November, 1557. Hence the 
alteration of 1554 to 1555 is insufficient. Herr Marcks 
concludes that the letters were worked up so me years after 
the drafts had been made, and arbitrary dates' attached 
The German writers conclusion is borne out by other 
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anachronisms which he has not noticed. On p. 4 of Mr. E. S. 
Forster’s translation, “ the King " (rear) and “ the Emperor ’* 
(CtK«tr) am mentioned in the same paragraph; clearly the 
same person is intended, and Forster and Daniel! render In 
hoth cases the King . Ferdinand, however, became 
Emperor in 1556, the year after the corrected date. 

These letters have been utilised by the historians of Turkey; 
man) references to them will be found in the Index to 
Zinkcisens excellent work. Though their author was under 
strict surveillance during his residence in Constantinople, 
he succeeded in learning valuable details of Ottoman politics, 
administration, and customs, ife speaks of the Turks 
habitually as * barbarians", but has boundless admiration 
for their virtues and excellences. He contrasts the orderliness 


of a Turkish camp with the riotous disorder of those which 
he bad seen in Christian countries. He appears to have had 
vast pecuniary resources at his command, which he employed 
with generosity. His most memorable achievement was the 
discovery of the Monumentvm Ameymtmm, which furnishes 
another argument for the view of Herr March's which has 
bi a eti stated above. 


To comment adequately on these letters would require 
much research, and some puzzles might prove insoluble. 
On p. 7 we are told that the name of the Pasha of Buda 
Tuition means in Turkish “ a stork ”, In Oriental Turkish 
(according to Pa vet dq CourteilleJ it means oiseau blanc, 
faueon blanc ; the Osraauli dictionaries are not acquainted with 
the word. On p. 20 we read of “ men called talismans, attached 
to the service of their mosques ”, Some English writers also 
give talisman as the name of some Moslem official; but 
it is by no means easy to discover what Arabic, Persian, or 
Turkish, word they have in mind. The fact that Bus beck's 
ear seems to have been accurate renders far-fetched 
identifications improbable. 

From the nature of Mr. E. 8. Forster a work it would not 
be reasonable to expect to find such matters elucidated in 
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it; many of Ms notes seem intended for quite uneducated 
readers. It is perhaps surprising that hi a popular abridgement 
should bear the imprint of n University Press, whereas the 
more elaborate wort of Ms predecessor should bear that of 
a publ i shin g firm, 

n. a. m. 


Satzlehue ber Ajumaieches Sprache des Babylonischen 
Talmuus, By von Michel Sghlesinger. Verciflent- 
lichnngen der Alexander Kohut-stiftnng. Band L 
Leipzig : Verlag der Asia Major, 1928. 

There would appear to be several 4H fonmlutions ,J both in 
America and Germany in memory of Alexander Kohut r whose 
Aruch Completum, a Talmudic Lexicon, embodying the same 
matter as that of Levy, only in Hebrew, occupies eight 
volume?, and. it would seem, has been twice reproduced. 
Their purpose is to encourage Judaic studies, and the volume 
which inaugurates the new series is closely connected with 
Kohut's subject. It is an analysis of the modes of expression 
employed in the Babylonian Gemara, obviously collected and 
arranged with great care. He rightly avoids the term stjnfaz. 
m, indeed, the stylo is too simple to justify its use ; the 
difficulty lies in what may be called its stenography T reducing 
the words employed to the smallest possible number, and the 
nature of its reasoning* Much has been done to elucidate the 
latter by Adolf Schwarz ; the former can only be mastered by 
protracted study, which is now facilitated by scholarly 
translations of aonie treatises. Herr Schleringer'a collections 
of exam plea and comments on them arc calculated to 
familiarize the student with this Language and help him to 
translate it with certainty and accuracy. 


D. S. M* 
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Aus nm Kttah F.ith al-BAb fz'l-Kuna wa-l-Alkab bbs 
.Abo ‘Abdallah Muh. b. Ishak b. Mand a al-Isbahani : 
Inaugural-Dissertation. By vox Sven Dedering. 
Upaala, 1927. Selbstverkg. 

This dissertation contains extracts from a work by the 
traditionalist Ibn Mandah, of which a copy is preserved in the 
Stantsbibliothdc of Berlin. It is a list of Exporters of Tradition, 
who are usually known by a Kumjah (name to which Abu 
is prefixed ). The extracts occupy 48 pages of Arabic, to which 
the editor has attached 53 of German, containing Introduction r 
elaborate notes, and Index of proper names. It is curious 
that? the learned editor does not mention in his list ol 
authorities the work on the same subject by Ahu bVaim 
fob. 310), called Kitdb at-Kuna u*al-Asm3 t which was 
published at Haidcrabad in 1322 a.il Ibn Mandah was born 
in the year of this person's death. There is considerable, 
but by no means complete, coincidence between the two 
works. Dr. Dedering has given in this dissertation evidence 
of industry and scholarship, which justifies us in expecting 
valuable contributions to Islamic literature from his pen. 

D, & M. 

The Ottoman Empire and its Successors, 1801-1927. By 
William Miller, ALA.. F.E.LLS., etc. Cambridge 
University Press. 1927, 16*. net. 

All who arc interested in the complicated politics of the 
Balkans will welcome the new and enlarged edition of 
Mr, Miller's work. It deals with the process whereby a number 
of independent nations have arisen in that portion of Europe 
which at the beginning of the last century constituted 
European Turkey, Its 563 pages are crammed with facts, 
so skilfully narrated that the readers* interest never flags ■ 
just as the Hebrew translator of Fa radius Lost took for the 
title M And he drove out the man 9 \ this might be styled an 
epic cm the theme “ And he drove oat the Turk ”* Though 
from the distinctions which the author has obtained from 
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Greek institutions lie might be expected to be biassed in favour 
of the Hellenes, he is equally sympathetic towards Serbians, 
Bulgarians, Roumanian^ and Montenegrians; for the Turks, 
however, he has scarcely a good word from beginning to end. 
The story is told throughout from the standpoint of the 
nations which throw off the Ottoman yoke ; it familiarizes 
us with their monarch^, politicians, and generals ■ references 
to the internal affairs of Turkey are comparatively few, and 
little la said about those who conducted them. The Great 
Powers which interfered in the politics of this region arc rarely 
praised, more often severely censured ; and Great Britain 
comes off no better than the others. Of the English statesmen 
concerned, the Lite Lord S alisb ury receives most com¬ 
mendation " Gladstone i?> rebuked for inconsistency, ami 
Eeaconsheld's ss Peace Viith honour shown to have been a 
delusion. ,L If. ' says an Arabic proverb, u the end of an affair 
were ha clear as the beginnings no one would ever regret 
anything. rf It is worth observing that Buckle, probably ihe 
most erudite, and possibly the wisest man of his time,, was 
enthusiastically in favour of the Crimean War, 1 now generally 
regarded as indefensible. Philosophers rhen would seem to be 
no more far-sighted than statesmen. 

For those who have time to go deeper into these matters, 
Mr. Miller has provided an ample bibliography, and the lists 
of rulers which he has compiled add to the value of his book 
as a work of reference. The author s mastery of his subject* 
the dexterity of his arrangement, and the brilliancy of his 
epigrams, render it a contribution of the first order to the 
historical literature ol Europe. 

D. S. M. 

La Vie Feminine au Mjjlb ; Etude de Sociolqgie 

Mcsuemane. By A. M. Goichox. Paris : Geutkner, 1927. 

The Wadi Mrab ls not to be found in Harmsworthh A T eic 
Atfoa of the IF arid, but Ghardaia, the metropolis of this tegion T 

1 HUtwy of Civititmkn, i + 1&5 ijer. Bvcusdatlcm). 
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appears there, in file Hinterland af Algiers, It- is one of the 
places where Kharijite doctrine and polity are still maintained,, 
and has been the subject of several monographs chiefly by 
French scholars. Only a woman could penetrate the women's 
world of an old-fashioned Moslem community, and 
Mdlle Goichon has undertaken this task, She states that her 
observations were made dining residence for a few months, 
and the work appears with a preface by M. Mareals, and much 
of it was seen before publication by M. Massignon, both 
eminent authorities. She must have made good use of her 
time, foT the result is a volume of 340 pages -Ito and furnishes 
a wealth of details about the lives and occupations of the 
A bad ire women, their medicine and magic, religion and 
superstitions, Joys and sorrow?. The work is richly illustrated 
with the authoress's sketches and photographs. It is a valuable 
contribution to anthropology, and contains much that is of 
Linguistic interest. Copious references arc given in the foot' 
notes to the literature of the subject, and attention, is called 
to similarities or divergences in practices that- have been 
noticed elsewhere, D- S* M + 


Prophets, Priests, anh Patriarchs : Sketches of the 
Sects of Palestine a no Stria. By Harry Charles 
Lcse t C.M.G.. B Lltt.. MJL, sometime Assistant 
Governor of Jerusalem. London: Faith Fress s 22 
Buckingham Street, 1937* 

In this small volume of 138 pages, Mr. Luke, who is both 
an acute observer and an accurate scholar, bus given vivid 
accounts of ceremonies performed by various Palest inian 
communities and witnessed bv himself, and a aeries of brief 
but very able summaries of the tenets maintained and the 
vicissitudes experienced by the numerous sects, Christian, 
Moslem, and Jewish, which are represented in Palestine and 
Syria. The literature which has gathered round these sects 
is in some eases out o! proportion to their size : this in 
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noticeably go with the Samaritans, and to some extent with 
the Druses. The amount which Mr. Luke has given will be 
sufficient* for most visitors of the Holy Land. Great interest 
attaches to his personal experience of and judgments on 
Turks, Armenians, and other communities, and the work of 
the Anglican Bishopric, 

D> B. JL 


Chronicle of Events between the years IG2D AND 1733* 

RELATING TO THE SETTLEMENT OF THE ORDER OF 

Carmelites rx Mesopotamia (Bassora). A contribution 
to the History of Christian Missions in the East, written 
by Agathangehifl of 8t„ Theresa and others. now edited 
for the first time, with translation and notes,, from a 
unique (autograph) MB. in the possession of the Author, 
Sir Hermann Gollancz, MJL f D.Litt. Oxford: 
University Press, 1927, 

ITiis lengthy title explains the character of the work which 
Sir H. Gollancz has published, translated, and annotated. 
He offers no statement or conjecture concerning the 
vicissitudes which brought the domestic records of the 
Carmelite settlement in BrstplIi into his hands. Mr. Longtigg's 
valnabJe Four Cmbvries of Modem Irak repeatedly alludes to 
this settlement, and since according to him (p, 191) “ Carmelite 
monks were among the forces of Sulaionm who defended 
the city against the Persians but had to surrender in 1776, their 
settlement is likely to have been looted by the conquerors, 
and the Chronicles may at that time have been secured by 
some private purchaser. Mr. Longrigg, who has pieced his 
narrative together largely from the works of European 
travellers* would have gleaned much from this volume, hod 
it appeared in time. Thus it is of great interest to read the 
story of Captain Hamilton’s visit as told by the Carmelitea. 
whom he in his narrative charges with IL immoralities » U 
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that term includes the use of violent Langunge, the clrnrge 
could scarcely Iks rebutted. 

Missions are from their nature proselytising, and since the 
proselytizing of Moslems would not be tolerated in a Moslem 
country, the misssonarica had to co nfin e their efforts to other 
communities. Alter a time even this was forbidden ; when 
in 1709 the Carmelites obtained permission to rebuild their 
church, it was stipulated that they must not attempt to 
convert L " any Mohammedan or Hebrew* or member of any 
sect, voting or grown up JP + ^ axioms episodes in later Ottoman 
history show that this principle was afterwards maintained. 
Attempts to win adherents £roin other sects were naturally 
resented by the authorities of those sects. That which incurs 
rho severest reproaches of ihe monka is the Sabiuun ? i.e 
Mandarin, which was far more numerous at the time when 
ihese chronicles wit-tc compiled than it is now„ though there 
are still Mine members of it bi Basrah and more in tut. 
The monks display no interest in iheir language and literature 
which have since occupied the attention of the foremost 
Orientalists in Europe. After them the Armenians seem to 
come off worst, 

Sir H. GaEkncz haB deciphered the monkish and barbarous 
Tjitin. of the Chronicled, but reproduced the Arabic and 
Turkish deeds embodied in them in facsimile. The Latin 
translations of these which are appended by the monks give 
the sense fairly well, but are often far from being literal. Thus 
a deed reproduced on p. 199 declares the servants and the 
interpreter of the Padre Joannes free from the jaysh ond the 
iharuj, Le. the poll-tux due from members of the protected 
communities. The Latin rendering is immune* a. quamnque 
mulltt, doe oncrosa impositione. 

It is interesting to observe the process whereby the head o£ 
the Carmelite illusion came to combine with his spiritual 
functions the secular business of Consul of France. Several 
pages ate occupied with records of negotiations conducted by 
him for the purpose of securing a reduction of the import 
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dutiea paid by French traders His good offices were often 
employed by the traders of other countries, and it may be 
surmised that the Mission was to some e^ent supported by 
fees earned in this way. 

The tasks ol deciphering, translating, and elucidating these 
documents must have been exceedingly tedious, and Sir H. 
Holkncz has earned the grat itude of all who study the modem 
history of Iraq by these labours. There are cases—there could 
trtarcoly fail to be where his explanations and renderings 
suggest doubts. “ The land of the Great Mogul (p. 541) 
is probably not Mongolia, but India, The words (p. 253) 
Jitveitw quidam F ranciscut -nomine Situ Sorianus Religions 
VutMicus are rendered (p, 569) “ A certain Franciscan, named 
Kitu. a Syrian Catholic As this person's bctTOthal was 
approved by the monk, we may feel sure that this rendering 
" The words must mean " A certain youth named 

Francis, a Syrian by ritual, a Catholic by religion Special 
interest attaches to an Arabic fatim, reproduced on p. 8CJ. 
but not translated, wherein it is held that the declaration am 
Muslim *a or mldmta is not of itself sufficient to constitute 
profession of Islam without express repudiation of a former 
faith by the person who makes it. 

D. 8. M. 


Eulil IX Sumer und Akkad. Von Friedrich N&tsokkk. 
Ofimt-Buehhandlimg Heinz Tafaire. 10 x 6f, 110 pp. t 
and two plates, with cuneiform text. Hannover, 1927 
The importance of the worship of the god EIHI in Babylonia 
and the Near East in general can hardly be exaggerated, and 
many have been attracted by the tablets in "the wedge 
writing referring to him and to his divine spouse Kiniii. The 
god himself is the Minos of Damascius, a form thus written 
for Milos, but the oldest Sumerian form of the name is Enlil 
or Ellilla, meaning " lord of the air ”, or the like. 

L, his first paragraph Dr. NOtedmr gives a U *the names, or 
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all the beat-known names of this deity, which are very 
numerous. and one of which, at least suggests his identity 
with the god of the waters, Ea. This identification probably 
arises from the fact, that mist and water were always closely 
connected. He emphasizes the fact, that Enlil was never 
identical with Bel. as was thou^it at first. This was proved 
by Professor Clay from the Aramaic dockets of the contract- 
tablets excavated by the American explorers on the site of 
differ, the centre of EIliTa worship. 

Concerning the signification of the god's name, the writer 
of the monograph finds much doubt. Taken in their ordinary 
peurs-n Eu-Hl means “lord of the wind TT , or "the storm 
The name, however, might also menu “ lord of the jjfr- 
demona ”, the masculine of the (probably wrongly rendered) 
** night-monster ' r Lilith of the Hebrews. Vpon this point 
the author speaks at some length. Special chapters are devoted 
to the god's names os 11 the decider of fate \ L< the great 
autocrat ”, "the great mountain 5> t “ the storm ” T etc. All 
these are exceedingly interesting, and well worth ^tudy. 

Besides these, there are several other names by which this 
god was known, and his heavenly train was very numerous, 
as were also hia children. Concerning him I have written 
at length, under the title of " The divine lovers, Enlil and 
Mim lil ''' iik the Journal of this Society. The greater part of 
the texts of which I treated were communicated to me by 
Professor S. Langdon (to whom I again express my thanks). 
This is one of the most important and interesting of the legends 
referring to Ellifi and forms a noteworthy section of 
Babylonian mythology. 

Ellil seems in a sense to have been closely related with 
Tanimuz and Merodach. In this relationship he would seem 
to be connected with Nin-Girau. the god of Lagas, the dialectic 
form of whose name was U-Mersb suggesting that the standard 
form of his name was En~Girsu—like — jTiu f 
dingir En-urta (not Nin-urta). Also, as I have shown, the myth 
of En-iirta has parallels with the legend of Bd-ilerodach and 
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tte Dragon. Divine brothers* fathers and sons, would thus 
seem to be identified with each other. The relationship 
between EUil and Tammiiz was first pointed out by Zinrmcm, 
who, in this connexion, speaks of the “annihilating 
activities of EUil, and Tatar's visit to B-kur, |L the mountain- 
house or lL temple ”, where he lived. In this legendary 
hymn the goddess seems to call to the “ spy ” (dtu) to open 
the temple, and she appeals to Ellil with the words : 11 How 
long liest thou (there),” 

dhis is regarded as having analogies with the complaint 
ot I star concerning the descent of I Wmii; to the Underworld, 
The question addressed ro the '"steer lying therein 1 * {vm 
ul-na) as to why he did not bestir himself arises also elsewhere, 
where a comparison with Tamnmz is excluded. 

There are in this interesting monograph many similar com¬ 
parisons which arouse interest, and furnish material (or 
comparisons such us the many legends of Babylonian 
mythology contain. As many oi ihc hitherto published legends 
have shown us, we see how rich Babylonian religious literature 
was in delightful fancies concerning the gods whom they 
worshipped. 

Other interesting sections are tho.se which treat of the centres 
of worship of EUil in Baby Ionia, the principal of which wad at 
Ninfer. The oldest, however, was probably that of Lagas, 
built hy Bbannadu, Lm-ku-gina records that the people of 
L- mnin (i 1 Birina) had shed blood there, and had thus 
desecrated it. There was another sanctuary dedicated to him 
in Erech, and several in Assyria. 

The ElHl-daya and festivals are also treated of, with much 
interesting information. Concerning his astral position, it is 
pointed out that, like Anu and other of the principal deities, 
he had a special pathway in the heavens. The author holds 
the symbols and representations of Eniil as uncertain, notwith¬ 
standing the probable connexions with the god that some may 
have. An appendix gives two plates of text with transcription 
and translation. T. G. Pinches. 
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Scythiax Art. By Ghegory Borovka. Translated frotii the 
German by Professor T. G. Childe, B.Litt., P.S ,A_ 
pp. Ill and 7i plates. Ernest Berm. Ltd_ t 1928. 21s. 

The first glance at this book will establish its importance to 
ever)' student of the native art of Northern Asia and Eastern 
Europe, 

Assyrian, Iranian, and notably Greek elements have 
influenced it; but, like the art of China to which it is closely 
related, it lias assimilated and adapted foreign motives without 
impairing the vigour of Scythian craftsmanship or its devotion 
to traditional subjects and conventions, 

A certain roughness and boldness of htm riling show that the 
original materials of the Scythian carver were wood and l>one. 
Gold was, apparently, applied to wood al a fairly early date, 
and was subsequently worked independently, without a wood 
foundation. Similarly the illustrations ol antique jade 
objects in the nvuiv Chinese books on the subject show clearly 
that wood was used in that country, at some remote date, for 
cups and beakers, and its peculiarities can occasionally he 
recognized in later vessels of bronze, porcelain, and jade or 
other hard atones. 

The main dmracteristics of Scythian work would appear 
to have been a keen sense of line, a persistent addiction to 
animal forms (possibly tqtemistic), and a habit of iinkhing 
off a hum, tail, or ornamental excrescence upon one animal 
with the head of a bird or beast often totally unrelated to the 
subject of the carving. The last-named device is very common 
in the Keltic art of early Christian times, and in that of^the 
Han Period {208 n.ci.-A.m 22UJ, in China. Another 
peculiarity of Scythian art was the skill with which a ring, 
a button, or a boss was enriched with strongly curved animal 
forms, with coiled monsters, stylized and compressed, but full 
of movement and vigour. 

It is clear thflt Scythian or some closely allied art impulses 
he at the base of Chinese design. We tan trace them through 
the Siberian bears and elks, the Manchurian tigers, and Tibetan 
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yaks shown by M. Borovka, to the better known monsters 
oi the Chinese cosmogony ; [n the jades of the Han Dynasty 
and the netsuke of feudal Japan, to mention no other examples, 
we recognize the vigour and ferocity of Scythian treatment* 
allied though it be with the unerring rhythm, and consummate 
craftsmanship of the Far East, 

3L Borovka rightly reminds m that of the Scythian peoples 
we know nothing except a few dates. Greek influence affected 
Southern Bussia from the eighth century B.C., and had its 
effect on FTan art: much of the South Hussian material can 
be located in the fifth century fu:.. while Lhe Siberian and 
Mongolian fin da arc of uncertain age, or are attributed, 
doubtless by analogy, to thn Han Period. 

Concede what we may, however, to Greek influence, we are 
always confronted with the tendency in Scythian, as in Chinese 
art, to revert to its native character j. to riivtkui and boldness 
combined with love of convention, to the command of free 
line allied to marked adaptability to the limits of surface and 
material. It is as if a racial strain rejected crossings* and 
obstinately reverted to its original tvpe. 

Dr r Barthold Lanfer a aiithnritative work on - A Jade ** 
ia simply packed with evidence of this unity of feeling between 
the arts of the Chinese and Scythian schools- For example, 
one may suggest the following comparisons :— 


Lcntfcr 

Discs showing subdivision of 
animal motives: figs- 71 T p + 
158 ; % 736, p. 161 ; % 74, 

p. 162. 

HaU-diflo or hoang, fig. 80 + 
p. 171, showing interlaced 
curves ending in monsters' 1 
heads. 

Tiger mask, fig- 82, p. 177. 
Dragon* p, 186- 


EoTvvka 

Pis, 36, m, 536. 


Hmg h p]. 43 r 


BL 6Gtf. 
PJ- 42. 
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m 


Burovka 


PL 62. 


FIs. 13, 62. 

Pis. 7, 24, 25, 28. 

PI. 36. d. and <]> 3So. 
PI. 146, 37a. 55. 

Elk's Lead, pi. 64/. 
PI. Id. 

PL. 20a, 226, 34 . 


Laufer 

Monster face and eyes, figs. 199, 

200. p, 317. 

Coiled animals, figs, 127, 128, 

p. 224. 

Line motives, pi, xxix. 

Crouching animals, pi. xxxii. 

Knobs, etc. (netsuketreatment), 
pi. xl. 

Han fish, pi. xli. 
flan butterfly. pL xlii. 

Han monster, pL xliii. 

In the late Henry L, Joly'a Legend in Japanese' Art, 
reference may he made to the plates opposite pp. 54, 1 4, 12b, 
176, 192, and 252 lor examples of netsuke depicting annual 
subjects which ma x be compared with those indicated above. 

These parallels might be pursued indefinitely, but students 
of the subject can he left to work out their own conclusions. 

With pardonable enthusiasm M. Rorovfca endeavours, on 
pp. 86 and 87, to explain away the Chinese dragon with the 
aid of Scythian. Greek, and Iranian examples. Few, I think, 
will follow him so far ; but all his readers will be grateful for 
his contribution to the embryology—if one may term it so— 
of the ancient but still living and vigorous arts of the uon- 
Meditemmean peoples. 

G. \V. M. 


Corpus Inscrutionum Chaldicaeuu. Edited by C. t. 
LehmajuN'-HaITT- Text*Rand, pt. i : Ta Eel-Band. pt. i, 
Berlin ; W. de Gruyter and Co., 1928, 60m. 

"We have waited many years for the long-promised Corpus 
of Vannic (or, as Professor Lehmaim-Haupt calk them, 
Chaldian) cuneiform texts, and our patience is at last 
rewarded. The work, of which the first part has just appeared, 
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is up to tin? highest sitandard of scientific completeneas and 
perfection, Nothing is wanting which can give the student 
all the information that he needs and it is all brought up to 
date. Professor Lehma nn-Haupt'a copies of the tests have 
been twice revised, once by Dr, Bagel + and again by 
Dr. RchnL-hemieyer T while Dr. Ebelings eyes, trained in 
copying Hittite tablets, have also been brought into 
requisition. 

The story of the long delay in the publication of the testa 
is told by Dr. Lehmann Haupt in his introduction. It is now 
just thirty yearn ago since he and Dr. Betek, thanks mainly 
to Professor Virchow’s assistance, made their exploratory 
journey of nearly two years in Armenia in search of its early 
monumenss and inscriptions. A goodly harvest of them was 
gathered, and those of ub who were interested in the early 
history of Armenia looked forward to the speedy publication 
of the material that had been obtained- But beyond 
brief reports nothing was published until in 1910 
Professor Lehmann-Haupt brought out his first volume of 
n fltill unfinished, work, giving an account of the expedition 
and its general results. Meanwhile, the intended publication 
oi the large number of fresh cuneiform inscriptions which had 
been discovered together with corrected copies of those already 
known had^developcd into the design of publishing a complete 
Corpus of the texts with the necessary apparatus and 
commentary. 

When the Great War broke out the design was far advanced 
towards accomplishment. The earlier portion of the work, 
in fact, was already in print, waiting for correction. The proofs 
and MS. were in Liverpool, the Professor happened to he in 
Germany, where he was impressed for service in the German 
army and subsequently sent to occupy a chair in the newly- 
established University at Constantinople. Even after the 
armistice the progress of the work waa dogged by adversity 
A box containing e-omc of the manuscripts and proofs was lost 
in its transport from Constantinople, and it is only since 1922 
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that it has been possible to resume the work and replace what 
was lost during the war* 

.411 the copies in the TafeJband are photographs, 
and excellent photographs most of them nre. There are 
forty-two plates altogether in this first part, the larger number 
of which are also represented in the accompanying TtsUband, 
where they ure given in transliteration with introductions and 
textual notes. The two parts, however, do not wholly corre¬ 
spond. as the photographs of some of the transliterated texts 
will appear hi liter parts of the work while certain of the 
photographed texts ate reserved for future parts of the 
Teztbiiftd. 

From a linguistic point of view, the most important- of the 
texts now published is that of the bilingual inscription of 
Kdishin. where we have at last as accurate a copy of 
the two texts. Assyrian and Vannic, as is obtainable. 
Professor Lehmann-ilaupt prints the corresponding passages 
in thorn in parallel columns anti the result is to show ihuL the 
two agree very closely. But it also shows that the native 
language of the scribe cun hardly have been either Assyrian 
or Vannic, at all events if the official literary language 
is meantas the Professor paints out, there are sins against 
the grammar or phonology in both cases. Some of the 
readings I have given in the JR AS. 1306, pp. 6 Id aqq., will 
have to be revised in the light of the fresh examination of the 
squeezes and therewith the translations I bare suggested for 
some of the words. Unfortunately, the photographs which 
were taken from the squeezes give no assistance. The end of 
the thirty-sixth line of the Assyrian transcript, for instance, 
is still uncertain, and though Professor Lehrnaira-IIiiupt 
is probably right in seeing in the sign M the ideograph of 
11 earth ” rather than the first syllable of a phonetically-spelt 
word, the word hihidi which terminates the corresponding 
Vannic sentence has a nominal and not a verbal suffix, 
and therefore cannot have the signification he would assign 
to it. On the other hand, T believe he is right in assigning the 
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signification of " earth to the preceding word qivra. As 
foriuiu^t, I have pointed out in this Jcmr/iof that it is else where 
written ^ id A t and qiddi-ni. 

Among the previously unpunished inscriptions two 
belonging to the joint reign of Ispuink and hia son Momma 
are printed and furnish us with some geographical and royal 
names. The long and important inscription of the same two 
king* at Mcher-Kapusi {SavcE 5) is also printed and photo¬ 
graphed, and we now. therefore, have as perfect a copy of the 
text as can be obtained, The long list of deities enumerated 
in jt w ill have to be carefully examined again in the light of 
thf- revised reading. 

One word in conclusion. In a scientific publication like the 
present, which is intended to be the final word on the tests, 
it is a pity that the Professor has adhered to his theory- 
begging tit le “ Obsidian ” instead of the colourless [i Vannic ”, 
The inseriptions are found either in Van and its neighbourhood 
or else in districts which at the t ime they were engraved were 
in the possession of the kings of Biainas, the older form of the 
modern \un. The Chaldiaiis of classical and mediaeval 
literature, on the other hand, lived further north, und what 
we are told of them indicates a culture considerably inferior 
to that of the Ymraic kings, It is true that the supreme god 
of the Vannic people was Khaldis, and that most of the deities 
worshipped in the country were regarded as his offspring; 
it is also true that the country itself is occasionally called “ the 
land of Kha ldia , Bat so, too, Judah is sometimes called “ the 
land of Yahveh ” and Egypt “ the laud of Osiris”, On the 
Assuan monuments the Babylonians are termed "the 
people of Be! ” But no one would dream of substituting the 
names Yuhvkn. Daman, and Belian for the iamjlkr Jews, 
and Babylnniansi. 
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The Biznae ( Antiphonarium ) Of the Como Church. 
Fait EE. Edited by Be Lacy O'Leary, B,D. 119 pp,, 
lithographed, London, 1928. 

The first- part o! this medieval hymn hook was reviewed 
here on its appearance (Journal, 1926, p. 736). Dr, O'Leary 
hag now produced that for the second four months of the 
year, and for his text has, this time* followed the Vatican 
MS,, written in 1737 in a none too easy hand, and referred to 
in our previous notice. Let ns hope that ho will, in due 
time, give us the remainder of the year ; a total of some 
360 pages of clearly lithographed text will be no mean addition 
to out materials, linguistic and liturgical 

ft is needless to recapitulate what was said as to the literary 
aspect of the Difndr . The further one reads its curiously 
uncouth idiom, the leas is doubt possible as to its translated 
character : evidence for a direct dependence upon the Arabic 
may be gathered on almost- every page. Not that 
the Synozartttm was the sole source utilized ; features not 
to be found there mate their appearance now and then: 
Mcna B the martyr, on p. GG, seems to figure only in the 
Calendar of Forget’a edition (ii, 326) and not in any edited 
text* Isaac the Samaritan, known from Cyril's Homily on 
the Cross (Budge, Mtscd. Coptic Texts, 163 5.), is named in 
the hymn to the Cross on p. 70, but not in the Srjnoxarium. 
An incident in the story of Mary the Egyptian, p. 95, is 
likewise absent, afthough found in Sophronius a Life, The 
hy m n to Victor,, p. 115; closely follows Cclestme f s Encomium 
(Budge, Coptic Mart., 4G ff.), yet the Synamrium shows no 
evidence of having used it. 

It is indeed as one of the rare worts indisputably translated 
from Arabic sources, when Arabic bad already gone far to 
supersede the ancient speech, both in church and in daily 
life, that the Difndr ja chiefly of interest. The present volume 
oners so many illustrations of this fact that choice is invidious. 
Most, significant is the transcription of proper names, where 
the author ban systematically adopted, without, of course, 

JHAfl. DCTODEll 1&2S. 
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attempting to recover the original forms. those which he found 
in the Synatunum, For instance: A pa Skulla (p. 26) i# 
miswritten for Apa Askla, Maroumi (p. 52) for Marouta, 
Parhdos (p. 60) for Narcbma, Ehfanios (p. 6B) for Apollonius, 
Photos (p. 61} for {Quatajj) Constant Earth (p. 91) for {Qurah) 
K6p€ r Ezekiel's father Ned (p. 93, as in Amelineau. Conies, 
ii. 141) for Buzi, lesson (p + 10]) for [Yasha) Joshua, 
Aiithuios (p r 103) for Antipas, Brattices (p. 109) for Hie ra¬ 
ttens, Similarly among place-names: the monastery of 
Paparan (p. 37) is for HaTiptnv^ EphSgia (p x 54) for Phrygia, 
Si&nia (p L 96) for (Shitfutiii/ah) Ciiionin, Particularlv 
noticeable is TJpantos fp. 7S) T showing Pontus with prefixed 
Arabic article. Interesting too is Eos Berber (p. 54) s 
ahqwing that this Matthias was a native xn&rtvr, not a 
Cypriote. An Arabic original might indeed be deduced from 
the single word Mencn ias (p. 80) 44 Manklisean ”, far this 
(“ the Synaxarivm, ad loc., shows) can be nothing but Aland- 
nlifah, the form generally preferred by Christian 'writers. 
The mistranscription fp. 28, in the Arabic heading) of Bifdm 
{Pkoebamnum} as Mwjdr is interesting to the present writer, 
in view of what has been observed elsewhere (ZDAIG., 
bcviii, 180 n, Cf. Peetcra in .4naf. Bolland, ±)v, 397). 

As regards the Coptic idiom which the author could still 
manipulate, it would probably, upon minuter 
be found to coincide in the main with that of the other 
medieval hymn-books: Theotoha, Psaltmdia, and the rest, 
though among the older MSS, of these there are plenty in 
which grammatical degeneracy is much less obtrusive. Com¬ 
parison moreover with late testa of another class, such as the 
Acte of John of Phaoijoit, would no doubt be instructive. 
The extant MSS. of the Dtfndr no longer distinguish vowel 
sounds: ETi- stands for ETC- (p. 4), f M 

(p. 25), Gone- for con*.- {p, 34), A^jtngc for 
(P-^b for ? crXi. (cvp&v, p. 73), TAi^ Hser for 

(p. 76), eo&A- for € ©fie- (p. 79), tg A for m 
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(p* 94). xceeo fur tac©o (p. 190). (p.192). 

An instance of imdla transcribed is ^tupAceit (p. 101) 
for Khnr&dLn. There seems to be si tendency to add a vowel 
sit the endjof words; ^oXh (p. 33} ©ig^JtJLOTl (p. 76), 
opeojptmji (? p. 81 t cL Isaifli Ixiii* l) p jULFAgl [p. 58), 
(p. 89) r though possibly this merely shows the 
influence of a following j\ [*n-) M A more noticeable addition 
is that of apparently superfluous e£oX to various verbs : 
tytun (p- 93), ttjmi tp 97}, £ut'm (ib„) p Ticw tp- 98); 
likewise in the previous volume : GTQg, (p* E9), po 

(p- 84). eui^e fp T 94) ( KO*p:j fp. 122)* The employment of 
the prepositions is often irregular: epz/rq (p. 1), 

ca. e&pKi [p. 13), UCA efiHX (p, 94) I further euj*re~ 
JULCOpOT- (p, 104). Sneh combinations again as 

pejuuA^tu&oC " Jacobite” (p. 102) show how far the 
literary idiom of tins late age has forgotten classical usage, 

W* E. Crum. 


I Pafiri Tekatiu del Museo m Torino—il Gjorsale della 
Kechofoli di Teee, a enra di Guieeffe Bora E. T. 
Eftic Peet. Faecicolo I. 16J x 12 in., 24 pp.. 
2 + 20 plates. Torino : Frntelli Bocca ; Paris : Paul 
Geutbner ; London : Hodder and Strmighton T Ltd. 

The Turin Museum contains the richest collection in the 
world of Egyptian hieratic papyri of the K&messide period. 
Amongst these treasures may be mentioned the Canon of 
Eing 3 t the map of the gold mines near Wadi HammamM, 
the architect’s plan of the tomb of Harnesses IV, the Judicial 
papyrus dealing with the trial of the hfinm conspirators in 
the reign of Harnesses UI t the love-songs, the Twenty-first 
Dynasty letters, and the large series of magical texts. Some of 
these papyri were published between I860 and 1876 by 
Plevte and fLossi, but their publication, useful as it has been* 
is far from complete* and leaves much to be desired in point of 
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accuracy. In addition to tlie documents enumerated above, 
the Turin collection includes a large aeries of fragments of a 
day-hook or journal recording the daily events in the Theban 
Necropolis during the latter part of the Twentieth Dynasty. 
It is with this journal that the publication now before 11 s is 
concerned. 

During recent years, with the warm encouragement of the 
Director of the lluscum, Dr. Ernesto Schiaparelli, Dr. Betti 
of Turin has expended endless patience and skill in bringing 
together the many scattered fragments of what he perceived 
to be parts of one great whole—the Journal of the Theban 
Necropolis, He has been most fortunate m Lis collaborator. 
Professor T. E. Pcct, of Liverpool University, whose work 
upon the hieratic papyri of London and Liverpool is so well 
known and so justly appreciated. The outcome of many days 
of patient labour bestowed by these two scholars is now bearing 
fruit in the complete publication of tho journal-papyri in 
accurate hieroglyphic transcription controlled by excellent 
collotype plates. The plates are preceded by a brief 
but valuable introduction and by a translation of the 
documents into Italian. The editors have wise I v decided not 
to insert a detailed commentary with the translations. There 
are excellent reasons for restricting such publications to the 
bare communication of new material with just so much by 
way of translation and introduction as will make the plates 
intelligible. In so progressive a science as Egyptology, it is 
in the nature of things that much that is written must soon 
pass out of date, and for this reason it is far better not to 
accompany the plates, which wiU always retain their value, 
with a mass of letterpress dj^eussiiig and elaborating points 
which can he more appropriately handled In scientific journals 
or in special memoirs. The authors have also wisely avoided 
the use of printed hieroglyphic type for transcriptions of the 
hieratic text. The existing founts of type, lately enriched by 
the magnificent fount made for Dr. Alan Gardiner's Egyptian 
Grammar, ate quite unsuitable for the transcription o| 
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hieratic tests, lor they face in the wrong direction. and it is, 
moreover, impossible to group them in the particular mutual 
position a that were used by the scribes of the Kuinesside period 
in drawing up documents in the hieratic script. In the 
publication now before us each plate is accompanied by a 
transcript exactly following lie arrangement of the original 
lines of text, and the plates are arranged in such a way that 
text and transcript can be consulted together with the greatest 
facility. The autographed transcriptions are very clear and 
accurate, and show an amount of detail which we are not 
accustomed to in handwritten texts, in fact this wealth of 
detail in some instances seems to be needlessly laborious. This, 
however, if a fault, is a good one ; and it is a welcome contrast 
to the handwritten hieroglyphs in some published works 
which are often as difficult to read as the original hieratic 
text. One or two signs which are differentiated in hieratic, 
but which resemble one another in hieroglyphic writing, 
are made rather too much alike in the transcription. As an 

instance we may note the birds hr, and tyw 1 : for 

which compare pi. lv, line 0, with line 8 of the same plate. 
Of course, the difference is sell-evident from the context : 
but such similar signs are apt to be miscopied into popular 
works for beginners, and many instances °t such incorrect 
copying could be named. A few other points in connexion with 
the transcript [on tuny be mentioned before we pass on. In 
pi. xiv p line 5 T the sign J seems to be followed by the stroke 
and not by the complements , as always elsewhere in 


1 In printed lypt the sign haa I * do dntv for two distinct birda. 

The Hrat u the Egyptian Vulture (.Ytopinm pfrcpwpfemj}, which ha* 
the vajnfi * r and the second ia the bag-kgg#d ilQKsa.nl {E*t*0 /rra^ 

r&lae fy IF. The con imtional type of the latter, ^ p is imsatisfactary 

because the tnit on the breast of the bifd norreapanda to nothing in natmw. 
bat in derived from the diacritical mark in ild hieratic comsterpart. 
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these papyri 1 : according to the photograph the sign is a 
simple vertical stroke, and not a ligature of and In 

the word (J ^ * n P^ j ^ qi? 10* the first sign is reversed. 

From the photograph [pL y) it won id appear that line II 
(the first of that plate) is a rubric, but it is not indicated as 
such in the transcription. It may be observed, d propas of 


the unusual hieratic form of the sign noted at the foot of 

pi. ix, that this sign often assumes peculiar forms in the writing 
of persona] names in Hamesslde hieratic texts. 


Wo may now briefly consider the subject matter of the 
papyri now under notice. They nre t as we have already said, 
parts of a journal 2 or Log-book kept by the necropolis scribes 
of Thebes during the latter part of the Twentieth Dynasty. 
This first part of Botti and Feet's publication deals with two 
manuscripts, buill up out of numerous fragments, 3 the one 
dealing with events in the thirteenth and Lhe other in the 
seventeenth years of a king who we know from other evidence 
to be Nelerkcro Harnesses IX. The Necropolis Journal is 
the mam stem to which we can attach, numerous other 
documents (papyri and ostracaj that deal with the same events 


and name the same persons. As the journal supplies the 
chronological sequence necessary for linking up the numerous 
scattered elements comprised in Lhe other documents, it was 
im port ant that it should be published first. The Journal is 


mainly concerned with the doings of the | “ 

"the men of the gang” or the great corps of workmen of 
various grades employed in the Tlieban Necropolis. The daily 
entries vary in length ; often they contain no more than a note 
1 £.g., pL Lii line 4 ; X, 10, 12 ; xi F 3 : lii, 4, cle, 

* Similar jesnnjali kiire been found written on the back &[ Uterarf 
p^pjxi, e.g T III . Ltidm I . Soil, Turin Lo^Sun^ cLc. TuJl 

are a few of tbft many instance* oi economy in the use of napifma aa * 
writing miterial whkh most have beotl Tiliutfe, and too costly to vutt 
' Th DEDhn ol the wkQi fr^injtert^ moa* n f w hkh ha to not 
g"*™ 1 * b«n published, and their mutnal poaiUnn* ,□ tbown 
JiagnffliUiit[cd]j on ph r A and U. 
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that the men were working or not working, rs the case may 
be. We have still to discover why on so many consecutive 
days no work was done ; the entry for such days usually 

being with no reason for idleness 

i,w,h ' u I * I I 

assigned. Some of the entries, however, specify some religious 
festival or Other event which provided a reason, or an excuse, 
for stopping work. Such is the case, for instance, during the 
five epagdmenal days (pi. iv) > which we know from other 
evidence to have keen regarded as unpropitimis days fraught 
with ill-luck. 1 On many occasions the stoppage of work was 
due to lack of rations. Thus we read : “ Day 7. Tbe workmen 
were Idle because they were hungry', not having received their 
rations for the Second Month of Winter amounting to 
Jkkar” etc. These overdue rations were slow to arrive, for two 
days later we find t li e f ollowing entry : “ Day 9- The workmen 
were idle because they were hungry and exhausted 
through insuffi cient food." 2 Such records of the non-delivery 
or late delivery of supplies are so numerous ns to compel us 
to believe that the condition of the necropolis workmen was 
a pitiable one. It can scarcely be wondered at that many of 
them were thieves. The journal makes frequent reference to 
prisoners, and one of the fnipnenta specifies the mimes of 
eight men who were confined in the broad hall of the temple 
of Maet fpl. vii) Professor Fret has already told ns that these 
eight prisoners are the same as those whose depositions are 
recorded m a papyrus in the British Museum, 3 and they were 
charged with theft from n royal tomb. The inquiries mode by 
the authorities into this and other thefts are frequently 
recorded in the journal. Some days after the entry ju*vh referred 
to wc find another allusion to the eight thieves. Year I7 T 
Second Month of Winter, day 17, The workmen of the 

1 Papyrus L€id€n /, 345, C, ? E* 

* Ft *iv + Iidm S-Q. 

1 Journal of Egyptian AfdUmbg§, V*L (IRS5J* p. 49 ff. In thKl 
Important a-rtlclu Fcnfrtaur Frat ahffwa haw tfafr hiecropuliii Jannul ] i rt b-j* 
up with tbe events monied in Iho jvmtic papyri al tb& British MuMUm, 
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Necropolis were idle. The eight [thieves] 1 of the Necropolis 
were prisoners in the temple of Meet at Thebes.' 1 2 A week 
later, on the 21st day, the sergeants of the Necropolis informed 
the vizier and the chief prophet of Amiin that they had the 
thieves under lock and key, and these officers handed over tJio 
gold, silver, garments and other objects that had been found 
in the prisoners' possession,* A few days later is the entry 
examination of the eight men and their wives 
The above quoted specimens from the Necropolis Journal 
will give some idea of the importance of the document for 
reconstructing the civil administration of Western Thebes 
towards the end of the Twentieth Dynasty. From its entries 
can be gleaned an immense harvest of information aa to the 
personnel, employment, and wages of the workmen. The 
frequent references to the names of officials, priests and work¬ 
people who are known to ns from other documents are 
valuable dues to the reconstruction of many interesting details 
of private and official life during a period of great historical 
interest. As the power of the later Ramessidr- kings waned, 
so that of the priesthood waxed, until the chief priest of 
Amiin, Ilrihor, succeeded in gathering the reins of power into 
his own hands, when he followed Harnesses XT to the throne, 
and became the first Pharaoh of the Twenty-first Theban 
Dynasty. There are innumerable papyri and ostraea in the 
Museums of London, Liverpool, Berlin, Paris, Cairo, and 
elsewhere, that deal not only with the events, but with the 
vert- persons named in the Necropolis Journal. The publication 
of the journal itself is the first step towards putting these 
abundant materials into their proper positions, and although 
the task abonnds in difficulties, it will doubtless be accom¬ 
plished. and we shall then have a detailed picture of the daily 
life of Thebes in the twelfth century u.c. with a wealth of 
detail unparalleled in any oLEier period. 

1 The word is Joat m a [rwuns. 

1 Ptat# st* litao 18 (fat 3 of plikta) 

1 Ibid,, line* 11-3, 
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Dr. Botti ant! Professor Feet have placed all scholar a and 
historians under a deep obligation by their skilful and patient 
handling of a difficult and laborious task. The succeeding 
fascicules of their publication will be awaited, with great 
interest, and it is to be hoped that every possible measure will 
be taken to ensure their speedy completion. 1 

In conclusion, it is the pleasant duty of the reviewer to 
pay a warm tribute to the industry, patience and sagacity 
of Dr. Botti in the laborious preliminary work of sorting the 
fragments, a work that extended over several years. It is 
difficult for one who has not done direct work in fragm&ntaiy 
hieratic papyri to realize what an extreme trial of patience 
is involved in sorting over hundreds of fragments, and then 
of arranging them according to their texture, spacing, hand¬ 
writing, paleography nod subject-matter. The reviewer has 
done a certain amount of similar work (but far less onerous 
a task than Dr* Botti a), and can fully sympathize and 
appreciate the difficulties involved. 

It would be difficult enough to reconstruct a single shattered 
papyrus from numerous fragments even if it were known that 
all the pieces were in existence : how much greater then was 
the task of building up a number of different documents from 
countless scraps, many of which were missing ! To have 
estimated the extent of the lacuna? and to have built up the 
due ament a dealt with in this, and the future parts of the present 
work, is an achievement of which Dr, Botti may justly be 
proud. Without this preliminary labour of love, it. would have 
been impossible for him and for Professor I s eet to have under¬ 
taken the intensive study of the texts and to have placed them 
before students in so admirable a fashion, 

WaruexV K. Dawson, 


1 Since thin "sria wTitlet] the HvrJlild nod third parts have appe-arwl. 




OBITUARY NOTICE 

I he Right Hon. Sycd Ameer Ali 

The Right Hon, Sycd Ameer AJi was bom in Oudh (District 
Tnao} in 1849 but the gfent^r part ol hi a In dian career 
was apen t in Benga I. He graduated in the Calcutta Un i versify 
in 1857 and showed art early indication to literature. He 
was called to the Bar at the Inner Temple in 1873, and held 
various legal positions, becoming a Judge of the Calcutta 
High Court in 189u. He retired from the High Court in 
1004, earning warm encominrris from Lord Cnrznn at a farewell 
banquet. Meanwhile he had served on the Bengal Legislative 
Council and the Viceroy a Legislative Council from 1878 to 
1885. After retirement from the High Court he took up 
his residence in England, and was appointed to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, on which he served till Ills 
death on d August, 1928. During his stay in England he 
WBS honoured member of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Elected a member in 1904, he was a member of the Council 
of the Society from 19Ch to 1911. n vice-president from 191] 
to 1915, and again a member of council from 1915 to 1918. 

*Sved Ameer Ali s work may be considered under three 
heads, as a Muslim Jurist, as an interpreter of modernism 
in Ijitam both to the V\ est and to his own co-religionists, 
and us a worker in the cause of Islam in the larger movements, 
political, social, and intematiomiL In all these capacities 
hi. had an effective UiStrunient in. a charming literary style 
which he used with grace and distinction. 

Almost immediately on graduation Syed Ameer AJi 
collaborated with Mhulvi Tbaidulkh in the translation of 
whut was then considered a remarkable work by an Oriental 
scholar, Maulvi Syed Kuramar. Ali, Mutawallj of the Hugh 
linambara. The original book was m Persian (Maakhaz 
1 and was meant to turn the attention of Indian 

Muslims to modem science. The argument was that all 
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sciences originated from the But, which was the source from 
which the Greeks derived their knowledge, Mhen the Lreek 
sciences were loat or suppressed in the Dark Ages of Europe, 
the Arabs preserved them in their translations, which formed 
the starting point for the modem sciences. Just as Europe 
took her sciences from the Muslims, the Muslims should now 
learn their sciences from. Europe. It is rather startling to 
he told that even the Copemican astronomy was known to 
Pythagoras and preserved in Arabic, to be renovated in the 
European Renaissance from Arabic sources. After that we 
ahull not he surprised to hear that the name of “ Spain 
wsa derived from the Persian city of Ispahan ! The original 
author, Sycd Karamnt AM, was alone responsible tor these 
phantasies. To Syed Ameer A! i s credit is the singularly 
lucid English style which served him in all departments of 
his literary and legal work to the end, G-ut the argument 
is worth recalling, as it finds echoes in the L rdu. poet Hnli, 
and exaggerated claims for the East have been put forward 
in similar parallel movements in Hin du i sm . On such 

questions Syed Ameer Ali s own balanced and mature judg¬ 
ment will be found in his later works. 

The “ Critical Examination of the Life and Teachings of 
Mohammed ” was published in London in 1 Hi 3. It was thi- 
starting point of a literary movement towards an interpreta¬ 
tion of Islam from within to its critics and a criticism of the 
accretions by which mediaeval interpreters have made a 
living, vigorous, and progressive system inert and mechanical, 
followed by their modern descendants who are even more 
mediaeval than the mediaeval 'Ulama. Revisions and 
jgy^lopnients fallowed in 1891 (London} and 1902 (Calcutta), 
and its final shape is to be found in The Spirit of Mam as 
published in London in 1922. Tu the same group may 
perhaps be put the more colourless Ethics of Islam (Calcutta, 
1893), anti the Short History of the Saracens (London, 1399 
and 1921), as well as The Legal Position of IFnmert is Islam 
(London, 1912). Syed Ameer AH latterly adopted the 
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Mo taxiln label. This was the nit me of a seer in T-sIrim which 
Eioiintihpcl in the second and third centuries of the Hijra . 1 
The sect is now extinct. It is less then just to Syed Ameer 
Ali s liberal spirit to sup|Jo*o that he wished io the slightest 
degree to revive the fierce controversies in which the sect 
figured in its early day -i F sometimes supporting extravagant 
metaphysical doctrines now fortiirnit-cly forgotten. Its 
rationalist attitude is (to put it on the lowest plane) consistent 
with the whole tenour of the Prophet s teaching: in the 
present writer's view it is of the essence of that teaching. 
Btrt without the moral and spiritual fervour which 
characterized the Prophet’s message, the Mo*tazila rationalism 
is apt to become barren and inert, 

A*i a jurist Svcd Ameer All may well claim to have 
specialized in An^o-Munlim law. Ill collaborating 
with Mr. Finucane in his Commentary on the Bengal Tenancy 
Act, and earlier in his Editorship of the India Law ReportSp 
Calcutta, he brut dealt with general law jls administered m 
Bengal, In Ilia Law of Evidence., in which he collaborated 
with Sir John M oodrofie for the last? time in the fourth edition 
(I907) h he urged the value of freedom rather than technicality 
of interpretation in the rules of evidence, follow ing the modern 
dpLrit of jurisprudence as opposed to what Benthnra called 
the “grungribber nonsensical reasons'' for the rules of 
evidence. But the standard juristical work on which his 
fame will rest was his MaAommedm 1 Lau\ whirl has passed 
through several editions, and is always quoted with authority 
in the Courta, A popular Student's Handbook based on 
the larger work* ia also used in legal education. Mere again 
the modem spirit is evident, e,g. in his doctrine of the legality 
of commercial interest, under the SharPat, or of valuable 
securities os forming valid subject-matter for ‘Waqfc, He 

1 Sir Thomas AraoM hnA published a short ircafeunt D f i% t an 

Arabic Text. 

* The tqxllmg ii Sycd Ameer All's, 
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was largely instrumental in rshaping tli-e law of family 
Waqfe, 

In public affairs Mr. Ameer All’s position lias not perhaps 
b«iii fully understood. In defending Turkey in the Tureo- 
Italian W.ir (1912) he had at his back the whole of Muslim 
and Hindu opinion in India. In pressing lor the integrity 
of the Khilnfat after the Cheat War, he took his stand on the 
unity of Islam, rather than on any bins for or against Turkey. 
He stood for the rights of Persia in a paper he rend to the 
Central Aslan Society in 1918. The Indian Muslim liengue 
of London, which he guided, held a somewhat isolated position 
in these later years. But then. 1 is nu doubt that he was anting 
throughout in the best interests (us he understood them) 
of Islam, of India, and of the Empire. His humanitarian 
efforts in connexion with the British Red Credent Society 
deserve to be hotter known than they are. His cherished 
scheme for building a worthy Mosque for London made 
little headway on account of his isolated position, and it Is 
to be hoped that any future plans in this conncsion may not 
lose sight of his pioneer work or of the jealous care with which 
he guarded the scheme from anything calculated to lose the 
confidence of those most competent to judge. 

In conclusion a word of personal tribute may be permitted 
from one who knew him for many years and waa associate! 
with him in some of his activities in England. To ihe courtly 
manners of a cultured Muslim gentleman he added a powerful 
intellect find an absorbing love for Islam- He never got the 
full recognition that was his due, either from his own people, 
or the country and Empire he served so well. But every one 
will remember with respect his integrity of puqjosc, his 
sterling character, and the consistent course which he steered 
through life. His loss makes a big gap in Muslim learning 
and public life. 


A. Yusuf All 



Hungarian Scholars 

Abst-rt id of Latiime 3d£mred fa the Royal Asiatic Society t on 
12th June, 1928. 

By SIR DENISON ROSS 

rpHE studies to which the lecturer referred were those in 
connexion with Chinese Turkey Lull and Tibet. The 
Hungarian .scholars he spoke of were Csorjm de Korols, 
Ujfnlvy. Araiinius Vambery, and Sir Auxel Stein. He pointed 
out that after the unveiling to Europe of the ancient culture 
of India by English scholars at the end of the eighteen tit 
century there remained two great secrets to he revealed, 
(1) that oi Tibet and (2) that of Central Asia. It was mainly 
to the remarkable self sacrifice and devotion ol the lonely 
Hungarian traveller, Osama de Korns, that we owed the 
first interpretation of the Tibetan language and the first 
description of her vast Buddhist Literature. On 1st January, 
1820, Csama set out from Bucharest, and travelling by ship 
or on fool without equipment or money reached Lahore on 
11th March, 1822. From Lahore he retraced his step to 
Leh, and there he begun quite by accident his study of the 
Tibetan Language as a result of the perusal of Georgias 
Alfhabdum Ttbtfwi, which had been lent- him by an English¬ 
man, This book, which gave a quite erroneous account of 
Tibetan, so whetted Csamn'a curiosity that he determined, to 
11 be aeq-unioted with the structure of that curious tongue *\ 
He thus spent the next nine years ufc various places on the 
N„W. frontier studying with llamas, and in 1S31 arrived 
in Calcutta with a complete knowledge of the language and 
a mass of linguistic material, From L831 to 1835 he resided 
in the premises of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, devoting 
himself to cataloguing the Tibetan books sent, from Nepal 
by Brian Hodgson, and preparing his Tibetan Dictionary 
and Grammar for the Press, for which the Government had 
agreed to defray the cost of publication. He lived on the 
merest pittance like a hermit. and never went outride the 
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Society's premises, his only exercise being a walk within 
its compound. 

In 1835 he again set out on hiB travels, and passed two 
years in Eastern Bengal learning Bengali and perfecting 
"his knowledge of Sanskrit. From 183? to 1842 he a second 
time resided in the A.S.13, building, where in addition to his 
duties as Librarian he wrote and published a number of art icles 
m the Journal. In February, 1812, at the age of 58, he set 
out for Darjeeling intending to make the journey to Lhasa, 
He reached Darjeeling sick with fever on 6th April, and sis 
days later died. He was buried in Darjeeling and over his 
grave the A,S.B. raised an inscribed pillar, which was 
renovated in 1919. 

The lecturer nest referred to Ujfttlvy, who travelled 
extensively in Central Asia and elsewhere. His main con¬ 
tribution to ethnography was his Ariens aw Sard cl an Sud dr 
CHin&tm Kotich. 

Arminius Yambcry, whose name, thunks to the popularity 
„f his books of travel and his frequent contributions to the 
Tims, was better known to Englishmen than that of Csoma 
de Kurds, made extensive journeys in Russian Turkestan 
and Persia and did much by his writings to popularize the 
manners and customs of the peoples be visited. 

Finally the lecturer spoke of the moat eminent services 
to science rendered by Sir Auiel Stein, who belongs to that 
9 uuo.ll group of explorers in Chinese Turkestan who by their 
patient endurance of innumerable hardships and the applica¬ 
tion of their scholarly equipment have wrested from the 
sand -buried ruins of the desert the secrets of lost civilizations, 
and whose journeys have resulted In the revolutionizing of ora 
conceptions of Asiatic history, and have placed the world 
un der a permanent obligation, Seldom has there been seen 
combined in one individual such qualifications lor explora¬ 
tion ; we may perhaps be allowed to call Stein an Ubcrmcnsc!t 

_scholar, historian, geographer, and athlete all in one, 

this great Hungarian, a naturalized Englishman, i6 the pride 
of two nations. 
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GENERAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY 
Friday, 2Oth July, 1938 
Ixird RonalcUhay. President. in the Chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society:— 

Major C. A. Boyle. Mr. Najendra Nath Shartna. 

Mr. K. Barnaehandra Ban. Mr. Bertram 3. Thomas. 
Professor Edward Robertson, Mr, Rams Shankar Triputhi. 

Burton Memorial Mkdal Presentation 
The Burton Memorial Lecture, "The Coming of the Arabs 
to the Sudan," was given by Mr. IL A. MacMieW, CM, 
D.S.O. 

The Chairman, introducing the lecturer, said 
Ladies and Gentlemen, the lecture we are to hear to-day 
Waa founded and endowed with a view to perpetuating the 
memory of that great traveller and scholar, .Sir Richard 
Burton, 

When we Men to a lecture delivered in honour of 
Sir Richard Burton, nur minds at once go book to those 
great exploits of his, his pilgrimage tu Mecca, and the produc¬ 
tion of those great literary works which would in themselves 
have been sufficient to secure fame for him throughout the 
civilised and perhaps throughout the uncivilized world. 

The first lecture of the Tmst was delivered three years 
ago by that great expert upon the people and the 
country of Arabia, Mr. H. St. John Pbilby, and in 
Mr. Mac Michael we have a worthy successor to Mr. Philby, 
for Mr, MacMichael has spent something not far short of a 
quarter of a century in the political service in the Sudan. 
After a distinguished career in the provinces of that great 
country, he fame to headquarters, Khartoum, and became 
Civil Secretary to the Sudan Government. 
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During the Years of his service lie spent much time and 
thought in studying the people amongst vrhom he moved, 
and embodied the results of his labours in admirable publica¬ 
tions, and particularly in the H itfortf of the Arabs in the §ti dan, 
which he published in 1922, 

Abstract of the L&rtttre 

Mr. MacMichacl said :— 

I will first deal with the question of cause. The Arabs 
were bound lor Egypt, and they passed thence into the Sudan 
for reasons which I hope to explain. The motives which 
brought the Arab tribesmen to Egypt in G39 a.d. and the 
years which followed are familiar to all students of hist or y. 
They arc common to all the phases q£ the great religicnmclal 
movement; which marked the rise of Islam in the first half of 
the seventh century, but it may be contended with justice 
that the movement was not so exclusively religious in 
character as it is sometimes represented to have been. I hope 
in saving this, not to be misunderstood. It would, of course, 
he ridiculous to argue that the primordial force, which stirred 
the Arabs into sudden action and first inspired their loaders 
to conquer new worlds, was not religious fervour, or that 
religion has not played a leu ding part in the life of the race 
at a]] times ; but neither most one forget the tendency of a 
surplus population to seek subsistence beyond tho borders of 
its own poor territory, nor the fact that at all times and in 
all places the unchanging Arab of the desert h jus always 
been a waved by thoughts of loot and pastures new. So long 
as he is happy and contented the Arab is not particularly 
prone to intolerance in religious matters, but. thrown off hia 
balance by Injustice or unexpected hardship, or excited by 
hopes o! sudden aggrandisement, ingenuously he clothes 
with the sanctions of religion any atrocity he may feel moved 
to commit, and his native fatalism renders him regardless of 
Consequences. . . « 

But a brief sketch of the history of those Arabs who remained 

JftAfl, QCTOHEK 1B2S. S4 
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a® nomads in Egypt is ucceswy for a full uMertftanding of 
our subject. 

Eirar, however^ let ns not forget that long before the rise 
of I-^lam there had been jume Arab in filtration both into 
Egypt and the Sudan, Arab merchants, asking gold and 
ivory, slaves and Offices, hud been in the bn bit of erosaiig 
the Red Sea, the Straits of Babel Mandeb, and the Isthmus 
of Suez from the earliest times of which history has any 
knowledge, and the process wlis intensified in the Roman ami 
Ptolemaic periods. 

To revert now to the Arabs who sojourned in Egypt. As 
tribal units they entered Egypt in the seventh and following 
centuries. 

The question then arises, why, when and how did so many 

these Arabs go to the Sudan * Also! Of the Arabs now 
in the ^Sudan, did none come direct across the Red Sea I 
The latter question is difficult to answer, but it need not 
detain us long, Tradition In the Sudan would have it that 
many of the tribal ancestors came by way of the Red Sea 
ports, but tradition is suspect* for it would al&o have us 
bdieva that these ancestors were either of royal blood, or 
at least noblemen from the holy places, and, true to type, 
rakes no count of the thousands of forebears who could have 
laid no claim to either. I iiquEAtbnably occaaioM] families 
entered the Sudan by this route, in search of trade or the 
rewards expected by the learned from the ignorant, or m 
refugees* and other tribesmen may have crossed over seeking 
the pastoral life in congenial surroundings, as r within recent 
\ ears,, c ertnin Rashnida have done but 1 am unaware of any 
evidence to show that there has ever been wholesale tribal 
movement to the Sudan by way of the Red Sea in the sense 
in which such tribal movement has certainly taken place 
through Egypt and up the Valley of the Kile. , , . 

Leaving aside for the moment the question of dates and 
circumstances, let us consider the reasons why the Arabs 
tended to migrate from Egypt to the Sudan. In brief, there 
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wlls better pasturage for their animals, less fenr of the tax- 
collector* and more hope of loot and slaves. . . . On tile 
other hand there were serious limiting fact-ora, namely the 
age-long Jitdiic-imjition of those who sat in the sea: r.F Fharouh 
to let them go. and a wry natural im willingness on the part 
of the rulers of Nubia to let them past the narrow river 
gateway of the Sudan. 

Let me say u few words more on some of these point h. 
Egypt is not an ideal country for the nomad. Its rainfall 
ie negligible, and there is a superfluity of cultivation. 'Hie 
Sudan, on the other hand, excluding the southern provinces, 
has much in common with Arabia. . . . One can see what 
happened. As the Arabs gravitated south wan. L through 
Egypt, they heard ol vide pasture lands eminently suited to 
their camels and sheep—at this time they probably owned 
no cattle—and when they were able to sample the promised 
land they found themselves upon familiar ground among 
familiar conditions. Moat of them therefore stayed there with 
their beasts ; but others, pressing farther afield, acquired 
rattle—the tsetse fly would not have lot the came] live, 
fveo were other conditions favourable—and took up iheii 
abode between the negroes of the South and the camel- and 
sheep-owners of the North. 

But the lure of pasturage was not the only inducement to 
the Arab to move into the Sudan. For the first two hundred 
years or so after the conquest of Egypt, its rulers were them¬ 
selves Arabs and so understood Arabs and their wayn. By 
the middle of the ninth century the Arabs, who had been 
encouraged by circumstances to migrate from Arabia, tribe 
by tribe or section by section, were numerically preponderant 
in Egypt; but a change now toot place which was of vital 
moment to them. The G ovemors of Egypt ceased to be Arabs, 
and a series gl despotic Torts, Btibem and Mamhls held the 
reins of government until the conquest of the country by 
Selim I of Turkey in 1517. The resu It to the nomad Arabs was 
disEtatrous. They were regarded with no favour or sympathy 
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by anyone. To the native Copts they and their animal* 
were interlopers and a nuisance , to the wariika ruling clas&es 
they were contemptible, lor, as compared with the trained 
troop* of the standing army, they were useless save for 
skirmishing or conducting a foray that promised loat T 
tax-payers they were elusive and not particularly productive 
when caught. As subjects they were a petpetual source of 
anxiety. 

Periodically they rose in rebellion, though never with 
success, and by the beginning of the fourteenth century they 
were regarded iih little better than outlaws. A* a natural 
result , the tendency of the Arab was to get away as fur as lie 
cou^d from the iron band of despotism aud the turmoil of 
precarious uncertainty. 

80 much tor (he incentives urging the Arab* southwards. 
A word must now be said of the main difficulty that was 
involved and the manner in which it was surmounted. 

Beyond the first cataract, the Christian kingdom of Nubia, 
with it* capital at Dongolo and territories extending to what 
are now the cotton fields of the Gezira. lay athwart the river. 
To the East and North-east were the wild nomadic Beja 
tribesmen (the Ficzzia of the present day), to the West an 
almost waterless desert* Its people were negroids* a blend 
of pre-dynastic Egyptian and Libyan stocks, di luted by many 
centuries of negro admixture from the South, For some 
six hundred years after the Arab conquest of Egypt—a period, 
be it remembered, as long us that between the ascension 
of Edward III and the present year of grace—this barrier held. 
Then, in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuricB it crumbled 
away entirely. * , . But the days of Arab rule in Egypt 
were by now drawing to their close, and the change is reflected 
in the relations between the Arabs and the Nubians. On the 
Nile, the Kingdom of Dongola was to survive for many year* 
to come, but changes were taking place already, and, by the 
close of the tenth century, we find that Nubian converts to 
Islam were not uncommon in the borderland and that 
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Mohammedan Battlers had acquired lands there and become 
practically independent. Henceforward extrema Upper 
Egypt and the northern fringes of Nubia were to become more 
and more a focus for the immigration from Egypt ot Arabs 
to whom life was being made a burden by the tyranny of 
successive alien dynasts. No doubt they met with opposition 
from the natives, no doubt for many years sporadic fighting 
took place, no doubt whatever, too, intermarriage took place, 
hut the eventual outcome at least is clear. Gradually the 
plains of the northern and central Sudan, excepting always 
the Red Sea hinterland where the tieju, albeit with Arab 
infusion, preserved their independence, fell to the invaders, 
and between them and such of the older inhabitants as were 
not forced southwards or to the hills a merger of races took 
place of which we see the obvious results at the present day 
in the case of all but the most nomadic of the camel-owning 
tribes. 

Two hundred years after the fioal collapse of Don go] a* 
we find the powerful Arab chieftain of the Rufa a engaged in a 
formal alliance with the Mohammedan Sultan of the negroid 
Fung. The main object of the Arab alliance appears to have 
been the extirpation of the remainder of the aborigines. Its 
immediate consequences were the subjugation of the country 
within a wide radius of the junction of the rivers, and a 
considerable further influx of Arabs of heterogeneous origin 
from the North, 

The doors ot the Sudan were now wide open. There is an 
evidence of any further tribal movement to the Sudan on 
the grand scale, but there baa been infiltration by small 
groups at successive periods, both by way of Egypt and 
the Red Sea. 

Fere, in view of the title 1 have chosen for my address, 
I might perhaps close my story. I feel, however, that it 
would be rather incomplete if 1 did not say something in very 
brief and general terms as to what has become of the Arabs 
whose entry into the Sudan T have tried to describe. 
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\\ hen the Arabs entered the country they probably found 
conditions muck as they were until recently so far as the 
growing of crops and the raising of sheep and cattle are 
concerned. Those who settled at an early date in the riverian 
districts without displacing the earlier inhabit ant* m bioc, 
would tend to become absorbed racially and culturally by 
them ; but away from the river tribal life survived to a far 
greater extent, The camel-owner in the north would find the 
field fairly dear and opposition slight, but in the central 
bell and southwards there was a numerous population of 
blacks who must have resented and resisted the arrival of the 
interlopers. The methods whereby the difficulties were 
overcome may have differed widely in different areas, but u[[ 
the evidence points to the Fact that victory was more usually 
won by agreement and intermarriage than by force ol arms, 

Tn the case of the nomad tribes, though repeated permuta¬ 
tions have taken j>laee > and still from time to time take place, 
in the allegiance of the component section*, it is amazing to 
hud how slight is the change that has occurred during the 
course of centuries. Miscegenation between the Arab anil the 
semi-Arab, and breeding from the negro slave women who were 
diptured hy the thousand during the iLjrvpti&ii and Dervish 
periods, have left their obvious iimrky and many custom* 
have been borrowed from the land of their adoption ; but 
the fact remains that the nomad Arabs us a whole, and more 
particularly their womenfolk', are hardly distinguishable from 
t he Aruba o t AV estem Arabia in appearance or in wav*. 

Tn one respect, it is true, there is a marked difference at the 
present day, but it. is one In which the administration of 
the Sudan may, I think, legitimately take a certain pride. 
Its policy is to avoid every form of unneceMary interference 
with the tribal life, to support the authority oF the sheikhs 
eo long as it fa not gravely abused, and to encourage in them 
that spirit of responsibility and self-reliance and aelf-reapcct 
which provides the best guarantee of justice arid swuritv to 
the individual. The Arabs have now enjoyed these advantage* 
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to B-ii wtr-mcxeasiag extent fo t thirty yearn, their flocta 
and herds have ixiETTJiaed enormously ; and while they still 
preserve the fine freedom and independence of spirit and the 
tradition of courtesy which hua always been the pride of their 
race, they are losing something of the wildness, the bird-like 
fet-klessncss and irresponsibility, the propensity to battle, 
murder and sudden death, whirh still distinguish their 
nomadic cousins ill Arabia. 

The Chairman, in handing the medal to Mr, MacMiehad 
on behalf of the Royal Asiatic Society, acting as Trustees for 
the Burton Mem orial Committee, said that a letter had been 
received from Dr. Baker, the friend and companion of 
Sir Richard Burton himself, who in collaboration with a 
member of this Society, Me. Pemcr was chiefly instrumental 
in establishing the lectures. Dr. Baker, though unable 
himself owing to ill-health to be present that afternoon, 
had displayed a keen Interest in the lecture. 

We are very fortunate, be added, in having present ibr 
JoJtn Maffey, the Governor-General of the Sudan, and I 
am sure that you would be glad to hear a few words from 
him on the subject of the lecture to which we have just 
listened. 

Sir John Maffey saidMr. MacMicbael shortly after Lis 
arrival in the Sudan was sent to a somewhat remote 
province, and be spent a great part of his time in com¬ 
piling a great work on camel brands, Camel brands 
to the unlettered Arabs are really the whole machinery 
of the registration of property, and in that work Mr, Mae- 
Michael rendered great service to Government in that 
particular lino of research. Mother branch uf his work 
which has struck- me as likely to prove very fruitful in the 
future is the attempt to maintain such tribal organisation 
as exists. There has been a great tendency to allow the old 
patriarchal powers and organization gradually to disappear, 
but we are pulling it together again, and it is wonderful 
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wlmt a response we have Lad. In that work Mr. MaeMicWl 
with Lia deep knowledge of the tribal powers of the Arabs 
and Lis deep sympathy with their tribal machinery has been 
of immense assistance. It is essential, 1 think, in dealing with 
people of that kind, not to force upon the country a Govern¬ 
ment machinery until you are quite sure that yon have not 
got m the tribe itself a machinery which will carry the load. 

Mr. Ellis said lie had been acquainted with Sir Richard 
Burton himself many years ago at the time when he was 
preparing to publish his Arabian Nights. The presentment of 
him which he remembered is in the portrait of him which 
1 ' in Llrt Arabian Nights, He was nu extremely pleasant 
acquaintance, and a delightful conversationalist, I think 
f might soy a very pleasant friend but u rather unpleasant 
tuemy. He was a veiy daring traveller, and his method of 
managing the natives was very fine. He had an intimate 
knowlcdgfi of tie Arab cluiructer. 

Colonel Speoeer also spoke + 

A hearty vote of thanks was passed to the lecturer. 
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